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THE  VINDICATION  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


ALBION  W.  SMALL 
The  University  of  Chicago 


Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford  of  Princeton  has  lately  done 
sociologists  the  notable  service  of  advertising  to  the  world  how 
ingeniously  sociology  may  be  misunderstood.^  This  is  by  no 
means  the  first  instance  of  strange  sayings  coming  out  of  Prince- 
ton on  this  subject,  but,  in  connection  with  recent  occurrences 
at  that  venerable  seat  of  learning,  one  of  the  effects  of  this  elabo- 
rate darkening  of  counsel  is  reinforced  suspicion  that  sociological 
obscuration  is  not  only  an  affliction  at  Princeton  but  a  policy. 

Professor  Ford  does  this  Journal  the  honor  of  quoting,  not 
without  a  certain  fraction  of  approbation,  the  editorial  in  the 
first  number  of  the  volume  just  closed.^  He  had  read  the  article, 
therefore,  or  at  least  parts  of  it.  His  allusions  show  that  he 
recognized  in  it  a  thesis  which  deserved  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
spect. He  chooses,  however,  to  ignore  the  methodological  argu- 
ment, and  instead  of  meeting  sociology  frankly  on  that  plane, 
he  throws  around  the  situation  a  dust  of  incoherence,  and  irrele- 
vance and  triviality.  The  article  is  consequently  a  curious  speci- 
men of  pseudo-scientific  muck-raking.  Its  distortion  and 
dislocation  of  near-facts  into  counts  against  sociology  culminate 
in  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  humor  of  anti-sociological 

*  Cf.  The  Pretensions  of  Sociology,  below  pp.  96  and  105. 
*"The  Meaning  of  Sociology,"  Am.  Jour,  of  Social.,  XIV,  i. 
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prejudice.  The  climax  of  sociology's  misdoings  is  found  in 
Professor  Simon  N.  Patten's  address  at  Atlantic  City  last  De- 
cember, when  he  was  speaking  as  president  of  The  American 
Economic  Association! 

Assuming,  as  a  preface  to  the  present  argument,  the  editorial 
above  referred  to,  we  take  Professor  Ford's  article  as  occasion 
for  discussing  the  question,  What  sort  of  vindication  is  coming 
to  sociology? 

Instead  of  attempting  to  answer  the  question  by  direct  reply 
to  the  various  types  of  misconstruction  packed  into  Professor 
Ford's  paper,  we  prefer  to  restate  the  meaning  of  the  sociological 
movement.  The  vindication  of  sociology  will  appear,  not  in 
discovery  of  specific  facts,  nor  in  adoption  of  particular  plans, 
still  less  in  the  attainment  of  a  pedestal  upon  which  sociology 
may  pose  in  solitary  state.  It  will  come  in  eventual  adjustment 
by  the  social  sciences,  and  by  social  practice,  to  the  conception  of 
social  relations  which  sociology  represents. 

Whether  or  not  he  meant  just  what  we  must  put  into  the 
words  today,  Comte  was  close  to  a  crucial  truth,  more  intelli- 
gible now  than  at  his  time,  when  he  said,  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury ago : 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  to  anybody  who  reads  this  work  that 
ideas  govern  the  world,  or  throw  it  into  chaos;  in  other  words,  that  all 
social  mechanism  rests  upon  opinions.  The  great  political  and  moral 
crises  that  societies  are  now  undergoing  is  shown,  by  a  rigid  analysis,  to 
arise  out  of  intellectual  anarchy.  While  stability  in  fundamental  maxims 
is  the  first  condition  of  genuine  social  order,  we  are  suffering  from  an 
utter  disagreement  which  may  be  called  universal.  Till  a  certain  number 
of  general  ideas  can  be  acknowledged  as  a  rallying-point  of  social  doctrine, 
the  nations  will  remain  in  a  revolutionary  state,  whatever  palliatives  may 
be  devised;  and  their  institutions  can  only  be  provisional.  But  whenever 
the  necessary  agreement  on  first  principles  can  be  obtained,  appropriate 
institutions  will  issue  from  them,  without  shock  or  resistance;  for  the 
causes  of  disorder  will  have  been  arrested  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  is  in  this  direction  that  those  must  look  who  desire  a  natural 
and  regular,  a  normal  state  of  society.* 

The  substratum  of  meaning,  which  Comte  was  not  late 
enough  to  put  in  full  force  into  his  quasi-prophetic  language,  is 

•Pos.  Phil.,  chap.  i. 
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that  we  have  been  passing  from  a  static  into  a  dynamic  world; 
from  a  world  of  assorted  things  to  a  world  of  developing  pro- 
cesses. Referring  particularly  to  the  English-speaking  countries, 
our  social  sciences  and  the  popular  opinions  which  partly  echo 
and  are  partly  echoed  by  these  sciences  are  in  the  last  analysis 
still  dominated  by  the  statical  conception.  They  are  accordingly 
provincial,  esoteric,  and  lifeless. 

It  requires  no  wide  observation  or  reading  to  collect  abun- 
dant material  for  smart  gibes  at  sociologists.  It  demands  more 
reflection  than  the  gibers  are  prepared  to  perform  to  discover  that 
these  same  pert  witticisms  do  more  to  impeach  the  scientific 
seriousness  of  the  jesters  than  to  discredit  the  real  workers.  In- 
quirers who  are  both  candid  and  competent  begin  by  distinguish- 
ing the  latter  from  the  rabble  of  parasites  upon  responsible  soci- 
ology. Even  without  technical  acquaintance  with  sociology, 
scholars  ought  to  be  able,  on  fairly  familiar  general  principles, 
to  distinguish  the  serious  investigator  from  the  desultory  talker. 

There  are  more  pharmaceutical,  as  there  are  more  sociological, 
proprietar)'^  medicine  exploiters  than  there  are  biological  and 
sociological  explorers.  No  academic  man  would  go  into  print 
with  an  array  of  the  sins  of  medical  quacks,  nor  even  of  the 
disputes  between  investigators  in  the  course  of  threshing  out 
their  results,  as  proof  that  there  is  no  science  in  biology.  To  the 
men  who  understand  what  the  sociologists  are  about,  one  simply 
exhibits  quite  as  naive  limitations  who  draws  from  the  equally 
irrelevant  social  quacks  and  equally  incidental  disagreements 
of  sociological  scholars,  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing 
scientific  in  sociology.  To  confuse  either  biological  or  socio- 
logical investigators  with  the  sorts  of  adventurers  who  counter- 
feit them  is  catchy  in  the  clown  or  the  yellow-journal  para- 
grapher,  but  it  is  pitiable  in  a  professed  spokesman  for  science. 

In  this  time  of  uncompleted  transition  from  categorical  to 
evolutionary  thinking,  a  few  men  who,  in  talent,  in  training,  and 
in  learning,  are  at  least  the  peers  of  the  satisfied  traditionalists 
in  the  conventional  sciences,  have  felt,  more  than  they  could  at 
once  formulate,  the  needs  of  modifications  in  our  methodology 
of  investigating  and  interpreting  human  experience.    These  men 
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are  not  amateurs,  they  are  not  Philistines,  they  are  not  rank  out- 
siders. Man  for  man  they  know  the  inside  of  one  or  more  of 
the  social  sciences  from  which  they  have  come  up  out  of  great 
tribulation,  quite  as  familiarly  as  the  smug  sectarians  who  resent 
departure  from  the  standing  order.  Indeed,  the  vindication  of 
sociology  may,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  never  come  to  soci- 
ology by  name  at  all.  Sociology  may  come  to  its  own  eventually 
in  future  forms  of  the  social  sciences  developed  out  of  the  present 
crude  technologies  by  men  who  will  have  the  essential  spirit  of 
the  present  sociological  movement,  without  adopting  its  name. 
At  all  events,  both  within  the  conventional  social  sciences,  and  in 
a  growing  number  of  cases  in  positions  of  their  own  co-ordinate 
in  rank  with  that  of  the  older  disciplines,  men  are  at  work 
adapting  the  programme  of  social  investigation  to  the  pri- 
mary perceptions  which  are  reducing  anarchy  to  order  in  the 
sciences. 

In  other  words,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  tra- 
ditional social  sciences,  there  is  a  methodological  agitation,  which 
we  have  called  "the  sociological  movement,"  which  consciously 
or  unconsciously  starts  from  the  premise  that  the  outlook  and  the 
procedure  of  our  academic  sciences  have  been  made  partially 
obsolete  by  types  and  results  of  scientific  analysis  and  synthesis 
which  we  accept  in  the  abstract,  which  we  have  not  co-ordinated, 
and  the  meaning  of  which  for  earlier  scientific  presumptions  we 
have  not  recognized. 

To  express  briefly  the  present  scientific  conception  of  the 
problems  of  knowledge,  we  have  come  to  a  point  at  which  it  is 
not  unsafe  to  predict  that  the  tendency,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
is  likely  to  be  toward  clearer  defining  of  the  knowable  in  terms 
of  increasingly  complex  processes  of  physical  causation,  and  then 
of  these  processes  involved  with  progressively  complex  processes 
of  psychical  causation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  or  useful  to 
divide  these  connected  processes,  we  may  say  in  the  rough  that, 
in  the  order  of  complexity,  our  knowledge  problems  are,  first 
those  of  physics  (of  course  in  a  broader  than  the  technical  sense), 
second,  those  of  psychology  (also  in  a  wider  than  the  technical 
sense). 
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From  this  point  of  view,  if  we  stick  to  our  analysis  of  actual 
processes,  instead  of  allowing;  ourselves  to  be  backslidden  into 
substitution  of  dialectics  for  analysis,  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
time  when  we  shall  become  aware  that,  above  the  uncertain  line 
beyond  which  physical  causation  may  be  treated  as  furnishing 
the  relatively  constant  conditions,  while  psychical  causation  intro- 
duces the  decisive  variants,  the  whole  knowledge  problem  may 
be  reduced  to  the  desideratum  of  knowing  man  acting.  If  the 
psychologist,  rather  than  the  sociologist,  were  making  this  reduc- 
tion to  lowest  terms,  perhaps  lie  would  prefer  to  substitute  some- 
thing like  this :  Our  problem  in  understanding  human  experi- 
ence is  to  learn  the  conditions,  the  means,  the  processes,  the  prod- 
ucts, the  purposes,  and  the  values  of  sentient  activities.  How- 
ever we  phrase  it,  scientific  reaching-out  after  understanding  of 
life  as  it  is  conceives  it  as  from  first  to  last  a  correlation  of 
functionings,  the  meanings  of  which  have  to  be  found  first  in 
the  elemental  processes  themselves,  and  then  in  as  much  as  can 
be  discovered  of  the  whole  continuity  of  processes  which  they 
compose. 

With  the  view  of  the  human  reality  as  an  incessant  becom- 
ing of  persons,  and  of  relations  between  persons,  through  func- 
tional reactions  within  and  between  themselves,  and  with  the 
physical  conditions,  the  methodological  question  is  sooner  or  later 
inevitable :  Have  the  categories  and  the  techniques,  worked  out 
mostly  in  accordance  with  earlier  and  very  different  fundamental 
conceptions,  said  the  last  word  about  ways  and  means  of  investi- 
gating and  interpreting  experience  as  we  now  conceive  it  ? 

So  far  as  the  sociological  movement  has  declared  and  system- 
atized itself,  it  is,  first,  merely  the  negative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. It  does  not  thereby  declare  its  independence  of  other 
divisions  of  social  investigation,  but  it  announces  its  refusal  to 
be  limited  by  their  untenable  prejudices.  The  sociological  move- 
ment is,  second,  constructively,  an  effort  to  show  how  our  knowl- 
edge processes  need  to  be  reinforced,  in  order  to  go  as  far  as  our 
means  permit  toward  understanding  human  experience.  It  is  not, 
as  the  traditionalists  labor  to  make  it  appear,  an  amateurish  dis- 
regard of  tools  of  precision  which  scientists  have  perfected.    It 
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is  the  declaration  by  specialists  that  the  contrivances  relied  upon 
by  the  traditional  sciences  as  tools  of  precision  are  bungling  sub- 
stitutes for  adequate  means  of  the  sort  of  research  now  in  order. 
It  is,  furthermore,  refusal  to  join  any  longer  in  making  up  a 
majority  for  votes  of  confidence  in  an  archaic  conception  of 
science. 

The  men  who  are,  in  nanie  or  in  spirit,  in  the  sociological 
movement,  have  found  out  that  the  results  with  which  the  con- 
ventionalists are  satisfied  are  relatively  meaningless  partial  prod- 
ucts within  the  whole  problem  of  experience.  They  are  saying, 
more  or  less  directly,  to  their  self-satisfied  colleagues,  "You  may 
fool  yourselves  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  you  will;  you  may 
fool  academic  authorities  and  the  helpless  public  for  a  long  time ; 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time ;  and  we  prefer  to 
put  in  our  work  creating  a  demand  for  a  science  that  is  more 
real,  more  precise,  more  conclusive  than  yours." 

In  short,  the  knowledge  problem  is:  What,  how,  why,  and 
of  what  account  are  the  processes  of  sentient  action  which  fall 
within  the  human  range  of  research?  The  methodological  prob- 
lem then  is:  What  means  of  discovery  are  at  human  disposal 
for  solving  the  knowledge  problem  ? 

The  sociological  answer  to  the  latter  question  is  substantially 
that  the  categories  and  the  technique  of  the  older  social  sciences 
serve  merely  the  preliminary  purpose  of  assembling  some  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  problem;  while  the  ultimate  treatment  within 
our  powers  at  present  is  sociological  criticism  on  its  situation 
side,  supported  by  psychological  criticism  on  its  process  side,  with 
psychological  and  sociological  treatment  combined  in  the  subse- 
quent valuation-synthesis. 

All  this  is  as  mystical  to  the  man  who  has  simply  the  horizon 
of  the  concrete  social  sciences  as  the  differential  calculus  is  to  the 
man  who  knows  only  his  arithmetic.  Just  as  the  mathematician 
knows  that  one  reality  vouches  for  the  arithmetic  and  the  calcu- 
lus, so  psychologists  and  sociologists  know  that  one  reality 
manifests  itself  in  the  lesser  and  the  greater  social  processes. 

From  this  general  statement  we  may  proceed  to  a  few  more 
particular  propositions. 
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First,  Sociology  is  already  vindicated  in  part  by  the  very  con- 
clusion with  which  such  writer}  as  Professor  Ford  try  to  rule  it 
out  of  court;  viz.,  that  it  is  consciously  and  avowedly  a  science 
in  the  making. 

In  our  day  nothing  more  vital  than  Mandarins'  traditions 
is  ossified  and  encysted  and  sterilized.  It  is  becoming.  It  is 
realizing  itself,  both  in  rearrangements  within  and  in  readjust- 
ments without.  Some  divisions  of  knowledge  are  not  doing  this. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  vaunting  their  fixedness.  The  soci- 
ologists are  men  who  refuse  to  be  entombed  in  these  sepulchers. 
They  assert  that  knowledge  of  life  is  as  vital  as  life  itself,  and 
they  declare  their  independence  of  all  the  pseudo-scientific  com- 
mittees of  mummification  who  propose  to  make  scientific  stand- 
ing depend  on  acceptance  of  burial  space. 

Primarily  for  this  reason,  no  sociologist  may  speak  very 
specifically  for  his  colleagues.  "There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit."  Because  they  are  interrogating  life,  not 
forcing  life  into  the  molds  of  foregone  conclusions,  they  fre- 
quently seem  wholly  detached  from  one  another.  It  is,  however, 
only  the  detachment  of  deployed  skirmishers.  They  know  their 
rallying-point,  and  their  work  makes  for  the  success  of  a  com- 
mon campaign. 

Second,  Sociology  is  still  further  vindicated  in  part  by  the 
very  accusations  that  are  brought  against  it. 

Professor  Ford's  article  is  a  symptom  of  the  amateurish  stage 
of  almost-science  which,  for  brevity,  we  may  caricature.  Its 
major  premise  is  that  knowledge  is  preserved  in  an  assortment 
of  hermetically  sealed  cans.  The  right  and  the  skill  to  open  these 
cans  is  the  monopoly  and  the  mystery  of  corresponding  groups  of 
specialists.  Each  group  has  also  the  peculiar  skill  and  right  to 
manipulate  the  contents  of  its  respective  can. 

Every  man  who  takes  this  view  of  science  points  to  his 
precious  can  of  preserves,  and  denies  to  the  sociologist  the  rank 
of  scientist  till  he  can  produce  a  can  of  a  different  sort  of  pre- 
serves from  any  previously  listed  in  the  collection. 

Third,  In  order  to  get  a  hearing  at  ail,  sociology  has  been 
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obliged  to  make  a  certain  "ad  hominem"  argument  for  itself  in 
terms  of  the  cans-of-preserves  conception  of  science. 

Although  the  chief  reason,  on  the  methodological  side,  for 
the  existence  of  sociology,  is  this  absurdity  to  which  schematic 
classification  of  the  sciences  has  led,  the  absurdity  had  preempted 
the  minds  of  academic  authorities,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
the  sociologists  to  do,  if  they  were  to  get  standing  ground  within 
academic  territory,  but  to  present  themselves  with  cans  of  stuff 
in  their  hands  that  seemed  to  fill  out  the  list  of  preserves  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  scientific  assortment.  There  is  nothing  very 
heroic  about  this  procedure,  we  must  admit.  It  might  have  been 
better  all  around  to  stand  outside  the  academic  walls  and  to  bom- 
bard the  pedantries  within  till  they  capitulated.  For  well  or  ill, 
as  the  price  of  a  place  among  the  traditional  sciences,  the  people 
who  call  themselves  sociologists  have  assumed  the  burden  of 
proving  that  they  have  a  can  of  science-stuff  of  their  own,  and 
are  thus  as  much  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  academic  can- 
openers  as  the  predecessors  who  are  exploiting  more  familiar 
brands  of  preserves.  The  most  extreme  illustrations  are  Profes- 
sors Simmel  and  Tonnies  in  Germany.  They  are  among  the  most 
acute  thinkers  in  the  world  today,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
their  work  will  be  held  in  high  honor  when  the  present  sociologi- 
cal movement  has  passed  to  its  final  account  in  the  history  of 
science.  They  are,  however,  paying  a  heavy  duty  of  apparent 
provincialization  of  their  activities,  in  order  to  be  tolerated  among 
the  academically  protected  interests.^ 

We  are  perhaps  getting  what  we  deserve  in  kind,  though 
more  than  our  share  in  degree,  when  we  are  taunted  with  having 
only  an  empty  can,  or  one  filled  from  the  cast-offs  of  other  cans. 
Out  calling  is  first  and  foremost  to  show  up  the  absurdity  of  the 
can-of-preserves  obsession  in  science;  and  we  are  making  our 
election  sure  just  in  the  degree  in  which  we  differentiate  our- 
selves from  the  can-openers,  and  promote  the  perception  that  real 
science  has  the  task  of  reorganizing  itself  for  an  entirely  differ- 
ent procedure. 

*  In  a  later  number  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  connection  with 
SimmeL 
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Meanwhile,  when  we  have  to  argue  with  the  order  of  intelli- 
gence which  cannot  rise  above  the  can-of-preserves  conception, 
we  need  not  go  to  Europe  for  material  for  the  ad  hominem 
argument.  People  who  cannot  understand  the  reconstructive 
pointings  from  the  sociological  outlook,  but  must  have  a  can  of 
stuff  before  their  eyes,  will  hardly  find,  in  their  whole  trade-list, 
samples  of  material  more  worth  collecting,  or  better  entitled  to 
a  separate  label,  than  the  contents  of  Professor  Ross's  Social 
Control,  or  Professor  Cooley's  two  books,  Human  Nature  and 
the  Social  Order,  and  Social  Organization.  Without  appealing, 
to  more  general  treatises,  we  might  rest  the  case  for  sociology, 
against  the  charge  that  it  has  no  subject-matter,  on  the  types  of 
relations  which  these  books  bring  to  light. 

Fourth,  The  most  impressive  body  of  social  science  in  the 
world  is  sociology  in  everything  hut  name.    Professor  Ford  says : 

In  America,  although  not  to  any  extent  in  Europe,  sociology,  con- 
sidered as  a  scheme  of  methodology,  has  made  some  impression  on 
scholars  in  the  established  sciences. 

One  might  exhaust  the  thesaurus  of  sophistries  without  find- 
ing a  more  perfect  specimen  of  correct  statement  of  fact  which 
utterly  misrepresents  truth.  The  reason  why  sociology  as 
methodology  has  made  no  distinct  impression  in  Germany  is  that 
the  methodology  that  has  grown  up  within  the  social  sciences 
in  Germany  is  so  nearly  the  methodology  which  the  sociologists 
in  America  are  formulating  that  the  function  of  the  sociological 
methodologist  is  virtually  performed  under  another  title.  The 
spirit  of  life  has  not  been  dissected  out  of  the  social  sciences  in 
Germany  in  anything  like  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  killed 
off  in  England  and  America.  Resurrection  through  external 
methodological  treatment  is  consequently  not  so  obviously  called 
for  in  the  one  case.    It  appears  to  be  the  only  hope  in  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Hobson,  author  of  The  Evolution  of  Modern 
Capitalism,  was  on  his  latest  lecture  tour  in  this  country,  he  made 
some  of  his  economic  colleagues  gasp  by  the  frank  confession, 
"The  reason  why  political  economy  has  so  little  prestige  in  Eng- 
land today  is  that  it  succeeded  in  throttling  sociology  half  a  cen- 
tury ago." 
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There  are  economists  in  American  universities  who  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  their  graduate  students  from  tak- 
ing any  of  the  sociological  courses. 

A  review  copy  of  an  American  book  on  the  methodology  of 
sociology  was  sent  to  the  American  Historical  Review.  The 
editor  returned  it  to  the  publishers  with  the  comment,  "No  doubt 
the  book  will  be  useful  to  the  sociologists,  but  it  contains  noth- 
ing of  interest  to  historians."  The  book  was  nevertheless  treated 
respectfully  by  European  journals  of  all  the  social  sciences.  Its 
main  argument  was  almost  as  directly  a  thesis  in  the  metho- 
dology of  history  as  of  sociology.  It  is  either  valid  or  invalid. 
The  American  editor's  statement  was  either  defamation  of  the 
character  of  historians  in  this  country,  or,  in  denying  their  inter- 
est in  open  questions  of  methodology  it  was  an  official  confession 
of  the  provincialism  against  which  the  sociological  movement  is 
a  protest. 

In  contrast  with  these  crudities,  we  may  point  to  the  fact  that 
Wundt,  to  whom  all  the  psychologists  in  the  world  listen  with 
respect,  if  not  always  with  assent,  in  his  Methodenlehre  gave 
sociology  essentially  the  relation  to  other  divisions  of  science 
which  the  sociologists  have  claimed.  The  only  escape  from  the 
same  conclusion  is  to  plead  the  baby  act,  and  to  stop  short  with 
one's  own  can  of  preserves  instead  of  following  out  the  corre- 
lations of  activities. 

In  the  more  concrete  divisions  of  science,  while  Schaffle 
undoubtedly  sacrificed  some  of  his  prestige  as  an  economist  by 
writing  a  sociology  which  the  Germans  have  never  understood, 
Schmoller,  who  is  outranked  by  none  of  the  economists,  seems 
to  have  fitted  naturally  into  the  position  of  president  of  the 
Institut  Internationale  de  Sociologie.  A  reason  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  preface  to  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  published 
last  year  by  eminent  economists  in  celebration  of  Professor 
Schmoller's  seventieth  birthday.  The  preface  has  the  signatures, 
"Geibel,  Lexis,  von  Philippovich,  Schumacher,  Sering,  Wagner." 
It  contains  this  passage : 

No  one  who  goes  through  the  following  monographs  can  escape  the 
impression  that  the  development  of  German  economic  theory  in  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  has  been  extraordinarily  rich.  Especially  since  the  middle 
of  the  century,  there  is  evident  appearance  of  new  ideas,  and  new  points 
of  view  which  investigation  takes  as  points  of  departure,  and  there  is 
increase  of  the  objects  of  investigation  to  which  research  turns  its  atten- 
tion. In  all  this,  two  facts  are  decisive,  first,  the  revision  to  which  views 
of  the  relations  of  the  individual  to  the  state  were  subjected,  and  second, 
the  deeper  analysis  of  the  individual  himself.  This  latter  led  to  the  result 
that  we  learned  to  understand  individual  volition  and  action  as  product  of 
social  conditions;  we  learned  that  all  the  forces  which  form  the  life  of 
mankind  must  be  investigated  in  their  influence  upon  human  industry,  that 
this  industry  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  absolute  natural 
necessities  alone,  but  also  of  casual  cultural  conditions,  that  is,  of 
factors  historical  in  origin,  and  which  are  morally  influenced  and  directed. 
Therewith  were  new  tasks  imposed  upon  theory  and  policy.  //  was  neces- 
sary to  investigate  the  relationships  of  industry  to  other  social  life-mani- 
festations, and  to  understand  industry  itself  as  an  inseparable  member  of 
the  one  life  of  society!^  Necessarily  involved  in  all  this  was  enhanced 
sense  of  the  significance  of  all  the  historically  evolved  institutions  and 
organizations  into  which  individuals  are  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion  articu- 
lated, the  family,  the  corporations,  the  parish,  the  state,  etc.  This  exten- 
sion of  the  range  of  research  produced  new  tendencies  and  methods  in 
science,  and  therewith  at  the  same  time  an  antithesis  of  views  about 
boundaries  and  purposes,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  expression  of  the 
variety  of  the  tasks  which  economic  theory  must  undertake. 

Whether,  in  view  of  this  fact,  one  may  speak  of  a  unified  economic 
theory,  is  a  question  which  cannot  here  be  answered.  Whatever  be  the 
answer,  the  results  of  this  development  must  be  taken  over,  and  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  merit  belongs  to  the  German  national  economists  of 
having,  in  all  this,  begun  to  investigate  industry  in  all  its  relationships, 
and  to  interpret  national  industry  as  a  historical  social  organism,  and 
hence  in  the  flux  of  social  becoming  and  changing.  In  this  historical  life 
process  of  popular  industry,  man  appears  not  merely  as  the  determined  but 
also  as  a  determining  factor,  which  through  law  and  morality  takes  a  hand 
in  the  order  and  progress  of  historical  occurrences.  This  perception  is  the 
root  from  which  the  most  important  and  decisive  remodellings  of  our 
science  have  grown.  It  has  not  abolished  the  value  of  that  scientific  tend- 
ency which  limits  itself  to  investigation  of  purely  economic  regularities, 
but  it  has  brought  us  into  the  presence  of  new  tasks.  It  has  led  to  deeper 
psychological  consideration  of  the  individual  and  of  his  motivations ;  it  has 
given  an  impulse  to  a  different  conception  of  the  nature  of  civic  society, 
to  a  higher  valuation  of  the  social  organizations  of  mankind  in  general; 
it  has  brought  to  pass  that,  in  many  ways,  economic  theory  has  expanded 
itself  into  social  science. 

'  Italics  ours. 
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While  these  propositions  by  no  means  show  that  there  is  no 
function  left  for  sociologists,  even  in  Germany,  they  present,  to 
anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  English  and  American  economic 
thinking  first,  a  contrast  which  of  itself  would  be  sufficient  to 
vindicate  the  sociological  volunteers  in  this  country,  and  second, 
they  illustrate  very  clearly  why  the  demand  for  a  distinct  soci- 
ological methodology  has  been  less  acute  in  Germany  than  in  the 
English-speaking  countries.  There  has  never  been  as  wooden 
fencing  off  of  the  different  divisions  of  sociological  labor  from 
one  another  in  Grermany  as  is  orthodox  today  in  England  and 
America. 

Turning  to  the  historians,  the  parochialism  of  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars  might  be  shown  by  contrast,  if  space  permitted  analysis 
of  the  attitude  toward  the  subject  shown  by  the  best-known 
French  historical  methodologist,  Seignobos,  in  his  monograph.  La 
methode  historique  appliquee  aux  sciences  sociales.  The  same 
contrast  appears  in  the  leadmg  German  writer  on  historical 
methodology.  In  his  latest  edition  Bemheim  defines  history  as 
follows : 

Historical  science  is  the  science  which  investigates  and  exhibits  the 
temporally  and  spatially  delimited  facts  of  the  development  of  mankind  in 
their  (singular  as  well  as  typical  and  collective)  activities  as  social  beings, 
in  the  correlation  of  psycho-physical  causality.* 

If  English  and  American  historians  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  adopt  such  a  declaration — with  heart  as  well  as  with 
lips,  and  with  decent  insight  into  all  that  it  involves — we  could 
hardly  wonder  if  some  of  the  more  faint-hearted  sociologists 
should  infer  that  their  occupation  was  gone. 

As  to  the  political  scientists,  it  would  be  easy  to  maintain 
the  thesis  that,  from  Montesquieu  in  France,  and  von  Osse  in 
Germany,  the  continental  predecessors  of  present  political  theo- 
rists have,  on  the  whole,  considering  the  state  of  knowledge  in 

'  "Die  Geschichtswissetischaft  ist  die  Wissenschaft,  welche  die  zeitlich  und 
raumlich  bestimmten  Tatsachen  der  Entwicklung  der  Menschen  in  ihren  (singu- 
laren  wie  typischen  und  kollektiven)  Betatigungen  als  soziale  Wesen  im  Zu- 
sammenhange  psycho-physischer  Kausalitat  erforscht  und  darstellt." — Lehrbuch 
der  historischen  Methode  und  der  Geschichts-philosophie  fiinfte  und  sechste 
Auflage  (1908),  p.  9. 
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their  day,  shown  more  affinity  for  what  we  now  call  the  func- 
tional interpretation  of  society  than  the  type  of  classifiers  for 
whom  Professor  Ford  speaks.' 

The  jealousy  which  would  smother  sociology,  in  the  interest 
of  a  programme  of  forcing  all  knowledge  into  cans,  of  form  and 
caliber  prescribed  by  an  a  priori  schematology,  is  not  science  but 
decadence. 

Fifth,  No  competent  sociologist  ever  supposed  that  he  had  a 
technique  which  could  he  a  substitute  for  adequate  means  of 
research  already  devised  by  other  divisions  of  social  science. 
No  one  who  comprehends  the  sociological  movement,  and  means 
to  tell  the  truth,  would  be  caught  accusing  the  sociologists  of 
trjang  to  make  facts  and  relations  and  programmes  out  of  noth- 
ing by  a  method  through  the  use  of  which  sociologists  claimed 
to  be  sufficient  unto  themselves.  The  precise  opposite  is  not  only 
assumed  by  the  sociologists,  but  from  the  start  they  have  labored 
to  provoke  all  the  can-openers  for  very  shame  to  admit  the  like 
in  their  own  cases.  The  sociologist  has  to  take  his  physics  and 
psychology,  and  ethnology,  and  history,  and  economics,  as  they 
are  given  to  him  by  the  present  condition  of  those  divisions  of 
labor.  If  he  makes  mistakes  of  fact  or  of  conclusion,  they  are 
probably  not  counts  against  sociology  at  all.  They  may  justify 
true  bills  against  the  individual's  patience  and  caution  and  so- 
briety. They  may  chiefly  expose  either  the  incompleteness  of 
the  older  divisions  of  knowledge,  or  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
of  communication  between  scientific  investigators. 

Sixth,  Sociology  could  afford  to  rest  its  expectation  of  vindi- 
cation solely  on  its  attorneyship  for  the  motor  aspects  of  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  that  is  knowledge  only  is  an  abortion.  Knowl- 
edge is  vital  only  when  it  is  transformed  into  arterial  sustenance 
for  action.  Here  again  sociology  is  neither  a  creator  out  of 
nothing  nor  a  monopolist  of  the  thing  created.  It  has  specialized 
more  persistently  than  any  other  division  of  science  upon  the 
problem  of  making  knowledge  available  for  the  guidance  of  con- 

*  So  far  as  the  Germans  are  concerned,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  this 
in  a  book  which  will  appear  in  September:  The  Cameralists,  the  Pioneers  of 
German  Social  Polity. 
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structive  social  conduct.  To  say  that  we  may  summon  from  the 
historians  and  moralists  and  political  philosophers  and  economists 
a  gjeat  cloud  of  witnesses  that  knowledge  is  of  no  use  until  it  is 
applied,  robs  sociology  of  no  laurels.  Does  anyone  discover  a 
danger  that  knowledge  will  apply  itself  too  fast  in  rationalizing 
the  world's  conduct?  Is  there  no  room  for  specializing  as 
admonisher  of  men  that  knowledge  is  at  hand  which  our  social 
programmes  have  not  assimilated  ?  Both  the  Verein  fur  Social- 
politik  in  1871,  and  the  American  Economic  Association  in  1885 
projected  the  motor  impulse  into  social  science  in  a  salutary  way. 
Without  disparaging  either  movement,  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  there  was  in  each  a  certain  hiatus  between  the  dynamic 
sentiment  of  the  organization,  and  the  dynamic  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  give  the  sentiment  lasting  force.  Sociology  has  done  no 
mean  service  in  calling  for  organization  of  that  sentiment  into  a 
system  which  shall  rely  for  support  upon  functional  psychology. 

In  a  nutshell,  our  whole  elaborate  scientific  liturgy  of  life  no 
more  fits  the  reality  which  we  encounter  when  we  freely  inspect 
human  experience,  than  Calvin's  Institutes  reflect  the  moral  order 
in  which  modem  men  believe.  The  sociological  movement  is 
fundamentally  a  resolve  to  learn  life  from  life,  not  to  take  a 
version  of  it  on  the  authority  of  a  pseudo-scientific  liturgy. 
The  sociological  movement  begins  whenever  men  part  company 
with  the  Weltanschauung  that  life  is  a  department  store  stocked 
with  original  packages  of  assorted  stuff.  The  sociological  move- 
ment gets  a  character  of  its  own  as  fast  as  it  brings  into  dis- 
tinct focus  the  substitute  Weltanschauung  which  the  process  con- 
ception of  life  throws  on  the  screen.  The  nearest  that  we  are 
likely  to  get  for  a  long  time  to  literalism  in  our  social  sciences 
will  be  in  rendering  the  on-goings  of  the  life-process  in  some 
variation  of  these  terms:  Everything  that  occurs  among  men 
is  a  certain  reaction  of  the  physical  forces;  beyond  that  it  is  more 
distinctively  evolving  processes  first  of  knoimng,  then  of  feeling 
or  judgment  valuations,  in  view  of  concurrently  evolving  pur- 
poses, and  of  choices  converging  toward  those  purposes. 

The  only  possible  vindication  for  an  intellectual  movement  is 
that  people  after  a  while  find  themselves  thinking  its  way.  It  is  as 
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evident  that  all  thinking  about  social  relations  is  setting  irre- 
sistibly toward  sociological  channels,  as  that  all  our  thinking  is 
affected  by  Darwin.  The  solemn  men,  who  return  from  reading 
the  signs  of  the  times  with  reports  that  there  is  nothing  in  soci- 
ology, deserve  a  stanza  in  the  old  song  of  Noah's  neighbors. 
They  knew  it  wasn't  going  to  be  much  of  a  shower. 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM  IN.  AMERICA 


JOHN   SPARGO 
Yonkers    N.  Y. 


The  most  remarkable  recent  development  of  socialism  in 
America  is  the  phase  of  the  movement  represented  by  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  Fellowship.  Almost  every  country  in  the  world 
has  its  Christian-socialist  movement,  but  only  in  the  United 
States  is  there  a  perfectly  harmonious  and  intimate  relation 
between  it  and  the  regular  socialist  political  party. 

England  is  the  classic  home  of  so-called  Christian  socialism. 
Little  more  is  implied  by  the  term,  in  England,  than  a  philan- 
thropic attitude  toward  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Among  the 
members  of  the  various  Christian-socialistic  organizations  there 
are  many  earnest  and  sincere  men  and  women  who  accept  the  full 
political  programme  without  reserve  and  loyally  support  it.  But 
most  of  the  members  do  not.  They  content  themselves  with 
preaching  an  ethical  propaganda  of  human  brotherhood,  and,  on 
the  practical  side,  with  reform  movements,  such  as  co-operative 
trading,  anti-sweating  crusades,  relief  colonies  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  promotion  of  the  use  of  leadless-glaze  pottery — 
all  very  commendable  works,  but  not  fundamentally  related  to 
socialism  as  that  term  is  rightly  understood. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice,  the  founder  of  English  Christian  socialism,  it  is  evident 
enough  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  great  fundamental 
changes  contemplated  by  the  socialist  of  today.  His  desire  was 
to  "christianize  socialism,"  by  which  he  could  not  have  meant 
more  than  to  supplant  socialism  by  Christianity.  The  spirit  of 
Maurice  largely  prevails  in  the  Christian-socialist  movement 
today,  and  to  find  prominent  Christian  socialists  opposing  the 
socialist  candidates  at  election  time,  and  supporting  anti-socialists, 
is  not  unusual. 

The  Christian-socialistic  movement  of  Germany — the  move- 
ment started  and  led  by  the  Protestants,  Pastor  Todt,  and  the  late 

i6 
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Dr.  Stocker — has  long  been  the  subject  of  merciless  criticism  by 
those  who  denied  its  right  to  be  considered  either  Christian  or 
socialist.  On  its  economic  side,  at  least,  Pastor  Todt's  work  was 
originally  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Marxian  socialist  theory, 
but  the  aggressive  "atheism"  of  the  leaders  of  the  social-Demo- 
cratic party  developed  in  him  a  sort  of  mania.  Starting  out  to 
convert  the  social  democrats  from  this  cardinal  error,  he  and  his 
friends  became  more  and  more  concerned  with  fighting  the 
socialists  upon  the  religious  issue  than  with  supporting  them  upon 
the  economic  issue.  For  many  years  the  Mucker-Socialismus  of 
the  Christian  socialists  has  taken  the  form  of  bitter  opposition  to 
the  social-democratic  party.  It  has  stood  for  the  reactionary 
policy  of  strengthening  the  monarchical  power,  to  make  the 
sovereign  absolute  and  independent  of  parliament,  and  for  that 
most  detestable  of  propagandas,  at  once  repulsive  to  Christian 
and  socialist  ethics,  anti-Semitism.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
intense,  immeasurable  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  average  Ger- 
man socialist  for  this  kind  of  Christian  socialism,  and  the  spread 
of  that  hatred  and  contempt  to  other  lands. 

In  the  United  States  we  have,  happily,  never  had  Christian 
socialism  of  the  German,  Todt-Stocker  brand.  We  have  always 
had  a  few  Christian  socialists  of  the  Kingsley-Maurice  type, 
mostly  confining  their  activities  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  never  coming  into  contact  with  the  actual  socialist 
movement.  But  the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  represents 
neither  of  these  types.  It  is  concerned  only  with  the  carrying 
of  the  doctrines  of  socialism  as  taught  by  the  socialist  party  to  the 
Christian  church.  It  has  thus  a  very  close  relation  to  the  political 
socialist  movement. 

When  one  reflects  that  the  socialist  movement  in  America 
was  for  many  years,  and  until  very  recent  times,  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  of  Germans,  and  that  the  German  influence, 
while  rapidly  declining,  is  still  quite  an  important  factor  in  the 
movement,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  consternation  with 
which  the  foimation  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship,  by 
active  members  of  the  socialist  party,  was  viewed.  Here,  indeed, 
was  treason  to  the  cause!    That  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
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active  members  of  the  socialist  party  should  warmly  support  the 
fellowship  was  incomprehensible. 

Equally  strange  was  the  fact  that  the  Christian  socialists  did 
not  begin  a  propaganda  to  christianize  the  socialists,  but  con- 
fined themselves  to  doing  socialist  propaganda  among  the  Chris- 
tians— not  the  propaganda  of  a  diluted  socialism,  but  the  same 
straight,  uncompromising  socialism  for  which  the  socialist  party 
stood.  Filled  with  hatred  and  distrust  of  Christian  socialism, 
many  went  to  the  lectures  and  meetings  arranged  by  the  fellow- 
ship, expecting  to  detect  the  cloven  hoof  of  their  devil.  They 
were  dumbfounded  to  discover  that,  except  for  some  devotional 
exercises,  and  the  use  of  a  somewhat  strange  theological  jargon, 
the  meetings  were  just  like  those  arranged  by  the  party.  Often 
there  were  the  same  speakers — prominent  socialists  of  undoubted 
integrity,  not  Christians,  often,  indeed,  Jews!  The  burden  of 
the  speeches  was  the  same :  men  were  urged  to  support  the  social- 
ist party;  the  "class  struggle"  was  clearly  enunciated;  sometimes 
the  red  flag  was  much  in  evidence.  Christian  ministers  preached 
openly  in  support  of  the  socialist  party,  and  urged  their  hearers 
to  vote  for  Mr,  Debs,  the  socialist-party  candidate! 

Here  was  a  miracle:  an  inexplicable  thing.  The  socialists 
of  Europe  heard  of  it  and  read  about  it  and  were  staggered  by 
the  new  phenomenon.  Professor  Ragaz,  a  theological  professor 
of  Zurich,  himself  a  socialist,  declares  that  there  was  intense 
astonishment  on  the  part  of  the  social  democrats  of  Europe  at 
the  socialist  orthodoxy  displayed  at  the  Christian-socialist  con- 
ferences held  in  various  American  cities.  They  could  not  under- 
stand the  union  of  Christian  belief  with  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing adherence  to  the  Marxian  philosophy.  "How  can  that  sort 
of  regular  party  doctrine  come  from  Christians?"  they  asked. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  social  democrats  in  Freiburg,  Ger- 
many, exclaimed  with  amazement:  "Why,  good  straight  party 
members,  who  have  worked  for  socialism  for  years,  have  left 
here  to  go  to  America,  and  we  hear  after  a  while  that  he  or  she 
actually  goes  to  church,  and  one  has  even  joined  a  church. 
What  kind  of  a  church,  and  what  kind  of  a  socialist  movement 
have  you  got  over  there,  anyhow  ?" 

In  fact  the  fellowship  is  not  a  Christian-socialist  organization 
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at  all.  The  name  is  a  misnomer,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
its  members,  should  be  changed.  "Fellowship  of  Socialist 
Christians"  would  be  much  more  nearly  descriptive  of  the  aims 
and  spirit  of  the  organization,  but  not  entirely  so.  For  there  are 
Jews  among  its  membership,  and  even  agnostics  and  atheists. 
The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  "permeate  churches  and 
other  religious  institutions  with  the  social  message  of  Jesus" — 
by  which  socialism  is  understood.  All  who  agree  with  the  neces- 
sity of  that  are  welcome  to  membership. 

The  position  of  the  fellowship  has  been  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally stated  in  a  "Declaration  of  Principles,"  adopted  at  the 
national  convention  last  June.  This  statement,  written  by  a 
prominent  socialist  writer  active  in  the  socialist  party,  sets  forth 
that  the  fellowship  "does  not  stand  for  a  socialism  that  is  dis- 
tinctively Christian;"  that  it  has  no  connection  with,  or  relation 
to,  the  so-called  Christian-socialist  movement  in  Europe  which 
antagonizes  the  socialist  parties ;  that  it  stands  for  uncompromis- 
ing socialism  as  represented  by  the  great  international  socialist 
movement  and  by  the  socialist  party  of  the  United  States;  that 
its  aim  is  "not  to  christianize  socialism,"  but  simply  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of,  and  belief  in,  socialism  among  people  of  religious 
belief  and  affiliation. 

In  this  spirit,  the  fellowship  has  held  meetings  all  over  the 
United  States.  Many  of  its  most  active  members  are  equally 
active  in  the  socialist  party  itself.  Just  prior  to  the  last  election, 
some  two  hundred  ministers,  all  in  actual  charge  of  parishes,  and 
representing  all  the  leading  Protestant  sects,  signed  a  manifesto 
pledging  themselves  to  the  socialist  cause,  and  it  is  said  that 
upward  of  two  thousand  other  ministers  have  signified  their 
general  sympathy  and  support. 

Whatever  one's  views  of  socialism  may  be,  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  this  development  of  socialism  in  America  is  a  most 
remarkable  phenomenon.  Will  the  union  of  socialism  and 
Christianity  continue,  or  will  a  split  inevitably  occur  upon  the 
religious  issue?  Time  alone  can  answer  that  question  with  cer- 
tainty, but  it  must  be  said  that  there  are  fewer  signs  of  such  a 
split  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement. 
Rash,   incautious,  tactless  men  on  either  side  may  provoke  a 
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division  at  any  time,  but  with  a  continuance  of  the  broad,  wise 
tolerance  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  upon  both  sides  the  per- 
manence of  the  union  would  seem  to  be  secured. 

The  fact  is  that  socialism  has  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country.  Modern  socialism  had  its  roots  in 
the  scientific  renascence  which  began  with  Darwin,  and  it  natur- 
ally and  inevitably  partook  of  the  resultant  rationalism.  It  was 
inevitably  drawn  into  the  phase  of  the  long  warfare  of  science 
and  theology  which  the  new  theories  provoked.  Just  as  a  belief 
in  the  new  theories  of  evolution  was,  for  a  long  time,  regarded, 
on  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  as  being  synonymous  with 
atheism,  so  belief  in  socialism,  for  a  long  time,  was  held  by 
friends  and  foes  alike  as  being  synonymous  with  atheism.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  Liebknecht's  i:tatement  in  1875,  that  no  one  is 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a  socialist  "who  does  not  consecrate  him- 
self to  the  spread  of  atheism,"  and  the  wild  diatribes  of  Bebel 
in  the  same  period,  to  the  declaration  of  the  German  social- 
democratic  party,  in  the  Erfurt  Programm,  in  1891,  that  reli- 
gious belief  is  a  private  matter,  and  to  Bebel's  action  in  advising 
the  wide  circulation  of  Pastor  Kutter's  book.  They  Must! — an 
exhortation  to  Christians  to  support  the  social  democracy  he- 
cause  they  are  Christians. 

The  tide  of  crude  materialism  which  was  at  its  height  in  the 
late  sixties  and  early  seventies  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
receded,  largely  because  its  battles  against  equally  crude  dogmas 
have  won.  Christianity  has  thrown  off  the  shackles  of  dogma, 
to  a  large  extent,  and  returned  to  its  primal  social  ideals.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  blind  faith  of  the  early  rationalism,  with  its 
bitter  intolerance,  has  been  modified.  When  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  In  America  can  carry  the  red  card 
of  membership  in  the  socialist  party,  and  when,  as  at  the  last 
convention  in  Chicago,  delegates  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  socialist  party,  as  loyal  Catholics,  without  any  shame  or 
apology  to  any  of  their  comrades,  can  go  directly  from  mass 
to  the  work  of  shaping  the  policy  of  the  socialist  party,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  new  socialism  of  a  quality 
and  temper  undreamed  of  by  Marx  and  Engels. 


THE  IMMIGRANT'S  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


ALCOTT  W.  STOCKWELL 
U.  S.  Immigration  Service,  Boston 


Much  of  the  opposition  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  pre- 
vent the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  framed  at  the  memorable 
convention  of  1787  in  Philadelphia,  was  justified  by  a  most 
serious  omission  in  the  structure  of  that  instrument.  The  omis- 
sion was  nothing  less  than  a  failure  essentially  to  recognize  the 
ultimate  object  for  which  constitutions  are  created.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  delegates  had  been  concentrated  on  the  frame  while 
the  foundation,  corresponding  with  the  individual  rights  of  the 
citizens  for  whom  the  government  was  to  be  erected,  seemingly 
had  been  ignored.  It  became  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Instead  of  altering  the  completed  structure,  however,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  add  a  series  of  amendments  which  should  adequately 
recognize  and  guard  the  claims  of  the  common  people.  The  so- 
called  Bill  of  Rights  was  accordingly  framed.  Presented  in  the 
form  of  ten  amendments  this  Bill  of  Rights  became  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  as  finally  adopted. 

The  prime  object  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates,  as  reflected 
in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  was  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  the  "people  of  the  United  States"  and  their  "pos- 
terity." Little  did  they  conceive,  however,  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  nation  that  they  were  founding.  In  the  strongest 
flights  of  imagination  they  could  scarcely  have  grasped  the  even- 
tual significance  of  the  term  posterity  which  now  relates  to  a 
population  of  eighty-five  millions.  Nor  would  they  have  believed 
that  the  Constitution  might  one  day  protect  millions  who  could 
not,  technically  speaking,  be  called  the  "people  of  the  United 
States."  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  our  vast  immigrant  popu- 
lation enjoys  on  a  practical  basis  of  equality  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  the  citizens  that  compose  the  nation.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  however,  that  immigration  legislation  has  been  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.    The  active  manifestation  of  that 
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spirit  in  recent  years  has  culminated  in  the  Immigration  Act 
approved  February  20,  1907,  which  in  effect  constitutes  the 
immigrant's  bill  of  rights. 

To  acknowledge  this  fact  is  merely  to  recognize  a  notable 
expression  of  that  universally  advancing  spirit  of  humanity 
which,  despite  many  appearances  to  the  contrary,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  modern  civilization.  Nevertheless  the 
example  of  the  United  States  is  unique  among  the  great  nations 
in  respect  to  its  attitude  toward  the  individual  immigrant  and 
toward  the  immigrant  as  an  individual.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible,  for  example,  elsewhere  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such 
an  elaborate  legal  system  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the 
alien  immigrant  as  is  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

This  statement  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
neglect  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  nor  the 
omission  of  measures  designed  to  guard  their  interests.  Those 
classes  of  aliens,  in  other  words,  that  are  deemed  by  general  con- 
sent to  be  totally  undesirable,  are  excluded  from  admittance. 
Thus  provision  is  made  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  aliens 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  a  loathsome  or  dangerous,  con- 
tagious disease,  as  well  as  idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded  persons, 
epileptics,  insane  persons,  persons  who  have  been  insane  within 
five  years  previously,  persons  who  have  had  two  or  more  attacks 
of  insanity  at  any  time  previous  to  arrival,  and  persons  certified 
to  have  a  mental  defect  which  may  affect  their  ability  to  earn  a 
living.^  From  the  excluding  decision  of  the  immigration  officers 
at  the  port  of  arrival,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  found  to  be  within 
any  of  the  foregoing  classes,  there  is  no  appeal.  But  an  alien  de- 
barred for  other  cause — such  as  pauperism  or  as  being  a  contract- 
laborer — has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 

^  There  is  an  exception  within  the  first  class  mentioned  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  who  has,  after  landing,  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  provided  that  if  his  wife  or  any  of  his 
children,  for  whom  he  may  thereafter  send,  is  found  to  be  "affected  with  any 
contagious  disorder,"  admittance  may  be  secured  if  it  shall  be  determined  that 
the  "disorder  is  easily  curable"  or  if  "they  can  be  permitted  to  land  without 
danger  to  other  persons." 
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ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington.  The  secretary 
may,  after  reviewing  all  the  evidence,  reverse  the  decision  ren- 
deed  at  the  port  of  arrival  and  permit  landing.  Thus  aliens  to  the 
number  of  1,600,  debarred  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1908,  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  in  about  one-half  the  cases  the 
appeal  was  sustained.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
landed  under  bond.  Some  six  hundred  and  fifty  additional  were 
also  admitted  on  bond  as  provided  by  law  in  reference  to  certain 
types  of  medical  cases.  ^ 

One  would  suppose  that  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  case  of  a  rejected  immigrant,  or  of  an  alien  ordered 
deported,  ceased  at  the  time  of  his  delivery  aboard  the  vessel 
selected  for  his  passage  to  the  country  whence  he  came.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  proved  the  contrary.  To  square  the  records 
of  deportation  with  the  modern  demands  of  humanity  it  has  been 
necessary  further  to  protect  the  excluded  immigrant  in  two  direc- 
tions. Suitable  penalties  have  been  provided,  in  the  first  place, 
for  the  punishment  of  a  steamship  master  or  agent  who  enforces 
payment  from  a  rejected  alien  or  his  relatives  for  the  cost  of  the 
return  passage;^  and  in  the  second  place  special  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  cases  of  debarred  immigrants,  as  well  as  of 
aliens  returned  within  the  statutory  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  landing,  whose  mental  or  physical  condition  is  such  as 
to  require  particular  care  and  attention  on  the  ocean  voyage. 
Under  the  existing  regulations  the  steamship  company  (repre- 
sented during  the  voyage  by  the  ship's  surgeon)  becomes  respon- 
sible for  this  special  attendance.  The  company  is  required  to 
return  a  signed  report  showing  the  condition  and  care  of  the 

'It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1908  (ending 
June  30,  1908)  there  vrere  turned  back  at  the  ports  of  arrival  about  11,000 
aliens,  or  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  nearly  800,000  applying  for 
admittance.  (See  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  pp.  14-16). 

'The  law  specifically  provides  that  a  debarred  alien,  or  one  deported  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  landing,  shall  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  the 
steamship  company  bringing  him  to  the  United  States.  Occasional  reports  of 
successful  attempts  on  the  part  of  steamship  agents  or  officials  to  secure  reim- 
bursement for  the  cost  of  return  passage  called  for  the  remedy  which  is  now 
provided. 
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alien  during  the  process  of  deportation  and  including  a  receipt 
of  delivery  from  the  proper  relatives  or  authorities  at  the  point 
of  final  destination. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  international  law  that  dependents  are  justly- 
supportable  at  the  expense  of  the  government  of  which  they  are 
legal  citizens.  The  principle  is  also  fundamental  in  the  law  of 
self-preservation  as  applied  to  states  or  nations.  In  the  recog- 
nition of  this  principle  the  United  States  has  encountered  a  prob- 
lem the  pressure  of  which  has  been  keenly  felt  in  the  older  and 
more  densely  populated  communities.  Where  the  demand  for 
relief  has  expressed  itself  in  legislation,  however,  the  state  has 
remained  true  to  its  traditions  by  specifically  guarding  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  the  alien  through  the  incorporation  of  measures 
aimed  at  the  avoidance  of  undue  severity  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

An  examination  of  sees.  20  and  21  of  the  act  of  1907,  and 
the  regulations  predicated  thereon,  will  make  this  fact  apparent. 
These  sections  provide  for  the  depyortation  at  any  time  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  landing,  at  the  expense  of  the  steam- 
ship company  bringing  them,  of  aliens  found  to  be  unlawfully 
in  the  United  States.  Among  this  class  are  aliens  who  become 
public  chaises  in  hospitals  or  other  charitable  institutions  from 
causes  existing  prior  to  landing,  and  alien  inmates  of  penal  insti- 
tutions (or  otherwise  apprehended)  who  are  ascertained  to  have 
committed  a  felony  or  crime  involving  moral  turpitude  prior  to 
entering  the  United  States.^  An  alien,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
becomes  a  public  charge  from  causes  arising  subsequent  to  land- 
ing is  not  subject  to  expulsion  under  the  immigration  laws.  Nor 
is  there  provision  for  dealing  with  the  cases  of  alien  malefactors 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  committed  in  this  country.^ 

*The  following  additional  classes  of  aliens  are  subject  to  deportation 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  landing:  (i)  Aliens  who,  at  the  time  of 
entry,  belonged  to  any  of  the  classes  excluded  from  admittance  and  who 
should,  therefore,  have  been  then  debarred ;  (2)  alien  women  or  girls  found 
to  be  leading  an  immoral  life ;  and  (3)  aliens  found  to  have  entered  the 
country  at  any  other  place  or  in  any  other  manner  than  as  provided  by  the 
regulations  or  designated  by  the  immigration  officers. 

•A  single  exception  to  this  statement  relates  to  alien  women  or  girls  found 
to  be  leading  an  immoral  life  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  landing.   With 
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But  in  treating  "prior"  cases  that  are  subject  to  deportation 
the  rights  of  the  ahens  are  guarded  in  a  noteworthy  manner. 
Rules  32  to  35  inclusive,  of  the  Immigration  Regulations  indicate 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  an  alien  who  becomes 
a  public  charge  within  the  statutory  period  from  causes  existing 
prior  to  landing.  These  preliminary  requirements  embrace  ( i ) 
the  submission  of  an  "unequivocal"  medical  certificate  by  the 
institution  in  which  the  alien  is  a  pubUc  charge;  (2)  the  securing 
of  an  official  verification  of  landing  from  the  records  at  the  port 
of  the  alien's  entry;  (3)  a  formal  application  for  warrant  of 
arrest  from  the  immigration  officer,,  to  whose  attention  the  case 
has  been  brought,  addressed  to  the  department  at  Washington; 
and  (4)  a  hearing  under  the  terms  of  the  warrant  (if  issued) 
accorded  the  alien,  who  is  apprised  in  advance  of  his  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  show  cause, 
if  any,  why  he  should  not  be  deported  in  conformity  to  law. 
After  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  (which  includes  a  supple- 
mentary certificate  from  the  physician  in  charge  indicating 
whether  the  condition  of  the  alien  is  such  as  to  require  special 
care  and  attention  during  the  ocean  voyage)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  may  issue  a  warrant  of  deportation  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  alien  is  here  in  violation  of  law.  In  other  cases  of 
aliens  who  may  be  found  subject  to  expulsion  the  preliminary 
procedure  is  practically  identical.  These  aliens,  also,  pending  a 
decision  in  their  cases,  may  be  released  from  custody  on  the 
giving  of  a  suitable  bond. 

The  law,  however,  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of 
measures  reasonably  to  safeguard  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
immigrant.  Not  content  with  this  very  creditable  achievement 
it  proceeds  further  and  incidentally  protects  the  immigrant's 
reputation  by  avoiding  the  opprobrium  which  in  this  country 
attaches  to  any  form  of  economic  dependence  upon  the  com- 

this  exception  the  existing  laws  and  regulations  do  not  provide  for  the 
deportation  of  an  alien  on  the  basis  of  a  criminal  record  established  after 
landing.  It  must  be  shown  that  he  has,  prior  to  arrival,  "been  convicted  of 
or  admits  having  committed  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving 
moral  turpitude ;"  and  then  only  within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  date  of 
landing  is  he  liable  to  expulsion. 
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munity.  The  regulations  provide,  that  is  to  say,  for  payment  of 
the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance  in  hospital  from  the  date  of 
notification  to  that  of  the  alien's  deportation,  out  of  the  Immi- 
grant Fund  created  by  the  head-tax  collected  from  the  steam- 
ship companies.  The  progressive  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, indeed,  as  long  ago  as  1894,  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  federal  government  under  the  terms  of  which  payment  is 
made  from  the  Immigrant  Fund  in  cases  also  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  landing 
from  causes  arising  subsequent  thereto.  Such  cases,  of  course, 
are  not  subject  to  deportation.  The  point  to  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, is  the  relief  of  the  community  from  the  burden  of  support- 
ing those  who  have  no  claim  of  citizenship  or  "settlement."  * 
Nevertheless  the  reputation  of  our  immigrant  population  has 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  a  fractional  number  who  con- 
stitute what  is  loosely  termed  the  criminal  class. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  criminal,  like  the  poor,  is 
always  with  us.  Eventually,  doubtless,  the  one  class  will  disap- 
pear with  the  other  since  each  becomes  more  anomalous  with 
advancing  civilization.  Both  are  largely  the  result  of  conditions 
for  which  the  individual  units  are  not  wholly  responsible;  both 
deserve  sympathetic  and  humane  treatment.  But  with  the  recog- 
nition of  these  common  principles  there  occurs  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  In  a  practical  consideration  of  the  problem  the  delinquent 
class  is  to  be  treated  as  a  positive  and  the  dependent  class  as  a 
negative  menace  to  society.  The  difference  from  the  immigra- 
tion standpoint  is  sufficiently  definitive  to  be  recognized  in  legis- 
lation. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  principles  involved  it  is  important 
justly  to  determine  the  status  of  the  convicted  offender  against 

•The  steamship  companies  are  assessed  a  head-tax  of  $4.00  on  every 
alien  admitted  to  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  tax  is  paid 
indirectly  by  the  immigrants,  and  included  in  the  cost  of  their  transportation, 
they  appear  justly  entitled  to  an  emergency  claim  upon  the  fund  created  by 
their  contributions.  This  is  a  right  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  there  has  remained  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  Immigrant 
Fund  after  payment  of  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  maintenance  of  the  U.  S. 
Immigration  Service. 
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society.  Is  he  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  courtesies  established 
by  society  for  the  benefit  of  its  peaceable  and  law-abiding  mem- 
bers? Does  not  the  offender  by  virtue  of  his  offense,  so  to  speak, 
forfeit  his  rights  to  such  benefits?  The  provisions  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1907  make  no  specific  distinction  among  the 
several  classes  subject  to  expulsion  within  three  years  after  land- 
ing. The  alien  malefactor  is  granted  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  as  the  unfortunate  immigrant  who  becomes  a  public 
charge  in  hospital  from  prior  causes  or  who,  for  any  other  reason, 
may  be  found  to  be  illegally  in  the  United  States.  His  case  is 
not  considered  with  a  view  to  deportation,  in  other  words,  unless 
(i)  the  existence  of  a  "prior"  criminal  record  is  proved  and 
(2)  an  official  verification  of  landing  is  furnished  which  shows 
(or  he  admits  the  fact)  that  he  has  been  in  the  country  for  a 
period  of  less  than  three  years. 

The  new  law  had  been  in  force  less  than  a  year,  however, 
when  the  need  of  discrimination  became  manifest.  Difficulties 
peculiar  to  the  disposal  of  cases  of  the  most  undesirable  class 
were  frequently  encountered.  The  task  of  securing  verification 
of  landing  was  at  times  insurmountable.  The  positively  unde- 
sirable alien  was  seen  to  be  the  one  who  took  the  precaution  to 
migrate  under  an  assumed  name,  to  change  his  name  after  arrival, 
or  to  enter  the  United  States  in  some  other  surreptitious  manner. 
The  probability  of  securing  a  verification  of  landing  under  such 
conditions  was  exceedingly  remote.  It  also  happened  that  aliens 
actually  subject  to  expulsion  frequently  refused  to  divulge  such 
facts  as  would  assist  in  the  verification  of  landing,  or  deliberately 
falsified  with  the  same  object  in  view.'^ 

'  If  this  paper  had  not  already  exceeded  its  original  limits  the  present 
would  be  an  opportune  occasion  for  specifying  the  classes  of  aliens  to  whom 
this  paragraph  refers.  Mention  should  be  made,  at  least,  of  the  class  known 
as  deserting  alien  seamen.  There  is  a  constant  leakage  through  the  various 
ports  of  aliens  once  rejected,  or  known  to  be  inadmissible,  who  secure  passage 
in  the  guise  of  seamen  and  desert  their  ship  on  arrival.  The  resulting  con- 
ditions afford  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  present-day  immigra- 
tion. It  is  obviously  true  that  the  restrictive  features  of  the  law  may  be 
largely  neutralized  by  a  failure  properly  to  control  this  leak.  So  far  it  has 
seemingly  been  impossible  to  secure  such  co-operative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  interested  steamship  companies  as  is  essential  to  anything  like  adequate 
control  of  this  evil. 
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To  provide  for  these  contingencies,  therefore,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  issued  special  instructions,  incorpo- 
rated in  two  departmental  circulars,  with  reference  to  the  more 
expeditious  disposal  of  cases  of  alien  anarchists  and  criminals  as 
well  as  of  alien  women  and  girls  found  to  be  leading  an  immoral 
life.  The  secretary  specifically  directs  that  "when  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  alien's  arrival,  by  reason  of  his 
concealing  it  or  refusing  to  disclose  it,  it  may  be  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  the  preliminary  proceedings  that  the  date  of  his  land- 
ing is  within  the  three  years  fixed  by  the  statute."  The  burden 
of  proving  the  contrary  in  such  cases  is  thus  cast  upon  the  alien 
involved. 

It  is  probable  that  this  regulation  fills  the  gap  in  the  existing 
law  as  well  as  practicable.  But  there  has  arisen  the  demand  for 
legislation  to  provide  a  distinct  and  separate  basis  for  treating 
the  cases  of  alien  felons,  criminals,  and  anarchists  whose  criminal 
record,  belief,  or  practice  is  established,  recognized,  or  demon- 
strated subsequent  to  landing.  One  of  the  sources  of  this  demand 
is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the  great  body  of  our  immigrant  popu- 
lation whose  true  interests  are  obviously  identical  with  those  of 
the  nation.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  but  a  step  to  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  their  interests  may  be  especially  subserved  by  the 
provision  of  more  effective  means  for  ridding  the  country  of 
undesirable  aliens  the  results  of  whose  activities  are  peculiarly 
harmful  to  the  fair  name  of  the  respectable  foreign  element.  To 
retain  such  aliens  in  our  communities,  moreover,  is  to  invite  the 
establishment  of  a  professionally  criminal  class.  Their  acquire- 
ment of  a  domicile  implies  the  creation  of  homes  with  children 
who  may  perpetuate  and  increase  the  number  of  the  undesirable 
type.  If  the  United  States  is  ever  to  be  seriously  afflicted  with  the 
disease  of  anarchism  its  source  may  be  traced  to  infection  from 
alien  anarchists.  The  epidemic  will  be  spread,  however,  by  the 
offspring  of  the  alien  criminal  class  in  this  country. 

These  possible  eventualities  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
It  may  be  that  the  existing  tendencies  are  overrated.  Neverthe- 
less there  are  substantial  grounds  for  advocating  more  stringent 
measures  in  dealing  with  the  alien  criminal  classes.    It  is  believed 
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that  the  immigrant's  bill  of  rights  does  not  wholly  accord  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  state.  The  need  is  felt  of  a  wiser 
adjustment  based  upon  what  is  thought  to  be  a  clearer  perception 
of  individual  rights  as  limited  by  the  prerogatives  of  organized 
society.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  readjustment,  and  in  the 
form  of  protest,  has  not  in  the  past  been  voiceless;  but  it  has 
failed  to  crystallize  in  definite  and  acceptable  recommendations. 
These  recommendations  may  be  broadly  comprised  in  two.  The 
first  relates  to  those  classes  of  aliens  who  under  the  present  laws 
are  subject  to  expulsion  from  causes  existing  prior  to  landing; 
the  second  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proposal  to  provide  for  the  expul- 
sion of  similar  classes  of  aliens  on  the  basis  of  causes  operating 
or  arising  subseqiient  to  arrival.^ 

In  the  first  place  it  is  suggested  that  the  period  during  which 
expulsion  may  occur  be  extended  from  three  to  five  years.  Fur- 
ther recommendation  is  made  that  the  burden  of  proof  in  the 
cases  of  criminals,  anarchists,  and  immoral  women  or  girls  be 
definitely  placed  by  statute  upon  the  alien  malefactor  as  in  the 
cases  of  "assisted  immigrants"  applying  for  admittance  to  the 
United  States.  In  sec.  2  of  the  act  of  1907  it  is  provided  that 
aliens  who  are  assisted  to  migrate  to  the  United  States  shall  for 
that  reason  "affirmatively  and  satisfactorily"  show  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  excluded  classes.  Similarly  the  three 
classes  of  aliens  above  named  might  be  required  affirmatively  and 
satisfactorily  to  show  either  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  that  they  have  resided  in  the  country  for  a  period  of 
more  than  five  (three)  years.  In  the  absence  of  such  showing 
they  would  be  subject  to  expulsion.  This,  again,  would  be  simply 
an  adaptation  of  the  law  which  for  years  has  been  applied  to  all 
Chinese  persons  in  the  regular  administration  of  the  Chinese 
Exclusion  Acts.     It  is  provided  in  sec.  3  of  the  act  of  May  5, 

'  The  Canadian  immigration  law  provides  for  the  deportation  of  any  immi- 
grant who  "has,  within  two  years  of  his  landing  in  Canada,  become  a  public 
charge,  or  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  jail,  prison,  or  hospital,  or  other 
charitable  institution."  No  distinction  is  made  between  "prior"  and  "subse- 
quent" cases.  (See  Law  and  Regulations  of  Canada  Respecting  Immigration 
June  20,  1908,  at  Ottawa.) 
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1892,  that  "any  Chinese  person  arrested  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  unlawfully  within  the  United 
States  unless  such  person  shall  establish,  by  affirmative  proof,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  such  justice,  judge,  or  commissioner,  his  law- 
ful right  to  remain  in  the  United  States."  Shall  we  continue  to 
accord  a  greater  degree  of  consideration  to  the  alien  criminal 
than  to  the  peaceable  and  comparatively  harmless  Chinese? 

Under  the  second  heading  it  is  recommended  that  the  law  of 
expulsion  be  extended  to  cover  the  cases  of  criminals  and  anar- 
chists convicted  for  crimes  committed  and  anarchism  preached 
or  practiced  within  five  (three)  years  subsequent  to  landing.  In 
subsequent  as  well  as  in  prior  cases,  of  course,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent on  the  alien,  desirous  of  avoiding  expulsion,  to  prove  his 
American  citizenship.  In  either  case  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  determine  the  actual  citizenship  of  the  alien  involved  and  the 
country  to  which  the  unnaturalized  should  be  returned.® 

There  are  obvious  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  framing 
of  a  law  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  this  field  in  such 
manner  as  equally  to'  serve  the  ends  of  justice  and  humanity.  It 
would  be  of  primary  importance,  for  example,  by  reason  of  the 
varying  standards  in  different  states,  to  define  the  status  of  a 
criminal  or  felon  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law  should  be  guarded  by  provisions  to  avert 
unnecessary  hardship  in  particular  cases.  The  right  to  a  hear- 
ing would  be  recognized  as  of  course  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
provided  in  "prior  cases"  of  aliens  arrested  under  authority  of 
departmental  warrant.  The  final  decision  would  as  at  present  be 
rendered  by  the  department  at  Washington  after  review  of  all 
evidence  presented. 

The  issue  presented  in  this  proposal  for  amended  legislation 
is  of  wider  application  and  larger  import  than  may  at  first  appear. 
It  involves,  in  fact,  the  entire  question  of  law-enforcement  in 
America.  For  it  seems  by  general  assent  that  crime  in  the 
United  States  is  on  the  increase.  By  the  same  general  assent  of 
those  qualified  to  speak  the  cause  for  this  increase  is  a  weaken- 

*  It  is  assumed  that  as  a  rule  deportation  would  not  be  effected  until 
sentence  had  been  served. 
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ing  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  One  writer  plainly  attributes 
the  anomalous  state  of  affairs — which  in  the  twentieth  century 
is  nothing  less  than  an  anachronism — to  the  "weakening  of  law 
rather  than  an  excess  of  bile."  ^^  Another  authority  "  deplores 
our  toleration  of  crime  as  expressed  in  a  lenient  spirit  of  admin- 
istration as  well  as  variations  in  the  enforcement  of  law.  This 
is,  however,  but  one  illustration  of  what  has  developed  into  our 
national  failing  of  excessive  individualism.  This  again  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  that  attitude  which  is  characterized  by  an 
extreme  regard  for  individual  interests  and  by  comparative 
indifference  toward  matters  affecting,  the  welfare  of  society  as  a 
whole. 

But  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  digression. .  Perhaps  a  digres- 
sion would  be  pardonable,  however,  if  it  might  serve  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  two  points.  The  one  concerns  an  amendment  to  the 
immigration  laws.  The  other  relates  to  the  moral  effect  upon 
the  enforcement  of  law  in  general  which  will  accrue  from  the 
strengthening  of  the  laws  affecting  aliens  of  the  so-called  crimi- 
nal class. 

"Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Sin  and  Society: 
An  Analysis  of  Latter-Day  Iniquity,  p.  5.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  See  an  address  entitled  "Law  and  License,"  delivered  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  February  7,  1907,  by  Judge  William  Holcombe  Thomas.  Published 
by  The  Paragon  Press,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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There  are  few  terms  used  more  frequently  or  with  more  assur- 
ance than  Public  Opinion.  It  is  constantly  upon  our  tongues  to 
explain  the  most  ordinary  social  and  political  occurrences.  Every 
newspaper  employs  it  on  an  average  several  times  in  each  issue; 
every  politician  and  statesman  refers  to  it  in  nearly  every  speech. 
Were  it  to  be  lost  from  our  daily  vocabulary  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  make  ourselves  understood  in  any  discussion  or 
conversation  about  political  matters.  And  yet,  I  venture  to  say, 
few  terms  are  so  incapable  of  exact  definition  or,  indeed,  carry 
with  them  so  indefinite  and  misty  a  significance,  even  to  those 
who  employ  it  most  frequently.  Ask  the  ordinary  man  of  the 
street  who  has  just  used  these  words  of  conjuring  potency  what 
they  mean  and  he  will  be  completely  at  a  loss  to  answer  you. 
Interrogate  the  scholars  who  have  studied  social  and  political 
phenomena  most  carefully  and  you  will  receive  replies  of 
extremely  divergent  character.  Government  by  Public  Opinion 
is  also  a  phrase  in  common  use.  Few  will  deny  that  public 
opinion  does  govern  to  a  great  extent  in  the  United  States  and 
is  at  least  a  powerful  governing  force  in  all  other  civilized 
countries.  But  how  this  intangible,  inexplicable  force  operates 
upon  the  machinery  of  governments ;  how  it  makes  itself  felt  by 
rulers,  and  what  are  the  sanctions  which  compel  obedience  to  its 
mandates  are  problems  little  understood  and  subjects  of  much 
disagreement.  Like  electricity,  it  is  known  to  be  a  force  of  great 
potency;  its  effects  are  perceived  on  every  hand;  it  is,  indeed, 
utilized  and  employed  by  experts,  but  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  force  itself  or  of  its  modes  of  application  is  as  yet  wanting. 
I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  article  a  complete  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  a  study  of  public  opinion.  It  shall  suffice  to 
present  some  of  the  most  patent  facts  which  such  a  study  reveals. 
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It  is  first  to  be  remarked  that  public  opinion  is  one  of  a  large] 
number  of  very  serviceable  terms  in  common  use  which  assume 
a  theory  of  society,  which,  so  far  from  being  generally  accepted, 
is  probably  the  most  fiercely  contested  of  all  philosophical  dogmas 
in  the  world  today.  Such  terms  as  "social  consciousness,"  "social 
will,"  "social  mind,"  "national  sentiment,"  "national  conscience," 
while  permissible  as  convenient  expressions  in  a  busy  world  which 
is  forced  for  time  to  take  verbal  short-cuts,  contain  a  connotation 
which  is  very  apt  to  lead  into  pitfalls.  They  all  assume  that  society, 
or  the  state,  is  an  organism,  endowed  with  all  the  mental  faculties, 
capable  of  self-direction  and  quite  distinct  from  the  individuals 
which  compose  it.  This  theory,  which  has  received  its  impetus 
from  the  development  of  cvolutionistic  science,  is  defended  by 
many  scholars  of  note  and  has  found  wide  acceptance  in  many  cir- 
cles. It  is  however  as  strenuously  combated  by  the  individualistic 
school,  who  advance  incontrovertible  arguments  and  appeal  to  a 
galaxy  of  quite  as  celebrated  names.  Indeed,  this  controversy 
bids  fair  to  be  endless;  we  are  already  perhaps  not  overhasty  in 
consigning  it  to  the  company  of  such  other  long-contested  prob- 
lems as  "free  will."  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  this  question.  It  is  however  necessary  to  indicate  how 
the  terminology  of  this  organic  theory  has  become  so  prevalent 
that  its  use  is  unavoidable,  and  the  dangers  which  this  involves. 
We  are  thus  very  apt  to  read  into  the  history  of  the  unification  of 
Italy  something  which  on  consideration  we  would  be  quite  unwill- 
ing to  admit.  We  speak  of  Italy  awakening  to  "national  con- 
sciousness." This  is  certainly  a  very  convenient  and  expressive 
phrase,  but  it  conveys  the  idea  that  the  nation,  Italy  itself,  awoke 
out  of  something  comparable  to  a  long  trance.  Unless  we  happen 
to  be  adherents  of  the  organic  theory  of  the  state  we  would  pre- 
fer to  explain  the  phenomena  otherwise — the  citizens  of  Italy 
became  conscious  of  a  bond  of  union  between  them  all  in  the  fact 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  nation.  The  individualist  would 
certainly  maintain  that  it  was  an  awakening  of  the  citizens  to 
this  realization,  and  nothing  more,  that  constituted  "national  con- 
sciousness ;"  that  there  is  certainly  no  consciousness  in  the  nation 
apart  from  the  individuals.     Likewise  we  speak  of  the  United 
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States  having  its  "national  conscience"  aroused.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  a  state  has  a  conscience  we  must  beware  of 
such  terminology.  Every  citizen  has  a  conscience,  but  that  the 
state  as  such  possesses  one  is  a  question  of  the  gravest  doubt. 
One  gets  the  impression  from  such  language  of  a  great  monster 
being  stirred  into  action  against  those  individuals  who  have  been 
guilty  of  graft;  and  we  wonder  if  it  will  not  soon  tire  of  this 
unwonted  exertion  and  sink  again  into  its  customary  lethargy. 
But  is  there  really  any  such  separate  entity?  Is  there  such  a 
separate  conscience?  Vast  numbers  of  individuals  have  had  their 
consciences  disturbed  by  disclosures  of  dishonesty  and  corruption ; 
many  of  them  may  conceivably  lose  interest  in  the  campaign  for 
clean  government  as  soon  as  the  novelty  is  worn  off;  but  unless 
we  are  ready  to  accept  the  organic  dogma  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  excessive  demands  upon  our  imaginations,  we  must  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  in  using  such  terms  as  "national  conscience" 
\  we  are  employing  the  boldest  metaphors. 

1^^  The  liability  to  drift  into  hazy  ideas  in  this  connection  is 
increased  by  the  admitted  fact  that  people  are  apt  to  act  differently 
when  grouped  together,  either  in  a  crowd,  or  through  common 
interests  and  desires,  though  not  in  physical  contact,  than  when 
alone.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
composing  a  crowd  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  same  people 
when  they  are  isolated.  This  leads  us  to  talk  of  the  conduct  of 
crowds,  the  crimes  of  crowds,  the  indignation,  violence,  or  mag- 
nanimity, the  enthusiasm,  the  desire,  or  the  sentiment  of  crowds. 
These  terms  are  quite  admissible  if  we  always  remember  that  they 
are  metaphorical.  A  crowd  cannot,  independently  of  its  mem- 
bers, commit  crime  or  violence,  exercise  magnanimity,  or  become 
enthusiastic.  Crowds,  nations,  and  societies  are  merely  names 
given  to  groups  of  individuals  who  display  under  these  social 
conditions  certain  characteristics  and  do  certain  acts  which  they 
never  display  or  do  otherwise.  They  are  not  separate  entities  or 
organisms  incapable  of  analysis  into  the  individuals  of  which 
they  are  composed.  Social  phenomena  are  nothing  but  individual 
action  performed  under  special  conditions  which  give  it  a  special 
character. 
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So  we  speak  continually  of  public  opinion  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing separate  from  the  opinions  of  individuals;  as  if  it  were  the 
opinion  of  a  higher  entity,  of  the  nation  or  of  society,  produced 
no  doubt  by  ratiocination  of  individuals,  but  as  essentially  differ- 
ent, distinct,  and  superior  as  the  body  of  a  man  is  different  from 
the  cells  which  compose  it.  This  conception  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  organic  theory  of  society;  if  we  are  not  ready  to  accept  that 
dogma  we  must  use  the  term  public  opinion  with  caution,  remem- 
bering always  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  opinions  of  separate  indi- 
viduals. 11 

Every  opinion  of  an  individual  is,  of  course,  not  a  public 
opinion ;  not  even  those  opinions  to  which  a  majority  of  citizens 
agree  are  all  public  opinions.  Public  opinion,  as  we  have  said, 
is  only  the  opinions  of  separate  individuals,  but  not  their  opinions 
taken  separately.  This  qualification  is  of  prime  importance.  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  may  agree 
in  a  great  many  opinions  which  cannot — not  even  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense — be  called  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  be  that,  this  common  opinion  must  be  more  or  less  definitely 
formulated  and  agreed  to  by  the  members.  There  must  be  a 
realization  that  this  is  the  common  opinion,  a  recognition  of  its 
wide  diffusion  and  a  readiness  to  defend  it.  It  may  never  have 
come  to  a  vote — that  is  an  entirely  secondary  matter — but  it  must 
be  generally  known  that  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  taken  a  stand  upon  this  opinion.  This  opinion 
must  serve  as  one  of  the  bonds  of  union  linking  the  members 
together  and  making  them  the  House  of  Commons  and  not  merely 
a  group  of  distinguished  English  gentlemen  who  happen  to  be 
together  from  pure  accident.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  agree, 
if  asked,  that  yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes,  or  that 
the  English  language  requires  a  simplified  spelling ;  but  these  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  be  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
So  a  public  opinion  must  be  an  opinion  to  which  the  members  of 
a  public  agree,  not  in  a  merely  accidental  fashion,  but  in  full  cog- 
nizance that  this  opinion  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
individuals  holding  it.    The  number  of  such  opinions  which  any 


II 
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collective  body  may  hold  is  necessarily  few ;  they  carry  so  much 

\  the  more  force  for  being  limited  in  number. 

p-^  Any  unorganized  association  of  individuals  bound  together  by 
common  opinions,  sentiments,  or  desires  and  too  numerous  for 
each  to  maintain  personal  relations  with  the  others  constitutes  a 
public  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  This  association  may 
take  the  form  of  a  crowd,  in  which  the  individuals  are  always 
in  physical  contact,  or  the  individuals  may  be  scattered  over  the 
entire  country,  or  indeed  the  world,  in  which  case  the  association 
is  purely  intellectual,  there  being  no  corporate  proximity  between 
the  members.^  This  latter  is  a  public  in  the  narrower  or  proper 
sense.  All  crowds  are  publics  in  the  broader  sense  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  not  all  aggregations  of  individuals  are  crowds.^  There 
might  be  a  thousand  persons  accidentally  assembled  together  on 
a  busy  street  corner  without  any  common  opinion,  sentiment,  or 
desire.  Such  a  group  could  not  properly  be  called  a  crowd. 
Crowds  are  a  much  older  and  earlier  phenomenon  than  publics 
proper.  Animals  and  primitive  men  are  capable  of  forming 
crowds  but  not  publics;  physical  contact  is  necessary  with  them 
to  preserve  the  bond  of  association.  One  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  formation  of  any  public  is  the  sense  of  actuality 
among  the  individuals.  This  is  greatly  assisted  by  physical  con- 
tact, which  distinguishes  crowds.  In  the  absence  of  physical 
contact  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  sense  of  actuality.  This  difficulty 
is  increased  by  distance  or  lapse  of  time.  Hence  extensive  publics 
date  from  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Not  until  means  of 
communication  attained  a  high  stage  of  development  could  the 
purely  intellectual  bond  of  association  be  maintained  at  great  dis- 
tances. The  sense  of  solidarity  and  unity  necessary  to  a  public 
was  entirely  lacking  among  individuals  scattered  over  a  larger 
area  than  a  parish  or  a  township  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  not  until  the  construction  of  the  railways  and  the  invention 
of  the  telegraph  did  it  become  possible  to  multiply  the  number  of 
these  intellectual  publics.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution publics  were  very  contracted  and  feeble.     The  political 

'  G.  Tarde,  L' Opinion  et  la  Foule,  1901,  chap.   i. 
•  Gustav  Le  Bon,  The  Crowd,  1903. 
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public  in  France  was  principally  confined  to  Paris.  Arthur  Young 
remarked  upon  the  small  circulation  of  the  newspapers  in  the 
villages.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolution  there  was  a  far  more 
definitely  crystallized  and  extensive  political  public  opinion  than  at 
the  beginning,  but  even  then  when  newspapers  arrived  in  the 
south  of  France  eight  days  after  their  publication  the  conscious- 
ness of  actuality  was  lost.  It  was  too  much  like  reading  ancient 
history  to  arouse  the  feeling  of  interest.  The  disgust  which  comes 
over  one  when  he  discovers  that  the  paper  which  he  has  been 
interestedly  reading  is  last  week's  explains  the  necessity  for  the 
element  of  actuality  in  order  to  develop  a  political  interest.  In 
England  public  opinion  developed  earlier  because  distances  were 
so  much  less.  Not  only  did  printing  and  rapid  communication 
extend  the  area  over  which  publics  could  exist,  but  they  also 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  publics.  When  printing  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  production  of  Bibles  and  works  of 
theology  there  was  but  one  large  public — a  religious  public; 
but  as  other  books  began  to  be  printed  there  developed  a 
literary,  a  philosophic,  a  scientific,  a  legal,  and  a  political  public 
co-extensive  with  a  whole  country  at  the  least-  For  a  long  time 
the  life  of  these  struggling  publics  had  little  intensity  and 
depended  upon  crowds  for  assistance;  the  salon  and  the  coffee- 
house, in  the  eighteenth  century,  owed  their  position — a  position 
never  before  attained  and  never  likely  to  be  regained — to  this 
necessity  of  reinforcing  the  activity  of  publics  by  frequent 
assemblages. 

A  complexity  of  a  large  number  of  publics,  to  several  of 
which  every  intelligent  individual  belongs,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  modern  civilization.  This  complexity 
is  constantly  increasing  as  our  knowledge  widens  and  our  inter- 
ests become  more  numerous.  Publics  differ  again  from  crowds 
in  this  respect,  that  an  individual  can  belong  to  a  number  of  \ 
publics  but  to  only  one  crowd.  „,.—  I 

Publics  often  have  vassal  organizations  dependent  upon  them,     I 
but  are  themselves  never  organized.    The  public  which  supports 
the  republican  candidates  at  a  national  election  is  by  no  means 
synonymous  with  the  Republican  party.    The  latter  is  merely  an 
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organ  through  which  the  amorphous  public  can  make  its  opinions, 
sentiments,  and  desires  known  and  felt.  The  Royal  Academy  is 
not  the  same  as  the  art  public  of  Great  Britain,  nor  is  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Lands  the  same  as 
the  public  interested  in  foreign  missions.  Publics  are  usually 
passive.  Crowds  can  indeed  become  active  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  other  agency  pursue  the  object  of  their  will ;  but  pub- 
lics proper  must  accomplish  their  desires  through  agents;  an 
active  public  (using  the  term  now  always  in  the  narrow  sense) 
is  an  impossibility.  When  desire  becomes  strong  enough,  a  public 
throws  off  dependent  organs  which  voice  its  demands  or  senti- 
ments.    Sometimes  a  public  may  generate  a  crowd  which  takes 

I  the  action  desired  by  the  public. 
j2     The  term  public  opinion  is  used  to  describe  both  the  senti- 

I  ments  and  desires  as  well  as  the  opinions  proper  which  prevail 
among  the  individuals  of  a  public.  It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is 
no  broader  term  capable  of  expressing  this  general  idea.  Matters 
of  opinion  properly  speaking  are  contrasted  with  matters  of  fact. 
George  Cornwall  Lewis  has  defined  these  terms  in  an  admirable 
passage  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Matters  of  fact  obtain  a  conviction  from  our  internal  consciousness, 
or  any  individual  even  or  phenomenon  which  is  the  subject  of  sensa- 
tion. To  be  sure  even  the  simplest  sensations  involve  judgment,  but  when 
this  is  of  so  simple  a  kind  as  to  become  wholly  unconscious  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  appearances  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  the  object 
of  sensation  may  be  considered  a  fact.  Facts  must  be  limited  to  individual 
sensible  objects  and  not  extended  to  general  expressions  or  formulas,  de- 
scriptive of  classes  of  facts,  or  sequences  of  phenomena,  such  as  the  blood 
circulates,  or  the  sun  attracts  the  planets.  These  cannot  be  grasped  by  a 
single  sensation,  but  imply  long  series  of  observations  and  intricate  reason- 
ing. Facts  are  decided  by  appeal  to  our  consciousness  or  sensation  or  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Matters  of  opinion,  which  are  not  disputed 
questions  of  fact,  are  general  propositions  or  theorems  relating  to  laws  of 
nature  or  mind,  principles  or  rules  of  human  conduct,  future  probabilities, 
deductions  from  hypotheses,  and  the  like,  about  which  a  doubt  may  reason- 
ably exist.  All  doubtful  questions  whether  of  speculation  or  practice  are 
matters  of  opinion. 

Opinions  are  either  the  product  of  reasoning  or  adopted  from 
motives  of  interest  or  from  fear  of  persecution.     But  no  person 

'Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion,  pp.   i,  2. 
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is  capable  of  sifting  all  the  evidence  necessary  to  form  a  reasoned 
opinion  upon  every  matter  upon  which  his  decision  is  required. 
Nearly  every  one  reasons  out  his  opinions  upon  a  few  questions; 
the  large  majority  of  opinions  are  taken  on  authority,  that  is, 
are  accepted  because  they  are  the  opinions  of  someone  who  has  , 
sifted  the  evidence  and  who  we  believe  is  capable  of  reaching  a  "^'^ 
correct  conclusion.^  The  act  of  selecting  such  a  guide  for  our 
opinions  is  of  course  itself  an  act  of  reason,  the  belief  that  he  is 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  is  itself  an  opinion.  But 
this  is  ordinarily  a  far  simpler  process  than  sifting  the  evidence 
on  the  prime  question  for  ourselves.  We  can  much  more  easily 
conclude  that  Professor  Delitzsch  is  able  to  reach  a  correct 
opinion  upon  the  age  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  or  the  character 
of  that  ancient  civilization,  than  reason  out  the  problems  for  our- 
selves. When  a  person  is  generally  recognized  as  capable  of 
forming  a  reasoned  and  probably  correct  opinion  upon  any  mat- 
ter he  is  said  to  be  an  authority  upon  that  matter;  and  when 
all  authorities  agree  upon  the  same  opinion  that  opinion  may 
be  accepted  with  the  utmost  certainty.  So  far  from  reason 
being  in  any  way  opposed  to  authority  it  is  the  goal  toward 
which  it  strives.  Reason  ever  seeks  to  remove  doubt  and 
to  establish  its  opinions  as  authoritative.  There  should,  there- 
fore, be  no  disparagement  thrown  upon  opinions  accepted  upon 
authority.  It  is  often  far  safer  to  trust  to  a  good  authority  than 
to  launch  upon  the  unknown  seas  of  reason.  No  such  justifica- 
tion can  be  found  for  opinions  formed  from  interest  or  from  fear  i 
of  persecution ;  these  involve,  in  every  case,  self-stultification.  • 

By  sentiment  is  meant  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  of  abhor-  I 
rence,  of  approval  or  of  disapproval  or  resentment  which  one  indi- 
vidual feels  toward  another  or  with  reference  to  some  act.^  It 
is  emotional  rather  than  intellectual,  and,  while  often  influenced 
by  previously  formed  opinions,  it  is  itself  not  an  opinion  properly 
speaking.  The  sentiment  of  outrage  which  we  feel  toward  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  may  rest  upon  the  opinion  that  this  com- 

*  Ibid.,  chaps.  2,  3. 

'  "Public  sentiment  is  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  abhorrence,  approval  or 
derision,  or  resentment  expressed  by  the  public  with  regard  to  an  act" — E.  A. 
Ross,  "Social  Control,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,  p.  759. 
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pany  has  been  guilty  of  gross  corruption  and  graft,  but  the  senti- 
ment is  quite  another  thing  than  the  opinion.  Some  sentiments, 
moreover,  do  not  rest  upon  opinions  at  all.  Such  are  those  which 
are  the  product  of  prejudice,  heredity,  or  tradition.  You  can 
scarcely  refer  the  antipathy  existing  between  the  Frenchman  and 
the  German  to  any  generally  current  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
heredity  and  tradition.  The  outburst  of  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  demanded  and 
secured  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  was  founded  much  more  on 
prejudice  than  anything  else;  it  was  not  opinion  proper,  but  senti- 
ment. 

If  sentiment  is  often  the  product  of  opinion,  desire  is  often  the 
product  of  sentiment,  but  likewise  is  quite  distinct.  Our  senti- 
ment of  outrage  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  may  lead  us 
to  desire  its  prosecution  in  the  federal  courts.  Desire  is  not  a 
process  of  reasoning,  or  an  emotion,  but  an  act  of  will. 

Thus  we  have  an  ascending  scale  of  mental  acts  which  may  be 
so  common  among  the  individuals  composing  a  public  as  to  be 
termed  public  opinion,  public  sentiment,  or  public  will.  To  use 
the  term  public  opinion  for  all  is  necessarily  misleading  but 
unavoidable.  These  are  the  only  mental  acts  of  which  a  public 
is  capable ;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  mental  acts  which,  being  exer- 
cised by  a  large  group  of  individuals,  serve  as  a  bond  of  union 
between  them  all.  Imagination,  for  example,  cannot  be  con- 
ceived of  as  affording  such  a  bond;  or  perception,  or  attention. 
These  may  all  contribute  to  the  opinion,  sentiment,  or  desire,  but 
no  bond  of  association  is  formed  until  we  have  a  common  opinion, 
a  common  sentiment,  or  a  common  desire.  A  group  of  individuals 
casually  collected  may  all  witness  a  dog  fight,  but  the  common 
perception  does  not  constitute  them  a  public.  If,  however,  they 
have  all  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  dog  fight 
there  is  something  more  than  common  perception,  viz.,  the  com- 
mon opinion  that  it  will  prove  interesting,  the  common  sentiment 
of  sport,  and  the  common  desire  to  see  the  fight.  Such  a  group 
would  be  a  public.  Thus  we  speak  quite  correctly  of  a  public  at 
the  theater.  Such  a  body  of  individuals  are  brought  together  by 
\  mutual  opinions,  mutual  sentiments,  and  mutual  desires. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  clear  that  in  our  present 
civilization  there  are  a  vast  number  of  publics  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  public  opinions.  Upon  every  question  of  general  interest, 
or  even  of  interest  to  a  comparatively  few,  there  is  at  least  one 
public  opinion  and  perhaps  several.  There  is  the  protectionist 
public,  the  free-trade  public,  the  reciprocity  public,  and  the  tariff- 
for-revenue  public;  there  is  the  historical  public,  the  economic 
public,  the  sociological  public,  the  psychological  public,  and  the 
political-science  public.  Each  of  these  may  again  form  two  or 
more  publics.  Those  psychologists  who  pursue  the  inductive  and 
laboratory  methods  form  a  public  over  against  those  who  adhere 
to  the  a-priori  method.  In  the  realm  of  science  and  art  we  call 
them  schools.  There  is  the  school  of  Austin,  the  school  of  Bent- 
ham,  and  the  school  of  Mill ;  also  the  pre-Raphaelite,  the  impres- 
sionistic, and  the  romantic  school.  Each  of  these  is  a  public  with 
its  own  public  opinion.  When  any  new  question  of  any  impor- 
tance comes  up  there  are  at  once  at  least  two  opinions  formed, 
defended  by  two  publics.  In  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  one  may 
gain  such  a  predominance  over  the  other  as  to  be  recognized  as 
the  ruling  opinion.  We  then  say  that  public  opinion  has  pro- 
nounced its  verdict,  or  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  favors 
such  and  such  a  proposal,  or  simply  that  public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  this  or  that.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  there  may 
be  still  an  opposing  public  opinion.  When  we  say  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  favors  a  protective  tariff,  what  we 
mean  is  that  among  the  several  public  opinions  concerning  the 
question  of  the  tariff,  that  one  which  favors  a  protective  tariff 
is  predominant. 

Every  such  term  as  public  opinion,  which  is  so  difficult  of 
strict  definition,  is,  of  course,  used  in  a  number  of  different  senses. 
Usage  varies.  There  are  a  number  of  other  meanings  which 
must  be  briefly  reviewed.  Public  opinion  is  often  used*  to  signify 
the  opinions  in  which  all  persons  in  a  country  are  agreed;  those 
opinions  about  which  unanimity  can  be  obtained.  Thus  Niebuhr 
wrote :  * 

•Quoted  by  Bluntschli  in  article  on  "Public  Opinion"  in  Lalor,  Cyclopedia  of 
Political  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  480. 
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Public  opinion  is  that  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  very  different  conditions  or  situations  in  which  they  are 
placed,  is  so  unanimously  expressed,  and  not  merely  repeated  by  one  man 
after  another,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  utterance  of  universal  truth  and 
reason,  and  even  as  the  will  of  God  himself. 

The  volonte  generale  which  formed  the  basis  of  Rousseau's 
system  was  pubHc  opinion  in  this  sense.  This  is  entirely  too 
narrow  a  significance  to  give  the  term  if  it  is  to  be  of  much  prac- 
tical value  to  us.  Unanimous  opinions  in  matters  of  government 
and  politics  are  too  few  to  constitute  the  basis  of  any  really  ser- 
viceable political  system. 

Another  usage,  which  errs  quite  as  far  in  the  other  direction, 
is  that  which  makes  public  opinion  stand  for  the  sum-total  of  all 
opinions  on  any  subject,  or  indeed  on  all  subjects.  Public  opinion 
here  means  little  else  than  the  mass  of  human  thought.  We 
have  often  heard  such  expressions  as  that  public  opinion  is  becom- 
ing more  rational,  or  that  public  opinion  now  interests  itself  in  far 
more  matters  than  it  used  to.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  public  opinion 
is  erected  into  a  sort  of  deity,  which  no  one  can  locate  because  it 
is  everywhere,  or  characterize  because  it  contains  both  affirmative 
and  negative  elements  in  nearly  every  quality.  It  is  a  potent 
cabalistic  expression  to  conjure  with,  but  entirely  too  indefinite 
and  all-embracing  to  be  of  any  scientific  worth. 

Then  again  public  opinion  is  taken  to  represent  the  opinion  of 
the  educated  classes  upon  any  subject.  This  will  in  no  wise 
answer  our  purpose.  The  educated  classes  may  contribute  a 
larger  proportionate  share  to  most  public  opinions  than  the  unedu- 
cated classes,  but  they  dare  not  assume  a  monopoly.  The  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  political  economists  in  America  is  doubtless 
adverse  to  a  protective  tariff,  but  these  learned  gentlemen  must 
not  be  presumed  to  express  the  ruling  opinion  in  America  upon 
the  fiscal  question.  There  are,  indeed,  many  publics  composed 
of  uneducated  men,  as  there  are  others  entirely  composed 
of  educated  ones.  This  fallacy  perhaps  arises  from  the  fact  that 
uneducated  men  are  compelled  more  often  than  educated  ones  to 
accept  their  opinions  upon  authority;  or  perhaps  more  likely  to 
found  their  sentiments  upon  prejudice.  But,  as  we  have,  we  hope, 
clearly  indicated,  their  opinions  and  sentiments  are  none  the  less 
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such  for  not  having  been  reasoned  out  by  each  individual  for 
himself. 

This  much-abused  term  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with 
social  conscience,  M.  Hanotaux  says/  "Public  opinion  is  the 
conscience  of  the  social  body."  It  is  said  that  Vox  populi  est 
vox  del  is  untrue  unless  vox  populi  or  public  opinion  be  taken  as 
the  social  conscience.  We  have  already  noticed  the  danger  of 
using  a  terminology  which  assumes  the  organic  theory  of  the 
state.  If  by  social  conscience  is  meant  the  consciences  of  all  the 
individuals  composing  a  public,  then  this  usage  is  quite  impossi- 
ble. It  is  entirely  inconceivable  that  conscience  should  form  a 
bond  between  individuals.  Individuals  whose  consciences  pro- 
nounce certain  things  wrong  may  be  linked  together  through 
common  sentiment,  opinion,  or  desire;  but  in  the  same  group, 
urging  the  same  action  with  equal  earnestness,  would  be  also 
included  those  who  had  reached  the  same  opinion,  sentiment,  or 
desire  by  some  other  process — prejudice  or  reason  perhaps.  Much 
better  admit  the  invalidity  of  the  ancient  saying  than  bolster  it 
up  by  such  arguments.  If  by  social  conscience  is  meant  the  defi- 
nition or  content  which  society  at  any  given  time  gives  to  the 
formal  ethical  norm  which  we  call  abstract  right,  then  it  is  not 
public  opinion,  but  law,  using  the  word  not  in  the  lawyer's  sense, 
but  in  its  wider  signification.  Just  as  the  individual  gives  a  con- 
tinually progressive  definition  to  the  abstract  ethical  norm — 
morality,  so  society,  lagging  behind  the  most  advanced  indi- 
viduals, but  far  in  advance  of  the  morally  backward  classes,  also 
gives  a  progressive  definition  to  this  ethical  norm  within  the 
sphere  of  social  relationships.  This  is  law  and  in  no  sense  public 
opinion;  to  call  it  social  conscience  is  only  confusing,  in  that  it 
substitutes  for  a  term  with  which  we  are  at  least  somewhat 
familiar  another  which  requires  to  be  defined  at  the  outset. 

Another  usage  of  public  opinion  which  is  widespread,  even 
among  writers  of  note  on  political  science,  is  that  which  identifies 
public  opinion  with  one  of  its  organs.  The  press  or  the  elector- 
ate is  often  confused  with  public  opinion.  This,  in  the  first  place, 
entirely  ignores  the  numerous  public  opinions  with  which  the 

^Contemporary  France,  Vol,   II,  p,  6i8. 
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press  and  the  electorate  have  nothing  to  do.  But  presuming  that 
these  writers  mean  political  public  opinion,  it  is  still  essentially 
incorrect.  The  press  is  no  more  public  opinion  than  the  charac- 
ters upon  this  page  are  the  thoughts  which  are  in  my  mind  as  I 
write  them.  The  electorate,  even  with  the  most  extended  suf- 
frage, contains  considerably  less  than  half  of  those  people  who 
habitually  contribute  to  political  public  opinions;  and  more  than 
this,  the  electorate  contains,  under  such  circumstances,  a  great 
many  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  opinion  for  which  they 
vote.  The  man  who  sells  his  vote  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
opinion  (not  even  a  prejudiced  one),  sentiment,  or  desire  in  the 
matter.  He  votes  in  a  certain  way  simply  because  he  has  been 
paid  to  do  so. 

We  have  said  that  the  only  form  of  public  which  is  capable 
of  self-expression  is  a  crowd.  All  other  publics  are  passive  and 
require  organs  in  order  to  obtain  utterance.  In  times  of  intense 
excitement,  or  when  other  organs  fail,  publics  may  generate 
crowds  for  this  purpose.  This  happened  frequently  during  the 
French  Revolution.  The  crowd  which  brought  the  king  from 
Versailles  to  Paris  was  simply  the  executive  of  a  much  vaster 
public.  The  crowd  which  rescued  the  negro  Burns  in  Boston 
was  accomplishing  the  will  of  a  public  of  immense  extent.  We 
have  spoken  of  how  literary  and  political  publics  relied  upon  the 
crowds  of  the  salon  and  the  coffee-house  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, before  other  organs  of  public  opinion  had  sufficiently 
developed.  But  there  are  other  and  more  customary  methods  by 
which  publics  express  themselves. 

By  an  organ  of  public  opinion  we  mean  any  agency  which 
gives  utterance  or  expression  to  otherwise  inarticulate  opinions 
which  publics  may  entertain.  But  just  as  the  Delphian  priests 
who  transcribed  the  oracles  of  Apollo  were  in  a  position  to  greatly 
influence  the  god's  deliverances,  so  the  organs  of  public  opinion 
often  exercise  a  most  potent  influence  upon  the  opinions  which 
they  express.  They  mold  as  well  as  express  public  opinion.  Pub- 
lics have  been  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  secure  the  offices 
of  new  organs  in  order  to  obtain  adequate  expression  for  their 
opinions.    As  public  opinion  has  developed,  the  number  of  these 
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organs  has  greatly  increased.  In  any  popular  government,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  public  opinion  should  be  voiced 
truly  and  adequately. 

Confining  our  attention  now  to  political  public  opinion,  we 
shall  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  organs.  These  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  governmental,  or  secondary, 
and  non-governmental,  or  primary.  The  former  include  such  as 
are  as  well  organs  of  government  as  organs  of  public  opinion. 
They  are  rulers,  both  elective  and  hereditary;  ministers;  legisla- 
tures; courts,  and  electorates.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not 
permit  us  to  more  than  mention  these  governmental  organs. 
They  only  assume  the  character  of  organs  of  public  opinion  after 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  public  opinion  acting  through  the 
primary  organs. 

The  simplest  primary  organ  of  public  opinion  is  conversation. 
Diderot,  in  1775,  in  a  letter  to  Neckar,  defined  public  opinion  in 
the  following  words :® 

Opinion!  that  volatile  something,  with  whose  power  for  good  and  for 
evil  we  are  all  acquainted,  in  its  origin  is  nothing  but  the  work  of  a  small 
number  of  men  who  speak  only  after  having  thought  and  who  continually 
form  in  different  sections  of  society  centers  of  instruction  from  whence  both 
errors  and  reasoned  truths  are  disseminated  little  by  little  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  established,  as  articles  of  faith. 

This  describes  accurately  the  process  by  which  public  opinion 
is  transmitted  and  grows  in  an  age  before  the  development  of 
other  organs.  Conversation  is  not  supplanted  by  new  organs 
when  they  appear,  but  continues  even  today  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  methods  of  expression  of  opinion.  Bryce,  whose 
chapters  upon  public  opinion  *  must  always  constitute  the  founda- 
tion for  any  study  of  the  subject,  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  conversation  in  this  connection,^®  and  Tarde  has  graphically 
described  the  effect  of  conversation  upon  the  formation  and 
diffusion  of  opinion.^  ^  Other  organs  of  public  opinion,  espe- 
cially the  press,  have  exercised  a  powerful  incidental  influence 

'  Quoted  by  Tarda,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

*  American  Commonzvealth,  Vol.  II,  chaps.  76-87. 

^  Ibid.,  chap.  79. 

"Tarde,  op,  cit.,  pp.  82-148. 
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upon  conversation.  Before  the  era  of  the  press  the  subjects  of 
conversation  were  connected  with  the  life  of  the  village  or  the 
parish.  Different  communities  talked  about  different  matters, 
but  the  same  subjects  were  discussed  for  indefinitely  long  periods 
of  time.  The  press  has  unified  conversation  in  space  and  diversi- 
fied it  in  time.  All  the  land  over  the  people  are  conversing  about 
the  same  matters  this  morning,  but  tomorrow  they  will  be  talk- 
ing about  a  totally  different  set  of  topics.  This  increasing 
identity  of  conversation  over  wider  and  wider  areas  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  developing  the  power  of  public  opinion. 
Undoubtedly  the  spread  of  democratic  ideas  is  partially  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  complexity  of  public  opinions. 
But  the  former  has  in  its  turn  reacted  upon  public  opinion,  and 
topics  which  one  hunded  and  fifty  years  ago  were  reserved  for 
the  conversation  of  court  circles  are  now  discussed  with  interest 
and  more  or  less  intelligence  by  all  classes.  The  advantages  of 
conversation  as  an  organ  of  public  opinion  are  apparent.  No 
special  equipment  is  required ;  no  pecuniary  expense  is  involved ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  interest  or  assemble  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  yet  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  can  with  equal  advantage 
participate  in  this  mode  of  public-opinion-making.  In  one's 
home,  or  at  the  club,  in  the  leisure  hour  after  dinner  in  the 
society  of  friends,  under  the  soothing  influence  of  a  good  cigar, 
conversation,  so  far  from  taxing  our  energies,  is  a  pleasure  which 
satisfies  one  of  the  most  fundamental  demands  of  our  nature,  the 
gratification  of  our  social  instinct.  In  conversation  everything  is 
laid  bare;  nothing  is  covered  up  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 
Men  talk  about  a  great  many  things  which  they  would  never 
write  about.  Its  limitations  are  likewise  obvious.  Without  the 
assistance  of  the  press  conversation  can  only  busy  itself  with  the 
gossip  of  the  village ;  where  it  is  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  it  is  so  diffuse  that  it  requires  itself  organs  to  become 
definitely  articulate.  In  the  multiplicity  of  voices  the  words  that 
are  uttered  are  lost;  other  agencies  must  be  employed  to  gather 
and  sift  the  responses  of  the  oracle. 

Correspondence   has   been   a   most   useful   organ   of   public 
opinion.     It  is  conversation  carried  on  at  a  distance,  and  both 
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enjoys  much  the  same  advantages  and  suffers  from  the  same 
limitations.^^  The  same  causes  which  have  favored  conversa- 
tion— increase  of  leisure,  unification  of  language,  diffusion  of 
common  knowledge,  equalization  of  rank — have  contributed  to 
render  correspondence  more  active,  but  under  special  conditions 
which  affect  this  alone,  viz:,  travel,  which  renders  absence  more 
frequent;  popularization  of  the  art  of  writing  and  a  reasonably 
good  postal  service.  The  press,  however,  which  has  stimulated 
and  nourished  conversation  has  destroyed  many  of  the  sources  of 
correspondence.  One  is  not  nowadays  inclined  to  sit  down  and 
write  his  friend  a  long  letter  detailing  the  news  of  his  city,  accom- 
panied with  his  own  comments  and  views,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  eighteenth  century.^  ^  He  knows  that  his  friend  will  already 
have  read  the  news  in  his  morning  paper  and  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  editor's  comment,  which  is  likely  to  be  more  interesting  and 
valuable  than  anything  that  he  can  write.  Mr,  Bryce  has  also  sug- 
gested ^^  that  the  very  cheap  postage  which  we  enjoy  today,  and 
the  practice  of  prepayment  by  means  of  stamps,  while  increasing 
the  volume  of  correspondence  a  thousand  fold,  has,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  diminished  its  worth  as  an  organ  of  public 
opinion.  When  one  knew  that  his  friend  must  pay  a  shilling 
upon  receipt  of  the  letter  which  he  was  writing,  he  would  take 
pains  to  make  the  epistle  worth  the  price.  With  the  cheapening 
of  the  postage  to  a  penny,  the  contents  have  lost  their  value  at  the 
same  ratio.  With  the  urbanization  of  modern  life  the  number  of 
our  friends  and  acquaintances  has  greatly  increased,  while  the 
intimacy  which  characterized  the  friendships  of  the  time  of 
Doctor  Johnson  has  certainly  diminished.  What  we  have  to  say 
now  addresses  itself  less  and  less  to  individuals  and  more  to 
groups  of  increasing  size.  Our  real  correspondent  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  public.  Letter-writing  is  giving  place  to  an 
instrumentality  better  fitted  to  the  wider  audience. 

Just  as  books  grew  out  of  the  monologue  or  discourse,  so 
journalism  is  a  development  of  conversation  and  correspondence. 

"Tarde,  op.  cit.,  pp.  148-158. 

"  Cf.  McMaster,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  38,  39. 

"In  a  lecture  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,   1904. 
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At  first  journals  were  letters  addressed  to  some  person  and  dupli- 
cated a  number  of  times.  There  was  such  an  incipient  journalism 
before  the  invention  of  printing.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
of  this  character;  had  there  been  a  religious  weekly  he  would 
have  published  them  as  articles.  Modem  journalism  dates,  how- 
ever, only  from  the  eighteenth  century,  commencing  as  a  side 
issue  of  a  few  enterprising  book-sellers.^"^  It  gradually  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  separate  profession,  and  at  length  became  differ- 
entiated into  three  callings :  publishing,  news-collecting,  and  edit- 
ing. These  three  interests  correspond  exactly  to  the  three  func- 
tions which,  Mr.  Bryce  says,  every  newspaper  fulfils,  viz.,  that 
of  weathercock,  narrator,  and  advocate.  All  these  three  ele- 
ments contribute  to  make  a  newspaper  an  organ  of  public  opinion. 
Every  paper  is  a  compromise  between  these  three  interests.  The 
publisher  represents  the  element  of  capital,  which,  in  the  great 
modern  daily,  is  all-essential;  only  very  rich  men  or  wealthy 
corporations  are  able  to  start  a  great  newspaper  today.  Several 
of  the  New  York  papers  represent  a  capital  of  over  a  million 
dollars.  The  publisher's  interest  is  a  pecuniary  one,  and  he 
usually  bends  every  effort  to  this  end.  The  editor  is  compelled 
to  write  such,  and  only  such,  articles,  to  admit  such,  and  only 
such,  news  as  will  increase  the  sale  of  the  paper  or  impress 
advertisers  favorably.  These  are  not  always  the  same.  Adver- 
tisers do  not  look  solely  to  the  size  of  a  paper's  circulation;  the 
quality  of  that  circulation  is  quite  as  important  a  factor.  Mr. 
Hearst's  Boston  American  obtained  a  phenomenal  circulation  in 
a  remarkably  short  time  after  its  establishment,  but  it  was  a  long 
time,  it  is  said,  before  it  even  paid  expenses.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  secure  the  advertising,  which,  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, constitutes  the  sinews  of  war.  Proprietors  are,  moreover, 
very  careful  not  to  offend  good  advertisers.  It  is  said  that  dur- 
ing Mr.  Wanamaker's  term  as  postmaster-general,  no  Philadel- 
phia paper  would  attack  the  postal  abuses  which  were  subjects  of 
adverse  comment  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country.     Mr.  Wana- 

"  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Die  Beeiehungen  swischen  dem  Staat  und  der  Zeitungs- 
presse,   1895,  pp.   1-22. 
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maker  was  a  large  advertiser.^*  Other  things  being  equal,  how- 
ever, advertisers  prefer  a  paper  with  a  large  circulation,  and  to 
secure  this,  editors  must  give  their  readers  what  they  want; 
and  since  people  always  want  to  hear  their  own  opinions,  this 
tends  to  make  the  newspaper  on  the  whole  an  excellent  reflector 
of  public  opinion. 

News,  and  not  comment  or  instruction,  is  what  newspaper 
readers  primarily  demand.  No  matter  how  ably  edited  a  paper 
may  be,  unless  it  has  facilities  for  collecting  the  news  from  all 
over  the  world  at  the  earliest  possible  date  it  cannot  succeed. 
This  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  journalism.  The  reading  public 
demands  telegraphic  reports  upon  every  matter  of  possible  inter- 
est from  ministerial  crises  and  quotations  of  the  stock  exchanges 
to  details  of  football  games  and  the  trousseaus  of  fine  ladies  at 
Newport.  This  demand  for  news  is  not  the  product  of  modem 
civilization.  Ever  since  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  men  have 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  either  telling  or  hearing  some  new 
thing.  News  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  public  opinion  is 
made.  Its  quantity  must  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  sub- 
jects upon  which  publics  form  opinions  today.  The  telegraph 
has  been  responsible  for  the  vast  increase  of  the  volume  of  news 
and  so  of  the  number  of  public  opinions.  News  enables  the 
newspaper  reader  to  watch  the  progress  of  any  series  of  events 
with  the  utmost  actuality-  Like  spectators  at  the  theater,  they 
await  the  development  of  the  plot  with  the  keenest  interest.  The 
love  of  a  good  story  or  play  is  one  of  the  deepest-seated  passions 
of  the  human  heart,  and  this  is  successfully  appealed  to  by  the 
newspaper.  We  watch  the  swordplay  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  French  government  and  speculate  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
French  bishops;  we  await  with  eagerness  for  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  to  the  second  act  in  the  tragedy  of  Russia  and  wonder 
whether  the  villain  or  the  hero  will  get  the  better  of  it.^"^  It  is 
because  the  multitude  is  so  interested  that  the  editors,  who  play 
the  part  of  the  antique  chorus,  gain  the  attention  of  the  audience 
for  their  comments  on  the  drama  which  is  being  presented.    The 

"  Gunton's  Magazine,  Vol  XIX,  p.  420. 
"Nation,  Vol  XXXIX,  p.  8. 
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newspapers  should  be  the  mirror  of  life,  the  reflection  of  the 
times.  They  should  not  attempt  expurgation,  but  they  ought  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  distort  facts  or  make  them  appear  worse 
than  they  are.  Yellow  journals  are  mirrors  whose  surfaces  are 
not  true  planes  and  which  therefore  produce  distorted  reflections 
and  images  which  are  mere  caricatures. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
special  correspondent  is  coming  to  supersede  the  editor.^  ^  He 
is  nearer  the  spot  where  things  happen  which  people  wish  to  hear 
about.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  news  itself  requires 
editing ;  not  merely  the  editorials,  which  occupy  less  and  less  pro- 
portional space,  but  the  sitfing  and  arrangement  of  news  is  the 
function  of  the  editor,  and  in  this  he  wields  an  influence  of  very 
great  importance.  Impressions  and  ideas  are  thus  inculcated 
quite  as  effectively  as  by  direct  exhortation  and  argument.  There 
would  certainly  be  some  advantages  in  the  complete  separation 
of  the  functions  of  reporting  and  comment.  Lord  Rosebery  has 
suggested  this.  The  editor  of  a  daily  paper  is  in  no  position  to 
form  a  matured  opinion  upon  an  event,  the  telegraphic  report  of 
which  has  just  arrived  probably  in  an  inaccurate  and  exaggerated 
form.  The  function  of  comment,  it  would  seem,  should  be 
reserved  for  the  weekly,  while  the  daily  should  confine  itself  to 
news.  This  proposal  is,  however,  quite  impracticable.  Not 
only  would  it  be  impossible  to  compel  the  daily  paper  to  relin- 
quish this  prerogative,  but  the  public,  while  less  interested  in 
comment  than  in  news,  demands  its  editorial  pabulum  to  be  served 
up  smoking  hot  along  with  the  rest  of  its  daily  intellectual  rations. 
Its  prime  requirement  is  news,  but  it  also  wants  an  immediate 
interpretation  of  the  news.  The  newspaper  reader  is  very  toler- 
ant of  errors,  inaccuracies,  and  mistakes;  the  editor  may  even 
reverse  his  attitude  when  it  becomes  necessary — consistency,  so 
vitally  important  to  the  politician,  is  not  required  of  the  writer 
of  leading  articles.  But  it  is  all-essential  to  have  an  opinion  and 
to  have  it  at  once.  When  a  new  question  arises,  editors  some- 
times try  to  hedge  upon  it  until  they  can  determine  the  drift  of 
public  opinion;  but  this  must  be  done  very  cleverly  and  not  last 

^Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  656. 
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too  long  if  they  are  not  to  lose  their  influence  in  their  very 
attempt  to  retain  it.  Every  paper  has  its  clientele,  who  "swear 
by  it"  as  the  colloquialism  goes.^®  The  editor  gives  his  paper  a 
distinct  character;  it  is  Republican,  Democratic,  or  Independent; 
radical  or  conservative,  pessimistic  or  idealistic.  These  qualities 
attract  readers  of  like  temperamental  tendencies.  Any  new  ques- 
tion is  therefore  likely  to  be  viewed  by  editor  and  reader  from 
the  same  angle  of  observation,  and  usually  the  former  is  not  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  the  latter  will  think  about  any  new  occurrence 
and  free  to  develop  his  argument  according  to  the  well-known 
principles  and  tendencies  of  his  journal.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  limitations,  the  newspaper-editor  wields  a  power  in  the  mold- 
ing of  public  opinion  greater  than  anyone  else  except  perhaps 
statesmen  of  the  highest  rank.  There  is  really  not  very  much 
exaggeration  in  Mr.  Stead's  opinion  ^®  that 

Any  man  with  the  instinct  of  government  in  him  and  a  wide  general 
interest  in  all  departments  of  the  state,  will  find — unless  of  course  he  can 
rise  to  be  prime  minister,  or  next  to  prime  minister — much  more  scope  for 
his  ambition  in  the  chair  of  a  first-class  journal  than  at  the  desk  of  a  second- 
or  third-rate  cabinet  minister. 

The  editor's  tenure  is  more  secure  than  the  statesman's  and 
his  power  is  exercised  at  the  critical  moment  when  there  is  some 
chance  of  changing  or  shaping  the  drift  of  public  thought — 
not  after  public  opinion  has  crystallized  upon  the  question. 

These  three  functions  of  weathercock,  narrator,  and  advocate 
are  performed  by  every  newspaper ;  in  some,  one  predominates,  in 
some,  another.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
question  whether  the  newspaper  is  a  good  reflector  of  public 
opinion.  A  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  ^^  takes 
the  view  that  newspapers  make  and  mar  political  fortunes; 
create  great  men  out  of  next  to  nothing  and  destroy  reputations 
of  real  leaders ;  decide  questions  of  peace  and  war ;  overawe  and 
coerce  politicians,  rulers,  and  courts.  Commenting  on  news  is 
done  by  editors  without  any  reserve.     They  know  no  authority. 

"  Tarde,  op.  cit„  pp.  18-21. 

**  "Government  by  Journalism,"  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  665. 
"V.  S.  Yarros,  "The  Press  and  Public  Opinion,"  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, Vol.  V,  pp.  372  ff. 
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Mature  opinions  of  scholars  and  experts  are  treated  with  flip- 
pancy and  contempt.  This  is  all  accomplished  by  means  of  itera- 
tion and  bombast,  to  which  the  average  citizen  yields.  His  senti- 
ments and  notions  are  formed  for  him  by  this  mysterious  "we" 
and  he  is  even  unconscious  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Stead  takes  much 
the  same  view.^^  No  systematic  effort,  he  says,  is  made  to  gauge 
public  opinion.  At  present  the  journalistic  assumption  of  utter- 
ing the  public  opinion  is  in  most  cases  a  hollow  fraud.  There 
seems  little  room  left  here  for  the  office  of  weathercock.  Against 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Godkin,  who  certainly  was  in  a  position 
to  reach  a  trustworthy  conclusion.  He  says,^^  "The  successful 
editors  may  have  no  originating  power  or  no  organizing  power, 
and  no  capacity  for  legislation,  and  may  even  want  the  prophetic 
instinct ;  but  a  certain  intuitive  sense  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  is  running  is  the  principal  condition  of 
their  success."  Yet  strangely  enough  we  find  him  later  modify- 
ing his  view  as  follows  :^"^  "The  newspapers  of  largest  circula- 
tion, published  in  the  great  centers  of  population  where  most 
votes  are  cast,  are  less  and  less  organs  of  public  opinion,  especi- 
ally in  America."  Mr.  Peirce,  the  editor  of  Public  Opinion,  is 
also  of  the  opinion  that  the  metropolitan  dailies  are  not  so  good 
reflectors  of  public  opinion  as  the  county  newspapers  and  the 
journals  of  the  smaller  towns.^^  After  Dewey's  victory  at 
Manila  the  question  of  Expansion  was  agitated  and  a  favorable 
opinion  reached  by  the  small  western  papers  several  weeks 
before  the  New  York  dailies  had  awakened  to  the  emergence  of 
a  new  political  issue  of  prime  importance.  Mr.  Bryce  some 
years  ago  noted  a  similar  tendency  in  England,^®  which  has 
undoubtedly  become  stronger  by  this  time-  The  long  pre- 
eminence which  the  Times  enjoyed  was  due  to  its  quick  detection 
of  any  change  in  the  public  pulse.     The  provincial  papers  are 

*'  "The  Future  of  Journalism,"  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  L,  pp.  663  ff. 
"  Reflections  and  Comments,  1895,  p.  246. 
*•  Unforeseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy,  1898,  p.  196. 

"  "Does  the   Press  Reflect  Public  Opinion,"  Gunton's  Magazine,  Vol.   XIX, 
pp.  418  fT. 

*•  Nation.  Vol.  XXXVII,  p.  445. 
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today  better  reflectors  of  public  opinion  than  the  great  London 
dailies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  newspapers  have  on  various 
occasions  been  seriously  at  fault  as  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  country.  The  general  elections  of  1880  and  1885  in  England 
revealed  a  totally  different  public  opinion  than  the  newspapers 
had  anticipated;^^  that  of  1906  was  likewise  a  great  surprise, 
although  in  this  case  it  was  only  the  extent  of  the  Liberal  victory 
that  was  not  foreseen.  In  1896  all  the  newspapers  in  New  York 
were  deceived  as  to  the  issue  of  the  election.  The  newspapers 
are,  moreover,  very  inaccurate  reflectors  of  what  the  people  are 
thinking  and  talking  about.  This  must  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  has  been  absent  from  his  country  for  a  few  months,  no 
matter  how  diligently  he  has  perused  the  newspapers.  He  has 
not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  organ  of  conversation.  Many  a 
matter  is  glossed  over  in  the  public  press  from  motives  of  dis- 
cretion which  is  handled  without  reserve  in  the  conversation  of  a 
few  congenial  friends.  If  in  America  and  England  newspapers 
are  by  no  means  perfect  weathercocks  they  are  much  less  so  in 
other  lands  where  the  capacity  for  public  opinion  is  itself  not  so 
highly  developed.  The  virulent  and  demoralizing  press  of  France 
certainly  does  not  register  French  public  opinion  to  anything 
like  the  degree  of  accuracy  that  obtains  among  Anglo-Saxon 
newspapers  ;^^  while  the  German  press  is  either  appropriated  by 
the  government  or  fettered  by  press  laws. 

There  are  a  number  of  means  by  which  publics  express  them- 
selves, which  are  all  clearly  related  and  usually  used  together,  yet 
we  have  no  general  term  which  includes  them  all.  Public  speak- 
ing, public  assemblies,  the  passing  of  resolutions,  petitions,  and 
addresses,  delegations  sent  to  wait  upon  governmental  authorities, 
organization  of  political  associations,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  various  sorts  which  are  calculated  to  attract  wide  attention  and 
make  a  strong  impression,  are  all  means  which  publics  continually 
take  to  gain  adherents  and  bring  the  pressure  of  their  opinions, 

"  Stead,  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  L,  p.  665. 

"  Bodley,  in  his  France,  makes  frequent  reference  to  these  characteristics  of 
French  journalism. 

*•  Henry  Jephson,  The  Platform,  Its  Rise  and  Progress,  2  Vols.,  2d  ed.,  1892. 
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sentiments,  and  desires  to  bear  upon  the  organs  of  government. 
Mr.  Jephson  in  his  great  work  on  the  Platform  ^^  has  traced  the 
rise  and  development  of  all  these  forms  of  public  expression  in 
England.  But  manifestly  the  "Platform,"  meaning,  as  he  him- 
self defines  it,  "every  political  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  exclud- 
ing those  from  the  pulpit  and  those  in  courts  of  justice,"  ^^  is 
far  too  narrow  a  term  to  include  all  these  various  phenomena. 
Since,  however,  the  central  and  most  important  of  these  agencies, 
the  one  upon  which  the  others  all  in  a  measure  depend,  is  the 
public  speech,  it  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  term,  not  be  too 
violent  a  use  of  synecdoche  if  we  use  the  platform  to  designate 
the  entire  group  of  organs  above  enumerated- 

Developing  later  than  the  press,  the  platform  is  its  only  possi- 
ble rival  in  effectiveness  and  power.  It  came  into  existence  in 
England  during  the  eighteenth  century,  suggested  probably  by 
the  great  religious  meetings  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield.  The  times 
were,  however,  ripe  for  the  development  of  new  organs  for 
expressing  the  public  will.    Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Wesley,  says : 

Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  Methodism  has  familiarized  the  lower 
classes  to  the  work  of  combining  in  associations,  making  rules  for  their  own 
governance,  raising  funds,  and  communicating  from  one  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  another,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  incidental  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  it;  but  in  this  respect  it  has  only  facilitated  a  process  to  which 
other  causes  had  given  birth." 

There  had  been  isolated  cases  of  popular  clamor,  as  in  1733 
against  Walpole's  excise  scheme,  but  as  a  definite  instrument  for 
expressing  the  public  will  the  platform  dates  from  1763,  when  it 
was  used  very  effectively  against  the  government's  proposal  of  a 
tax  on  cider.  Public  meetings,  petitions,  resolutions,  instructions 
to  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  all  used  with  such 
good  effect  that  within  three  years  the  obnoxious  measure  was 
repealed.  The  next  great  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
platform  followed  shortly.  The  history  of  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion and  all  the  events  connected  with  the  name  of  John  Wilkes 
are  too  familiar  to  be  more  than  barely  referred  to.  In  this  the 
platform  played  a  most  conspicuous  part.     The  people  were 

**  Ibid.,  Introduction,  p.  xix. 

**  Vol.  II,  p.  533  (quoted  by  Jephson,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  7). 
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beginning  to  learn  their  own  power  and  how  to  bring  it  to  bear 
effectively  upon  the  government.  The  King  saw  the  danger  this 
meant  to  established  institutions.  Writing  to  Lord  North,  he 
says,  "Though  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  much  gall  in  my 
composition,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  uniform  conduct  of 
this  disjointed  opposition  is  a  medley  of  absurdities  which  tends 
to  nothing  less  than  the  encouraging  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  and 
that  subordination  alone  can  preserve  that  liberty,  of  which  they 
pretend  to  be  guardians."  ^^  An  inarticulate  people,  long  the 
spoil  of  a  venal  oligarchy  and  a  corrupted  court,  were  at  last  find- 
ing their  voice.  Champions  of  reform  like  Chatham  and  Burke 
ardently  encouraged  the  use  of  the  platform.  The  latter  wrote 
to  Rockingham, 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  ministry,  and  it  will  be  in  their  power,  in  case 
the  petitioners  should  be  comparatively  few,  to  make  an  example  of  terror 
to  all  future  attempts  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the  people  in  any  other 

way  than  by  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons If  we  mean  to  get 

redress  we  must  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  minority  within  doors,  by  the 
accession  of  the  public  opinion  strongly  declared  to  the  court,  which  is  the 
source  of  the  whole  mischief.'' 

With  the  final  triumph  of  Wilkes,  the  platform  was  strength- 
ened for  new  contests.  Up  to  this  point  it  had  been  purely  an 
expressive  agency,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  used  for  didactic  pur- 
poses also.  It  must  serve  as  well  to  guide  as  to  utter  public 
opinion.  No  minister  had  hitherto  used  the  platform  to  explain 
his  policy  or  gain  support.  The  prevailing  system  of  rotten 
boroughs  largely  exempted  members  of  Parliament  from  the 
necessity  of  appearing  before  their  constituents.  At  the  election 
of  1774  we  find  for  the  first  time  a  great  statesman  and  orator 
using  the  platform  to  develop  public  opinion.  In  his  contest  for 
Bristol,  Burke  made  free  use  of  this  newly  discovered  instrument 
to  instruct  the  people  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  Other  liberal 
politicians  followed  Burke's  example,  but  for  another  generation 
the  platform's  importance  consists  mainly  in  its  expressive  rather 

^Correspondence  between  George  III  and  Lord  North,  Vol.  I,  p.  71  [(quoted 
by  Jephson,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  79). 

''Burke's  Works  (1852),  Vol.  I,  p.  91  (quoted  by  Jephson,  op  cit..  Vol.  I, 
p.  54). 
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than  its  instructive  function,  and  in  this  it  increased  in  influence 
and  power  with  every  contest.  The  Economy  agitation  in  1779, 
and  the  agitation  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  while  not  immedi- 
ately successful,  strengthened  and  increased  the  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  platform.  It  did,  however,  suffer  one  serious  blow 
in  the  excesses  into  which  it  was  betrayed  in  the  Gordon  riots. 
For  years  this  unfortunate  event  was  used  as  political  capital 
against  the  platform.  From  this  one  incident  inherent  evils  of  the 
grossest  character  were  generalized  as  appertaining  to  all 
petitions,  associations,  and  public  meetings. 

According  to  the  common  law  only  those  meetings  which 
tended  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace  were  illegal ;  while  freedom 
of  speech,  as  freedom  of  the  press,  were  well  established 
principles,  every  speaker  being,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
consequences  of  seditious  or  treasonable  utterances.  The 
right  of  petition  was  limited  by  a  law  of  Charles  II, 
but  this  law  had  not  been  enforced  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  was  at  least  an  open  question  whether  it  had  not 
been  repealed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  platform  would  thus 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  legal  protection  at  that  time  almost  equal 
to  that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  But  such  was  not  the  case. 
By  means  of  the  law  of  libel,  to  which  it  gave  very  wide  con- 
structive interpretation,  the  government  was  able  to  impose 
serious  restrictions  upon  both  the  press  and  the  platform.  Justice 
Stephen  has  defined  a  seditious  libel,  as  interpreted  at  this  time, 
as  "a  written  censure  upon  public  men  for  their  conduct  as  such, 
or  upon  the  laws,  or  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country."  ^*  If 
this  applied  only  to  the  press,  the  platform  was  in  no  better 
plight.  Moreover  the  truth  of  the  statement  could  not  be  pleaded 
in  defense.  The  government  undertook  a  large  number  of 
prosecutions,  in  some  of  which  the  jury  refused  to  convict,  not- 
withstanding the  clearest  instructions  of  the  judge.  Under  these 
circumstances  more  effective  legislation  became  necessary.  This 
was  the  more  imperative  on  account  of  the  agitation  which 
developed  out  of  the  French  Revolution.    The  Two  Acts  passed 

•*J.  F.  Stephen,  A  Hist,  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  Vol.  II,  p.  348 
(quoted  by  Jephson,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  179). 
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in  1795  were  the  beginning  of  a  policy  of  restrictive  legislation 
which  culminated  in  the  Six  Acts  in  1819,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  completely  gag  the  press  and  smother  the  platform.  What- 
ever excuse  there  may  have  been  for  the  earlier  measures  in  the 
fear  of  Jacobinical  excesses,  the  later  statutes  can  only  be 
regarded  as  acts  of  unblushing  tyranny.  Jephson  has  sum- 
marized the  effects  of  these  later  measures  as  follows : 

Public  meetings  prohibited,  except  such  as  were  convened  and  approved 
by  the  "powers  that  be"  or  held  in  a  house  or  building;  public  speech  free 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  most  ignorant,  bigoted,  or  intolerant  Justice  of 
the  Peace  might  in  his  graciousness  please  to  permit;  the  right  of  petition, 
which  had  been  wrung  from  reluctant  sovereigns,  practically  annihilated — 
such  ....  was  the  spectacle  which  England,  the  vaunted  mother  of  liberty, 
the  boasted  home  of  freedom,  of  free  speech  and  of  free  Press,  pre- 
sented to  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century." 

Yet  so  difficult  is  it  to  silence  public  opinion  once  it  has  be- 
come articulate,  that  even  during  this  very  period  it  waxed 
stronger  and  more  powerful.  Thus  in  the  very  year  in  which 
the  Six  Acts  were  passed  Canning  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons : 

Public  opinion  was  represented  by  his  honorable  friend  [Sir  J.  Mcintosh], 
and  truly  represented,  as  possessing  now  ten-fold  force  at  the  present  com- 
pared with  former  times.  Not  only  was  public  opinion  advanced,  but  its 
power  was  accumulated,  and  conveyed  by  appropriate  organs,  and  made  to 
bear  upon  legislation  and  government,  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and 
upon  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.** 

Moreover  efforts  to  revive  the  platform  began  immediately 
after  it  had  received  its  most  crushing  blow.  The  scandal  of  the 
royal  divorce  aroused  a  bitter  public  feeling,  far  more  intense 
than  many  a  usurpation  of  power  or  public  injustice  which  might 
have  brought  misery  to  thousands.  Meetings  were  held,  resolu- 
tions passed,  petitions  presented — and  the  government  could  not 
prevent  them.  When  the  queen  died  in  August,  1821,  the  plat- 
form was  already  once  more  fully  resurrected.  The  questions  of 
agricultural  distress  and  parliamentary  reform  afforded  abun- 
dant material  for  agitation,  and  when  the  Six  Acts  expired  by 

"Jephson,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.  553. 

■•  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Vol.  VI  (1822),  p.  1089  (quoted  by  Jeph- 
son, op.  cit.,  VoL  I,  p.  544). 
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limitation  in  1825,  the  platform  had  already  been  actually  untram- 
meled  for  four  years.  Since  then  this  tremendous  engine  of 
popular  power  has  been  subject  only  to  the  limited  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  ordinary  law. 

Very  quickly  after  acquiring  its  freedom  the  platform  gained 
two  of  the  most  amazing  victories  in  the  entire  history  of  popu- 
lar government,  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  in  1832.  Hitherto  the  platform  had  lacked  that 
compact  organization  which  is  necessary  to  carry  any  great 
measure.  This  was  taught  to  the  people  of  Ireland  by  O'Connel 
and  Sheil  in  the  years  from  1823  to  1829;  the  English  reformers 
learned  the  lesson  from  across  St.  George's  Channel.  These  two 
achievements  of  the  platform  demonstrated  how  public  opinion 
through  the  use  of  this  organ  could  wring  by  sheer  force  from  a 
hostile  government  laws  of  the  first  importance.  "The  first  great 
result  of  the  agitation  for  the  Reform  Act  was  to  instal  the 
platform  formally  among  the  great  political  institutions  of  the 
country — to  raise  it  at  once  into  one  of  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  the  kingdom."  ^"^  What  could  not  be  repressed  must  be 
utilized,  and  for  the  first  time  we  begin  to  see  cabinet  ministers 
making  frequent  use  of  the  platform.  Men  who  had  hitherto 
disdained  to  resort  to  public  speaking  now  began  to  take  every 
occasion  to  put  their  views  before  the  people.  The  didactic 
function  of  the  platform  developed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  history  of  the  platform  during  the  second  third  of  the 
century  is  connected  with  the  Chartist  movement  in  which  it 
performed  a  pre-eminently  instructive  service,  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  the  second  parliamentary  reform.  During  the 
last  generation  it  has  been  employed  without  cessation  upon  every 
political  question  of  any  importance  whatever  and  has  come  to  be 
continually  used  by  statesmen  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  the  increas- 
ing number  of  speeches  by  the  prime  minister  and  the  inner  cir- 
cle of  the  cabinet  which,  in  this  connection,  distinguishes  the  last 
decade.  Co-operating  with  the  press,  the  platform  has  at  length 
secured  for  public  opinion  the  ultimate  control  of  governmental 
action  in  England. 

"Jephson,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  128. 
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We  have  traced  the  development  of  the  platform  in  England 
because  in  no  other  way  could  we  probably  give  so  adequate  an 
idea  of  the  real  character  of  this  wonderfully  potent  organ.  It 
was  first  used  in  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  as  it  came 
into  existence  in  England — during  that  fecund  period  between 
the  two  wars  (i  763-1 775);  but  here  the  questions  were  the 
grievances  against  the  mother-country  which  finally  led  to  the 
Revolution.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  the  platform  on  both  sides,  Fed- 
eralist and  Anti-federalist.  Otherwise  it  received  little  develop- 
ment until  after  the  democratic  overturn  of  1800. 

One  very  frequently  encounters  the  statement  that  the  press  is 
the  organ  of  public  opinion.  So  Tarde,  in  his  work,  L'Opinion 
et  la  Foule,  totally  disregards  the  platform  as  an  organ  of  public 
opinion,  as  does  Godkin  also,  who  says,  "There  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  public  opinion  upon  political  questions  finds 
expression  or  is  thought  to  find  it.  One  is  the  vote  at  elections, 
the  other  is  journalism"  ^^  To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  platform  such  a  view  seems  extremely  short- 
sighted. We  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Stead's  opinion  of  the 
power  of  the  editor;  yet  in  the  same  article  he  says,  "Public 
meetings,  it  will  be  said,  are  superior  even  to  newspapers  as 
exponents  of  public  feeling.  It  is  true,  because  a  public  meet- 
ing is  the  direct  utterance  of  the  voice  of  demos  without  any 
intermediary.  There  is  nothing  in  England  so  powerful  as  a 
series  of  public  meetings."  ^^  The  platform  is  more  tangible  than 
the  press  and  possesses  the  greater  authority,  which  the  personal 
presence  of  numbers  gives  to  expressed  opinion.  It  is,  however, 
dependent  for  its  greatest  influence  upon  its  rival.  Were  not  the 
speeches  of  ministers  and  other  public  men  printed  in  all  the 
newspapers,  they  would  influence  only  the  few  hundreds  who  had 
assembled  to  hear  them.  But  when  published  they  have  a  weight 
greater  than  leading  articles.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  press 
the  platform  has  multiplied  its  influence  many  fold. 

These   are  the  most   important  organs   of   public   opinion. 

**  Unforseen  Tendencies  of  Democracy,  p.  187. 
*  Contemporary  Review,  Vol.  XLIX,  p.  658. 
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There  are  some  others,  however.  The  most  interesting  one  which 
has  recently  come  to  light  is  the  general  strike  as  it  has  been 
organized  in  Russia.  This  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  platform ; 
it  has  a  completely  different  character  and  operates  through 
different  means.  It  is  so  new  a  development  and  its  permanency 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the  merest  mention  of  it  must 
here  suffice. 

Acting  through  these  primary  organs  upon  the  secondary  or 
governmental  organs,  public  opinion  is  coming  to  wield  the 
dominant  power  in  the  state.  Keen  political  observers  declare 
that  no  tendency  is  so  universal  or  significant  in  all  countries 
today  as  that  which  marks  the  decline  of  legislative  bodies. 
These  have  proved  unamenable  to  public  opinion  and  other  more 
serviceable  organs  are  being  created — especially  the  popular 
initiative  and  referendum.  In  England  the  House  of  Commons 
is  losing  its  ancient  position  of  prestige,  the  ministry  supporting 
itself  more  and  more  directly  upon  the  people  whose  commands 
are  communicated  at  first  hand  through  the  press  and  platform 
instead  of  through  the  representative  body.  It  has  come  to  be 
an  accepted  principle  of  the  constitution  that  a  ministry  defeated 
at  the  polls  must  resign  without  waiting  for  a  vote  of  censure 
in  Parliament ;  and  the  resignation  of  the  last  government  carried 
the  principle  one  step  farther,  since  the  mandate  of  the  people 
through  press  and  platform  was  accepted  without  even  an  appeal 
to  a  general  election,  while  the  ministerial  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  still  secure.  Political  prophecy  is  hazardous, 
but  if  the  trend  of  governmental  evolution  which  the  last  decade 
has  disclosed  in  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries  continues,  may 
we  not  confidently  expect  the  actual  realization  of  government 
by  public  opinion  without  the  interposition  of  representative 
bodies  other  than  very  extended  electorates  ? 


'PAP"  SINGLETON,  THE  MOSES  OF  THE  COLORED 

EXODUS  * 


PROFESSOR  WALTER  L.  FLEMING 
Louisiana  State  University 


During  an  investigation  of  that  movement  of  negroes  from 
the  South  to  Kansas  in  1879-80,  known  as  the  "Colored  Exodus," 
the  writer  of  this  sketch  was  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the 
activity  and  influence  of  one  man,  an  ignorant  negro,  who  in  him- 
self seemed  to  embody  the  longings  and  the  strivings  of  the 
bewildered  negro  race.  His  name  was  Benjamin  Singleton,  but 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  kindly  disposition  most 
people  called  him  "Pap;"  he  himself  later  added  and  insisted  upon 
the  title,  "The  Moses  of  the  Colored  Exodus."  He  was  bom  a 
slave  in  1809  at  Nashville,  in  middle  Tennessee,  and  was  by  occu- 
pation a  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker.  Evidently  he  was  of  a  rest- 
less disposition,  and  probably  his  master  considered  him  "trifling," 
for  "Pap"  asserted  that  although  he  was  "sold  a  dozen  times  or 
more"  to  the  Gulf  States,  yet  he  always  ran  away  and  came  back 
to  Tennessee.  Finally  he  decided  to  strike  for  Canada  and  free- 
dom, and  after  failing  in  three  attempts  he  made  his  way  over 
the  "Underground  Railway"  to  Ontario,  opposite  Detroit.  Soon 
afterward  he  came  back  to  Detroit  where  he  worked,  he  says, 
until  1865  as  a  "scavenger,"  and  also  kept  a  "secret  boarding- 
house  for  fugitive  slaves." 

Singleton  was  not  of  imposing  appearance.  From  newspaper 
descriptions  of  him  written  during  the  70's  we  learn  that  he  was 
a  slender  man,  below  medium  height,  a  light  mulatto  with  long, 
wavy  iron-gray  hair,  gray  mustache,  and  thin  chin  whiskers.^ 
His  square  jaw  showed  strength  of  character;  he  had  "full  quick 

*  This  investigation  was  materially  aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

*  In  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  IX,  p.  383,  is  a  por- 
trait of  Singleton. 
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eyes  and  a  general  expression  of  honesty,  courage,  and  modesty." 
He  could  not  read.  With  all  his  later  prominence  Singleton 
remained  frank,  simple,  and  unspoiled.^ 

"After  freedom  cried  out,"  Pap  was  not  content  to  remain 
in  the  North  and  soon  went  back  to  his  old  home  in  Tennessee  to 
work  at  his  trade.  His  experience  in  the  North  had  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  economic  weaknesses  and  dangers  of  his  race,  and  soon 
he  began  to  complain  that  the  blacks  were  profiting  little  by  free- 
dom. They  had  personal  liberty  but  no  homes,  and  they  were 
often  hungry,  he  says,  and  were  frequently  cheated.  He  then 
began  his  "mission,"  as  he  called  it,  urging  the  blacks  to  save 
their  earnings  and  buy  homes  and  little  plots  of  land  as  a  first 
step  toward  achieving  industrial  independence.  His  later  career 
showed  that  he  had  little  confidence  in  political  measures  as  a 
means  of  elevating  the  race  and  it  was  always  difficult  for 
political  agitators  to  get  indorsement  from  him.  His  ideas  and 
plans  were  chiefly  about  industrial  matters  and  much  of  the  criti- 
cism he  received  from  his  race  was  like  that  later  directed  at 
Booker  T.  Washington.  He  declared  in  1868  when  he  began  his 
"mission"  that  his  people  were  being  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  carpetbaggers,  whose  promises  were  always  broken : 

After  the  war  [he  said]  my  race  willingly  slipped  a  noose  over  their  necks 

and  knuckled  to  a  bigger  boss  than  the  old  ex-one Bimeby  the  fifteenth 

amendment  came  along  and  the  carpetbaggers,  and  our  poor  people  thought 

they  was  goin'  to  have  Canaan  right  off.    But  I  knowed  better I  said  to 

'em  "Hy'ar  you  is  a-potter'n*  round  in  politics  and  tryin'  to  git  in  offices  that 
aint  fit,  and  you  can't  see  that  these  white  tramps  from  the  North  is  simply 
usin'  you  for  to  line  their  pockets  and  when  they  git  through  they'll  drop  you 
and  the  rebels  will  come  into  power  and  then  whar'll  you  be  ?" ' 

*  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1879 ;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  1883 ;  Pap 
Singleton's  Scrapbook,  pp.  16,  18,  21,  55.  Pap  was  proud  of  haying  his  name  in 
print,  and  kept  in  a  scrapbook  clippings  that  people  gave  him  relating  to  him- 
self. He  exhibited  the  book  with  pride  to  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
in  1880.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Kansas  Historical  Society,  to  the  secretary  of 
which,  Hon.  George  W.  Martin,  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  examining  it 
and  much  other  material  relating  to  Benjamin  Singleton. 

*  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  p.  21 — an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  a  St  Louis 
newspaper.  The  arrangement  or  lack  of  arrangement  of  the  clippings  in  the 
scrapbook  seems  to  prove  that  Singleton  could  not  read.  So  many  circulars  and 
addresses  were  sent  out  by  him  that  some  people  thought  him  well  educated.  See 
Kansas  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  IX,  p.  385. 
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For  several  years  Singleton  had  but  slight  success  in  making 
converts  to  his  plan  of  salvation  for  the  blacks.  But  after  the 
dream  of  "40  acres  and  a  mule"  had  failed  to  materialize  and 
after  the  negroes  in  Tennessee  began  to  see  that  they  were  going 
to  get  few  rewards  from  the  politicians,  they  were  willing  to 
listen  to  other  than  political  prophets,  and  Singleton  at  last  found 
his  opportunity.  It  was  in  1869,  he  says,  that  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  some  negroes  "to  get  it  into  their  minds"  that  they 
ought  to  quit  renting  and  farming  on  the  credit  system  and 
endeavor  to  secure  homes  of  their  own.  In  order  to  direct  their 
efforts  he  and  others  organized  and  incorporated  at  Nashville 
the  Tennesse  Real  Estate  and  Homestead  Association.  The 
professed  object  of  the  organization  was  to  assist  Tennessee 
negroes  to  buy  small  tracts  of  farm  land,  or  houses  and  lots  in 
the  towns  to  which  so  many  negroes  flocked  after  the  war.  All 
colored  people  were  invited  to  join.  Local  societies  were  organ- 
ized and  incorporated  under  such  names  as  the  Edgefield  Real 
Estate  Association,  in  Davidson  County,  and  these  held  frequent 
meetings  in  the  negro  churches  and  secret-society  halls;  com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  them  to  look  out  for  land  that  was  for 
sale,  circulars  of  advice  were  scattered  among  the  blacks,  and 
speeches  were  made  at  the  meetings  by  Singleton  and  others  in 
regard  to  the  economic  situation  of  the  negro  race.  Numbers  of 
the  whites  favored  the  movement  and  gave  assistance  and  en- 
couragment  to  Singleton,  while  others  opposed  it.  On  the  whole 
it  was  not  successful  in  Tennessee.  The  real  cause  of  failure 
was  the  inability  of  the  negroes  to  purchase  land  at  the  high 
prices  asked.  The  whites,  hoping  for  better  times,  were  still  hold- 
ing their  lands  at  something  like  ante-bellum  prices,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  net  income  was  yearly  lessening.  The  only 
cheap  lands  were  the  worn-out  lands,  "where  peas  would  not 
sprout."  ^ 

The  conviction  grew  upon  Singleton  that  the  negroes  must  be 
segregated  from  the  whites.  Whether  they  were  friendly  or  un- 
friendly, he  felt  that  they  should  be  separated  for  the  good  of 

*  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  p.  19  ;  Singleton's  testimony  in  Senate  Report  No. 
693,  Pt  3,  p.  379,  46th  Congress,  2d  session. 
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the  blacks.  In  the  South,  after  the  failure  to  acquire  land,  the 
situation  of  the  race  was,  he  thought,  precarious.  He  had  no 
confidence  in  the  new  ruling  class  of  whites  that  came  after  the 
carpetbaggers;  they  were  not  as  friendly  to  the  negroes  as  was 
the  old  master  class  which  had  been  put  out  of  politics  after  1865 ; 
there  was  danger  of  helpless,  hopeless  serfdom.  "Conditions 
might  get  better,"  said  Pap,  "a  hundred  years  from  now  when  all 
the  present  generation's  dead  and  gone,  but  not  afore,  sir,  not 
afore,  an'  what's  agoin'  to  be  a  hundred  years  from  now  aint  much 
account  to  us  in  this  present  o'  de  Lord."  The  only  remedy,  he 
decided,  was  for  the  blacks  to  quit  the  South  and  go  to  a  new 
country  where  they  would  not  have  to  compete  with  whites.  "I 
had  studied  it  all  out,"  he  said,  "and  it  was  clar  as  day  to  me.  I 
dunno  how  it  come  to  me;  but  I  spec  it  was  God's  doin's.  Any- 
how I  knowed  my  people  couldn't  live  thar The  whites 

had  the  lands  and  the  sense  an'  the  blacks  had  nothin'  but  their 
freedom,  an'  it  was  jest  like  a  dream  to  them."  ^ 

Singleton  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Kansas  as  the  most 
promising  place  for  the  settlement  of  home-seeking  blacks.  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  choice.  In  the  first  place,  the  history 
of  Kansas  appealed  powerfully  to  the  negroes.  Besides,  railroad- 
building  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Kansas  had  attracted  num- 
bers of  Tennessee  negroes  as  laborers  and  these  sent  back  reports 
of  the  fine  western  lands  open  to  settlement.  Beginning  with 
1869  ^  f^w  negroes  went  to  Kansas  each  year  to  open  small  farms 
on  the  fertile  prairies.  In  1871,  after  finding  that  lands  in  Ten- 
nessee were  too  high  priced  for  the  blacks  to  purchase,  Singleton's 
Real  Estate  and  Homestead  Association  turned  its  attention  to 
Kansas.  An  "exploring  committee"  was  sent  to  "spy  out"  the 
land.^  A  favorable  report  was  made  and  a  slight  migration  fol- 
lowed. In  1872  another  committee  sent  to  Kansas  reported  that 
negroes  would  do  better  to  stay  in  Tennessee.  Singleton  then 
went  himself  to  Kansas  in  1873  ^^  representative  of  the  Tennes- 

•  Interviews,  in  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  pp.  i6,  21  ;  Senate  Report  No.  693, 
Pt.  3,  46th  Congress,  2d  Session,  p.  379. 

*  In  every  southern  state  there  was  a  similar  movement  among  the  negroes 
between  1870  and  1880. 
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see  Real  Estate  and  Homestead  Association,  of  which  he  was 
president.  He  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  country  and, 
returning  to  Nashville,  he  took  three  hundred  blacks  to  the  public 
lands  in  Cherokee  County  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Kansas  and 
there  founded  "Singleton  Colony."  ^  Prospects  seemed  good  and 
Singleton  went  back  to  Tennessee  to  get  more  emigrants.  For 
this  purpose  the  organization  of  the  Tennessee  Real  Estate  Asso- 
ciation was  continued.^ 

From  this  time  to  1879  Singleton  was  actively  engaged  in 
developing  negro  sentiment  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  favor 
of  emigration  or  "exodus"  to  Kansas.  The  whites  approved  his 
policy,  he  says,  aided  him  in  various  ways,  told  him  that  it  "was 
better  than  politics,"  sat  in  his  meetings,  and  in  the  Tennessee 
newspapers  they  published  his  notices  and  wrote  up  the  move- 
ment for  him.  Every  year  with  a  few  negroes  he  went  to  Kan- 
sas. Always  upon  his  return  he  distributed  circulars  about 
"Sunny  Kansas."  He  spent  $600  for  circulars,  he  says.  All  his 
life  Singleton  well  understood  the  value  of  advertising.  His 
literature  was  given  to  preachers  going  into  the  interior  districts, 
to  porters  on  the  railroads,  and  to  employees  on  the  steamboats 
to  be  scattered  among  the  negroes  farther  south.  But  not  until 
1876  was  there  much  response  to  these  efforts.  In  that  year  the 
local  organizations  in  Tennessee  were  active,  and  Singleton  and 
Columbus  Johnson,  another  shrewd  Nashville  negro,  went  to 
Kansas  and  looked  up  more  good  locations  for  settlements  on 
the  public  lands.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Johnson 
was  to  stay  in  Topeka  and  from  there  direct  the  newly  arriving 
blacks  to  the  various  colonies.  A.  D.  DeFrantz,  a  Nashville 
barber,  another  lieutenant  of  Singleton's,  assisted  in  working  up 
the  parties  in  Tennessee.  Singleton  had  headquarters  in  Nash- 
ville, but  traveled  back  and  forth  conducting  immigrants  to 
Topeka.  The  steamers  from  Nashville  granted  a  special  rate  of 
$10  to  Topeka.^ 

'Singleton's  Scrapbook,  pp.   13,   19;  Atchison  Champion,   September,   1879. 

*  Circulars  of  Tennessee  Real  Estate  and  Homestead  Association,  1873  to 
1879,  in  the  archives  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society. 

*  Harper's  Weekly,  May  17,  1879;  Dunlap  Colony  circular,  1877;  Singleton's 
Scrapbook,  pp.  12,  17. 
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There  was  more  enthusiasm  now  at  the  meetings  in  Tenne- 
see.  At  all  of  them  Pap  delivered  addresses  asking  his  people 
to  stand  together,  to  "consolidate  the  race,"  and  to  arouse  them- 
selves to  their  duty  to  the  race.  Most  of  these  gatherings  were 
called  "investigating  meetings" — to  investigate  conditions  in 
Tennessee  and  Kansas  by  listening  to  the  reports  of  the  officials 
who  had  been  there.  Now  was  the  time  to  go,  the  leaders  urged, 
or  as  Pap  in  highflown  language  said,  "Place  and  time  have  met 
and  kissed  each  other.^^  The  leaders  of  this  migration  saw  to  it 
that  a  certain  selection  of  the  emigrants  was  made.  None  who 
were  entirely  without  means  were  advised  to  go ;  "no  political 
negroes"  were  wanted,  for  "they  would  want  to  pilfer  and  rob 
the  cents  before  they  got  to  the  dollars;"  "it  was  the  muscle  of 
the  arm,  the  men  that  worked  that  we  wanted ;"  it  was  "root  hog 
or  die."  ^^  One  of  the  circulars  entitled.  News  from  Kansas, 
declared  that  there  was  "abundant  room  for  all  good  citizens,  but 
no  room  for  loafers  in  Kansas."  ^^ 

For  educated  negroes,  Singleton  had  a  profound  and  bitter 
contempt,  perhaps  because  they  generally  opposed  his  movement. 
Most  of  the  negroes  in  the  North  who  were  well  situated  wanted 
no  more  of  their  race  to  come ;  they  feared  that  a  negro  migration 
to  the  North  would  make  uncertain  the  position  of  those  already 
there.  For  obvious  reasons  the  negro  politicians  opposed  it. 
Singleton  asked  his  people  not  to  believe  in  those  who  would  keep 
the  blacks  in  the  South  for  selfish  reasons. 

The  colored  race  [he  said]  is  ignorant  and  altogether  too  simple,  and 
invests  too  much  confidence  in  Professor  Tom  Cat,  or  some  of  the  imported 
slippery  chaps  from  Washington,  Oberlin,  Chicago,  or  scores  of  places  whence 
are  sent  intriguing  reverends,  deputy  doorkeepers,  military  darkeys  or  teachers, 
to  go  often  around  the  corrals  and  see  that  not  an  appearance  of  a  hole 
exists  through  which  the  captives  within  can  escape  or  even  see  through." 

"  Circular  speech,  Nashville,  1877. 

"  Singleton's  testimony  in  Senate  Report  No.  693,  Pt.  3,  p.  379.  46th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

"  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  p.  61. 

"St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  1879;  Nashville  American,  August,  1877;  Single- 
ton's Scrapbook,  pp.  24,  32.  It  is  evident  that  Singleton's  statements  were  some- 
times revised  by  the  reporters,  but  the  sentiments  were  his  own. 
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The  "exodus"  songs  possess  considerable  interest  and  aflford 
an  insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  black  people.  At  the  meetings 
held  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  "exodus,"  as  Singleton  called  it, 
it  was  the  custom  to  sing  songs  composed  for  such  occasions. 
Pamphlet  copies  of  these,  poorly  printed  by  negro  printers,  were 
sold  by  Singleton  at  ten  cents  each.  The  money  received  helped 
to  pay  expenses.  One  of  these  songs  was  called  "The  Land  That 
Gives  Birth  to  Freedom."    Some  of  the  verses  were  as  follows : 

1.  We  have  held  meetings  to  ourselves  to  see  if  we  can't  plan  some  way  to  live. 

{Repeat.) 

Chorus — Marching  along,  yes,  we  are  marching  along, 
To  Kansas  City  we  are  bound.     {Repeat.) 

2.  We  have  Mr.  Singleton  for  our  president.  He  will  go  on  before  us  and 

lead  us  through.     {Repeat.) 
4.  For  Tennessee  is  a  hard  slavery  state,  and  we  find  no   friends  in  that 
country.     {Repeat.) 

6.  We  want  peaceful  homes  and  quiet  firesides;  no  one  to  disturb  us  or  turn 
us  out.     {Repeat.) 

As  soon  as  a  party  was  enrolled  Singleton  would  advertise 
that  on  a  certain  date  the  "Tennessee  Real  Estate  and  Homestead 
Association"  would  leave  "for  the  Southwest  in  pursuit  of 
homes."  ^*  At  the  meetings  before  departure  and  at  the  start 
another  "exodus"  song  was  sung.  This  was  called  "Extending 
Our  Voices  to  Heaven."    Some  lines  were : 

1.  We  are  on  our  rapid  march  to  Kansas,  the  land  that  gives  birth  to  free- 

dom.   May  God  Almighty  bless  you  all. 

Chorus — Farewell,  dear  friends,  farewell. 

2.  Many  dear  mothers  are  sleeping  in  the  tomb  of  clay,  have  spent  all  their 

days  in  slavery  in  old  Tennessee. 

4.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  year  of  jubilee  has  come;  surely  this  is  the  time 
that  is  spoken  of  in  history. 

These  songs  indicate  clearly  the  feelings  of  the  negroes  who 
were  going  on  the  new  "Exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt."  An- 
other song  sung  on  the  way  and  after  arrival,  was  altogether 
hopeful : 

"  Circulars  of  the  Tennessee  Real  Estate  and  Homestead  Association,  1877, 
1878 ;  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  pp.  z^,  49.  54- 
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In  the  midst  of  earth's  dominion 
Christ  has  promised  us  a  kingdom 
Not  left  to  other  nations 
And  we've  surely  gained  the  day. 

Three  colonies  were  founded  by  Singleton,  Johnson,  and 
DeFrantz,  and  to  these  most  of  the  negroes  who  went  to  Kansas 
in  1876-78  were  conducted.  Dunlap  Colony  was  in  the  Neosho 
Valley  in  Morris  and  Lyon  counties ;  Singleton  Colony  in  Chero- 
kee County  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state,  and  Nicodemus 
Colony  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  in  Graham  County. 
Singleton  Colony,  already  referred  to  as  having  been  settled  in 
1874,  was  soonest  in  good  condition.  Here,  by  1878  the  negroes 
had  paid  for  1,000  acres  of  land,  good  cabins  had  been  erected, 
cows  and  pigs  were  common,  and  shade  trees  and  fruit  trees  were 
growing.^®  The  climate  here  was  better  suited  to  the  negro  than 
that  of  the  other  colonies.  Dunlap  Colony,  also  founded  in  1874, 
grew  slowly  and  was  in  good  condition  in  1878.  In  that  year 
there  were  at  Dunlap  200  negro  families,  two  churches  and  a 
school,  and  the  settlers  had  purchased  7,500  acres  of  government 
land.^''  In  all  the  colonies  the  negroes  took  up  homesteads  on 
government  land  or  bought  railroad  and  university  lands  on  long 
credit  at  low  prices.^'^ 

Nicodemus,  the  third  colony  and  later  the  largest,  was  in  less 
prosperous  condition  in  1878.  Prominent  Topeka  negroes  were 
promoting  this  colony,  and  in  1877  ^t  was  being  "boomed"  as  a 
negro  paradise.  It  was,  the  promoters  claimed,  "the  largest 
colored  colony  in  the  United  States."  A  town  company  was 
incorporated  and  a  fee  of  five  dollars  entitled  one  to  membership 
in  the  company  and  to  a  town  lot.  Churches  were  to  be  built 
by  the  company,  and  no  saloons  were  tolerated.  The  promoters 
invited  "our  colored  friends  to  come  and  join  us  in  this  beautiful 
Promised  Land."^^    But  a  migration  of  negroes  reached  Nicode- 

"  Singleton's  testimony  in  Senate  Report  No.  693,  Pt.  3,  46th  Congress,  2d 
session,  p.  379.     Dunlap  was  called  "Singleton"  Colony. 

"Dunlap  Colony  circular,  1878. 

"Circular,  Kansas  Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  1879;  Topeka  Colored 
Citizen,  June  28,  1879. 

"Nicodemus  circular,  1877;  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  pp.  8,  28. 
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mus  in  the  fall  of  1877  too  late  to  make  crops  that  year,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  considerable  suffering  during  the  follow- 
ing winter.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Nicodemus  were  from 
Kentucky,  They  had  a  song  all  their  own  called  "Nicodemus." 
The  allusion  is  obscure,  though  it  may  be  said  that  some  igno- 
rant negroes  believed  that  the  biblical  character  (Nicodemus)  was 
"Nigger  Demus,"  that  is,  a  negro.  The  first  verse  and  the 
chorus  were : 

Nicodemus  was  a  slave  of  African  birth, 

And  was  bought  for  a  bag  full  of  gold. 

He  was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  salt  of  the  earth, 

But  he  died  years  ago,  very  old. 

Chorus — Good  time  coming,  good  time  coming. 
Long,  long  time  on  the  way; 
Run  and  tell  Elijah  to  hurry  up  Pomp 
To  meet  us  under  the  cottonwood  tree. 
In  the  Great  Solomon  Valley, 
At  the  first  break  of  day." 

The  year  1878  marks  the  close  of  the  second  period 
of  Singleton's  activity  as  a  "Moses  of  the  negro  race." 
By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  brought  to  Kansas,  so  he 
claimed,  7,432  negroes.^*^  Nearly  all  of  these  were  doing  fairly 
well — certainly  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected  during  a 
period  of  readjustment,  and  better  than  they  would  have  done  in 
Tennessee,  because  they  worked  harder  and  were  more  frugal. 
In  addition  to  the  colonies  named  above,  there  were  many  negroes 
about  the  larger  towns ;  "Tennessee  Town,"  the  negro  suburb  of 
Topeka,  was  growing;  a  few  had  settled  in  Crawford  County  in 
southeastern  Kansas,  just  above  Cherokee;  and  numbers  had 
stopped  on  the  way,  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Missouri 
towns. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1879  began  what  the  entire  country 
soon  knew  as  the  "negro  exodus"  from  the  Egypt  of  the  south- 
ern states    to   the    Kansas    Canaan.      The   remote   but    f unda- 

"  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  p.  28 ;  pamphlet,  July  2,  1877.  Nicodemus  was  in 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Solomon  River.  Most  of  the  adult  negroes  of  that  time 
sang  at  their  occupations  or  their  pleasures. 

"  Senate  Report  No.  693,  Pt.  3,  p.  379. 
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mental  causes  of  the  movement  lay  in  the  disturbed  conditions 
in  the  South — social,  economic,  and  political.  The  credit  and 
crop-lien  system  which  had  been  substituted  for  the  slave-labor 
system  had  worked  badly ;  the  "40  acres  and  a  mule"  delusion,  the 
Freedmen's  Bank  failure,  and  educational  disappointments  had 
discouraged  the  race;  the  negro-republican  governments  in  the 
South  had  all  fallen,  and  now  the  blacks  declared  that  legal  pro- 
tection was  often  denied  them ;  the  failure  within  ten  years  of  all 
the  plans  for  the  immediate  elevation  of  the  blacks  to  the  position 
of  the  whites  had  left  the  entire  race  restless  and  anxious  for  a 
change.  The  circulars  sent  out  by  Singleton  had  penetrated  into 
all  parts  of  the  black  South,  and  far  and  wide  had  spread  exagger- 
ated reports  of  his  work.  Speculators  in  western  lands,  agents 
for  railroads  and  steamboat  companies  that  were  anxious  for 
passenger  traffic,  negro  preachers  and  white  and  black  politicians, 
now  out  of  jobs,  took  advantage  of  the  uneasy  feeling  and  stirred 
up  the  blacks  of  the  far  South  to  go  to  "Sunny  Kansas." 

As  a  result  there  began  in  February,  1879,  ^  heavy  migration 
from  the  black  districts  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
continued,  with  some  interruptions,  for  two  years.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  white  South  and  even  more  of  a  surprise  to  Kansas. 
Pap  Singleton,  perhaps  the  immediate  cause  of  the  exodus,  was 
for  a  while  lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement  that  arose  in  Kansas 
when  the  first  boatloads  of  unexpected  negroes  arrived.  The 
exodus  from  the  lower  South  overshadowed  the  smaller  one  from 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  However,  Pap  worked  on  as  usual, 
carrying  people  from  Tennessee  to  Dunlap,  Nicodemus,  and 
Singleton  colonies.  Circulars  were  sent  among  the  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  "exodusters"  ^^  to  herald  the  virtues  of  the  several 
negro  colonies.  The  name  of  Singleton  is  attached  to  all  of  them 
and  he  always  signs  himself  as  "Father  of  the  Exodus,"  or 
"Moses  of  the  Colored  Exodus."  " 

Not  all  of  the  negroes  from  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louis- 

"  This  term  was  applied  to  the  emigrants  by  themselves ;  the  whites  called 
them  "refugees,"  "exodites,"  or  "exodusters." 

^  Circulars  of  Nicodemus,  Dunlap,  Dodge  City,  etc.,  1879 ;  Singleton's  Scrap- 
book,  pp.  18,  28,  41. 
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iana  went  directly  to  Kansas.  Many  of  them  stopped  in  St.  Louis 
and  waited  to  hear  about  conditions  in  Kansas  before  going  far- 
ther. Others  stopped  because  their  funds  gave  out.  But  the 
whites  and  blacks  of  St.  Louis  were  anxious  to  speed  the  "exo- 
dusters"  on  their  way,  and  formed  several  aid  societies  to  assist 
them  to  go  farther  west.  One  of  these,  "The  Colored  Men's 
Land  Association  of  St.  Louis,"  sent  Singleton  and  DeFrantz  as 
"land  inspectors"  to  search  out  other  suitable  places  for  the  settle- 
ment of  "exodusters"  in  the  western  states.^^  All  the  colonizing 
societies  had  Singleton  on  their  lists  of  officials,  as  president, 
"founder,"  or  "father  of  the  exodus."  His  fame  had  a  cash 
value  to  them. 

Most  of  the  immigrants  were  destitute,  and  the  whites  of  Kan- 
sas were  forced  to  organize  the  "Kansas  Freedmen's  Relief 
Association"  in  order  to  save  some  of  the  needy  blacks  from 
starvation.  Pap  was  now  brought  forward  by  them  as  an  author- 
ity on  exodus  conditions,  and  for  several  years  he  was  considered 
the  leading  negro  of  Kansas.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  glory  in 
the  movement  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  and  to  say  little  about 
causes.  However,  the  "exodus"  soon  became  an  issue  in  Kansas 
and  national  politics,  and  Singleton  found  that  the  past  treatment 
of  the  negroes  in  the  South  rather  than  his  own  ideas  of  their 
future  in  the  Northwest  was  what  northern  people,  especially  the 
radicals,  wanted  to  know  about.  So  for  the  first  time  he  raises 
the  familiar  "southern  outrage"  issue,  and  describes  the  South  as 
a  horrible  place  where  murder,  outrage,  theft,  etc.,  were  common 
crimes  by  whites  against  the  negroes.^^  The  Southern  people 
were,  he  said,  like  "a  muddy-faced  bellowing  bull,"  and  "Demo- 
cratic threats  were  as  thunder  in  a  colored  man's  ear,"  and  in 
consequence  the  negroes  were  "exodusting."  ^^  However,  he 
never  went  into  particulars,  and  always  preferred  to  talk  about 
"consolidating  the  race"  in  a  new  country. 

Singleton's  activity  sometimes  embarrassed  the  relief  associa- 

^  Topeka  Colored  Citizen,  May  24,  1879. 

"  Topeka  Capital,  June  19,  1879;  Topeka  Commonwealth,  October  4,  and  14, 
1879  ;  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  p.  28. 

*  Topeka  Commonwealth,  June  18  and  October  4,  1879;  Singleton's  Scrap- 
book,  p.  28 ;  Decatur  (111.)  Daily  Republican,  July  30,  1880. 
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tion.  He  published  frequent  appeals  in  Kansas  and  eastern  news- 
papers asking  that  aid  be  sent  to  the  Kansas  Freedmen's  Relief 
Association,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  refugees  in  Kansas,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  more  negroes  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan.  But  the  whites  of  Kansas  wanted  no  more;  the  Demo- 
crats were  accusing  the  Republicans  of  stirring  up  the  migration 
for  political  purposes,  that  is,  to  lessen  the  southern  representation 
in  Congress  and  to  make  Kansas  safely  Republican ;  and  the  relief 
association  was  trying  to  close  up  its  work.  Hence  the  numerous 
appeals  for  assistance  signed  by  Singleton,  DeFrantz,  and  other 
negroes,  were  embarrassing,  because  it  seemed  that  they  were 
acting  under  authority.^^  The  association  on  the  contrary  was 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  check  the  migration.  The  "exodus"  was 
not  well  supported  by  public  opinion  in  Kansas  even  among  the 
blacks.  The  whites  and  resident  blacks  of  Kansas  helped  the 
"exodusters"  much,  but  they  wanted  no  more  of  them;  the  labor- 
ing-class of  whites  threatened  violence  if  more  negroes  should 
come. 

This  larger  "exodus,"  like  Singleton's  original  one,  met  oppo- 
sition from  the  leading  negroes  like  Fred  Douglass,  Pinchback, 
and  Bruce,  who  objected  to  any  scheme  of  moving  masses  of 
negroes  into  the  North.  Against  these  race  leaders  Singleton 
spoke  with  considerable  feeling.  "They  had  good  luck,"  he  said, 
"and  now  are  listening  to  false  prophets;  they  have  boosted  up 
and  got  their  heads  a  whirlin',  and  now  they  think  they  must 
judge  things  from  where  they  stand,  when  the  fact  is  the  possum 
is  lower  down  the  tree — down  nigh  to  the  roots ;"  they  either  "saw 
darkly"  or  were  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  southern  planters 
who  feared  a  scarcity  of  labor.  To  those  who  objected  that 
negroes  without  means  should  not  come  to  Kansas  he  replied  that 
"it  is  because  they  are  poor  that  they  want  to  get  away.  If 
they  had  plenty  they  wouldn't  want  to  come.  It's  to  better  their 
condition  that  they  are  thinking  of.  That's  what  white  men  go  to 
new  countries  for,  isn't  it?  Who  was  the  homestead  law  made 
for  if  it  was  not  for  poor  men?"  ^"^ 

*•  Topeka  Capital,  June   19,   1879. 

"  Singleton's  Scrapbook,  p.  21  ;  interview  with  reporter  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  1879;  Douglass,  Life  and  Times. 
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However,  Pap  was  finally  made  to  see  that  popular  opinion 
in  Kansas  was  not  in  favor  of  encouraging  further  migration  of 
"paupers,"  and  through  the  influence  of  the  whites  he  was 
brought  to  the  point  where  he  used  his  influence  to  discourage  the 
exodus  movement.'  But  unwillingly  did  he  come  to  this.  In 
May,  1879,  he  had  denounced  in  advance  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Negro  Convention  soon  to  be  held  at  Nashville  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  causes  of  the  exodus  and  the  condition 
of  the  blacks.  He  feared  that  the  negroes  like  Douglass  and 
Pinchback  would  control  the  convention  and  try  to  keep  the 
blacks  in  the  South.  He  wanted  the  Kansas  Negro  Convention, 
which  was  to  be  held  about  the  same  time,  to  inform  southern 
negroes  about  Kansas  and  assist  them  to  get  there.^^  Soon,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  relieve  and  reassure  Kansas,  he  planned  to 
divert  the  immigration  to  the  states  farther  west,  but  only  a  few 
went  to  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  His  next  plan,  suggested  by  the 
whites,  was  to  turn  the  migration  to  the  states  north  of  the 
Ohio.  He  visited  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  investigate  conditions, 
but  received  little  encouragement.  He  then  began  to  play  upon 
the  fear  of  the  whites  in  those  states  about  a  possible  "exodus," 
declaring  that  the  "exodus  was  working,"  but  that  if  the  North 
would  force  the  South  to  treat  the  negroes  well,  let  them  vote, 
sell  land  to  them,  etc.,  they  would  stay  in  the  South.^^ 

The  migration  began  to  decrease  in  the  summer  of  1879  and 
Singleton  busied  himself  in  looking  after  the  negroes  in  the 
colonies,  and  in  the  relief  work.  About  200  Tennessee  negroes 
went  to  his  colonies  in  1879,  besides  those  from  the  lower 
South. ^^  When  the  exodus  began  afresh  in  the  spring  of  1880, 
the  Kansas  newspapers  very  willingly  published  statements  from 
Singleton  advising  prospective  "exodusters"  either  to  stay  at 
home  or  to  scatter  out  into  other  northern  states,  for,  as  all 
maintained,  Kansas  had  her  share,  there  was  no  employment  for 
more,  and  no  more  aid  could  be  given  to  them.^^     The  southern 

"  Scrapbook,  pp.  5,  6. 

^  Topeka  Commonwealth,  October  14,  1879, 
*•  Scrapbook,  pp.  6,  1 2. 

*^  Scrapbook,  p.  32,  November  18,  1880;  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  March  28, 
1880. 
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newspapers  gave  wide  circulation  to  this  advice,  for  the  planters 
wanted  to  keep  the  negro  labor,  and  soon  the  exodus  was  checked. 
After  this.  Singleton  moderated  his  activity  as  an  organizer  of 
immigration  to  the  North  and  West.  The  scattering  of  circu- 
lars was  stopped  and  he  now  always  advised  that  none  come 
north  unless  with  enough  money  to  last  one  year.^^ 

In  1880  we  hear  Singleton  and  others  complaining  that  certain 
funds  raised  by  the  relief  societies  for  the  needy  "exodusters" 
had  been  turned  over  to  a  negro  school.  This,  they  protested, 
was  not  right;  the  money  should  be  divided  among  those  for 
whom  it  was  raised — the  "exodusters" — and  not  given  to  a 
school.  Singleton  cared  little  for  schools  and  disliked  educated 
negroes,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  educated  blacks  then  best 
known  to  the  race  had  not  been  good  examples  of  the  benefits  of 
education. 

Singleton  was  called  before  the  exodus  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1880  and  in  his  testimony  explained  at  length  his  plans 
and  methods.  After  describing  the  "real  estate"  companies,  his 
Kansas  colonies,  and  his  method  of  advertising,  he  spoke  of  the 
causes  of  the  movement  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  mainly  social 
and  economic :  the  negro  was  helpless  in  the  South,  which  was  "all 
out  of  joint;"  the  only  way  "to  bring  the  South  to  her  senses" 
was  for  the  negroes  to  leave  in  large  numbers,  and  thus  force  a 
reorganization  of  industry  and  a  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the 
laborers  who  remained  in  the  South.  He  scored  a  point  on  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  committee  when  he  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  they  had  selected  their  witnesses  from  a  class  of  negroes 
who  were  prosperous  and  who  knew  little  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  average  black.  As  to  himself,  he  declared  "the 
blood  of  a  white  man  runs  through  my  veins" — hence  he  could 
understand  both  races.  "I  am  the  father  of  the  exodus  .... 
the  whole  cause  of  the  Kansas  migration,"  he  boasted  and  looked 
upon  the  attempt  of  the  Democrats  to  place  responsibility  for 
the  movement  upon  Kansas  Republicans  as  a  scheme  to  defraud 
him  of  due  credit.^* 

"  Scrapbook,  p.  17. 

"Senate  Report  No.  693,  Pt  3,  p.  379,  46th  Congress,  2d  session. 
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When  in  the  fall  of  1880  Singleton  went  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana  he  had  a  double  mission:  to  see  if  there  was  room  for 
"exodusters,"  and  to  deliver  Republican  speeches  in  favor  of 
Garfield.  As  to  the  first  he  received  no  encouragement,  but  he 
delivered  several  speeches  on  conditions  in  the  South  and  noti- 
fied Illinois  and  Indiana  that  unless  conditions  were  bettered  and 
a  Republican  president  elected  a  great  migration  across  the  Ohio 
might  be  expected. ^^  In  November  after  the  Republican  victory, 
Singleton  declared  that  to  him  was  due  the  credit  for  making 
Indiana  safe  for  Garfield.  He  explained  it  by  saying  that  after 
he  learned  that  the  Democrats  feared  colonization  of  negroes 
by  the  Republicans,  he  had  gone  to  their  leaders  and  told  them 
that  "unless  they  allowed  the  state  to  go  Republican  he  would 
import  250,000  negroes  into  the  state."  They  were  so  impressed, 
he  says,  that  several  thousand  failed  to  vote,  and  thus  the  state 
was  saved  to  the  Republicans."*  In  spite  of  the  vivid  imagi- 
nation shown  by  these  incidents,  they  indicate  that  Pap  had 
learned  that  neither  Republican  nor  Democrat  in  the  North  would 
welcome  an  exodus  of  negroes. 

After  the  exodus  ceased  the  negroes  who  had  come  to  Kansas 
felt  that  they  needed  race  organization  and  a  settled  policy  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  do  their  best.  Almost  at  once  they  had 
become  of  importance  as  voters  and  as  laborers.  So  in  January, 
1 88 1,  Singleton  called  and  presided  over  a  colored  convention  in 
Topeka,  which  considered  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  race.  A  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  organization  on 
March  4,  1881,  in  "Tennessee  Town,"  Topeka,  of  the  "Colored 
United  Links,"  Singleton  being  the  "founder  and  president."  ^® 
The  objects  were  to  "consolidate  the  race  as  a  band  of  brethren," 
and  to  "harmonize  together,"  to  keep  the  race  out  of  labor  dis- 
putes, to  care  for  the  sick  and  the  destitute,  and  to  provide  for 
training  the  children  in  trades  from  which  they  were  now  ex- 
cluded by  the  jealousy  of  the  white  laborers.  "In  unity  there  is 
strength,"  and  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall"  were  the 

^Danville  (III.)  Republican,  July  30,  1880. 
"  Scrapbook,  p.  35. 
^  Scrapbook,  p.  15, 
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favorite  mottoes  on  the  circulars  sent  out  to  advertise  the 
"United  Links."  ^^  Local  orders  of  the  "Links"  were  formed  in 
each  Kansas  town  that  had  a  negro  population,  and  for  several 
years  an  annual  convention  was  held  at  Topeka.  The  first  con- 
vention in  1 88 1  showed  a  body  of  fairly  prosperous  negroes. 
At  the  conventions  the  opening  song  was  always  "John  Brown's 
Body." 

For  various  reasons  some  of  the  negroes,  especially  the  ex- 
politicians  from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  "lily  white"  policy  of  the  white  Republicans,  and  their 
restlessness  invited  an  attempt  by  the  "Greenbackers"  to  capture 
the  organization  of  the  "Links."  Singleton  himself  began  to 
talk  as  an  "independent,"  and  declared  that  the  Kansas  Demo- 
crats had  treated  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  Republicans  had. 
The  "Links"  and  the  "Greenbackers"  had  meetings  on  the  same 
day  at  Topeka,  and  had  a  joint  barbecue,  but  no  fusion  was 
effected.  However  for  several  years  the  Republicans  were  not 
certain  of  the  entire  negro  vote.^®  The  "Links"  flourished  for 
some  years  and  in  1887  Pap  declared  that  the  body  had  done 
much  good  in  uniting  the  race  and  that  the  "hand  of  the  Lord 
must  of  been  upon  him"  when  he  organized  that  society;^^ 

The  "exodusters"  soon  met  opposition  in  labor  matters.  The 
migration  caused  a  lowering  of  wages  and  the  poorer  whites 
became  incensed  against  the  blacks  in  the  parts  of  the  state  where 
the  "exodusters"  were  more  numerous.  One  of  the  professed 
objects  of  the  "United  Links"  was  to  avoid  trouble  by  trying  to 
regulate  wages.  The  negroes  were  willing  to  work  for  less  than 
white  laborers,  and  on  this  account  white  employers  and  white 
laborers  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  what  the  negroes 
should  do.  The  latter  were  inclined  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
employers.  There  was  complaint  that  negro  youths  were  not 
admitted  to  the  trades.**^ 

"  Scrapbook,  pp.  3,  10,  15. 

^  Topeka  Commonwealth,  July  23  and  August  2,  1881  ;  Scrapbook,  pp.  3,  6 ; 
the  Topeka  Tribune  (negro  paper),  1881. 

"Scrapbook,  September  10,   1887. 

*^  Scrapbook,  p.  15,  January  26  and  March  4,  1881  ;  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
1885  ;  letters  from  Kansas  negroes  to  the  writer. 
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The  matters  that  came  up  in  the  public  meetings  of  the 
negroes  showed  that  social  and  political  agitators  were  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  race  to  further  their  own  ends.  Some  rather  noisy 
ones  complained  that  the  whites  of  Kansas  kept  them  apart, 
treated  them  as  a  separate  people,  refused  to  accommodate  them 
in  hotels,  etc.  About  the  earliest  and  loudest  complaint  was  that 
of  J.  M.  Langston,  who  was  refused  admission  to  an  ice-cream 
parlor  in  i88i.^^  This  was  disappointing  conduct  from  the  white 
people  of  Kansas,  the  state  of  John  Brown.  The  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  ex-politicians,  of  whom  there  were  many,  began  to 
talk  about  a  proper  division  of  offices.  The  Kansas  whites  were 
willing  that  the  blacks  should  vote,  but  nominated  none  of  them 
for  office.  The  blacks  were  divided  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
an  organization  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  bar- 
gaining with  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  negro  vote.  Singleton  cared  little  about  these 
questions  except  as  indicating  the  attitude  of  the  whites  toward' 
his  race.  However,  though  a  Republican  always,  he  favored 
bargaining  with  both  political  parties,  not  so  much  for  office,  but 
to  secure  consideration  for  the  race. 

Under  such  circumstances,  more  and  more  did  Kansas  prove 
disappointing  to  "the  father  of  the  exodus."  Too  many  of  those 
who  came  insisted  on  staying  about  the  towns  and  living  as  they 
had  lived  in  the  South ;  lands  and  homes  were  as  far  oflf  as  ever ; 
competition  with  the  whites  was  keener  than  in  the  South;  the 
whites  were  distinctly  business-like  in  their  treatment  of  the 
blacks,  and  some  were  unfriendly;  little  sentiment  was  allowed  to 
interfere  in  relations  between  races,  and  most  threatening  of  all, 
thousands  of  European  immigrants  were  coming  every  year  to 
the  prairie  lands  of  Kansas  and  thus  decreasing  the  opportunities 
of  the  blacks. 

So  Singleton  looked  about  for  another  "Promised  Land." 
Remembering  Canada  as  a  haven  for  runaway  slaves,  he  sug- 
gested an  exodus  to  that  place.  The  British  government,  he 
believed,  would  assist  the  blacks.  It  was  objected  that  Canada 
was  too  cold.    He  then  suggested  Liberia,  began  to  preach  a  new 

"  Topeka  Commonwealth,  August  2,  1881. 
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exodus,  and  in  September,  1883,  issued  an  address  to  the  blacks 
of  the  South  declaring  that  since  they  had  refused  to  come  to 
Kansas  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  good  results,  the 
best  that  they  could  now  do  was  to  go  to  Canada  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government  or  go  to  Liberia  where  they 
could  have  a  government  of  their  own.  He  advised  them  to 
leave  the  South  at  once,  and  said  that  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  27,000  blacks  had  enrolled  and  were  ready 
to  go.  There  was  no  hope  he  thought,  for  political  and  economic 
independence  in  the  South,  and  conditions  were  but  little  better 
in  the  North.  *2 

Some  person  who  objected  to  Canada  and  also  to  Liberia  pro- 
posed Cyprus  as  a  substitute  and  wrote  a  long  description  of  it 
for  a  St.  Louis  newspaper.  He  stated  that  England  no  doubt 
would  willingly  grant  the  negroes  permission  to  settle  there. 
Singleton  had  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  where  and  what  Cyprus 
was  but  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion  and  for  about  two  years 
tried  to  work  up  a  migration  to  that  place.  He  was,  in  his  dis- 
appointed old  age,  more  credulous  and  visionary.  Finally  he 
started  to  Cyprus  to  investigate  and  went  as  far  as  St.  Louis 
where  he  stopped,  probably  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Pap  was  now  about  seventy-five  years  old  and  somewhat 
feeble,  but  he  kept  up  his  "mission."  He  could  with  difficulty 
speak  above  a  hoarse  whisper  and  was  accompanied  by  a  smooth- 
tongued preacher,  who  did  most  of  the  talking  and  drew  his 
income  from  the  results  of  Singleton's  popularity.  Singleton 
declared  that  the  blacks  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  whites, 
and  must  make  "a  fresh  start  where  the  color  line  is  not  too 
rigid ;"  **  there  was  no  hope  for  final  success  in  America,  for 
here  "there  can't  be  no  transmogrification  of  the  races ;"  foreign- 
ers had  many  advantages  over  negroes  and  were  welcomed;  but 
not  even  by  his  friends  was  the  negro  wanted,  and  foreign  immi- 
gration "would  shortly  prove  the  uprooting  of  our  race."  ^* 

**Topefca  Times,  September  28,  1883  ;  Scrapbook,  pp.  48,  55. 

**  Scraphook,  pp.  36,  55. 

"St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  1885;  Scrapbook,  pp.  z^>  55.  ^'  passim. 
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After  the  Cyprus  disappointment  Singleton  was  again  at- 
tracted by  the  Liberian  or  Ethiopian  movement  which  was  being 
agitated  in  the  lower  South  by  Bishop  Turner  and  other  south- 
ern negroes.  In  furtherance  of  this  movement  in  January,  1885, 
Singleton  organized  the  "United  Transatlantic  Society"  for  the 
"great  and  grand  purpose  of  migration  to  Africa."  ^'^  All  over 
the  South  the  negroes  were  thinking  of  "Ethiopia"  as  a  refuge 
that  might  soon  be  needed.  The  election  of  Cleveland  in  1884 
had  caused  uneasy  feelings  among  the  southern  blacks,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  personal  messages  to  them  to  assure 
them  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  re-established.^®  Some  waves 
of  this  uneasiness  reached  the  Kansas  negroes  and  many  of  them 
enrolled  in  the  United  Transatlantic  Society.  According  to 
the  official  papers  of  the  society  the  movement  was  the  result  of 
the  conviction  that  the  relations  between  whites  and  blacks 
would  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  that  negroes  could  not 
expect  to  reach  "perfect  manhood"  in  America ;  for  it  was  clear 
that  ex-slaves  would  never  be  accorded  important  positions  in 
political  or  social  life,  and  that  fewer  and  fewer  opportunities 
would  be  open  to  them.  The  negro  could  not  accept  such  a  con- 
dition; therefore,  the  only  solution  was  "a  national  existence" 
apart  from  the  whites. ^^  The  society  evidently  intended  to  deal 
with  foreign  powers,  for  in  the  constitution  there  is  a  curious 
clause  providing  that  "No  persons  shall  hold  any  communica- 
tions with  any  foreign  power  ....  without  the  authority  of 
this  organization  ....  and  the  Father  of  this  organization, 
Benjamin  (alias)  Pap  Singleton,  if  he  be  alive  and  sane."  ** 

Singleton  in  his  addresses  and  proclamations  as  "father"  of 
the  United  Transatlantic  Society,  went  to  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
The  negroes  must  be  a  separate  "nation,"  he  said;  in  no  other 
way  can  they  survive.  They  had  been  able  to  secure  no  strong- 
hold in  America,  for  after  emancipation  "we  were  turned  loose 
like  so  many  cattle  with  nothing  to  live  on,"  and  all  efforts  at 

**  Circular,  1886. 

**See  Douglass,  Life  and  Times,  p.  651. 

*^  North  Topeka  Benevolent  Banner,  September  24,  1887;  Scrapbook,  p.  61. 

**  Co'nstitution  of  the  United  Transatlantic  Society,  1885. 
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economic  independence  had  failed.  Now  the  "scum  of  foreign 
powers  emigrate  to  America  and  put  their  feet  on  our  necks;" 
and  they  could  live  and  work  where  a  negro  would  starve.  This 
was  shown  by  conditions  in  Kansas,  he  said,  where  "three  thou- 
sand women  and  children  once  fully  engaged  in  washing  and 
ironing  are  now  forced  into  idleness  and  hundreds  of  them  into 
base  prostitution  through  the  steam  laundries  and  Chinamen;" 
the  races  were  bound  to  be  separate  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  "prejudice  will  follow  you  to  the  days  of  your  offspring 
twenty  generations  ahead  of  this."'*®  For  these  reasons  he 
advocated  colonization  in  Africa,  though  he  acknowledged  that 
the  average  "exoduster"  who  had  stayed  in  Kansas  was  doing 
fairly  well.  The  United  Transatlantic  Society  had  considera- 
ble strength  for  several  years;  it  held  regular  meetings  and 
always  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  negro  "national  existence" 
in  Liberia,  but  it  sent  out  no  organized  body  of  emigrants. 
Possibly  individuals  from  Kansas  joined  the  parties  from  the 
South  that  went,  but  they  were  few.  For  better  or  for  worse 
the  movement  for  a  "national  existence"  failed. 

The  last  years  of  Pap's  life  were  not  spent  in  obscurity  as 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  ignorant,  he  had  no  property, 
no  home,  no  family,  and  it  was  suspected  that  smart  rascals 
made  use  of  him  in  his  old  age  to  get  money  from  the  generous 
blacks.  But  he  himself  was  always  popular  with  both  races.  In 
all  the  mass  of  material  relating  to  Pap  and  his  schemes  there  is 
no  hint  that  he  was  not  just  what  he  professed  to  be;  no  doubt 
is  manifested  of  his  honesty  and  sincerity.  Wherever  he  went 
the  negroes  welcomed  him  as  the  "father  of  the  exodus."  All 
his  savings  he  spent  on  his  schemes,  and  by  1881,  in  his  seventy- 
third  year,  he  was  in  want.  So  he  proceeded  to  announce  through 
the  Topeka  newspapers  that  he  would  accept  donations  if  sent 
to  a  certain  warehouse.  The  Topeka  Commonwealth  indorsed 
his  character  and  motives;  and  the  donations  received  kept  him 
from  want  for  a  time.*^" 

*•  Circular,  United  Transatlantic  Society,  1886;  Scrapbook,  pp.  32,  41,  .59, 
61  ;   St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,   1889. 

"Topeka  Commonwealth,  January  27,  1881. 
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A  year  later  the  blacks  at  Topeka  planned  a  birthday  party 
for  the  old  man.  The  celebration  was  to  be  held  in  a  park  and 
five  cents  admission  fee  charged.  Pap  at  once  announced  that 
all  who  desired  to  assist  him  entertain  his  friends  on  his  birth- 
day might  send  donations — "anything  in  the  way  of  eatables," 
he  said,  "will  be  kindly  received."  He  invited  the  higher  gov- 
ernment officials  at  Washington  to  attend  his  party,  and  some  of 
them  sent  polite  regrets  which  he  had  printed  in  the  local  news- 
papers. He  made  out  a  programme  and  put  the  Kansas  notables 
— governor,  mayors,  preachers — down  for  speeches.  They  did 
not  come,  but  the  party  was  a  success.  One  hundred  guns  were 
fired  at  sunrise  and  a  hundred  more  at  sunset;  "John  Brown's 
Body"  was  sung,  everybody  had  a  good  time,  and  Pap  made  $50 
clear.^^  The  next  year  a  barbecue  on  his  birthday  netted  him 
$274.25.  In  1884  the  negroes  of  St.  Louis  gave  him  a  celebra- 
tion, and  so  it  was  until  he  died  at  Topeka  in  1892  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three.  At  all  of  his  celebrations  Singleton  gloried  in  his 
title  of  "father  (or  Moses)  of  the  exodus,"  and  as  the  years 
passed  his  achievements  were  greatly  magnified  by  himself  and 
others.  For  instance,  the  St.  Louis  and  Topeka  newspapers  in 
the  late  8o's  declared  that  Singleton  brought  82,000  negroes  out 
of  the  South ;  this  was  about  ten  times  the  actual  number. 

It  is  usually  asserted  that  the  "exodus"  failed.  But  did  it 
really  fail  ?  Most  of  the  negroes  were  discouraged  and  returned 
to  the  South.  The  weak  ones  who  remained  in  Kansas  went  to  the 
wall,  the  stronger  ones  who  remained  did  well,  as  negroes  usually 
do  when  in  small  numbers  surrounded  by  whites  and  incited  by 
white  example,  competition,  and  public  opinion  to  exertions  not 
known  in  the  "black  belt."  Kansas,  too,  was  on  a  business  basis; 
the  "black  belt"  was  not  so  and  could  not  be;  the  industrious 
negro  in  the  "black  belt"  would  be  "eaten  up"  by  visiting  friends 
and  relations,  while  in  Kansas  he  might  hope  to  enjoy  more  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  negroes  certainly  had  to  work  harder 
in  Kansas,  but  that  was  what  they  needed,  and  some  succeeded 
because  they  had  to  work  who  would  have  been  loafers  in  Missis- 
sippi.    Then,  too,  on  the  race  question  a  radical  state  became 

"Circular,  1882;  Scrapbook,  pp.  41,  43,  45. 
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moderate ;  the  change,  if  correctly  illustrated  by  newspaper  com- 
ment, was  ludicrously  sudden.  Could  Singleton  and  others  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  a  large  portion  of  the  blacks  to  the  North 
and  thus  have  somewhat  equalized  conditions  and  nationalized 
the  negro  problem,  it  might  have  had  some  far-reaching  good 
effects,  political,  social,  and  economic;  it  certainly  would  have 
relieved  the  "southern  situation."  Meanwhile,  one  fact  was 
again  proven  by  the  Kansas  experiment — individual  negroes 
could  succeed  under  severe  conditions,  even  though  the  mass 
might  fail. 


WITH  OREGON  HOP  PICKERS 


ANNIE  MARION  MacLEAN 
Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


While  conducting  an  investigation  ^  into  conditions  of  indus- 
try among  young  women  for  the  National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  I  went  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  direct  personally  the  work  in  that  section.  It  had  seemed 
well  to  us  in  making  arrangements  for  the  investigation  to  in- 
clude hop  picking  in  Oregon,  as  it  furnishes  a  considerable  field 
of  employment  to  women  during  the  month  of  September. 
Moreover,  it  was  an  hitherto  unstudied  industry,  and  yet  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  most  careful  study. 

Of  the  hop-raising  states  Oregon  is  the  most  important, 
producing  in  1907  about  25,000,000  pounds  as  against  18,000,- 
000  for  California,  10,000,000  for  New  York  and  8,000,000  for 
Washington.  Before  1850  most  of  the  hops  in  the  country 
were  raised  in  New  England.  During  the  next  forty  years  New 
York  produced  more  than  all  the  other  states  combined.  Now 
the  palm  goes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  country,  which  has  today  40,- 
000  acres  under  hops.  A  generation  ago  it  had  less  than  2,000. 
Scarsity  of  labor,  prohibitionist  agitation  and  worn-out  soil 
have  combined  to  render  hop  growing  in  New  York  unprofitable. 
The  unfertilized  soil  of  Oregon  will  yield  twice  as  many  pounds 
to  the  acre  as  the  New  York  earth  can  produce  aided  by  much 
fertilization. 

I  found  that  very  little  could  be  learned  on  the  outside  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  the  work,  so  I  decided  to  hire  out  as  a 
picker  and  go  with  the  crowd  to  learn  something  of  the  life  at 
first  hand.  I  arrived  in  Portland  a  few  days  before  the  opening 
of  the  season,  which  is  about  the  first  of  September,  and  com- 
menced to  look  around  for  work.  I  eagerly  scanned  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  the  daily  papers  to  see  if  more  pickers  were  need- 

^The  summer  of  1907. 
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ed.  My  quest  was  soon  rewarded,  for  I  found  numerous  adver- 
tisements calling  for  help  in  the  fields,  as,  for  example. 

Wanted. — i,ooo  hop  pickers  to  pick  624  acres  of  hops;  big  crop;  largest 
and  best-equipped  hop  yard  in  Oregon ;  all  on  trellis  wire ;  perfect  accomoda- 
tions; grocery  store,  bakery,  butcher  shop,  barber  shop,  dancing  pavilion 
50x150  feet,  telephone,  physician,  beautiful  camping  ground;  3-acre  bathing 
pool,  restaurant,  provisions  sold  at  Portland  prices.  We  pay  $1.10  per  100 
pounds;  reduced  excursion  rates  on  our  special  train.  For  particulars  apply 
to   

Hop  Pickers  Wanted. — We  pay  50  cents  per  box,  camp  shacks  free ;  will 

be  at  the Hotel  August  25,  till  September  3,  to  sell  round  trip  tickets 

to ,  Ore ,  grower. 

Wanted. — Hop  pickers  for  my  yard  at   ,  Ore.;  pay  50  cents  per 

box ;  will  be  at Hotel  August  25  till  September  i. 

Hop  Pickers. — Good  camp  ground,  store,  plenty  wood,  pay  50  cents  per 
box ;  55  acres.    Inquire 

A  rather  unusual  kind  was  the  following  which  appeared  in 
several  country  newspapers: 

Wanted. — 1,000  pickers   for  ....  Hop  Field We  pay  $1.10  per 

100  pounds Perfect  accommodations,  good   food  at   city  prices,   free 

whiskey,  dance  five  nights  in  the  week,  evangelists  on  Sunday  and  a  hell  of 
a  time. 

This  proved  most  alluring  and  showed  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  yard.  All  tastes  were  considered.  This,  of  course,  cap- 
tured me,  as  it  did  many  another!  I  presented  myself  at  the 
Portland  office  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  hop  field  in 
the  world  and  asked  for  employment.  I  was  engaged  on  the 
spot  and  agreed  to  start  the  next  morning  at  eight  on  a  special 
train  known  as  the  "Hop  Special."  With  a  parting  warning  to 
be  on  time,  the  man  in  charge  handed  me  my  round  trip  ticket, 
for  which  I  paid  $2.60,  which  was  a  Httle  more  than  one  fare. 

I  was  on  hand  at  the  Union  Station  the  following  morning 
by  half-past  seven  and  found  a  motley  assortment  of  people — 
my  companions  to  be — all  waiting  for  the  "Special."  There 
were  men  and  women  and  children,  scores  and  scores  of  them 
belonging  in  family  groups,  and,  in  addition,  several  hundred 
young  men   and   women  off   for  a  lark  with   a  chance  to  make 
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some  money.  Many  of  the  families  were  from  the  country,  one 
woman  having  come  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  with  seven 
children  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  fifteen  years.  The  other 
class,  the  unattached  men  and  women,  were  mainly  the  city's 
floating  working  population. 

It  was  a  picturesque  gathering,  with  an  air  of  expectancy 
about  it.  There  was  to  be  at  least  a  change  of  occupation.  The 
weary  mother  from  the  farm  would  have  the  less  onerous  camp 
life  and  an  opportunity  to  make  some  money  in  the  field;  the 
clerks  and  factory  workers  and  servant  girls  were  looking  for- 
ward to  freedom  and  a  chance  to  form  new  social  ties.  It  was 
a  funny  looking  crowd  as  to  clothes — from  the  somber,  old- 
fashioned,  misshapen  garments  of  the  country  people  to  the 
rather  loud  trappings  of  the  city  girls.  With  these  there  was  a 
decided  eflfort  to  be  "smart,"  and  gay-colored  sweaters,  outing 
hats,  and  floating  veils  were  much  in  evidence.  And  everybody 
was  chewing  gum! 

After  much  delay,  and  picture  taking  and  swearing,  we  were 
loaded  on  the  train — eight  hundred  of  us  packed  into  twelve  cars 
— and  started  for  the  field  eighty-one  miles  away.  The  journey 
was  a  memorable  one,  to  me  at  least.  It  was  pandemonium  let 
loose ;  men  and  boys  smoked  pipes  and  cigarettes  and  drank  whis- 
key from  bottles  they  carried  with  them ;  old  men  passed  flasks  to 
young  boys,  with  voices  still  shrill,  and  they  eagerly  quaffed; 
children  laughed  and  cried  in  turn  according  as  they  got  what 
they  wanted  or  the  reverse,  while  young  men  and  maidens  were 
growing  intimate  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate;  and  adding  to 
the  din  were  the  vendors  of  cracker  jack  and  ham  sandwiches. 
It  all  had  a  weird  fascination  for  me  as  I  traveled  about  from  car 
to  car,  ostensibly  looking  for  friends. 

At  every  stop,  and  the  stops  were  many  through  that  farm- 
ing country  with  its  single  track,  young  men  fairly  hurled  them- 
selves out  of  the  cars  and  into  the  nearby  orchards  and  gathered 
with  a  free  hand  apples  and  prunes,  and  this  in  spite  of  protests 
from  the  owners.  These  trophies  they  bore  back  to  the  train, 
bushels  of  them,  and  shared  with  the  girls.  Such  generosity 
made  for  good  fellowship  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Independ- 
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ence,  the  destination  of  our  train,  couples  were  pillowing  their 
heads  against  each  other.  But  all  this  was  rudely  interfered 
with  when  the  train  stopped.  We  had  been  four  hours  making 
the  journey  and  the  end  was  not  yet. 

The  next  step  was  to  load  us  on  great  springless  hay  racks, 
thirty  or  forty  to  a  wagon,  ranged  along  the  sides  and  end  with 
feet  hanging  down,  while  luggage  was  piled  up  in  the  middle. 
The  order  went  forth  that  men  must  walk,  while  women  and 
children  would  ride.  This  was  met  with  groans  and  shouts  of  dis- 
approval, but  all  was  finally  amicably  settled  and  the  long,  gro- 
tesque procession  started  on  its  six-mile  journey  over  the  dusty 
country  road.  It  did  end  at  last,  although  I  had  my  doubts  at 
times  if  it  ever  would.  But  we  were  all  living  and  able  to  hobble 
at  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  unloaded  on  a 
dusty  hillside  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  and  near  the  hop  field. 

I  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
so  with  the  others  I  made  a  raid  on  the  eating-house  without  de- 
lay. Then  I  followed  the  rest  to  arrange  for  my  accommoda- 
tion. I  engaged  a  bed  in  a  tent  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  for  two ' 
for  the  season.  I  was  given  several  yards  of  denim  and  told  to 
make  a  tick,  then  go  to  a  barn  and  fill  it  with  fresh  straw  which 
had  been  brought  there  for  that  purpose.  This  straw  tick  was 
put  on  the  ground  in  one  corner  of  a  tent  to  be  occupied  by  ten 
of  us. 

When  darkness  came  we  were  a  weary  lot  and  the  rain  was 
coming  down,  but  there  was  a  dance  scheduled  in  the  big  hall 
and  so  we  must  forget  our  weariness  and  go.  Two  girls  in  my 
tent — a  factory  worker  and  a  waitress — were  putting  on  much 
finery  for  the  event  and  asked  me  to  go  with  them  so  I  would  get 
acquainted.  I  demurred  a  little  on  account  of  my  blue  calico 
wrapper  and  checked  apron,  but  they  said,  "Don't  you  mind; 
you'll  earn  some  money  in  the  hops  and  can  buy  you  some  new 
clothes."  Thus  was  I  accepted  and  I  felt  that  here,  at  least, 
was  true  democracy.  Sad  to  relate,  the  dance  had  to  be  post- 
poned for  it  was  found  that  the  musical  instruments  had  not  ar- 

*  I  had  a  companion  with  me,  a  young  woman  from  the  University  of  Oregon, 
whom  I  had  engaged  as  an  investigator. 
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rived.  But  I  shall  never  forget  that  Laura  and  "Kid"  were 
willing  to  take  me  and  introduce  me  to  their  friends. 

It  was  midnight  before  the  campers  were  finally  settled  and 
some  of  them  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  rain  because  they  could 
not  find  their  belongings.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  great 
majority  took  their  own  simple  outfits  and  so  were  saved  ex- 
pense, Pillowless  straw  beds  are  not  conducive  to  sleep,  espe- 
cially with  the  rain  coming  in  as  it  did  in  my  corner.  I  hoisted 
an  umbrella  and  finally  slept  only  to  dream  of  icebergs.  The 
cold  of  those  Oregon  nights  makes  me  shudder  yet.  The  others 
were  used  to  the  climate  and  so  were  more  comfortable  than  I. 

Sunday  was  a  busy  day  with  us.  We  had  to  finish  getting 
settled  in  the  morning  and  this  gave  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted.  The  process  of  making  friends  was  very 
simple  in  the  unconventional  atmosphere  of  camp  life  and  by 
noon  we  were  talking  freely  about  the  money  we  hoped  to  make 
in  the  yards  ^  in  the  next  few  days  or  weeks.  We  talked  less 
readily  about  our  past.  The  usual  question,  "Have  you  ever 
picked  before  ?"  was  put  to  me,  and  after  my  negative  reply  some 
further  facts  seemed  to  be  expected,  so  I  volunteered  the  infor- 
mation that  I  had  been  doing  various  things,  which  was  accept- 
ed for  what  it  was  worth  and  the  matter  allowed  to  drop,  for  as 
one  woman  in  our  tent  said,  with  a  knowing  nod,  "We's  all  done 
things  we  doesn't  care  to  tell  about."  Again  the  democracy  of 
the  hop  field  triumphed  and  each  stranger  was  taken  on  her 
merits,  regardless  of  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

In  the  afternoon  began  the  real  business  of  the  season — the 
registration  of  pickers  and  their  assignment  into  yards  and  com- 
panies. That  was  an  experience  upon  which  I  look  back  with 
horror.  The  boss  seated  himself  in  a  narrow  doorway  and  or- 
dered the  crowd  to  get  in  line.  There  were  in  all  about  a  thou- 
sand people  on  the  grounds,  including  those  who  had  come  in 
from  the  surrounding  country,  so  the  line  soon  became  a  sweat- 
ing, swearing  mob.     Men  crowded  girls  almost  to  suffocation 

•It  may  be  explained  here  that  technically  the  entire  acreage  is  called  a 
"field,"  while  the  sub-divisions  for  purposes  of  work  are  known  as  "yards."  The 
words  are  often  used  interchangeably,  however. 
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and  when  repulsed  replied  with  insulting  speech.  I  was  within 
six  feet  of  the  door  when  registration  began.  In  half  an  hour 
I  was  fully  twenty  feet  away,  with  a  great  wall  of  human  beings 
in  front  of  me.  This  plainly  was  no  place  for  politeness;  the 
fight  for  first  place  there  would  put  a  Grand  Street  bargain-coun- 
ter crush  to  shame  and  make  a  football  hero  look  to  his  laurels. 
The  race  was  not  to  the  strong  but  to  the  canny.  Gay  girls  soon 
began  to  pay  toll  in  kisses  or  promises  and  were  shoved  up  ahead. 
I  was  beaten  about  for  over  two  hoi^rs  and  I  saw  women  grow 
dizzy  and  faint  and  drop  out.  I  grew  so  interested  in  the  spec- 
tacle that  I  lost  sight  of  the  objective  point,  and  that  I  procured 
a  number  before  dark  was  due  to  the  dogged  persistence  of  one 
of  my  new  friends,  who  handed  in  my  name  and  obtained  for  me 
the  coveted  ribbon  badge  stating  that  my  number  was  185  in 
Yard  B,  Company  4.  There  was  a  different  color  for  each  yard. 
Mine  was  pink  and  I  pinned  it  on  with  pride.  Ordinary  fore- 
sight would  have  prevented  the  horrors  of  the  afternoon.  It 
would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  two  registration  booths,  one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women. 

The  next  important  event  of  the  day  was  the  evening  service 
in  the  big  dance  hall  conducted  by  the  promised  evangelist. 
Practically  everybody  on  the  ground  turned  out  to  the  stereopti- 
con  lecture  on  the  "Parables  of  Jesus."  As  many  said  at  the 
door,  "We'll  sample  it."  The  music  seemed  to  meet  with  ap- 
proval, but  when  the  minister  commenced  offering  a  stereo- 
typed prayer  he  was  greeted  with  "cut  it  out,"  and  "to  the  tim- 
ber." He  did  neither,  and  then  followed  a  stampede  for  the 
door  by  fully  two-thirds  of  the  men  present.  The  rest  of  the 
audience  engaged  in  conversation.  The  crowd  sauntered  in  to 
hear  the  next  piece  of  music,  but  when  the  lecture  began  it  grew 
restive  and  soon  voiced  its  disapproval  in  no  uncertain  terms.  I 
was  away  back  near  the  door  and  could  see  that  the  minister 
was  laboring  under  great  difficulties.  The  hall  was  very  large 
and  the  acoustic  properties  as  bad  as  they  could  possibly  be  and 
his  lantern  was  sputtering.  But  worse  than  all  this  was  his  in- 
ability to  "get  next"  to  the  situation,  to  use  the  pickers'  phrase. 
The  Parables  of   Jesus  are    interesting  but  not  to    that  crowd 
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when  clothed  in  the  lingo  of  the  pulpit.  And  then  they  couldn't 
see  the  whole  show  for  the  speaker  was  in  front  of  the  can- 
vas. People  in  my  neighborhood  swore  and  laughed  and  yelled, 
but  to  no  avail.  When  I  suggested  that  some  of  us  tell  the  min- 
ister to  move,  this  was  followed  by  a  heated  discussion  which 
ended  in  a  challenge  to  me.  They  were  of  one  accord  that  "I 
dassen't  do  it."  This  acted  as  a  spur  and  she  of  the  blue  calico 
wrapper  and  checked  apron  yelled  out,  "Get  over  to  one  side, 
please."  The  speaker  fairly  leaped  over  and  the  daring  one  was 
congratulated  by  such  terms  as  these:  "Gee,  you're  smarter  than 
you  look,"  "You  kin  have  me  for  the  askin',"  "I'll  weigh  your 
hops  heavy  tomorrow;"  this  and  more  from  the  men;  from  the 
women  around  me,  one  and  all,  "Weren't  you  scared?"  in  awe- 
struck tones,  and  I  said  "Yes." 

It  was  a  hard  audience  for  any  speaker  to  satisfy  but  there 
was  a  remarkable  opportunity  for  a  man  of  power  who  could  for- 
get that  he  was  a  clergyman  and  only  remember  that  he  was  a 
human  being  with  a  message  to  other  human  beings.  Well-fed 
and  well-dressed  citizens,  I  notice,  hear  without  outward  sign  of 
distress  the  platitudes  that  too  often  go  with  clerical  trappings, 
but  not  so  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  wage-earning  class. 
They  know  a  good  story  when  they  hear  it  and  they  know  a 
good  show  when  they  see  it,  and  they  hate  to  be  "done." 

We  couldn't  sleep  much  that  night  for  men  were  drinking 
and  carousing  until  nearly  morning  and  at  four  the  first  eager 
pickers  were  astir.  For  the  real  work  was  to  begin  on  Monday 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Labor  Day.  There  was  so  much 
preliminary  arranging  to  be  done,  that  it  was  nine  o'clock  before 
we  were  finally  started  for  our  yards.  But  the  mere  picking 
was  not  of  so  much  importance  to  me.  I  wanted  to  learn  about 
the  living  conditions  so  far  as  young  women  were  concerned, 
and  I  was  learning  of  those  all  the  time.  However,  it  was  a  de- 
light to  see  the  various  companies  form  and  march  oflf  to  victory, 
for  everyone  expected  to  make  a  lot  of  money — from  three  to 
seven  dollars  a  day,  I  was  told  when  I  engaged  work  in  Port- 
land. 

A  hop  field  is  a  beautiful  sight  with  its  harvest  of  blossoms 
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hanging  in  enticing  clusters  on  the  wire  trellises  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  When  we  reached  our  division  we  were 
instructed  to  take  a  partner,  as  we  were  to  pick  two  to  a  vine, 
and  to  provide  ourselves  with  baskets,  enormous  affairs,  de- 
signed to  hold  twenty-five  pounds — and  hops  are  very  light — 
and  a  canvas  bag  in  which  to  empty  the  baskets  when  full.  Thus 
accoutered  I  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  picking.  One 
said,  "Strip  the  vines,  leaves  and  all;"  another  said,  "Throw  in 
some  sand,  it  weighs  good."  But  the  voice  of  the  yard  boss 
came  loud  and  clear,  "Pick  clean  or  you  get  no  money." 

Picking  hops  is  fascinating  and  there  is  a  tradition  in  Ore- 
gon that  it  is  a  most  healthful  occupation,  but  it  is  hard  with  the 
reaching  and  stooping  and  tramping  over  the  rough,  ploughed 
ground.  Then  the  air  is  thick  with  pollen,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  health  giving,  but  it  choked  me  and  by  dinner  time  I  could 
hardly  speak;  but  I  had  picked  fifty-three  pounds,  according  to 
the  weigher,  and  got  a  coupon  entitling  me  to  fifty-six  cents  in 
cash.  I  worked  about  two  hours  and  a  half  because  I  had  to 
stop  at  half-past  eleven  to  go  up  to  the  restaurant  to  wait  on 
tables.  They  were  short  of  help  and  offered  free  meals  to  girls 
who  would  serve  for  an  hour.  As  the  cost  of  the  meal  was  only 
twenty  cents  the  job  was  not  in  great  demand;  they  could  earn 
more  in  the  field,  they  thought.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the 
dining-room  had  me  marked  from  the  first  and  kept  asking  me 
to  help.  The  big  and  the  strong  evidently  appealed  to  her.  Fi- 
nally I  yielded  and  so  I  had  to  leave  the  field  before  the  others 
to  get  my  own  dinner.  I  was  paid  in  advance;  I  would  not 
work  on  any  other  basis!  I  took  no  chances  on  getting  a  meal 
after  the  hungry  horde  was  fed.  The  twenty-cent  meal  was  the 
best  for  the  price  that  I  have  ever  seen,  but  in  order  to  show  its 
superior  judgment  in  such  matters  the  crowd  complained  over 
the  lack  of  pie.  They  told  me  to  "get  a  move  on"  or  they'd  have 
me  "fired."  At  one  o'clock  I  sat  down  with  a  girl  to  gloat  over 
the  seventy-six  cents  I  had  earned  since  breakfast  and  to  wonder 
how  long  one  could  endure  such  weariness  when  the  manager 
came  along  and  ordered  me  to  the  kitchen  to  wash  dishes.     At 
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that  I  struck,  and  so  did  the  girl  with  me,  and  we  loftily 
"walked  out." 

There  was  much  murmuring  that  day  among  the  pickers  be- 
cause they  could  not  make  "good"  money ;  few,  if  any,  made  over 
two  dollars.  Clean  picking  was  regarded  as  a  great  hardship. 
Some  girls  did  not  make  expenses.  Our  meals  and  bed  cost 
about  sixty-five  cents  a  day.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction, 
too,  over  the  fact  that  the  weighers  frequently  gave  the  young 
and  pretty  and  flirtatious  girls  ten  or  twelve  pounds  extra  weight. 
There  were  many  opportunities  in  the  field  for  little  courtesies 
of  this  kind  and  the  young,  attractive  girl  needed  much  wisdom 
not  to  become  entangled  by  them.  The  chivalrous  swain  could 
always  make  excuses  to  pick  in  the  admired  one's  basket  while 
his  own  was  standing  empty.  The  wire-men  *  and  the  weighers 
were  the  aristocrats  of  the  company.  They  were  paid  by  the 
day  and  went  about  in  leisurely  fashion.  As  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  all  the  girls  in  their  division  they  had  ample  opportun- 
ity to  exercise  their  wiles. 

The  field,  filled  with  pickers,  was  an  interesting  sight.  In 
one  row  a  man  and  his  wife  picked  together  while  small  chil- 
dren crawled  around  in  the  dirt  at  their  feet ;  over  a  little  was  a 
woman  with  six  offspring  picking  in  her  basket ;  just  beyond  was 
a  giddy  girl  with  a  forward  boy  she  had  met  on  the  train — both 
picking  away  and  passing  cheap  compliments;  away  to  the  right 
was  a  red-cheeked  German  girl  crying  already  because  her 
clumsy  fingers  made  work  slow ;  near  her  were  two  bright  high- 
school  girls  eager  to  earn  money  for  clothes;  not  far  away  was 
a  widow  of  nearly  fifty  with  her  aged  mother,  making  small 
headway  with  the  hops;  I  taught  them  what  I  had  learned  and 
then  things  went  better. 

It  was  a  weary,  discouraged  crowd  that  left  the  yards  that 
first  night.  We  were  all  tired  and  we  had  not  made  as  much 
money  as  we  had  hoped.  So  we  sat  around  in  the  tents  and 
talked  in  the  early  evening,  and  later  we  gathered  in  the  big  tent 
and  had  an  impromptu  concert,  which  cheered  us  all. 

*  Men  who  let  down  the  wires  holding  the  vines.  When  we  wanted  this  done 
we  called  out,  "Wire  down,"  and  eventually  the  man  would  appear. 
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This  tent  is  deserving  of  more  than  passing  mention,  inas- 
much as  it  represented  the  crystalHzation  of  a  desire  to  improve 
social  conditions  in  the  field.  The  very  progressive  body  of 
women  comprising  the  Oregon  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation desired  to  do  what  was  possible  to  render  hop  picking  in 
a  big  public  field  more  respectable  than  it  was  usually  considered, 
and  for  the  reason  that  hundreds  of  young  women  in  the  state 
needed  to  avail  themselves  of  its  earnings  but  were  sometimes  in 
moral  peril  while  so  doing. 

These  women  persuaded  the  hop  owner  to  let  them  enter  and 
conduct  the  restaurant  on  the  grounds  and  maintain  a  social 
center.  This  appealed  to  him  a  good  business  proposition  and 
he  readily  acceded  to  it.  Thus  it  transpired  that  a  beneficent  in- 
fluence was  introduced  into  the  field  and  received  the  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  all  concerned. 

The  women  were  beset  with  difficulties  from  the  beginning, 
but  one  by  one  they  were  overcome,  owing  chiefly  to  the  skilful 
management  of  the  one  ^  in  charge  of  the  work.  Quite  as  in- 
teresting to  me  as  the  picking  itself  was  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  experiment  in  leavening  the  crowd.  One  Sunday  I  saw  a 
woman  on  the  kitchen  steps  stoning  a  bushel  of  prunes  for  a 
pudding  to  lessen  the  burden  of  the  cooks.  I  went  up  and  of- 
fered to  help  her.  She  instructed  me  in  the  art,  and  while  the 
work  progressed  entertained  me  with  stories  of  Turkey,  a  coun- 
try she  knew  well.  A  day  or  two  later  she  settled  a  strike  in  the 
kitchen  and  still  later  in  the  season,  when  the  cooks  failed  to  live 
up  to  their  agreement,  she  discharged  the  whole  force  of  men, 
telephoned  to  Portland  for  more  help  and  put  herself  in  charge 
of  the  culinary  department  till  relief  came.  And  the  pickers  got 
their  meals  on  time  and  never  knew  anything  had  happened ! 

This  woman,  who  stoned  prunes,  settled  strikes,  and  acted 
as  cook,  opened  up  the  big  tent  at  night  and  in  an  amazingly 
short  time  mustered  the  "talent"  of  the  field  about  her  and  gave 
"concerts"  that  made  everybody  happy.  Undoubtedly  such  an 
influence  in  the  field  was  good  and  it  seems  desirable  that  this 

•  Miss  Frances  Gage,  state  secretary  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 
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work  should  continue  and  be  extended  to  all  the  large*  fields 
where  young  women  go  and  are  constantly  menaced  by  moral 
dangers  offset  by  no  restraining  influence.  The  "Association 
ladies"  became  quite  popular  with  the  girls  in  the  field  and  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  how  quickly  some  of  them  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  "stylishness"  in  such  chaperonage! 

The  second  day  of  picking  began  at  half-past  four  in  the  dim 
light  and  the  dew.  I  was  weary  beyond  expression  for  I  had 
been  helping  in  various  ways  until  late  the  night  before.  Many 
of  my  friends  were  tired,  too,  so  the  picking  went  slowly  in  the 
morning.  But  gossip  was  rife,  for  we  were  getting  pretty  well 
acquainted,  and  we  knew  already  that  the  red-cheeked,  clumsy 
fingered,  German  girl,  who  wept  as  she  picked  the  day  before, 
had  run  away  from  her  husband  and  baby  and  was  not  reveling 
in  her  first  taste  of  economic  independence.  This  and  much 
more  was  talked  about  while  the  full  clusters  were  stripped  into 
the  baskets.  If  gossip  had  been  a  marketable  commodity  there 
would  have  been  no  cause  for  complaint  over  small  earnings  that 
morning. 

At  noon  I  told  my  companions  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  back  to  Portland  that  day  and  they  immediately  supposed 
it  was  because  I  was  not  making  money  enough.  They  urged 
me  to  stay,  saying  the  picking  would  be  better  later.  When 
they  found  coaxing  of  no  avail,  they  showed  their  friendliness 
by  anxiously  asking  if  I  had  enough  money  to  take  me  home. 
And  so  I  went  away,  weary  of  body,  to  keep  an  appointment 
very  different  in  character  two  hundred  miles  from  there,  my 
identity  unsuspected. 

The  following  table  contains  facts  learned  from  twenty- 
sevfn  of  my  companions  and  may  be  of  interest.  This  group  is 
quite  characteristic,  strange  mixture  though  it  is. 

I  carried  away  from  the  hop  field  a  very  real  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  Oregon  hop  pickers.  Unques- 
tionably, certain  improvements  could  be  made  in  the  organiza- 

•  There  are  in  addition  many  "family  yards"  employing  "neighbors"  which 
do  not  present  the  problems  of  the  large  field  with  its  varied  assortment  of 
pickers. 
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tion  of  the  army  of  workers  and  in  the  policing  ^  of  the  grounds. 
Employers  should  be  urged  to  make  these  changes  and  to  do  all 


Name 

Nationality 

Age 

Home 

Permanent 
Occupation 

Reason  for  Coming  to 
Hop  Field 

N.J 

American 

17 

Portland 

Student 

Health 

M.  D.... 

American 

38 

Antelope 

Nurse 

Profitable  vacation 

L.  T.  . . . 

American 

22 

Portland 

Garment  maker 

Good  time 

A.  H.  . . . 

American 

20 

N.  Lewis 

River,  Wash 

Waitress 

Good  time 

E.  S 

German 

17 

Portland 

Student 

To  make  money 

J.  J 

American 

IS 

Portland 

Student 

Health 

M.  G.... 

German 

50 

Salem 

Farmer's  wife 

Outing  for  family 

E.  M. ... 

German 

IS 

Portland 

Student 

To  earn  money  for 
clothes 

K.  L.  . . . 

American 

26 

Portland 

Laundress 

To  make  all  she  could 
by  whatever  means 

M.  J.  . . . 

American 

50 

Portland 

Nurse 

Health  and  rest 

G.  W.... 

German 

17 

Portland 

Waitress 

To  make  money 

B.  M.... 

American 

2S 

Portland 

Waitress 

Change 

M.  S.  . . . 

Swede 

45 

Astoria 

Housewife 

"Just  took  a  notion  to 

J.N 

American 

17 

Portland 

Shop  girl 

come 
To  have  good  time 

N.  C.  . . . 

American 

17 

Portland 

Shop  girl 

To  have  good  time 

M.  B. ... 

German 

20 

Portland 

Housewife 

Ran  away  from  home 

A.  I 

American 

18 

Portland 

Shop  girl 

To  have  a  change 

J.L 

American 

19 

Portland 

Factory  girl 

To  make  money 

L.  K.  . . . 

German 

22 

Portland 

Pactory  girl 

To  have  outing 

K.  M.. . . 

German 

21 

Portland 

Cook 

To  meet  nice  men 

A.  A.  ... 

American 

16 

Portland 

Student 

To  earn  money 

J.  G 

Swede 

21 

Portland 

Housewife 

To  have  a  change 

O.  L. . . . 

American 

IS 

Portland 

Student 

To    earn    money    for 
clothes 

J.L 

American 

40 

Astoria 

Housewife 

To    earn    money    for 
children 

M.  M.  . . 

American 

32 

Astoria 

Housewife 

To    earn    money    for 
children 

G.  H.  . . . 

American 

25 

Portland 

Factory  girl 

To  have  outing 

J.G 

German 

26 

Portland 

Shop  girl 

To  have  outing 

in  their  power  to  banish  lawlessness.  It  is  true  they  meet  with 
some  difficulties  unknown  to  other  employers  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry.  They  are  obliged  to  take  the  class  of 
people  they  can  get,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  and 
many  of  these  are  likely  to  be  thriftless  or  of  more  or  less  vicious 
habits  and  thus  difficult  to  control.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  young  men,  who,  in  turn,  exercise  a  very  decided  influence 
over  the  young  women. 

Changes  might  also  be  made  in  the  pastimes  of  the  crowd. 

^  One  sheriff  was  there  to  keep  that  riotous  throng  in  order. 
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Their  desire  for  amusement  after  a  monotonous  day  in  the  field 
is  legitimate  and  should  be  gratified,  and  the  experiment  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  wholesome  entertainments  would  be  appreciated  by  the  ma- 
jority. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  such  a  company  to 
settle  down  to  quiet  at  dark,  satisfied  with  only  the  work.  Hu- 
man beings  are  not  so  constructed,  for  frequently  the  longest 
days  of  monotonous  toil  seem  to  demand  nights  of  exciting  pleas- 
ure. The  factory  girl  in  the  city  will  dance  till  daylight  after 
a  hard  day's  work  and  feel  that  only  with  such  relaxation  is  life 
worth  living.  How  much  more,  then,  will  such  people  as  gather 
in  a  hop  yard,  with  the  spirit  of  an  outing  upon  them,  need  to  be 
amused.  If  nothing  better  be  provided,  the  saloon  and  dance 
hall  will  satisfy  the  craving. 

The  chief  needs  of  the  hop  fields,  then,  as  I  observed  them, 
are  better  organization  and  more  wholesome  recreation.  The 
one  could  be  cared  for  by  the  owner,  the  other  by  some  outside 
group  interested  in  social  welfare,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  both 
these  needs  will  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

As  the  hop  season  returns  I  shall  want  to  journey  out  to 
Oregon  and  don  the  calico  frock  and  apron,  with  the  picker's 
stout  gloves  and  neck-kerchief,  to  sleep  again  on  the  bed  of 
straw  and  rise  in  the  dawn  to  help  harvest  the  blossoms,  and  even 
to  endure  again  the  cruel  weariness  it  implies,  to  enjoy  the  true 
democracy  of  the  motley  crowd,  and  to  watch  the  future  reali- 
zation of  betterment  efforts. 

Long  live  the  Oregon  hop  pickers! 
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Much  is  heard  in  these  times  of  sociology.  The  proverbial  "man 
in  the  street,"  who  is  supposed  to  notice  nothing  apart  from  his 
business  and  sporting  interests,  save  what  in  some  way  jostles  him 
and  thus  intrudes  on  his  attention,  has  heard  of  sociology  as  a 
science  that  understands  all  about  society  and  its  make-up,  and 
that  is  thus  able  to  say  what  i$  the  correct  thing.  Even  the  vaude- 
ville hall  has  heard  of  it,  as  a  sociological  treatise  supplied  the 
phrase  "trial  marriage,"  used  as  a  refrain  in  the  topical  song,  "No 
Wedding  Bells  for  Me,"  with  which  all  the  music-halls  resounded 
until  it  wore  itself  out.  Those  who  do  not  stand  in  a  merely 
impressionist  attitude  to  life,  and  who  attribute  to  scholarship  the 
duty  of  acting  as  a  conservator  of  mental  and  moral  values,  have 
also  heard  of  sociology,  and  are  puzzled  by  it.  They  find  it  appear- 
ing as  a  sponsor  for  schemes  of  revolutionizing  the  family,  the 
home,  and  the  state,  and  they  feel  both  perturbed  at  the  prospect 
and  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  they  have  in  reconciling  such  pro- 
jects with  the  respect  they  feel  for  science.  Disturbance  of  this 
character  is  augmented  by  a  belief  that  sociology  is  a  new  science 
which  is  derived  from  Darwinism,  and  which  hence  possesses  the 
authority  belonging  to  a  doctrine  generally  accepted  as  applying 
to  all  forms  of  life  and  to  all  institutions  arising  from  the  modes 
of  life.  An  impression  has  been  made  to  the  effect  that  scientific 
grounds  have  been  established  for  the  opinion  that  marriage, 
family  life,  society,  and  government  are  mere  accidental  cohesions 
which  may  now  be  superseded  by  more  rational  arrangements  upon 
principles  expounded  by  sociology.  Pretensions  of  this  character 
are  certainly  made  in  the  name  of  sociology,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  a  matter  of  public  importance  to  inquire  what  this  new 
science  is  and  what  basis  it  has  for  its  claim  of  authority. 

I 

Sociology  has  no  connection  with  Darwinism  except  by  an  im- 
puted affiliation,  which  on  examination  is  found  to  possess  no  better 

*  Republished  from  The  Nation  by  permission  of  author  and  editor. 
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warrant  than  the  tendency  toward  syncretism  that  always  appears 
when  a  great  scientific  or  philosophical  system  dominates  the 
country  of  thought.  There  is,  then,  a  strong  propensity  on  the 
part  of  system-builders  to  bring  their  own  possessions  within  the 
shelter  of  its  massive  parapets  and  bastions.  In  this  way  sociology 
has  been  annexed  to  Darwinism,  but  it  does  not  belong  there.  The 
term  was  invented  by  Auguste  Comte  to  designate  those  branches 
of  "organic  physics"  which  deal  with  human  society.  The  volume 
of  his  Philosophie  positive  that  introduced  the  word  "sociology" 
was  published  in  1839 — twenty  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species.  J.  S.  Mill,  who  was  much  influenced  by 
Comte's  speculations,  started  the  use'  of  the  term  in  England, 
employing  it  in  his  own  writings  as  early  as  1843.  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau's  translation  of  Comte's  works  was  published  in  1853.  She 
had  great  expectations  of  Comte's  system,  believing  that  in  it  stu- 
dents would  find  "at  least  a  resting-place  for  their  thought — a 
rallying-point  of  their  scattered  speculations — and  probably  an 
immovable  basis  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  convictions."  Both 
resting-place  and  rallying-point  are  still  to  seek.  Professors  Albion 
W.  Small  and  George  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
their  manual  for  the  study  of  sociology,  expressly  warn  students 
not  "to  regard  Comte  as  an  authority  in  sociology."  They  remark 
that  "all  that  is  of  permanent  value  in  the  six  volumes  of  Positive 
Philosophy,  and  in  the  four  later  volumes  entitled  System  of  Posi- 
tive Polity,  might  be  reported  in  a  few  paragraphs. 

Darwin  made  no  use  of  Comte's  terminology,  but  this  of  itself 
is  not  significant,  since  he  wrote  strictly  as  a  naturalist  and  never 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  formulate  a  system  of  philosophy. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  term  sociology  has  never  com- 
mended itself  to  Darwinists,  even  when  considering  implications  of 
the  master's  views  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  humanity. 
Haeckel,  whose  systematic  exposition  was  followed  by  Darwin  him- 
self with  lively  interest,  took  a  survey  of  the  field  claimed  by 
sociology,  but  he  proposed  an  entirely  different  terminology,  which 
will  be  found  in  Table  I  of  his  Evolution  of  Man  (1874).  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  use  of  the  word  sociology  as  a  term  desig- 
nating social  science  would  have  survived  the  impact  of  Darwinism 
if  Herbert  Spencer  had  not  adopted  it,  which  he  did  as  early  as 
1859.  In  his  Autobiography  he  referred  to  his  borrowings  from 
Comte  rather  regretfully: 
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Save  in  the  adoption  of  the  word  "altruism,"  which  I  have  defended, 
and  in  the  adoption  of  his  word  "sociology"  because  there  was  no  other 
available  word  (for  both  which  adoptions  I  have  been  blamed),  the  only- 
indebtedness  I  recognize  is  the  indebtedness  of  antagonism. 
Darwin's  Descent  of  Man  was  published  in  1871,  but  his  views  as 
to  the  particular  causation  of  the  human  species  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  effect  whatever  on  Spencer's  preconceived  ideas  of 
social  science.  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology  was  published  serially 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States  in  1872,  and  in  book  form  in 
1873.  It  makes  only  a  passing  allusion  to  Darwin,  and  then  only 
with  respect  to  his  services  in  demonstrating  the  indefinite  modifia- 
bility  of  species,  elsewhere  mentioned  as  "one  of  the  cardinal  truths 
which  biology  yields  to  sociology."  Spencer's  system  was  always 
expounded  independently  of  Darwin's  views.  It  was  Spencer's 
labors  that  brought  sociology  into  vogue,  but  he  seems  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  Comte  in  that  his  system  is  now  regarded  as 
defective  and  inadequate.  Small  and  Vincent  inform  the  student 
that  "Spencer's  sociology  ends  precisely  where  sociology  proper 
should  begin." 

II 

What,  then,  is  sociology?  It  is  impossible  to  say,  save  that  it 
deals  with  social  phenomena;  but  this  affords  no  definition,  as  the 
same  may  be  said  of  history,  politics,  statistics,  and  other  sciences 
gathering  their  data  from  observation  of  mankind.  In  his  Pure 
Sociology  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  mentions  twelve  definitions  of 
sociology  already  in  existence,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  add  another 
of  his  own.  What  claim  has  any  body  of  knowledge  to  rank  as  a 
science  whose  students  have  yet  to  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to 
what  it  is  or  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  defined?  Sociology  has  not  yet 
established  any  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  science.  Leslie  Stephen, 
in  his  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social  and 
Political  Education  League,  London,  March,  1892,  thus  summarized 
the  situation:  "It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  science  of  soci- 
ology properly  scientific — merely  a  heap  of  vague  empirical  obser- 
vations, too  flimsy  to  be  useful  in  strict  logical  inference."  The 
situation  has  not  improved  since  then.  Writing  in  1902,  Professor 
Ward  said: 

I  do  not  claim  that  sociology  has  as  yet  been  established  as  a  science. 
I  only  maintain  that  it  is  in  process  of  establishment,  and  this  by  the 
same  method  by  which  all  other  sciences  are  established.  Every  inde- 
pendent thinker  has  his  system. 
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The  lastest  official  bulletin  is  probably  that  issued  by  Professor 
Small.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  American  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, July,  1908,  he  says: 

Whether  or  not  there  is,  or  ever  shall  be,  a  science  of  sociology,  there 
is  and  will  hardly  cease  to  be  something  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  name, 
we  may  call  the  sociological  movement.  This  movement  clearly  vindicates 
the  sociologists. 

This,  of  course,  suggests  the  query.  What,  then,  is  the  sociological 
movement?  What  vision  has  it  of  fresh  fields  of  knowledge  that 
suggests  the  need  of  a  new  science  to  garner  the  results  of  research  ? 
We  are  told  that  the  movement  is  fundamentally  "a  declaration  of 
faith  that  the  closest  approach  to  ultimate  organization  of  knowl- 
edge which  finite  intelligence  can  ever  reach  must  be  a  formula- 
tion of  the  relations  of  all  alleged  knowledge  to  the  central  process 
of  human  experience."  But  has  not  that  been  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy ever  since  it  originated  in  ancient  Greece?  At  any  rate,  it 
is  clear  that  this  movement,  this  faith,  on  its  own  showing,  has  no 
right  to  rank  as  a  science  or  to  set  up  any  claim  of  authority. 

Ill 
Accepting  for  the  present  the  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance 
that  is  offered  by  the  exponents  of  sociology  when  its  scientific 
pretensions  are  challenged,  let  us  consider  it  as  a  movement.  In 
this  respect,  too,  on  its  own  showing,  it  is  quite  bewildered.  It 
does  not  know  whence  it  starts,  or  whither  it  is  going.  J.  H.  W. 
Stuckenberg,  in  his  Sociology,  the  Science  of  Human  Society 
(1903),  has  to  admit  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  which 
sociology  proposes  to  treat  is  yet  to  be  settled.  He  remarks  that 
"society  is  the  new  world  which  is  still  waiting  for  its  Columbus ;" 
and,  again,  that  "the  nature  of  society  is  the  profound  problem 
whose  solution  is  the  key  to  all  other  solutions."  Darwin  has 
offered  a  solution  of  this  problem,  namely,  that  human  society  was 
evolved  from  brute  society  by  stresses  resulting  from  the  group 
incident  of  natural  selection,  so  that  human  society  was  shaped  by 
the  life  of  the  community  precisely  as  bee  nature  has  been  shaped 
by  the  life  of  the  hive,  certain  distinctive  organs  and  capacities 
being  developed  in  the  individual,  not  primarily  for  individual  ad- 
vantage, but  for  the  advantage  of  the  community.  Thus  Darwin's 
theory  coincides  with  Aristotle's  doctrine  that  man  is  bom  a  politi- 
cal animal.  In  any  period  before  the  formation  of  society,  the 
human  species  did  not  exist,  but  at  the  most  only  simian  species 
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with  potential  capacity  for  humanization  under  appropriate  con- 
ditions. All  theories  postulating  the  existence  of  natural  rights 
enjoyed  by  man  before  he  was  united  with  his  fellows  in  social 
and  political  relations  collapse  at  once  if  Darwinism  be  valid.  And 
yet,  on  this  fundamental  point  of  trenchant  importance  as  regards 
system  and  terminology,  sociology  is  distracted.  On  the  one  hand, 
Professor  Franklin  H.  Giddings  declares : 

There  is  hardly  a  single  fact  in  the  whole  range  of  sociological  knowl- 
edge that  does  not  support  the  conclusion  that  the  race  was  social  before 
it  was  human,  and  that  its  social  qualities  were  the  chief  means  of 
developing  its  human  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Ward  rejects  the  conclusions  of 
Aristotle  and  Darwin,  holding  in  express  opposition  to  them  both 
that  man  was  not  originally  a  social  animal,  but  "that  he  was  de- 
scended from  an  animal  that  was  not  even  gregarious  by  instinct, 
and  that  human  society  ....  is  purely  a  product  of  his  reason, 
and  arose  by  insensible  degrees,  pari  passu,  with  the  development 
of  his  brain."  No  disagreement  could  be  more  radical  than  this. 
The  Darwinists  hold  that  socialization  developed  the  human  brain; 
the  anti-Darwinists  hold  that  the  human  brain  developed  socializa- 
tion. No  wonder,  then,  that,  lacking  any  base  of  operations,  the 
movement  is  nothing  more  than  desultory  roving  in  all  directions. 

The  unsystematic  character  of  the  movement  accounts  for  its 
marked  tendency  to  fall  into  errors,  that  might  be  avoided  by  re- 
course to  established  science.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  in  his  History 
of  the  Science  of  Politics,  remarks  that  "after  Burke  it  was  impos- 
sible for  anyone  in  England  to  set  up  the  social  contract  again, 
either  in  Rousseau's  or  in  Locke's  form,  for  any  effectual  purpose." 
But  sociologists  in  America  do  that  very  thing.  Sociological  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  government  reads  like  an  ardent  revival  of 
Rousseau's  political  philosophy.  Professor  Ward,  in  his  Dynamic 
Sociology  (Vol.  II,  pp.  212  f.),  argues  that  government  was  origi- 
nally a  system  of  imposture: 

It  is  evident  that  man  in  a  supposed  unrestrained  state,  in  which  none 
of  his  own  race  have  the  power  to  deprive  him  of  any  pleasure  which  he 
may  seek,  and  be  able  to  secure,  would  be  far  happier  than  in  a  condition 
where  half  of  his  desires  which  might  otherwise  be  gratified  are  forbidden 
that  gratification  by  the  laws  of  government. 

What  is  this  but  Rousseau's  state  of  nature?  If  Darwin  be  right, 
in  this  "unrestrained  state"  we  should  not  find  men  at  all;  perhaps 
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not  even  animals  so  closely  akin  to  men  as  the  anthropoid  apes. 
But  Professor  Ward  makes  this  hypothetical  state  of  nature  the 
basis  of  his  argument: 

Having  arrived  at  a  rational  conception  of  what  kind  of  a  being  man 
was  before  any  society  existed — that  ie,  before  the  essential  condition  of 
society,  populousness,  existed — we  are  better  able  to  understand  how 
society  and  government  should  have  come  about. 

If  man  was  in  a  state  of  happiness  when  there  was  no  government 
to  restrain  his  impulses,  he  was  defrauded  in  some  way  when  gov- 
ernment was  instituted.  Hence  Professor  Ward  concludes  that 
government  is  essentially  a  usurpation: 

It  must  have  been  the  emanation  of  a  single  brain  or  of  a  few  concert- 
ing minds,  the  special  exercise  of  a  particular  kind  of 'cunning  or  sagacity, 
whereby  certain  individuals,  intent  on  securing  the  gratification  of  the 
special  passion  knowm  as  love  of  power,  devised  a  plan  or  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  this  be  so,  then  government  is  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
possible.  That  is  just  what  Professor  Ward  holds  to  be  the  end 
of  social  effort  and  the  blessed  consummation  of  the  labors  of 
sociologists.  What  men  and  women  are  struggling  to  attain  is 
"freedom  to  do  as  their  desires  prompt  them,  and  to  be  their  own 
judge  of  the  rightfulness  and  justness  of  their  actions."  Hence 
robust  sociologists  contend  that  we  should  all  be  as  free  to  find  our 
affinities  as  cats  or  dogs.  Suggestions  of  trial  marriage  are  made 
simply  as  a  temporary  palliative  of  an  enslaving  institution.  The 
trouble  with  divorce  laws  is  not  that  they  are  loose,  but  that  there 
should  be  any  laws  at  all.  Human  beings  should  be  free  to  mate 
as  they  please,  and  separate  as  they  please,  like  other  animals  enjoy- 
ing their  natural  freedom. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  what  is  a  striking  characteristic  of 
sociology.  It  gives  a  hospitable  reception  to  notions  examined, 
discredited,  and  rejected  by  established  science.  After  a  hard 
struggle  political  science  has  got  rid  of  the  noxious  fallacies  gen- 
erated by  French  ideology  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  now 
reappear  as  doctrines  propounded  by  sociology.  And  so,  likewise, 
in  other  branches  of  science,  sociology  appears  as  an  interloper, 
proclaiming  that  the  work  must  all  be  done  over  again,  and  so  it 
starts  to  rake  the  refuse  heap.  It  is  a  whimsical  situation.  Soci- 
ology admits  that  it  has  really  no  scientific  credentials,  and  yet  it 
claims    sovereign    authority    in    the    field    of    science.      Professor 
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Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  his  Founda- 
tions of  Sociology,  says:  "It  aspires  to  nothing  less  than  the 
suzerainty  of  the  special  social  sciences.  It  expects  them  to  sur- 
render their  autonomy  and  become  dependencies,  nay,  even  prov- 
inces of  sociology." 

These  remarks  are  made  in  discussing  the  "problem  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  special  social  sciences,  such  as  economics,  juris- 
prudence, and  politics,"  and  it  is  anticipated  that  "the  workers  in 
long-cultivated  fields  will  resist  such  pretensions."  That  is  very 
likely — the  more  so  since  sociology  invites  them  to  turn  back  to 
old  errors.  In  America,  although  not  to  any  extent  in  Europe, 
sociology,  considered  as  a  scheme  of  methodology,  has  made  some 
impression  on  scholars  in  established  sciences.  There  was  a  time 
in  this  country  (chiefly  owing  to  Spencer's  influence)  when  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  preponderance  of  scientific  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  the  scheme  was  theoretically  feasible,  and  that  sociology  would 
eventually  be  established  as  a  comprehensive  system  of  science.  I 
myself  held  that  opinion  at  one  time,  and,  impelled  by  it,  I  read 
extensively  in  sociological  literature.  But  I  finally  concluded  that 
if  Darwin  was  on  the  right  track,  sociology  was  on  the  wrong 
track.  Political  and  social  phenomena  can  never  be  fully  inter- 
preted as  results  of  individual  activities.  The  attitude  of  sociology 
is  precisely  like  that  which  a  biologist  would  adopt  if  he  should 
endeavor  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  formation  of  tissues  by 
scrutiny  of  the  characteristics  of  individual  cells  instead  of  by  con- 
sideration of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  organism  that 
includes  the  cells  and  conditions  their  activities.  The  true  cause  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  exponents  of  sociology  have  in  formulat- 
ing it,  is  that  in  reality  there  is  no  basis  for  it  as  a  science.  All  its 
troubles  come  from  its  primal  trouble  that  its  fundamental  con- 
cept is  an  illusion.  Hence  it  is  doomed  to  error  by  its  nature.  In 
endeavoring  to  substitute  its  elaborate  ideology  for  existing  scien- 
tific system,  it  is  not  going  forward,  but  backward.  All  of  the 
material  with  which  it  attempts  to  deal,  according  to  the  various 
definitions  given  of  its  purpose,  is  already  allotted  to  better  advan- 
tage. Take  from  it  what  belongs  to  psychology,  history,  anthro- 
pology, ethics,  civics,  jurisprudence,  economics,  statistics,  and 
charity  administration,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  value.  So  far 
as  sociology  differs  from  established  sciences,  it  is  an  asylum  for 
their  castaways. 
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IV 

In  considerations  like  these  one  should  bear  in  mind  Huxley's 
wise  observation  that  "there  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  hasty 
conclusion  that  opinions  are  worthless  because  they  are  badly 
argued."  Sociology  may  be  worthless,  but  the  streams  of  senti- 
ment from  which  its  fogs  arise  are  by  no  means  worthless.  Pro- 
fessor Small  points  out  the  thing  that  counts  when  he  says  that 
even  if  there  is  no  science  of  sociology,  there  is  the  sociological 
movement.  There  is,  indeed,  a  world-wide  movement  for  social 
reform  involving  extensive  readjustments  of  public  order  and  of 
governmental  function.  Civilization  is  apparently  engaged  in  the 
dangerous  but  periodically  unavoidable  process  of  exuviation,  when 
old  forms  are  cast  and  new  forms  are  shaped.  But  in  Europe 
this  is  a  political  movement,  and  if  in  the  United  States  it  is 
regarded  as  a  distinctly  sociological  movement,  American  scholar- 
ship is  at  fault.  If  sociology  lacks  scientific  validity,  it  cannot  give 
safe  guidance  to  any  movement  and  its  invasion  of  the  political 
arena  is  an  added  peril.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  follow  Professor 
Small's  logic  when  he  holds  that  the  movement  "clearly  vindicates 
the  sociologists."  It  may  account  for  the  activity  of  the  sociolo- 
gists and  for  the  attention  their  projects  receive,  just  as  the 
prevalence  of  disease  accounts  for  the  activity  of  quacks,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  vindicate  them.  Apart  from  the  general  futility  of 
sociology  considered  as  a  science,  the  American  brand  of  the  article 
is  exposed  to  especial  condemnation  from  the  aid  and  comfort  it 
gives  to  charlatanry.  Instead  of  inspiring  caution,  it  encourages 
haste,  levity,  and  sensationalism  in  dealing  with  social  problems. 
The  official  address  delivered  at  Atlantic  City,  December  28,  by  the 
eminent  sociologist,  Professor  S.  N.  Patten  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  open  to  such  charges.  Among  similar  matter,  he 
says:  "No  argument  is  good  in  a  book  or  in  a  classroom  unless 
it  could  convince  the  million  readers  of  a  daily  paper  and  could 
find  place  in  the  campaign-book  of  a  political  party."  Indeed! 
Thus  sociology  commends  itself  to  people  who  mistake  reverie  for 
thought  and  feeling  for  judgment;  who  reach  emotional  conclu- 
sions from  sentimental  assumptions,  and  who  impute  to  their  pro- 
jects the  merit  of  their  motives.  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get 
through  the  present  era  of  Jacobinism  in  ethics  and  politics  with- 
out serious  disaster. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  scientific  progress  error  is  eliminated 
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by  discussion  and  concepts  found  to  be  invalid  are  discarded.  If 
the  invalid  concept  was  of  vital  importance,  then  the  terminology 
derived  from  it  is  also  discarded  and  a  new  terminology  is  evolved. 
The  process  is  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  chemistry  super- 
seded alchemy.  A  similar  fate  seems  to  impend  over  sociology, 
but  until  the  reconstruction  of  political  science  on  Darwinian  prin- 
ciples, now  taking  place,  advances  beyond  the  present  stage  of  col- 
lection and  verification  of  data,  and  has  some  generalizations  to 
propound,  sociology  has  its  day.  The  matter  might  be  left  to  right 
itself  if  sociology  preserved  the  proper  scientific  habit  of  reserve  as 
to  provisional  and  tentative  conclusions.  But  since  it  has  gone  into 
the  forum  to  harangue  the  mob,  it  is  the  duty  of  whom  it  may 
concern  to  follow  it  there  and  to  give  notice  that  it  possesses  no 
authority  whatever.  If  anything  is  urged  in  the  name  of  sociology 
the  fit  rejoinder  is  that  there  is  no  such  science. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  SOCIOLOGY:  A  REPLY ^ 


PROFESSOR  CHARLES   A.   ELLWOOD 
University  of  Missouri 


Nothing  more  truly  amazing  has  appeared  of  late  in  the  name 
of  science  than  the  article  by  Professor  Henry  Jones  Ford  on 
"The  Pretensions  of  Sociology"  in  your  issue  of  April  29.  When 
a  whole  class  of  scientific  men,  some  of  whom  are  as  careful  in- 
vestigators and  thinkers  as  American  scholarship  has  produced, 
are  attacked  indiscriminately,  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  prejudice  shall  not  be  their  judge. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Ford  does  not  distinguish  between  soci- 
ology and  sociologists;  nor  does  he  distinguish  these  latter  from 
social  radicals  and  revolutionaries.  All  the  plausibility  of  his 
argument  is  due  to  this  confusion  of  the  science  and  its  votaries, 
together  with  the  fact  that  he  selects  Spencer  and  Ward  as  typical 
sociologists,  although  their  systems  of  sociological  thought  were 
formulated  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  There  is  scarcely  one 
in  the  whole  list  of  "established  sciences"  which  has  not  in  some 
stage  of  its  development  been  exploited  by  quacks  and  visionaries. 
This  is  notably  true  of  political  science  or  philosophy,  which  pro- 
duced a  whole  crop  of  dangerous  radicals  from  Hobbes  to  Rous- 
seau. At  the  present  time,  there  is  scarcely  a  mental  healer  in  the 
United  States  who  does  not  appeal  to  the  science  of  psychology  as 
the  foundation  of  his  art.  Yet  who  would  judge  the  science  of 
psychology  by  such  quacks? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  sociologists  of  reputed  standing 
endorse  the  revolutionary  ideas  which  he  credits  all  with  possess- 
ing. Free  love,  trial  marriage,  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  the  con- 
tract theory  of  society,  and  other  anarchistic  ideas,  so  far  from 
being  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  sociologists,  have,  perhaps,  been 
more  powerfully  combated  by  them  than  by  any  other  class  of 
scientific  men.  A  few  socialists  and  revolutionaries  have  put  for- 
ward these  ideas  in  the  name  of  sociolc^,  but  not  sociologists  in 
the  sense  of  scientific  students  of  society.     I  challenge  Professor 

^  Republished  from   The  Nation  by  permission  of  author  and  editor. 
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Ford  to  name  a  single  sociologist  of  standing  who  contends  "that 
we  should  all  be  as  free  to  find  our  affinities  as  cats  or  dogs;"  or 
that  "human  beings  should  be  free  to  mate  as  they  please,  and 
separate  as  they  please,  like  other  animals  enjoying  their  natural 
freedom." 

Even  if  the  essence  of  Mr.  Ford's  criticisms  holds  as  against  a 
few  individual  sociologists  of  standing  (and  I  admit  that  it  does), 
still  this  should  in  no  wise  prejudice  the  question  of  the  legitimacy 
of  sociology  as  a  science.  What,  then,  is  sociology?  Sciences 
are  distinguished  by  their  problems,  yet  only  a  few  sciences  can  be 
said  to  have  a  distinct  field  of  their  own.  The  same  phenomena 
may  be,  and  are,  studied  from  many  different  points  of  view,  or 
with  reference  to  different  problems,  and  different  sciences  result. 
Thus  human  society  is  the  subject-matter  of  many  different  sciences, 
but  none  of  these  study  it  from  the  same  point  of  view,  or  with  the 
same  problems  in  mind.  Sociological  literature  from  Comte  down 
to  the  present  shows  that  all  sociologists  worthy  of  the  name  have 
had  practically  the  same  problems  in  mind.  These  problems  were 
set  by  Comte  himself,  viz.,  problems  of  the  organization  or  order  of 
society  on  the  one  hand,  and  problems  of  the  progress  or  evolution 
of  society  on  the  other.  The  statement  of  these  problems  has  been 
changed  often  by  later  sociologists  by  analyzing  or  breaking  them 
up,  and  some  have  even  added  extraneous  problems  to  the  science; 
but  with  all  sociologists  of  repute  the  problems  of  social  evolution, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  social  organization  on  the  other,  have  been 
central.  That  is  to  say,  human  interrelations  and  their  changes 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  sociologists.  Probably  most  soci- 
ologists today  would  say  that  they  are  studying  the  laws  or  princi- 
ples of  social  change,  and  of  social  structure  and  function;  or,  to 
put  it  in  still  other  words,  they  are  investigating  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, structure,  and  function  of  the  forms  of  association. 

These  are  not  new  problems  in  the  history  of  thought,  nor  is 
sociology  a  new  science  except  in  the  sense  that  it  proposes  to 
attack  these  problems  by  the  new  methods  of  positive  science. 
Aristotle,  Bodin,  Hobbes,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  many  others 
had  more  or  less  to  say  about  these  problems;  but  it  was  Comte's 
merit  that  he  first  definitely  proposed  to  attack  them  by  the  methods 
of  natural  science,  and  he  saw,  too,  that  they  belonged,  not  to 
politics,  but  to  a  science  fundamental  to  all  the  special  social 
sciences,   which   he    named    sociology.     Yet,    of   course,    even    if 
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Comte  had  never  lived,  there  would  still  be  a  body  of  knowledge, 
or  rather  of  theory,  slowly  becoming  settled,  which  would  corre- 
spond to  sociology,  though  it  might  not  have  had  this  name.  If 
there  is  any  other  science  that  has  made  these  problems  its  main 
object  of  research,  then  the  sociologist  is  perfectly  willing  to  sur- 
render his  field;  but,  being  interested  in  these  problems,  he  is  not 
willing  to  do  this  until  he  is  shown  that  there  exists  such  a  science. 
Professor  Ford  implies  that  political  science  is  able  to  take  care  of 
all  the  problems  with  which  sociology  deals.  But  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  if  a  theory  of  society  (human  interrelations)  is  not  quite 
different  from  a  theory  of  the  state  or  government  ?  Most  political 
scientists  of  the  present  are  careful  at  the  outset  to  distinguish  be- 
tween society  and  government,  and  say  that  their  discipline  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  latter.  In  the  past  there  have  been  political 
thinkers  who  have  held  to  a  contract  theory  of  the  state,  but  not 
of  society.  It  would  seem  to  be  plain  without  argument,  then, 
that  the  state  is  but  one  of  many  forms  of  association  with  which 
sociology  may  deal,  but  so  important  a  form  that  it  has  developed 
a  special  science  to  deal  with  its  many  problems.  To  propose  that 
this  special  science,  political  science,  should  reincorporate  into 
itself  sociology  after  the  two  have  been  differentiated  is  to  pro- 
pose that  the  historical  process  of  increasing  division  of  labor 
among  the  sciences  should  be  reversed. 

How,  then,  do  sociologists  propose  to  approach  these  problems 
of  social  change  and  social  organization  from  the  side  of  positive 
science?  Simply  by  the  use  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  the 
"established  sciences,"  especially  of  biology  and  psychology.  In 
its  more  theoretical  aspects,  sociology  is  simply  the  biology  and 
psychology  of  our  social  life,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  of  the  origin, 
development,  structure,  and  function  of  the  forms  of  association. 
Approaching  its  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  natural  science 
and  eschewing  metaphysical  principles,  it  could  be  nothing  else. 
That  sociology  draws  its  principles  of  interpretation  from  other 
sciences  is  nothing  strange,  for  this  is  true  of  many  sciences. 
Physiology,  for  example,  is  nothing  but  the  physics  and  chemistry 
of  organic  functions.  At  least  this  is  the  view  held  by  conserva- 
tive physiologists.  What  would  be  left  of  political  science  if  one 
took  from  it  history,  psychology,  jurisprudence,  and,  I  may  add, 
sociology?  If  it  be  claimed  that  the  historical  element  and  method 
give  to  political  science  its  distinct  character,  then  the  same  claim 
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can  be  made  for  sociology,  as  Comte  himself  emphasized.  If  it  be 
claimed  that  the  subject  of  which  political  science  treats  is  a  unity 
and  requires  a  unified  science,  then  again  the  same  claim  can  be 
made  for  sociology.  The  psychological  and  biological  aspects  of 
sociological  theory  by  no  means  reduce  that  science  to  mere  psy- 
chology and  biology,  any  more  than  the  psychology  in  economic 
theory  reduces  economics  to  psychology.  Social  evolution  and 
social  organization  are  unified  processes,  and  a  theory  of  social 
evolution  and  organization  must  take  into  account  and  harmonize 
both  their  psychological  and  biological  elements. 

Professor  Ford  adds  to  the  speciousness  of  his  argument  by 
carefully  selecting  sociologists  that  are  easy  to  criticize.  He  does 
not  mention  Tarde,  Simmel,  Barth,  Ratzenhofer,  Hobhouse,  or 
Westermarck,  but  selects  particularly  Spencer  and  Ward  as  typical 
sociologists.  Both  of  these  men  in  their  thinking  were  dominated 
by  the  traditional  English  philosophy,  with  its  materialistic  empiri- 
cism and  sensationalistic  psychology.  Both  were  at  bottom  anti- 
Darwinian  in  their  views  of  life,  and  hence  in  their  theories  of 
society.  Nearly  all  that  Mr.  Ford  says  in  criticism  of  their  socio- 
logical doctrines  is  entirely  just  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  he  forgets  to 
mention  their  really  great  services  to  the  scientific  study  of  human 
society. 

Mr.  Ford  has  his  own  sociological  theories  (as  every  thinking 
man  has),  and  strongly  implies  that  a  correct  theory  of  social  evo- 
lution can  be  built  simply  upon  Darwin's  teachings.  He  seems  to 
be  unaware  that  the  "massive  parapets  and  bastions"  of  Darwin- 
ism have  recently  been  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  that  a 
theory  of  society  built  upon  them  (as  many  sociologists  whom  he 
neglects  to  mention  have  attempted)  may  be  no  more  secure  than 
other  theories.  The  truth  is,  sociology  and  all  the  other  social 
sciences  must  wait  upon  the  development  of  biology  and  psy- 
chology; and  these  antecedent  sciences  are,  even  today,  in  an  un- 
settled condition.  How  absurd,  then,  to  demand  that  sociology  shall 
have  a  settled  body  of  theory,  or  else  deny  to  it  the  name  of 
science!  None  of  the  social  sciences  possesses  a  settled  body  of 
theory;  and  no  one  understands  so  well  as  the  trained  sociologist 
how  i>erilous  it  is  to  dogmatize  on  social  questions.  Probably  if 
psychologists  and  biologists  were  to  express  themselves  on  the 
questions  of  the  day,  they,  too,  would  express  themselves  dog- 
matically, and  I  believe  that  about  the  same  proportion  of  radicals 
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would  be  found  among  them.  While  Mr.  Ford  is  sure  that  "there 
is  no  such  science"  as  sociology,  and  that  "there  is  no  basis  for  it 
as  a  science,"  still  he  stands  almost  alone  in  his  dogmatism  upon 
this  matter.  If  anyone  is  fitted  to  judge  such  a  question  imperson- 
ally, it  is  the  workers  in  the  other  general  sciences  most  closely 
related  to  sociology,  viz.,  biology  and  psychclogy;  and  within  the 
last  dozen  years  biologists  and  psychologists  have  come  to  recog- 
nize very  generally  that  there  is  a  place  for  sociology.  The  lack  of 
a  clear  field  with  a  well-marked  boundary  for  sociology  has  pro- 
duced various  petty  bickerings  and  jealousies  between  sociologists 
and  workers  in  other  social  sciences.  But  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  there  can  be  no  such  clearly 
defined  field  for  sociology.  As  a  general  science  it  will  always  be 
difficult  to  differentiate  it  clearly  from  the  special  sciences  which 
labor  in  the  same  field.  In  this  respect,  sociology  is  not  different 
from  other  general  sciences.  Biology  cannot  be  easily  differentiated 
from  the  special  biological  sciences;  and  but  a  few  years  ago  some 
workers  in  these  special  sciences  refused  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a  general  science  of  biology.  Now,  however,  it  is  quite 
generally  recognized  that  certain  problems,  such  as  the  theories  of 
heredity,  of  variation,  of  selection,  and  of  organic  evolution,  can- 
not be  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  special  biological  sciences.  If 
it  is  convenient  and  even  necessary  to  recognize  a  general  science 
fundamental  to  all  the  special  biological  sciences,  it  is  even  more 
necessary,  it  could  easily  be  shown,  on  account  of  the  menace  of 
one-sided  views  of  the  social  life,  to  recognize  a  general  science 
fundamental  to  all  special  social  sciences. 

Sociology,  as  a  scientific  endeavor,  has  had  at  least  two  distinct 
merits ;  first,  it  has  stood  for  the  natural-science  view  of  human 
society,  which,  traditionally  at  least,  the  special  social  sciences  have 
not  stood  for;  secondly,  it  has  as  a  consequent  emphasized  the 
psychological  and  biological  elements  in  human  social  life  as  pri- 
mary, rather  than  the  economic  and  political  elements.  Sociology 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  stood  for  applying  the  methods  of  positive 
science  to  the  problems  of  the  social  life ;  on  the  other,  for  obtaining 
an  all-sided,  comprehensive  view  of  the  social  life  as  opposed  to 
fractional  or  one-sided  views.  The  scientific  importance  of  this 
endeavor,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  the  right 
development  of  the  humanistic  sciences  depends  upon  getting  rid 
of  one-sided  views  of  collective  human  life;  if  sociology  is  simply 
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the  name  for  the  larger,  completer  view  of  the  social  life ;  if,  finally, 
the  social  sciences  can  furnish  man  with  the  means  of  mastering 
his  social  environment,  as  the  physical  sciences  have  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  mastering  his  physical  environment,  then  it 
would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  he  who  opposes  sociology 
as  such  is  unconsciously  an  enemy  of  mankind. 


REVIEWS 


La  France  economique  et  sociale  d  la  veille  de  la  Revolution: 
Les  campagnes.  Par  Maxime  Kovalewsky,  professeur  a 
rUniversite  de  Saint-Petersbourg,  ancien  president  de 
rinstitut  International  de  Sociologie.  i  vol.  in-8o  de  392 
pages,  1909.  Paris:  Girard  et  Briere,  16,  rue  Soufflot. 
(Tome  XXXIX  de  la  Bibliotheque  Sociologique  Interna- 
tionale dirigee  par  M.  Rene  Worms.)  Prix:  broche,  8 
francs;  relie  (reliure  de  la  Bibliotheque),  9  francs. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  title-page  that  this  is  an  essay  on  a 
subject  in  which  a  further  volume  may  be  expected.  The  present 
volume  deals  with  economic  and  social  France  in  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  with  special  reference  to  rural  and  agricultural  France. 
In  a  subsequent  volume  Kovalewsky  proposes  to  furnish  a  similar 
study  of  industrial  France  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in 
which  he  will  give  special  attention  to  the  relations  which  existed 
beetween  capital  and  labor  at  that  time.  The  present  volume  does 
not  touch  this  subject  except  indirectly.  The  fundamental  con- 
clusion of  his  investigation  appears  on  the  first  page. 

It  is  an  error  [he  says]  to  believe  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  were  the  only  possessing  classes  in 
France.  The  gradual  evolution  which  had  for  its  result  the  recovery  into 
the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie  not  only  of  movable  property  but  also  of 
land  commenced  long  before  1789;  but  that  evolution  was  masked  by  the 
fact  that  the  citizens  growing  in  wealth  generally  passed  in  the  upper 
classes  either  by  virtue  of  an  act  conferring  nobility  or  by  being  a  noble 
directly. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this  new  order  of  nobility 
grafted  upon  the  old  that  noblemen  in  the  period  of  the  Revolution 
were  par  excellence  the  possessors  of  the  soil.  Their  contempo- 
raries, however,  did  not  confuse  these  new  lords  with  the  feudal 
nobility.  Kovalewsky  does  not  share  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
like  De  Tocqueville,  trace  the  origin  of  the  small  peasant  proprietor 
to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  shows  by  numer- 
ous citations  that  the  cultivator  of  lands  possessed  them  in  many 
instances  by  more  than  a  mere  title  of  tenancy  for  a  long  period. 
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The  feudal  tenures,  far  from  being  replaced  by  the  small  proprie- 
tors, gave  place  in  the  north  and  west  of  France  to  rents  for  a  fixed 
term  or  to  the  direct  management  of  domains  by  their  lords  or  by 
companies  of  stockholders.  \ 

Where  a  copyhold  tenure  had  been  maintained  the  lords  had 
diminished  the  benefits  of  their  country  vassals  by  abolishing  profit- 
less pasture  and  by  reducing  the  acreage  for  commons,  and  by  the 
augmentation  of  charges  and  pecuniary  payments  from  their  ten- 
ants. These  tendencies  were  especially  active  in  the  years  which 
preceded  the  Revolution.  These  tendencies  greatly  displeased  the 
peasants  who  considered  these  augumentations  as  a  crying  abuse 
and  thus  suggested  to  them  the  idea  of  destroying  by  fire  the  rec- 
ords of  the  new  customs  of  servitude  as  far  as  these  were  contained 
in  the  seignorial  archives.  Thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  the  feudal  regime  in  the  celebrated  session  on  the  night 
of  August  4,  1789. 

In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "The  Possessing  and  Non-possess- 
ing Orders — The  Directed  and  Directing  Classes,"  numerous  cita- 
tions are  made  from  the  proceedings  of  agricultural  conventions, 
from  the  records  of  rural  parishes,  from  the  writings  of  the  physio- 
crats, and  from  private  correspondence  and  memoirs  of  the  time. 

In  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  rural  population  of 
some  communes  of  the  district  of  Chatillon,  27  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  are  reported  as  simple  workmen  and  as  p>ossessing 
nothing  but  a  thatched  cottage;  21^  per  cent,  were  reduced  to  men- 
dicity. There  were  some  390  peasants  who  possessed  in  their  own 
name  some  vineyards ;  181  of  these  held  land  on  rental. 

Having  in  his  first  chapter  given  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
ownership  of  lands,  both  static  and  historical,  he  proceeds  in  a 
more  general  way  to  consider  seignorial  rights  and  the  economic 
and  social  situation  of  the  peasants  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  division  of  the  seignorial  soil  between  free  tenants 
and  serfs  tended  to  disappear  gradually  as  the  third  estate  under- 
took the  exploitation  of  the  soil  either  in  the  form  of  rentals  or  by 
direct  management,  and  at  the  age  of  the  Revolution  the  soil  of 
France  was  no  longer  in  the  control  of  laborers  and  workmen,  but 
it  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the  sword  and  of  the  robe,  to  those 
newly  ennobled  from  the  third  estate,  to  high  financiers,  and  finally 
to  the  church  and  religious  congregations.  By  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  church  and  religious  congregations  as  well  as  of 
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the  emigrant  nobles  the  Revolution  restored  the  small  bourgeoisie 
and  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  soil. 
Thus  it  was  by  the  fall  of  the  nobility  that  the  tenant  copyholder 
came  again  into  the  free  possession  of  lands  of  which  he  did  not 
have  the  use  for  a  long  time. 

This  study  by  Kovalewsky  constitutes  for  the  modern  student 
of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  France  an  admirable 
source  of  information  supplementing  the  well-known  report  of 
Arthur  Young's  travels  through  France  on  the  eve  of  the  Revc^- 
lution.      / 

Isaac  A.  Loos 

State  University  of  Iowa 


Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  England.  By  Arnold  Toynbee.  New  Edition,  together 
with  a  Reminiscence  by  Lord  Milner. .  London:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1908     Price,  $2.52. 

This  edition  of  Toynbee's  Industrial  Revolution  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  which  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  publishers  of  the  present  edition  state  that  the  text  is 
reprinted  from  the  second  edition  of  1901.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  it  except  the  reminiscence  by  Lord  Milner.  This  reminiscence 
was  written  as  an  address  to  the  members  of  Toynbee  Hall  and 
delivered  at  that  place  in  November,  1894.  Though  a  few  years 
older  than  Toynbee,  Lord  Milner  and  Toynbee  were  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship  during  several  years  of  their  life  at  Oxford. 
Milner  recites  how  Toynbee,  though  not  an  honor  student  on 
account  of  his  ill-health,  was  given  an  appointment  to  a  lectureship 
immediately  after  his  graduation  through  the  influence  of  Jowett. 

One  may  venture  to  call  attention  again  to  the  extraordinary 
prescience  of  the  popular  addresses,  notes,  and  other  fragments  of 
the  late  Arnold  Toynbee  which  were  collected  by  his  widow  with 
the  aid  of  two  distinguished  students  of  Toynbee,  viz.,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ashley,  now  Professor  Ashley  of  Birmingham  University,  and 
Mr.  Bolton  King  of  Balliol  College.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  outline  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Toynbee  between  October,  1881,  and  May,  1882,  "On  the  Eco- 
nomic History  of  England  from  1760  to  1840."  These  notes  were 
given,  subsequent  to  their  delivery,  the  happy  title  of  The  Indus- 
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trial  Revolution.  The  remarkable,  though  unfinished  essay  on 
"Ricardo"  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  history  course.  Three  popu- 
lar addresses  respectively  on  "Wages  and  Natural  Law,"  "Industry 
and  Democracy,"  and  "Are  Radicals  Socialists?"  are  examples  of 
his  remarkable  power  of  combining  scientific  statement  with  popu- 
lar address.  The  addresses  cited  were  delivered  to  audiences  of 
working-men  and  employers  in  important  English  manufacturing 
towns  with  an  ardent  faith  in  the  advantage  of  an  impartial  dis- 
cussion of  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  capitalists  and  work- 
ing-men before  audiences  composed  of  members  of  both  classes. 
The  volume  may  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  students  chiefly 
for  its  ethical  and  inspirational  value. 

Isaac  A.  Loos 

State  University  of  Iowa 


Die  statistischen  Mittelwerte.  Eine  methodologische  Unter- 
suchung.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Zizek.  Leipzig:  Danker  und 
Humblot,  1908.    8vo,  pp.  x-f-444.    M.  9. 

In  the  winter  semester  of  1903-4,  the  late  von  Inama-Stemegg 
assigned  Dr.  Zizek  a  report  for  his  seminar  in  Vienna  upon  sta- 
tistical averages.  From  this  report  the  present  substantial  volume 
has  grown  in  the  course  of  four  years.  i 

The  writer's  interest  is  strictly  confined  to  the  "general  meth- 
odological" aspects  of  averages.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with 
the  purposes  of  statistical  inquiry,  with  the  collection  of  data,  with 
the  construction  of  diagrams,  with  the  interpretation  of  tables,  or 
with  the  recapitulation  of  results,  except  in  so  far  as  these  matters 
casually  affect  the  striking  of  averages.  By  temperament  he  seems 
to  be  well  fitted  to  deal  logically  with  this  abstract  subject,  and  his 
linguistic  equipment  is  ample.  But  he  frankly  admits  that  an 
inadequate  mathematical  training  prevents  him  from  applying  the 
methods  of  "the  mathematical  statisticians,"  or  from  criticizing 
these  methods  from  the  standpoint  of  their  inventors. 

The  discussion  opens  with  an  interesting  attempt  to  classify 
statistical  series  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  averages.  First 
come  series  of  observations  upon  distinct  but  similar  units;  for 
example  the  ages  of  individuals.  Various  kinds  of  averages  are 
appropriate  here — arithmetic  means,  medians,  or  modes.  The  sec- 
ond group  embraces  series  whose  members  express  the  size  of 
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definitely  limited  magnitudes  which  form  parts  of  a  larger  con- 
ceptual whole — for  example,  series  showing  the  population  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Union.  Averages  computed  from  such  series 
are  usually  arithmetic  means ;  for  ordinarily  the  conditions  required 
for  the  application  of  other  forms  of  averages  are  not  present. 
But,  whatever  their  form,  the  averages  commonly  possess  small  sig- 
nificance, because  the  number  of  members  in  the  series,  which  serves 
as  divisor  of  the  total,  is  arbitrary.  Zizek's  third  group  of  series 
is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  members  are  ratios,  instead  of 
measurements.  These  ratios  do  not  themselves  reveal  the  actual 
size  of  the  magnitudes  from  which  they  have  been  computed,  and 
hence  commonly  require  to  be  "weighted"  in  striking  averages.  Of 
this  classification  of  series  the  writer  makes  frequent  use;  for  in 
most  of  his  subsequent  discussion  he  treats  series  of  these  three 
types  in  turn. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  inferiority  of  estimated  averages 
to  averages  computed  from  ascertained  measurements  or  ratios, 
Dr.  Zizek  proceeds  to  treat  in  detail  the  requirement  of  uniformity 
of  data,  the  postulate  of  the  homogeneity  of  series,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  groups  from  which  averages  are  to  be  struck.  The  first, 
or  general,  part  of  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  upon  the  ends 
for  which  averages  are  used — as  possessing  independent  interest,  as 
devices  for  making  comparisons,  as  standards  for  judging  individual 
cases,  or  as  bases  for  measuring  the  dispersion  of  series.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  to  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  various 
forms  of  averages — arithmetic  means,  simple  and  weighted,  geo- 
metric means,  medians,  and  modes.  In  view  of  the  writer's  wide 
reading,  it  is  surprising  to  find  him  unacquainted  with  Mr.  C.  M. 
Walsh's  elaborate  treatment  of  the  same  range  of  problems  in  the 
special  case  of  index-numbers.  The  concluding  part  deals  with 
the  dispersion  of  statistical  series  about  their  averages.  Here  the 
framework  is  provided  by  the  threefold  classification  of  series. 

Judged  from  the  standpoint  of  usefulness,  the  book  is  in  danger 
of  falling  between  two  stools.  Since  it  deals  with  only  one  stage  of 
statistical  work — the  striking  of  averages  from  data  already  col- 
lected— it  cannot  compete  with  works  of  wider  scope,  like  Bowley's 
Elements.  And  since  the  writer  confesses  his  inability  to  employ 
refined  statistical  methods,  he  cannot  appeal  strongly  to  the 
specialists  who  read  the  papers  of  Edgeworth,  Pearson,  Lexis,  and 
their  peers.    But  there  may  be  others,  never  or  no  longer  on  inti- 
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mate  terms  with  mathematical  formulae,  who  still  feel  interest  in 
the  abstract  problems  of  statistical  method.  It  is  to  such  men  that 
the  book  makes  its  strongest  appeal. 

Wesley  C.  Mitchell 

Harvaso  University 


A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Custom  on  the  Moral  Judgment. 
By  Frank  Chapman  Sharp^  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  No.  236,  pp.  144. 

This  monographic  study  is  the  application  to  an  ethical  problem 
of  the  methods  of  the  experimental  laboratory.  The  problem  is 
to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  moral  judgment  is  influenced  by 
custom,  the  definition  of  which  the  author  takes  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Philosophy  as  "a  manner  of  acting  somewhat  widespread  and 
habitual  in  society  but  not  physiologically  inherited."  The  method 
employed  is  the  use  of  a  carefully  worded  questionnaire  and  casu- 
istry questions,  personal  interviews  supplementing  the  written 
answers.  The  questions  cover  a  variety  of  assumed  situations  in- 
volving distinct  moral  judgments.  The  individuals  experimented 
upon  are  two  groups  of  University  of  Wisconsin  students,  one  of 
ninety-three  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  other  of  fifty 
from  the  Agricultural  College.  The  author  offers  valid  reasons  for 
"believing  that  the  results  obtained  hold  for  a  large  section  of  the 
American  and  presumably,  therefore,  of  European  society"  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  results  are  applicable  to  semi-civilized  or  more 
primitive  people. 

The  author  sets  out  to  examine  the  generally  accepted  view  "that 
the  prevalence  of  a  uniform  mode  of  behavior  in  a  given  society, 
especially  if  none  of  its  members  can  remember  a  divergent  mode 
as  existing  within  its  borders,  is  capable  of  creating  the  judgment 
that  the  conduct  in  question  is  a  duty."  He  assumes  that  this  view 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  "second  view,  namely,  that  the  moral 
judgments  which  thus  arise  are  immediate,  that  is,  formed  without 
any  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  the  conduct  approved  or  dis- 
approved to  happiness,  beauty,  or  whatever  other  values  may  give 
their  actual  validity  to  such  judgments  in  the  eyes  of  the  philoso- 
pher." This  immediacy,  or  lack  of  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
those  affected,  is  also  generally  accompanied  by  the  conception  of 
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authority,  that  is,  that  the  moral  judgment  is  entirely  or  partially 
determined  by  the  will  of  some  particular  personality,  as  the  will 
of  God,  supposedly  revealed  in  the  Bible. 

The  author  thus  narrows  his  problem  down  as  follows:  The 
"foreign  pressure  theory"  or  the  view  that  the  custom  of  the  group 
determined  the  moral  judgment  of  the  individual,  is  bound  up  with 
the  conception  that  (i)  the  judgment  is  immediate,  that  is,  formed 
without  reference  to  welfare,  and  (2)  that  it  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  some  authoritative  personality  or  institution.  He  then  reviews 
the  evidence  collected  from  his  investigation  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  these  two  latter  points  of  view. 

His  results  are  as  follows:  He  finds  that  the  students  of  both 
groups,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  agree  in  founding 
their  judgments  upon  the  welfare  of  the  persons  concerned,  and 
moreover  that  those  who  evinced  a  belief  in  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  as  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  as  a  living  reality  neverthe- 
less were  not  appreciably  influenced  by  its  standards.  Finding 
therefore  that  both  immediacy  and  authority  in  the  moral  judgments 
were  lacking,  that  is,  that  the  judgments  were  formed  with  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  persons  concerned  and  without  any  external 
volitional  pressure,  he  concludes  that  the  current  conception  of  the 
influence  of  custom  on  morality  is  incorrect. 

The  method  employed  and  the  carefulness  of  the  procedure  call 
for  recognition.  While  the  questionnaire  method  is  of  course  open 
to  many  objections,  where  carefully  guarded  and  supplemented  as 
here  by  personal  interviews,  it  comes  nearer  bringing  one  to  the 
heart  of  many  problems  than  any  other  method.  It  seems  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  author  has  found  what  he  thinks 
he  has,  that  is,  whether  the  evidence  proves  his  main  contention. 
The  fault  lies  not  in  the  method  used,  but  in  the  author's  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social  consciousness  in  which 
he  lives.  The  setting  of  the  standards  of  the  individual  over  against 
the  standards  of  the  society  in  which  he  has  been  reared,  is  a  fallacy 
that  is  rather  antiquated.  What  the  author  has  really  shown,  and 
this  is  extremely  important  for  ethics,  is  that  the  judgments  of  the 
average  individual  are  based  upon  a  consideration  of  the  actual 
welfare  of  the  persons  affected,  and  that  so-called  absolute  standards 
of  conduct  are  really  not  followed  in  the  judgments  of  common 
sense.  A  number  of  the  students  examined  (as  No.  215,  p.  99) 
showed  that  a  theory  of  the  existence  of  an  absolute  standard  may 
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exist  in  the  same  mind  side  by  side  with  a  eudaimonistic  standard 
of  conduct.  People  are  fortunately  inconsistent  when  it -comes  to 
the  application  of  the  so-called  absolutist  standard  of  conduct. 

But  the  conclusion  that  the  author  draws  from  these  facts, 
namely,  that  the  standards  of  the  group  have  relatively  little  to  do 
with  the  standards  of  the  individual  finds  little  justification  either 
in  the  evidence  here  presented  or  in  the  resuts  of  investigations  in 
genetic  psychology. 

The  author  recognizes  this  fact  partially  when  he  raises  the 
question  (p.  56)  whether  the  existence  of  the  welfare  standard  in 
the  minds  of  the  students  may  not  itself  be  due  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  standard  in  the  influences  to  which  they  have  been  r.ubjected. 
And  he  makes  a  rather  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty  thus  presented.  Thus  he  says  (p.  57)  that  they  could  not 
have  received  their  standard  from  their  religious  teachers,  since  the 
latter,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  constantly  employ  non-utili- 
tarian standards.  But  fortunately  the  religious  teachers  of  our  gen- 
eration are  inconsistent  enough  to  teach  better  than  they  think. 
Alongside  all  the  so-called  absolutism  of  moral  standards  in  modern 
preaching  has  gone  a  delightfully  inconsistent  appeal  to  common 
sense  utilitarianism.  And  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  eudaimonistic 
standard  in  the  current  public  opinion  in  which  the  students  were 
reared,  would  invalidate  the  very  thing  upon  which  the  author  bases 
the  value  of  his  study,  namely,  that  the  students  examined  are 
representative  of  current  public  opinion. 

It  is  of  course  the  work  of  the  genetic  psychologist  to  trace  out 
the  exact  relation  of  the  individual  consciousness  to  the  social  con- 
sciousness, and  the  process  by  which  the  individual  comes  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  life  in  which  he  is  reared.  But  that  the  relation  is 
most  intimate  and  that  there  are  not  two  sets  of  consciousness,  a 
public  opinion  and  an  individual  opinion,  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
established.  Professor  Sharp  seems  to  beg  the  whole  question  for 
a  contrary  conception.  Cecil  C.  North 

DePauw  University 


A  Primer  of  Socialism.    By  Thomas  Kirkup.    London ;  Adam 
and  Charles  Black.     1908.    Pp.  90. 
A  convenient  and  popular  sketch  of  socialism  by  a  sympathetic 
critic.  C.  R.  H. 
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Social  Duties  from  the  Christian  Point  of  View.  By  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1909.  $1.25. 
This  small  but  comprehensive  volume  in  the  "Advanced  and 
Supplementary  Series  of  Constructive  Bible  Studies"  is  a  text- 
book for  the  study  of  social  problems  in  Sunday  schools  and 
churches.  It  is  addressed  to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  guidance 
in  this  wide  field,  when  it  is  surveyed  from  the  religious  point  of 
view.  Professor  Henderson  has  labored  so  fruitfully  in  various  por- 
tions of  this  whole  social  territory  that  he  is  well  qualified  to  give 
advice  in  a  general  textbook.  His  sixteen  chapters  cover  the  ground 
of  the  family,  working-men,  city  arid  country  life,  charities  and 
correction,  corporations,  the  business  class,  the  leisure  class,  gov- 
ernment and  international  relations.  The  proof  of  such  a  work 
is  of  course  the  actual  use  of  it  in  a  class;  but  the  first  impression 
of  it  is  distinctly  favorable.  My  attention  has  chanced  to  be  at- 
tracted particularly  to  such  matters  as  the  "frank  speech"  about 
"the  Christian  Science  movement"  (to  the  effect  "that  much  of  what 
goes  under  the  name  of  'healing*  is  mere  quackery  and  should  be 
brought  under  legal  control")  ;  the  remarks  on  the  leisure  class 
and  the  "enervating  influence  of  wealth"  on  the  children  of  the 
rich ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  duties  of  the  legal  profession.  These 
may  serve  as  good  samples  of  a  very  wholesome  and  trustworthy 
discussion,  in  a  necessarily  very  limited  space,  of  the  chief  topics 
of  social  duties  in  a  Christian  land.  Professor  Henderson  is  one 
of  those  who  wisely  believe  that  the  two  great  commandments  of 
Jesus  have  equal  binding  force  upon  the  believer,  and  that  a  true 
social  gospel  for  our  time  needs  to  be  studied  by  all  professed 
Christians.  This  volume  seems  to  be  excellently  well  adapted 
to  meet  such  a  need. 

Nicholas  P.  Oilman 


Following  the  Color  Line.     An  Account  of  Negro  Citizenship 

in  the  American  Democracy.     By  Ray  Stannard  Baker. 

New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1908.     Pp.  xii-f3i4. 

$2.00. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  negro  problem  remarkable  for  its  ob- 
jectivity and  psychological  insight.  While  a  product  of  the  higher 
type  of  modem  journalism,  it  approaches  the  character  of  a  scien- 
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tific  work  in  the  painstaking  carefulness  of  its  investigations  and  in 
its  accurate  presentation  of  facts ;  and  in  the  value  of  its  interpre- 
tations it  often  indeed  surpasses,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
many  professedly  scientific  treatises. 

The  book  covers  the  whole  field  of  the  relations  between  the 
races,  both  North  and  South.  It  takes  up  nearly  every  aspect  of  the 
problem,  from  negro  crime  to  negro  industry,  and  from  racial  inter- 
mixture to  racial  isolation  and  conflict.  It  describes  conditions  with 
a  fulness  and  frankness  which  are  remarkable,  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  discover,  without  bias  or  exaggeration.  Of  course,  the  book 
lacks  statistics  on  many  points  where  they  might  have  been  fur- 
nished, but  as  the  chapters  were  written  for  a  series  of  popular 
magazine  articles,  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  has  good  excuse.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  to  reproduce,  mainly  by  a  series  of  word 
pictures,  the  concrete  social  situations  in  which  racial  friction 
arises ;  and  this  it  succeeds  in  doing  to  a  wonderful  degree,  so  that 
a  careful  reading  of  the  book  may,  for  a  northerner,  unfamiliar 
with  the  negro,  be  as  useful  as  a  residence  in  the  South  for  several 
years.  One  wonders,  indeed,  how  Mr.  Baker  caught  the  "atmos- 
phere" of  his  problem  so  well,  and  got  such  insight  into  the  psycho- 
logical elements  involved  in  race  friction,  without  having  lived 
for  years  in  the  social  situations  which  he  describes.  If  this  book 
is  a  fair  sample  of  what  Mr.  Baker  can  do  in  the  way  of  objective, 
psychological  analysis  of  social  situations,  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  speedily  turn  his  attention  to  other  of  our  current  social 
problems. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 
University  of  Missouri 


Misery  and  Its  Causes.  "American  Social  Progress  Series." 
By  Edward  T.  Devine,  Shiff  Professor  of  Social  Econ- 
omy, Columbia  University.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1909, 
Pp.  xi-f  274.    $1.25. 

Fourth  in  the  "American  Social  Progress  Series"  is  Professor 
Edward  T.  Devine's  Misery  and  Its  Causes.  As  the  editor  of 
the  series  states,  this  attempts  to  articulate  a  new  social 
philosophy,  pragmatic,  economic,  and  socially  adaptable  to  the 
existing  conditions  of  American  life.  The  volume  consists  of 
six  essays  and  is  in  substance  the  author's  lectures  on  the  Ken- 
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nedy  Foundation  before  the  School  of  Philanthropy  of  New  York 
City. 

In  the  first  chapter  under  the  caption,  "Poverty  and  Maladjust- 
ment," Professor  Devine  states  his  thesis  which  is  that  misery  ex- 
cept in  a  few  pathological  cases  is  the  result  of  economic  malad- 
justment and  is  therefore  destroyed  by  removing  the  engendering 
causes.  In  order  to  bring  forth  clearly  the  causes  of  this  "surplus 
misery"  several  groups  of  unfortunates  are  examined:  suicides, 
incarcerated  criminals,  prostitutes,  and  dependents.  Naturally  the 
maladjustment  which  takes  form  in  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
classes  is  not  the  result  of  a  single  cause.  The  influences  which 
tend  to  the  creation  are  many  and  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  no 
one  specific  remedy  can  be  suggested  in  any  case.  Preventive 
medicine,  probation,  the  indeterminate  sentence,  more  general  edu- 
cation, and  a  franker  public  honesty,  all  would  seem  to  make  for  the 
alleviation  of  much  of  this.  The  interesting  chapter,  "Out  of 
Health,"  is  in  direct  line  with  the  propaganda  of  the  American 
Medical  Society  and  suggests  many  avenues  of  escape  from  the 
misery-producing  diseases. 

The  essay,  "Out  of  Work,"  is  conservative  but  clear.  Very  in- 
teresting is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brown  quoted  in  this 
chapter,  in  its  possible  application  to  secondary  education.  Mr. 
Brown  holds  that  the  natural  limits  to  occupational  mobility  are 
vastly  less  confining  than  the  usual  bounds  set  down  by  custom, 
habit,  employers,  and  trades-unions.  He  desires  a  more  general 
apprenticeship  and  thinks  that  with  the  wider  training  as  a  basis 
the  special  skill  of  many  trades  may  be  had  in  a  short  time  and 
thereby  entrance  to  many  occupations  may  be  gotten. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  doubtless  is  the  report 
of  the  investigation  of  5,000  dependent  families  in  New  York. 
The  separate  causes  contributing  to  dependency  were  in  each  case 
observed  and  isolated.  Not  unnaturally  in  most  families  the  mal- 
adjustment could  not  be  attributed  to  any  single  factor.  The 
presence  of  one  efficient  cause  appeared  to  render  more  probable 
the  finding  of  other  causes.  The  remedies  for  -social  misery  as  for 
pathological  disease  must  be  specific.  Beyond  doubt,  however,  the 
author  is  on  safe  ground  in  urging  that  much  of  the  suffering  of 
maladjustment  might  be  removed  by  measures  looking  to  "sound 
heredity;  protected  childhood;  a  prolonged  working  age;  freedom 
from  preventable  disease  and  professional  crime;  indemnity  against 
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the  economic  losses  occasioned  by  death,  accident,  illness,  and  com- 
pulsory idleness;  rational  education;  charity;  normal  standards  of 
living  and  social  religion." 

William  L.  Chenery    . 


The  Government  of  European  Cities.     By  William  Bennett 

MuNRO,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  in  Harvard 

University.     New^  York:  Macmillan,   1909.     Pp.  ix 4-409. 

$2.50. 

This  book  is  distinctly  an  addition  to  our  textbooks  on  municipal 

administration,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  several  very  good 

ones  already.    It  is  a  book  which  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 

serious-minded  reader  interested  in  municipal  government;  but  it 

will  probably  be  used  mostly  as  a  reference  or  textbook  in  colleges 

and  universities. 

The  preface  states  that  "the  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  explain 
in  a  general  way,  the  structure  and  functions  of  city  government  in 

three  European  countries "     Municipal  functions,  however, 

are  not  adequately  enough  treated  for  a  complete  study  of  munici- 
pal administration ;  although  a  change  of  policy  in  the  treatment  of 
London — which  city  is  given  special  consideration  in  the  chapter 
on  English  cities — brings  in  short  discussions  of  various  municipal 
activities  in  the  County  of  London,  The  author  has,  to  be  sure, 
in  some  measure  prepared  us  for  this  restriction  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  by  disclaiming  any  intention  "to  examine  in  detail  the  physical 
operation  of  municipal  services  or  the  minutiae  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration" (Preface).  As  a  study  of  the  structure  of  municipal 
government  in  the  three  countries,  France,  Germany,  and  England, 
however,  Dr.  Munro's  book  is  most  excellent;  and  one  only  hopes 
that  a  companion  volume  on  municipal  activities  by  someone  as 
conversant  with  functions  as  Professor  Munro  here  shows  himself 
to  be  with  the  structure  of  municipal  government,  may  be  given  us 
before  long. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw's  two  volumes.  Municipal  Government  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe 
were  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  lack  something  in  accu- 
racy and  organization  of  material,  as  well  as  being  too  eulogistic  of 
foreign  as  compared  with  American  city  administration.  Pro- 
fessor Fairlie's  Municipal  Administration  is  more  carefully  compiled 
and  is  better  adapted  to  the  serious  student.    Indeed,  for  a  book  of 
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its  size  it  is  the  best  study  we  have  on  municipal  administration 
as  a  whole.  In  order  to  include  municipal  functions,  however,  in  a 
book  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  present  volume.  Dr. 
Fairlie  had  to  compress  many  statements  and  omit  others,  so  that 
for  an  understanding  of  the  subject  the  student  often  has  to  refer 
to  Dr.  Shaw's  books.  Dr.  Munro's  book  combines  the  good  points 
of  both  these  writers,  and  in  addition  gives  a  more  complete  and 
unified  statement  than  either  of  them.  He  has  the  advantage,  of 
course^  of  a  more  restricted  field ;  but  his  work  is  so  good  that  one 
wishes  for  as  competent  a  volume  on  municipal  functions. 

The  book  is  divided  into  but  four  chapters,  one  devoted  to  the 
government  of  each  of  the  three  great  countries  of  Europe,  and 
one  to  the  sources  and  bibliography.  It  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous for  the  sake  of  younger  students  to  have  given  a  brief 
outline  of  the  government  of  the  municipalities  of  a  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  country.  For  the  details 
necessarily  included — even  in  a  work  which,  like  the  present  one, 
makes  no  attempt  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  subject^— are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  prevent  one's  keeping  in  mind  the  whole 
framework  of  the  municipal  government  under  discussion  until  it 
has  been  completely  developed.  Thus,  to  cite  an  example,  the 
chapter  on  "The  Grovernment  of  Prussian  Cities"  begins  on  p.  109; 
the  council,  board  of  magistrates,  and  burgomaster  are  named  as 
the  organs  of  city  government  on  p.  126.  Then  follows  the  organi- 
zation of  the  council  and  the  method  of  its  election  (pp.  127, 
128)  ;  but  there  is  no  statement  of  its  duties  until  p.  154  is  reached, 
and  the  Magistrat  is  not  treated  of  until  one  comes  to  p.  163.  A 
very  brief  outline  of  the  relation  of  these  bodies  to  each  other  and 
to  the  municipality,  if  given  early  in  the  chapter,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  college  students.  Moreover,  an  analytical  table  of  con- 
tents, or  at  least  a  fuller  table  than  the  one  given — five  lines  in 
length! — outlining  the  chief  points  in  the  chapters,  would  have 
served  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  greatly.  The  absence  of 
a  synopsis,  however,  is  partly  compensated  for  by  the  very  good 
marginal  headings.  These  are  numerous,  indicative,  concrete,  and 
properly  placed.  The  paragraphs  on  the  powers  of  the  Magistrat 
(pp.  169-80)  are  sufficiently  held  together  by  numbering  the  nine 
main  heads — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  explanatory  instances  are 
cited,  sometimes  in  special  paragraphs,  as,  e.  g.,  pp.  174-77.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  paragraphs  on  the  powers  of  the  council 
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of  the  English  city  and  the  sources  whence  they  are  derived  (pp. 
260-69).  The  paragraphing  of  a  "chapter"  of  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  is,  however,  a  difficult  task. 

Much  of  the  material  presented  is  fairly  familiar  to  students  of 
municipal  administration;  though  we  have  -not,  elsewhere,  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  municipal  government  of  each  country 
taken  separately.  Dr.  Munro  misses  the  opportunity  Dr.  Fairlie  has 
of  giving  a  comparative  study,  point  by  point,  of  the  several  munici- 
pal governments.  He  has  the  advantage,  however,  of  giving  an  idea 
of,  say,  Prussian  municipal  government  as  a  unit;  and  a  synopsis 
or  outline  would  make  comparative  study  very  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  present  work,  moreover,  contains  many  new  minor 
points  which  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  subject;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  explanation  of  the  roles  of  politics  and  political 
parties  in  municipal  elections  in  Germany  (pp.  146-50)  ;  and  in  the 
reasons  for  the  high  standard  of  municipal  councilors  in  that  country 
(pp.  150-54)  ;  and  the  position  of  the  Deputationen  as  executive 
committees  is  brought  out  especially  well  (pp.  197-205).  Many 
points  are  made  much  clearer  than  in  previous  books,  as,  to  cite 
two  more  instances  from  Germany,  the  result  of  disagreement 
between  the  council  and  the  Magistrat  (p.  161),  and  the  payment 
of  members  of  the  Magistrat  (p.  163),  not  to  mention  more. 

Certain  features  have  been  cited  by  previous  writers  on  Euro- 
pean municipal  government,  and  even  given  space  out  of  proportion 
to  their  relative  importance  because  they  were  so  radically  different 
from  what  we  have  in  America.  Dr.  Munro  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, shown  how  some,  at  least,  of  these  features  are  more  or 
less  occasional  rather  than  regular.  Thus,  for  example,  the  formal 
regulation  of  a  heavy  fine  to  make  civil  service  compulsory  (p.  154) ; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  ratify  the  selection  of  a 
certain  man  as  burgomaster  of  Berlin  (p.  188). 

The  footnotes  are  adequate  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  trace 
statements  to  their  sources,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  superabundance 
of  them.  Dr.  Munro  has  steered  very  successfully  between  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  in  this  respect.  He  has  usually  made  his  points 
clearly,  using  cross-references  and  footnotes  where  necessary.  In 
some  few  instances,  however,  there  is  something  to  be  desired ;  as, 
for  example,  is  the  case  with  the  "higher  authorities"  referred  to 
cm  p.  164.  This  is  always  a  difficult  point  for  American  students, 
since  we  do  not  have  higher  administrative  officers  who  have  more 
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or  less  control  of  certain  municipal  affairs.  Hence  such  statements 
as:  "In  the  case  of  paid  magistrates,  the  choice  of  the  council 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  higher  authorities  before  it  becomes 
valid"  (p.  164),  and  ".  .  .  .  the  higher  authorities  may  tem- 
porarily fill  the  post  .  .  .  ."  (ibid.),  ought  to  include  some  reference 
to  the  particular  authority  intended.  To  be  sure,  it  is  possible  that 
reference  is  here  made  to  what,  three  pages  earlier,  were  called 
"the  appropriate  higher  authorities,"  with  a  footnote  explaining 
which  they  are  in  the  instance  there  mentioned ;  but  if  that  be  the 
case,  it  seems  as  though  a  footnote  to  that  effect  should  be  given. 

Especially  commendable  is  the  use  made  of  French  and  Ger- 
man terms.  No  attempt  at  mere  display  is  shown,  but  the  phrases, 
often  so  difficult  to  render  adequately  in  English,  are  given — 
usually  in  parentheses  after  the  English  translation.  This  is  of 
great  help  to  the  student  who  uses  the  sources,  as  sometimes  he 
can  hardly  tell  just  what  a  writer  is  referring  to  if  only  the  trans- 
lation is  given — so  difficult  of  exact  translation  are  many  terms  and 
phrases  found  in  foreign  works  on  municipal  government.  One 
wonders,  however,  why  the  French  terms  should  be  italicized  while 
the  German  ones  are  left  in  Roman.  Italicizing  the  French  terms 
gives  them  an  importance  and  an  emphasis  that  are  not  in  keeping 
with  their  purely  explanatory  character.  One  is  inclined  to  prefer 
the  clearer,  more  uniform  appearance  of  the  page  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  Prussian  cities.  One  notes  an  anomaly  in  the  italicizing 
of  the  word  arrondissement  throughout  the  chapter  on  French 
cities ;  though  the  same  word  is  in  roman  on  p.  136. 

There  is  a  good  bibliography  with  a  terse  characterization  of 
many  of  the  works  named.  The  list  seems  almost  more  inclusive 
than  necessary,  as  some  of  the  articles  and  books  given  are  of  very 
minor  importance.  The  characterizations  given  of  the  works  are, 
however,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  check  them,  thoroughly  depend- 
able; and  these  will  serve  to  indicate,  even  to  a  beginner,  those 
references  which  will  be  most  valuable  for  him. 

The  style  is  sometimes  too  involved  for  rapid  reading — many 
sentences  needing  to  be  broken  up  and  recast — but  the  work  is  to 
be  strongly  recommended  as  a  textbook  because  of  its  inclusiveness, 
conciseness,  accuracy,  and  unified  treatment. 

Howard  Woodhead 

Butler  College,  Indianapolis 
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The  Spiritual  Significance  of  Modern  Socialism.  By  John 
Spargo.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1908.  Pp.  94. 
Mr.  Spargo  understands  the  temper  of  religious  people  and  he 
has  written  an  eloquent  and  attractive  appeal  to  the  church  to  be- 
come an  organ  of  socialism.  Socialism  is  not  defined,  but  private 
property,  the  monogamic  family,  freedom  of  investigation  and  pub- 
lication, and  tolerance  of  religion  are  declared  to  be  compatible  with 
his  creed.  Many  important  difficulties  are  not  touched,  as  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  public  control  with  the  advantages  of  personal 
initiation,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  whether  socialists  will  accept  the 
idealistic  argument. 

C.  R.  Henderson 
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Determinism  and  Morals. — Determinism  asserts  that  every  volition  is 
determined  by  causes.  Free  will  denies  that  this  is  necessarily  true  of  every 
volition.  But  if  the  principal  of  causality  is  doubted,  morals  collapse,  since 
estimates  of  right  and  wrong  must  presuppose  that  our  actions  can  have  effects. 
Of  possible  choices  in  a  given  case,  only  those  actions  which  are  physically 
possible  and  which  we  think  of  can  be  chosen.  Determinism  claims  that  our 
will  to  choose  this  or  that  alternative  is  the  effect  of  antecedents.  The  fact 
that  we  judge  one  course  objectively  right  may  be  the  cause  of  our  choosing 
that  course,  hence  moral  deliberation  is  of  value. 

Without  the  principle  of  causality,  almost  all  actions  would  be  irrational,  and 
we  would  be  estopped  from  attempting  to  influence  the  volitions  of  others.  So, 
too,  a  decision  based  on  belief  in  one's  duty  is  caused  by  this  sense  of  duty. — 
Bertrand  Russell,  Hibbert  Journal,  October,   1908.  A.  E.  R. 

The  Woman  Movement  in  England. — Woman's  Suffrage  has  its  roots 
in  centuries  of  history,  is  sustained  by  a  volume  of  opinion,  has  already  enormous 
rights  which  it  is  intended  to  safeguard,  and  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  world  by  its  militant,  devoted  methods.  From 
1832  to  1867  women  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  which  has  been 
theirs.  In  1888  a  court  decision  deprived  them  of  the  right  to  seats  on  the 
London  County  Council.  In  1894  an  act  of  Parliament  discriminated  against 
women  acting  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  1907  they  were  empowered  to  sit 
on  Borough  and  County  Councils,  if  qualified.  Out  of  the  present  670  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  420  were  pledged  to  Woman's  Suffrage  at  the 
beginning.  The  Cabinet,  excepting  the  Prime  Minister,  opposed  it,  but  the 
suffragist  demonstrations  have  forced  it  to  yield  and  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced. 
The  women  want  to  vote,  and  believe  in  the  power  of  politics  to  raise  their 
status,  to  ameliorate  distress,  industrial  and  social,  and  to  open  large  fields  of 
social  service. — C.  D.  Aked,  North  American  Review,  November,  1908.  A.  E.  R. 

The  Problem  of  Decadence. — Is  decadence  a  feature  of  the  social  group 
as  senescence  is  of  the  individual  organism?  If  so,  is  decadence  a  characteristic 
of  the  race  which  is  biological ;  of  the  nation,  which  is  psychological ;  or  of 
the  state,  which  is  ethical  and  political? 

As  to  race  decadence,  positive  evidence  does  not  show  that  any  extinct 
races  have  become  so  because  of  a  drying-up  of  their  vitality,  neither  does 
analogy  of  the  senescence  of  the  individual  apply,  for  in  the  individual  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  to  the  intermixture  of  strains  which  characterizes  the 
development  of  races.  Concerning  national  decadence,  we  find  the  analogy 
with  individual  senescence  is  vague.  Such  examples  as  the  Jews  show  that 
change  of  environment  may  be  met  successfully.  Nor  could  the  decadence  of  a 
nation  be  other  than  a  serious  loss  to  mankind  as  a  whole.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  determine  accurately  the  period  at  which  a  nation  is  bom  or  grows  old. 
For  the  state,  wise  guidance  of  its  changing  tendencies  may  make  it  stronger, 
nobler,  more  self-reliant,  and  in  fact  the  ruin  of  new  states  is  more  common 
than    of    old    ones. — W.    R.    Sorley,    The    Sociological    Review,    October,    1908. 

A.  E.   R. 

The  Progress  of  Education  in  China. — ^Ten  years  ago  a  revival  of  learn- 
ing was  strongly  advocated  by  Chang  Chih  Tung  in  a  book  which  was  widely 
circulated  in  China.  He  foresaw  that  western  learning  would  not  be  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  for  he  felt  that  the  practical  education  of  the  west  would  tend 
to  undermine  the  moral  education  of  China.     He  urged  also  a  revival  of  pure 
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Confucianism.  The  new  learning  is  now  eagerly  received  by  the  people.  But 
"the  new  learning  teaches  them  to  fear  our  power;  it  does  not  teach  them  to 
love  or  to  respect  us.  Consequently  the  first  contact  with  our  literature  and 
our  customs  is  profoundly  repulsive."  This  is  the  basis  of  reaction  against  the 
West. — Roland  Allen,  Cornhill  Magazine,  November,  1908.  A.  E.  R. 

The  Revolt  of  Woman. — There  are  5,500,000  women-workers  in  Eng- 
land. Man  cannot  claim  her  vassalage  since  he  no  longer  supports  her.  The 
condition  of  revolt  will  not  change  because  of  the  increasing  economic  need  of 
women  and  the  lessening  importance  of  the  home.  The  revolt  is  world-wide, 
even  the  women  of  the  east  asking  release  from  the  thraldom  of  the  harem. 
Some  trades  unions  have  seen  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  equal  wages  for  women. 
By  woman's  suffrage  Australia  finds  "the  power  of  the  best  men  reinforced 
and  the  hands  of  the  conscientious  legislator  strengthened."  Equality  in 
politics  and  industry  is  the  only  possible  law  for  the  democracies  of  the  future. — 
Harold  Spender,  The  Albany  Review,  August,  1908.  J.  T.  H. 

La  science  sociale  a-t-elle  une  m^thode  qui  lui  soit  propre.  —A  science 
is  not  constituted  until  the  search  after  knowledge  of  its  object  is  organized  in  a 
methodical  fashion.  Social  science  has  up  to  this  time  been  prevented  from 
being  really  classed  among  the  sciences,  not  only  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  its  object  but  especially  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  method 
of  its  own.  Every  science  must  determine  its  special  method  according  to 
the  nature  of  its  subject-matter.  Since  social  science  has  a  subject-matter  of 
its  own,  it  ought  to  have,  and  has,  a  method  of  its  own.  The  perception  of  its 
true  subject-matter  and  its  true  method  are  developed  simultaneously.  Le  Play's 
method  of  rigorous  observation  and  conscientious  analysis  of  the  facts  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  method  in  social  science. — Robert  Pinot,  La  science  sociale, 
June,   1908,  p.  15.  E.  F.  C. 

Quel  est  I'objet  de  la  science  sociale? — A  science  is  the  knowledge  of 
an  order  of  objects  or  of  determined  phenomena.  A  science  is  constituted  by 
the  progressive  application  of  analysis  and  classification  to  the  orders  of  objects 
or  the  phenomena,  of  which  knowledge  is  desired.  Social  science  is  a  science, 
then,  if  knowledge  of  its  subject-matter  may  be  reached  through  analysis  and 
classification.  Its  subject-matter  is  society.  But  what  is  "society"  ?  Society 
is  the  "ensemble"  of  the  groupings,  by  the  aid  of  which  men  have  provided  for 
the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  race.  There  is  no  society  without  groupings ; 
there  are  no  groupings  without  society.  The  grouping  is  the  essential  social 
phenomenon,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  society  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  these  groupings.  The  object  of  "la  science  sociale" 
is  thus  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  different  groupings  which  men 
form  to  insure  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  the  race,  and  the  determination 
of  their  laws. — Robert  Pinot,  La  science  sociale,  June,  1908,  p.  i.  E.  F.  C. 

Races  in  the  United  States.  — For  ethnic  diversity  on  a  large  scale  the 
United  States  is  certainly  unique.  Our  people  have  been  diverse  in  origin  from 
the  very  start.  Today  the  foreign-born  and  their  children  constitute  one-third 
of  our  total  population.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome — a  uniform  American  type, 
or  a  mixture  of  distinct  racial  elements?  Factors  tending  to  favor  intermixture 
are :  the  mobility  of  our  population ;  the  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sexes 
among  the  foreigners ;  and  the  effects  upon  them  of  the  change  of  environment — 
physical  and  social.  Differences  in  language  and-  religion,  and  race  segregation 
tend  to  prevent  ethnic  intermixture.  Intermarriage  of  the  races  is  taking 
place  to  a  limited  degree.  As  to  a  possible  final  type,  little  can  be  predicted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  America  may  be  physically  inundated  by  the  engulf- 
ing flood  of  European  peoples. — W.  Z.  Ripley,  Atlantic  Monthly,  December, 
1908,  p.  745.  E.  F.  C. 

Le  travail  f6minin  k  domicile  et  son  influence  sur  TafTaiblissement-de 
la  race.  — The  continued  development  of  the  sweating  system,  with  its  exploita- 
tion of  women  and  children,  is  a  menace  to  the  race,  and  to  the  French  people. 
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The  birth  of  healthy  children,  and  their  necessary  care  and  proper  nourishment 
after  birth,  are  all  made  impossible  for  the  woman  of  the  sweated  industry. 
The  work  of  women  and  children  in  the  home  is  not  less  detrimental  to  public 
health  and  morals,  and  consequently  to  the  family  and  to  the  race,  than  their 
work  in  factories.  The  chief  cause  of  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  are : 
the  ease  with  which  workers  are  replaced ;  the  difficulty  of  organizing  the  work- 
ers into  unions ;  the  competitions  of  rural  workers  and  those  not  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  their  labor ;  the  desire  for  profit  and  the  fierce  competition  of 
the  employers.  Remedies  must  come  through  private  initiative  and  legislative 
intervention.  Pure  charity,  as  a  type  of  the  former,  will  accomplish  nothing. 
The  Consumer's  League  is  contributing  much  to  that  education  of  public 
opinion,  which  must  precede  all  effective  reform.  Legislation  should  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  such  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  proper  standard  of  life  for  the  working  woman. 
Mme.  Leroy  Liberage,  La  reforme  sociale,  November  i,  1908,  p.  546.      E.  F.  C. 

Unemployment  at  Home  and  Abroad.- — Unemployment  may  be  measured 
by  three  different  tests :  the  trade  union  employment  test,  the  immigration  and 
emigration  test,  and  the  savings  bank  test.  Comparing  Great  Britain  with 
Germany  for  the  period  ranging  from  1900  to  1908,  unemployment  among 
British  trade  unionists  was  4  times  as  great,  British  emigration  was  from 
10  to  IS  times  as  large,  and  savings  bank  deposits  grew  only  one-sixth  as  rapidly 
in  Great  Britain  as  in  Germany.  The  preparation  of  unemployment  in  Germany 
as  compared  with  that  in  Great  Britain  is  about  as  10  to  35.  Comparing  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States,  the  trade  union  employment  test  is  unreliable, 
but  the  emigration  and  immigration  test  and  the  savings  bank  deposits  test  show 
unemployment  to  have  been  practically  non-existent  in  the  latter  country  from 
1900  to  1907.  In  Germany  and  the  United  States  full  employment  is  the  rule; 
in  Great  Britain  it  is  the  exception.  In  Germany  and  the  United  States  unem- 
ployment is  usually  unknown ;  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  permanent  and  varies  only 
in  degree. — J.  Ellis  Barker,  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1908,  p.  964. 

E.  F.  C. 

The  Delays  of  the  Law.  — Our  present  administration  of  justice  does  not 
insure  continued  popular  satisfaction  with  its  results.  The  prosecution  of 
criminals  has  not  been  sufficiently  certain  and  thorough.  This  defect  must  be 
remedied  or  it  will  ultimately  destroy  the  republic.  Another  great  evil  exists 
in  the  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice  between  individuals.  These  delays 
impose  an  unequal  burden  upon  the  poor  litigant.  The  reform  must  be  reached 
through  improvement  in  our  judicial  procedure.  Our  codes  of  procedure  must 
be  simplified.  Judges  in  the  lower  courts  wait  too  long  in  writing  their  opinions 
and  judgments.  The  right  of  appeal  should  be  limited.  Higher  qualifications 
should  be  required  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Delays  and  expense  in  damage  suits 
of  employees  against  public-service  corporations  may  be  reduced  by  a  system  of 
official  arbitration,  without  resort  to  jury  trials. — William  H.  Taft,  Yale  Law 
Journal,  November,   1908,  p.  28.  E.  F.  C 

The  Superannuated  Man. — One  of  the  most  significant  developments  of 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  adoption  of  pension  plans  by  more  than  seventy 
great  corporations.  The  pension  idea  in  this  country  has  practically  developed 
within  these  ten  years.  The  largest  and  most  efficient  corporations  now  regard 
pensions  as  good  business.  They  largely  solve  the  problem  of  how  to  get  out 
of  a  large  labor  force  the  most  efficient  service.  The  corporation  that  can 
assure  its  employees  a  reasonable  permanency  of  employment,  promotion  in  the 
order  of  precedence  and  fitness,  and  a  satisfactory  provision  for  old  age,  will 
inevitably  attract  the  highest  grade  of  men  and  obtain  from  them  the  most 
efficient  work.  The  pensions  granted  to  superannuated  college  professors  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  have  this  same  ultimate  aim,  the  improvement  of  the 
service. — Burton  J.  Hendrick,  McClures,  December,  1908,  p.  115.  E.  F.  C. 
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La  crise  morale  dans  les  soci6t6s  contemporaines. — Contemporary  soci- 
eties have  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving  to  their  moral  life  a  normal  trend. 
The  confusion  is  not  less  great  in  the  doctrines  than  in  the  facts  and  doings 
of  practical  life.  This  moral  crisis  has  two  main  causes :  first,  the  pro- 
found changes  which  have  come  about  in  the  industrial  world  and  in  political 
and  social  institutions ;  second,  the  great  revival  through  which  scientific  and 
philosophic  thought  has  opened  to  discussion  the  very  basis  of  morality,  and 
denied  the  reality  of  certain  duties.  Sociologists  have  emphasized  the  first 
cause ;  in  reality  the  problem  of  the  basis  of  the  moral  code  is  the  essential 
thing.  This  basis,  to  be  effective,  must  satisfy  the  critical  exigencies  of  our 
reason,  and  the  emotional  tendencies  of  our  heart. — M.  Bureau,  Bulletin  de  la 
sociSte  frangaise  de  philosophie,  April,  1908,  p.  107.  E.  F.  C. 

Celibate  Education  Today. —  We  are  facing  an  era  of  celibate  education. 
The  celibate  man  was  a  failure  as  a  teacher ;  the  celibate  woman  will  fail  in 
the  schoolroom  just  as  he  did.  Failure  is  the  lot  of  each  because  each  is 
abnormal.  The  best  type  of  male  teacher  is  the  married  man.  But  the  married 
woman  in  the  school  is  a  still  more  abnormal  exemplar  than  the  "old  maid." 
Her  place  is  in  the  home — there  lies  her  highest,  holiest,  and,  in  fact,  only  duty. 
For  teachers  we  must  select  women  under  thirty  years  of  age.  They  are  still 
normal,  still  cherishing  matrimony  as  woman's  work  in  life.  Woman  at  this 
age  is  at  the  high-tide  of  her  life ;  her  disposition  is  then  most  sympathetic,  and 
her  ideals  the  clearest  and  strongest. — E.  S.,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  November, 
1908,  p.  423.  E.  F.  C. 

A  Slump  in  French  Socialism. — Half  a  dozen  years  ago  the  French  political 
world  was  ruled  by  M.  Jaures,  the  leader  of  the  socialist  party.  But  the  country 
acknowledged  it  as  a  political  party,  not  as  the  vanguard  of  socialism.  Then, 
came  the  "unification"  of  the  party ;  it  cut  itself  adrift  from  the  parties  of 
Bourgeoisism,  and  immediately  fell  out  of  the  political  world  back  into  its  own 
little  world.  Its  leaders  ceased  to  be  opportunists,  and  conformed  to  the  new 
doctrinaire  discipline.  Since  M.  Clemenceau  has  been  a  cabinet  minister,  his 
deliberate  and  determined  policy  has  been  to  widen  the  breach  dug  by  "unified" 
socialism  itself  between  socialism  and  the  reality  of  politics.  He  has  achieved 
his  end,  and  the  slump  in  French  socialism  is  a  reality. — Laurence  Jerrold, 
Contemporary  Review,  October,   1908,  p.  422.  E.  F.  C. 

Education  and  the  Socialistic  Movement. — What  is  likely  to  be  the  per- 
manent attitude  of  the  scientific  mind  toward  the  claims  of  thorough-going 
socialism  ?  While  acknowledging  the  evils  of  the  present  system  and  the  need 
for  improvement,  a  majority  of  persons  believe  that  socialism  is  not  practicable 
and  not  desirable.  Its  unfavorable  possibilities  bulk  large  in  an  intelligent  view. 
The  present  industrial  system  holds  large  possibilities  for  the  future.  A 
continued  gain  in  productive  power  is  certain.  The  laborer  will  be  enabled  to 
raise  himself  by  his  own  efforts  surely  and  steadily  toward  the  condition  of 
which  he  dreams.  He  may  become  in  large  degree  economically  independent, 
and  socially  equal  to  the  rich.  A  stronger  democracy  may  be  realized  than  any 
which  a  leveling  of  fortunes  would  bring. — John  Bates  Clark,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
October,  1908,  p.  433.  E.  F.  C 

Eugenics,  the  Science  of  Rearing  Human  Thoroughbreds. —  The  stock- 
breeder controls  by  artificial  selection ;  society  by  social  selection.  Existing 
struggle  is  between  groups  of  men.  The  folk-ways  determine  who  shall  live  and 
breed.  With  the  spread  of  Weismannism  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  importance  of 
inborn  characteristics.  The  question  of  interest  is,  who  shall  be  bom?  The 
vital  objection  to  eugenics  is  the  belief  that  "nature  has  managed  things  better 
than  we  can."  The  incompetency  of  agents,  inability  to  secure  continuity, 
liability  to  disastrous  errors  are  all  to  be  feared.  Galton's  Fellow  works  along 
the  line  of  (i)  historical  inquiry  into  the  rates  of  contribution  to  population  of 
the  several  classes  of  society;  (2)  facts  under  which  thriving  families  originate; 
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(3)  social  factors  that  control  the  strength  of  passion.  This  is  a  modest 
programme.  Eugenics  must  be  introduced  into  the  folk-ways.  A  tendency  to 
exogamy,  for  example,  has  been  of  advantage  to  the  group.  If  the  observance  of 
eugenic  principles  favors  a  group  then  eugenics  will  crystalize  into  the 
customs  of  controlling  groups.  It  is  only  thus  that  it  can  become  such  a  force 
as  its  founders  hope. — Albert  G.  Keller,  Yale  Review,  August,  1908.      J.  T.  H. 

The  Historical  Church  and  Modern  Political  Tendencies. — The  tend- 
ency of  modern  politics  is  not  in  the  direction  of  liberty.  The  test  of  freedom  is 
the  liberty  of  minorities.  By  this  test  the  democracies  of  Greece  failed.  The 
Macedonian  Empire  produced  the  theory  of  cosmopolitanism.  The  Stoics  de- 
fended liberty  by  the  Jus  Naturale.  The  Romans  joined  it  with  the  Jus 
Gentium  as  part  of  the  Roman  law.  The  history  of  this  conception  is  almost 
that  of  freedom.  The  existence  of  the  Catholic  church  was  the  realization  of 
a  concrete  barrier,  which  the  Stoics  and  Roman  law  could  not  make  effective. 
The  collapse  of  the  Catholic  church  and  of  the  system  of  estates  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  removed  the  checks  which  had  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  autocratic  unitary  state.  The  idea  of  state-autocracy  persists  today 
despite  the  French  Revolution.  The  tyranny  of  democracy  was  feared  by 
J.  S.  Mill  and  Lord  Acton.  This  doctrine  of  the  state  has  been  accepted  by 
the  English  Socialists.  Socialism  is  a  new  form  of  militant  religion,  with 
whose  increase  the  whole  community  will  be  immersed  in  increasing  complexities 
of  economic  and  political  affairs  before  the  working  of  the  law  of  substitution 
has  had  time  to  counteract  the  loss  of  mental  output  due  to  the  abolition  of  a 
cultured  class.  Against  this  tendency  the  church  must  continually  protest. — 
G.  H.  Fendick,  Economic  Review,  October,   1908.  J.  T.  H. 

The  TreatmenJ  of  Women  Prisoners. — In  this  respect  England  has  some- 
thing to  learn  from  America.  It  is  difficult  for  discharged  men  prisoners  to 
obtain  work,  for  women  almost  impossible.  The  prisons  give  no  chance  for 
regeneration.  Unnecessary  restrictions,  deprivation  of  fresh  air,  monotonous 
and  insufficient  food,  unsanitary  conditions,  lack  of  interesting  employment, 
all  unite  to  render  the  discharged  woman  prisoner  certain  to  return  to  her 
lawless  life.  Imprisonment  does  not  cure  crime.  The  most  pressing  need  of 
English  prisons  is  reorganization  of  prison  industries.  By  this  means  women 
could  be  made  good  mothers  with  some  knowledge  of  cooking  and  care  of 
children.  Women  boards  of  commissioners,  women  doctors  and  nurses  are 
urgently  needed,  the  separation  of  prisoners  into  classes  according  to  offense, 
character,  and  mental  condition.  Lastly,  state  organization  of  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Societies  is  essential. — Elizabeth  Sloan  Chesser,  Contemporary 
Review,  October,  1908.  J.  T.  H. 

Democracy  and  Scholarship. — The  permanent  interests  of  democracy 
demand  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  shall  be  made  by  its  own  servants,  in  its 
own  interest,  that  it  may  not  subsen'e  the  interests  of  a  class.  As  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  cannot  properly  be  the  one  aim  of  a  people,  there  must  be  other  tests  of 
success.  The  scholarly  classes  will  furnish  leaders  to  replace  the  boss. 
Scholarship  in  abstract  subjects  satisfying  the  higher  wants  of  the  people  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  decay  of  democracy.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  of  the  government  of  cities,  of  immigration. 
The  scholar  should  lead  in  such  work.  The  scholar  must  be  the  servant,  not 
the  slave,  of  democracy. — David  Kinley,  Science,  October  16,  1908.       J.  T.  H. 

Poor  Relief  in  Switzerland.  — Each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  and  three 
half  cantons  has  its  own  poor-relief  system  and  twenty  of  them  its  Poor  Law. 
The  Bundesrath  cannot  interfere  with  the  cantons,  but  does  furnish  federal 
relief  to  those  destitute  by  reason  of  military  service  and  to  the  poor  districts 
where  needed.  Each  poor  district  must  care  for  its  own  whether  they  live  in  its 
borders  or  not.  The  Poor-Law  Bureau  has  wide  discretionary  powers  in 
placing  in  institutions  where  they  are  forced  to  work  not  only  the  poor,  but 
those  likely  to  become  a  burden.     In   Berne   one   of  the  nine  members  of  the 
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cantonal  Regierungsrath  is  at  the  head  of  the  Armen  Direktion  and  is  responsible 
to  his  colleague  and  the  people.  Five  trained  officials  are  Direktion  officials. 
These  build  and  manage  institutions  for  the  poor.  Twelve  Poor  Commissioners 
paid  by  the  government  advise  and  criticize  the  Direktion.  They  investigate  the 
causes  of  poverty. — Edith  Sellers,  Contemporary  Review,  October,  1908. 

J.  T.  H. 

The  College  of  Discipline  and  the  College  of  Freedom.  — The  Ameri- 
can college,  not  thoroughly  articulated  either  with  the  secondary  schools  or  the 
university  and  with  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  rapidly  growing,  is  undergoing 
increasing  scrutiny.  Its  final  place  in  our  educational  system,  however,  will 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  some  prevailing  educational  ideal.  The  differences  in 
American  colleges  today  rest  upon  the  relative  weight  given  to  the  ideal  of 
discipline  and  the  ideal  of  freedom.  The  extremes  of  these  ideals  are  rep- 
resented by  Harvard  and  Westpoint.  Their  purposes  (contrary  to  common 
opinion)  are  identical,  Westpoint,  like  Harvard,  not  being  a  mere  technical  school 
but  seeking  to  develop  men  successful  in  any  calling.  The  roll  of  alumni  as  a 
test  of  the  work  of  a  college  may  be  misleading,  but  in  this  respect  each  of 
these  ranks  high.  Each  type  of  school  tends  to  a  certain  superficiality.  The 
special  function  of  a  college  should  be  neither  discipline  nor  freedom  but  to 
serve  as  a  transition  school  in  which  the  boy  grows  out  of  one  into  the  other. — 
Henry   S.   Pritchett,  Atlantic,   November,   1908.  J.  T.   H. 

The  Red  Spook  of  Socialism.  — Socialism  may  nag  existing  government 
into  reforms  but  as  a  theory  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  people.  Para- 
doxically it  favors  woman  suffrage,  though  that  would  double  the  vote  against 
socialism,  women  being  by  nature  conservative.  Twenty  centuries  of  hard 
knocks  have  made  them  so.  The  laborers  are  in  much  the  same  condition, 
trained  to  obey.  The  poor  rather  approve  the  ostentation  of  the  rich  employers. 
The  labor  unions  are  not  friendly  to  socialism.  "Gompers  can't  deliver  the 
goods"  has  proved  a  true  prophecy.  The  farmer  population  is  unfriendly  to 
socialism  for  obvious  reasons.  No  matter  how  many  votes  the  socialists  poll 
they  cannot  change  the  constitution.  "The  Red  Specter  is  a  spook.  It  does  not 
exist  and  if  it  did  it  would  be  unconstitutional." — Eugene  Wood,  New  England 
Mag.,  November,  1908.  J.  T.  H. 

Miscarriage  of  Life  in  the  West. — The  drifting  away  of  the  mind  to 
sensuous  planes,  its  inability  to  serve  the  spirit  is  life-miscarrying.  Every  land 
has  its  own  obstruction  to  true  life.  The  west  does  not  distinguish  between 
kernel  and  shell.  In  religion  we  find  verbal  controversy  that  seeks  to  monopolize 
God  in  the  interest  of  sects  instead  of  seeking  the  love  of  God  which  is  the 
essence  of  religion.  A  triumvirate  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  science  have 
made  the  agnostics.  The  position  of  the  west  in  industrial  progress  is  a 
mistaking  of  means  for  ends.  In  science  it  is  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between 
worldly  knowledge  and  godly  knowledge.  In  politics  it  is  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  rule  of  majorities  is  the  rule  of  the  people,  a  palpable  error,  for  who 
knows  how  many  blessings  have  been  lost  by  the  defeat  of  minorities. — 
P.  Ramanathan,  Hibbert  Journal,  October,   1 908.  J.  T.  H. 

Self-Realization  and  the  Criterion  of  Goodness.  — The  objection  that  the 
self-realization  theory  must  answer  is  its  indefiniteness.  What  type  of  self  is 
to  be  realized  ?  Though  Hedonism  and  Rationalism  have  been  discarded,  they 
yet  possessed  the  advantage  of  furnishing  a  definite  standard  of  moral  judgment. 
The  self  is  not  a  combination  of  elements.  It  must  be  conceived  dynamically. 
Volition  alone  expresses  the  complete  self  and  volition  is  an  organizing  activity, 
including  all  others.  In  volitional  processes  the  unity  of  self  gives  way  to 
difference  to  be  later  united  and  enriched.  The  two  features  of  differentiation 
and  integration  are  always  present.  An  act  is  good  in  the  degree  in  which  it 
promotes  the  organization  of  the  full  human  self.  The  conditions  that  are 
fundamental  to  the  organization  of  the  human  self  are :  self-interest,  consciousness 
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of   the    interest    of   others,    adjustment   of   the   human   life   to   the   life    of   the 
cosmos. — Henry  W,   Wright,  Phil.  Rev.,  November,   1908.  J.   T.   H. 

The  Feminist  Movement  and  the  Birth-Rate.  — The  philosophical  radi- 
cal has  no  argument  against  the  feminist  movement,  but  the  average  person  is 
unconvinced.  Alarm  over  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate  has  created  a  demand  for 
discrimination  as  to  proper  forms  of  education  for  the  sexes.  Stanley  Hall's 
suggestion  of  education  for  motherhood  ignores  the  possibility  that  the  girl  so 
educated  may  never  have  opportunity  to  marry.  Much  of  the  revolt  has  come 
from  the  position  of  women  no  longer  young.  A  woman  with  a  high  sense 
of  the  duties  of  motherhood  is  likely  to  be  unattractive  to  men.  The  attitude 
of  men  toward  marriage  places  women  in  an  impossible  position.  Marriage 
between  fellow-workers  in  professions  do  occur  but  are  hindered  by  the 
woman's  dislike  of  economic  dependence  and  the  man's  inability  to  support 
a  wife,  meanwhile  the  state  needs  the  children  they  could  rear.  State  endow- 
ment of  motherhood  would  solve  the  problem. — "B,"  Albany  Review,  April,  1908. 

J.  T.  H. 

The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Statistics  in  Social  Work.' — ^As  a  rule  the  in- 
vestigation is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  of  safe  generalization,  yet  generalizations 
are  made.  The  report  of  the  New  York  Committee  on  Physical  Welfare  of 
Children  largely  failed  to  reach  definite  conclusions  because  no  standard  of 
comparison  was  adopted.  The  budget  inquiry  of  the  New  York  Conference 
which  sought  to  determine  the  family  income  necessary  for  normal  life  failed  to 
distinguish  the  fundamental  necessaries  of  different  race-groups.  Misinformation 
in  the  guise  of  information  does  hann.  A  false  generalization  supported  by  a 
statistical  table  has  tremendous  authority  with  the  mass  of  people.  The  invasion 
of  the  homes  of  the  poor  by  the  curious  investigator  is  objectionable.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  publish  so  much  that  is  of  indeterminate  value.  There  is  need 
of  better  technique  in  publishing.  There  is  also  need  of  a  new  variety  of  expert, 
one  who  has  at  the  same  time  sense  of  numbers  and  sense  of  social  values. — 
Kate    Holladay   Claghorn,   Proc.   Am.   Statistical  Assoc,   June,    1908.     J.  T.  H. 

Feminism  in  Politics.  — If  feminism  means  the  introduction  into  politics 
of  wholly  new  forces,  that  would  substitute  feeling  for  conviction,  enthusiasm 
for  argument,  we  need  not  dread  any  revolution ;  no  other  state  of  affairs  has 
ever  existed.  In  general,  man's  education  has  little  effect  on  his  opinions ;  his 
qualities  as  a  citizen  depend  much  more  on  his  heart  than  on  his  bead.  He 
does  not  furnish  a  contrast  to  woman  in  this  respect.  A  study  of  the  genesis  of 
men's  political  opinions,  shows  them  to  be  based  also,  not  on  reason  and  con- 
viction, but  on  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  admission  of  women  into  politics, 
then,  would  involve  no  great  change  in  political  methods ;  but  it  would  mean  that 
their  admission  to  a  share  of  social  responsibility  and  their  moral  education 
would  be  reflected  in  the  general  tone  of  civic  life,  in  the  family,  and  in  men. — 
W.  M.  Lightbody,   Westminster  Review,  October,   1908.  F.   F. 

The  Mind  of  Woman.  — The  fact  that  our  modern  progress  is  mainly  the 
accomplishment  of  the  white  man  is  no  proof  that  he  is  superior  to  woman  or 
to  the  lower  races  because  of  inborn  psychological  capacity.  He  has  simply 
entered  a  field  of  experience,  interest,  and  practice,  into  which  woman  and  the 
lower  races  have  not  yet  followed  him  ;  he  is  not  a  superior  creature,  but  merely 
a  specialist.  The  differences  in  mental  expression  between  the  lower  and 
higher  races  is  mostly  due  to  differences  of  attention  and  practice,  to  the 
development  of  different  habits  in  different  regions.  Certain  organic  conditions 
and  historical  incidents  have  inclosed  woman  in  habits  which  she  cannot 
fracture,  and  also  given  man  an  attitude  toward  her  which  renders  her  alien 
to  his  interests  and  practices.  She  exists  in  man's  world  of  practical  and 
scientific  activity  but  is  excluded  from  full  participation  in  it.  It  is  not  that 
she  cannot  accomplish  men's  feats,  but  that  as  yet,  she  has  not  the  practice. — 
W.  I.  Thomas,  American  Magazine,  December,  1908.  F.  F. 
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The  Alternative  to  Socialism. — A  Single  Tax  system  by  which  all  land- 
values  would  be  taxed,  by  which  the  economic  value  of  the  land  would  be  taken 
for  all,  while  the  possession  and  use  of  it  would  be  left  the  people,  in  short,  the 
nationalization  of  rent  instead  of  the  nationalization  of  land  which  the  socialists 
advocate,  would  have  the  beneficial  result  of  removing  the  restrictions  that  land 
monopoly  now  imposes  on  labor  and  enterprise  on  every  hand. — Arthur  H. 
Weller,  Westminster  Review,  November,   1908.  F.  F. 

Le  problfime  de  la  population  dans  [I'^conomie  nationale. — The  devel- 
opment of  civilization  in  a  nation  is  directly  influenced  by  its  population,  among 
other  things.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  not  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
births,  but  the  greatest  number  of  births  of  children  capable  of  surviving.  This 
vital  force  of  a  people  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  vigorous  rural  population 
to  bring  new  strength  into  the  middle  classes  who  possess  the  means  of 
success.  Therefore  a  public  policy  of  intervention  in  favor  of  the  proletariat 
and  of  the  middle  classes  is  a  reasonable  one. — Eugene  Schwiedland,  La  reforme 
sociale,   September,   1908.  F.  F. 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Failure  of  the  Modern  City  to  Provide  Recreation 
for  Young  Girls.  — Only  in  the  modern  industrial  city  have  men  concluded 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  municipality  to  provide  for  the  insatiable 
desire  for  play,  and  they  have  therefore  entered  upon  a  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  experiment.  The  modern  city  sees  in  young  girls  only  two  possibilities, 
both  commercial :  first,  a  chance  to  utilize  by  day  their  labor  power ;  second,  to 
extract  from  them  in  the  evening  their  petty  wages,  by  pandering  to  their  love 
of  pleasure. — Jane  Addams,  Charities  and  The  Commons,  December  5,  1908. 

F.   F. 

The  Advance  of  Civilization  in  Fiction. — One  sign  of  advance  in  fiction 
is  that  the  muck-raking  novelist  is  passing,  that  the  popular  novelist  is  showing 
fewer  honorable  thieves  and  noble  murderers,  and  not  so  many  heroes  and 
heroines  that  ought  to  be  in  the  penitentiary.  We  have  been  paying  more 
attention  to  the  art  of  the  performance  in  fiction,  than  to  the  moral  of  it.  The 
average  reader  has  not  yet  put  his  morals  and  his  mind  together  in  reading, 
nor  learned  to  articulate  what  he  wants ;  he  buys  it  on  hearsay,  does  not  select. — 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris,  Independent,  November  19,  1908.  F.  F. 

Have  You  Paid  Your  Board? — We  may  ask  of  different  classes  of  society 
whether  they  have  produced  as  much  as  they  have  consumed.  The  common 
laborer  and  the  specialized  worker  can  answer  "yes."  Perhaps  the  artist  and 
scientist  can.  There  are  many  forms  of  "business,"  however,  which  give  no 
social  value  to  the  community ;  the  same  is  true  of  women  who  consume  more 
than  the  housekeeper's  wages  and  produce  no  more,  of  the  woman  who  spends 
enormously.  It  is  time  to  awake  to  the  social  consciousness  that  we  must 
produce  more  than  we  consume. — Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  Independent,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1908. 

The  Psychology  of  Women's  Dress. — The  occupation  of  woman  is  to 
charm,  and  when  man  gave  up  personal  display  for  specialized  skill  in  occupation, 
woman  took  up  and  began  to  specialize  in  personal  display  to  charm  man. 
Man's  activities  are  largely  a  means  of  supplying  woman  with  those  accessories 
which  she  uses  to  charm  him.  Yet  she  is  only  a  pawn  in  the  industrial  game 
played  by  man.  Her  individual  possessor  uses  her  as  a  symbol  of  his  wealth, 
and  she  wears  not  what  she  wants,  but  what  the  manufacturers  want  her  to 
want.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  character  of  woman  is  wholly  bad,  for  her 
attention  is  so  bound  up  with  the  expression  of  her  own  charm,  that  it  stops 
there.  If  the  economic  value  of  the  superfluity  of  women's  dress,  and  the  energy 
and  attention  they  waste  on  following  the  fashions  were  devoted  to  humanistic 
enterprises,  we  should  be  in  a  fair  way  to  add  the  elements  lacking  to  make  our 
machine  system  a  civilization. — W.  I.  Thomas,  American  Magazine,  November, 
1908.  F.   F. 
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I 

The  general  acceptance  of  an  evolutionary  view  of  life  and 
the  world  has  already  deeply  affected  psychology,  philosophy, 
morality,  education,  sociology,  and  all  of  the  sciences  dealing 
with  man.  This  view  involves  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  situation  in  life  can  be  completely  understood  in  its 
immediate  aspects  alone.  Everything  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
an  origin  and  a  development,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  genesis  and  the  stages  of  change.  For  instance,  the  psy- 
chologist or  the  neurologist  does  not  at  present  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  working  or  the  structure  of  the  human  brain  through 
the  adult  brain  alone.  He  supplements  his  studies  of  the  adult 
brain  by  observations  on  the  workings  of  the  infant  mind,  or  by 
an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  infant  brain.  And  he 
goes  farther  than  this  from  the  immediate  aspects  of  his  problem 
— he  examines  the  mental  life  and  the  brain  of  the  monkey,  the 
dog,  the  rat,  the  fish,  the  frog,  and  of  every  form  of  life  possess- 
ing a  nervous  system,  down  to  those  having  only  a  single  cell; 

*  Introductory  chapter  from  A  Source  Book  for  Social  Origins :  Psychological 
Standpoint,  Ethnological  Materials,  and  Classified  Bibliographies  for  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Savage  Society.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  To  be  published 
September  15,  1909. 
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and  at  every  point  he  has  a  chance  of  catching  a  suggestion  of  the 
meaning  of  brain  structure  and  of  mind.  In  the  lower  orders  of 
brain  the  structure  and  meaning  are  writ  large,  and  by  working 
up  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  types,  and  noting  the 
modification  of  structure  and  function  point  by  point,  the  studen^ 
is  finally  able  to  understand  the  frightfully  intricate  human  organ, 
or  has  the  best  chance  of  doing  so.  Similarly  the  biological  sci- 
ences practice  a  rigid  genetic  and  comparative  method.  They 
recognize  life  as  a  continuum,  and  they  pay  more  attention  to  its 
simpler  manifestations,  perhaps,  than  to  its  higher,  because  the 
beginning  of  the  whole  process  is  most  significant.  They  are 
there  nearer  to  the  source  and  secret  of  life  itself. 

But  it  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  while  the  social  sci- 
ences have  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  theory  of  evolution 
as  developed  by  the  biologists,  and  have  imitated  the  methods 
developed  by  the  biological  sciences  in  the  study  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  they  have  generally  failed  to  connect  their  studies 
of  society  with  the  researches  of  anthropology  and  ethnology, 
that  is,  with  those  sciences  which  stand  between  biology  and 
civilization.  And  yet  the  lessons  which  the  sciences  dealing  with 
man  in  historical  time  have  to  learn  from  the  life  of  the  lower 
human  races  are  even  more  important  than  those  which  they  have 
learned  from  biology. 

It  is  of  course  entirely  proper  for  the  student  to  limit  himself 
even  very  narrowly  to  a  special  field  in  order  to  work  it  inten- 
sively, but  the  historian,  for  instance,  who  begins  the  study  of 
human  activity  with  Greece  and  Rome  or  even  with  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  cuts  himself  off  as  completely  from  the  beginnings  of  his 
own  subject  as  would  the  psychologist  who  neglected  all  study  of 
child-psychology  and  of  animal  mind,  or  the  biologist  who  at- 
tempted to  understand  bird  or  insect  life  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  stages  of  life  lying  below  these.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
that  the  human  race  is  one,  that  human  mind  is  everywhere  much 
the  same,  and  that  human  practices  are  everywhere  of  the  same 
general  pattern,  it  appears  that  the  neglect  of  the  biologist  or 
psychologist  to  study  types  of  life  lower  than  those  in  which  he 
is  immediately  interested  could  hardly  be  so  serious  as  the  neglect 
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of  the  historian  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  institutional  life 
of  savage  society. 

This  failure  of  the  social  sciences  to  regard  human  life  and 
human  history  as  a  whole,  and  to  perceive  the  significance  of  the 
savage  for  any  study  of  civilization  has  been  touched  upon  by 
Professor  Robinson  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  History,  and  I  quote 
his  words  extensively,  particularly  since  they  introduce  the  ques- 
tion of  a  modification  of  the  method  of  viewing  historical 
materials  : 

"Fifty  years  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  we  knew 
something  about  man  from  the  very  first.  Of  his  abrupt  appear- 
ance on  the  freshly  created  earth  and  his  early  conduct,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  brief  but  exceptionally  authoritative  account. 
Now  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  immense  antiquity  of 
man.  There  are  paleolithic  implements  which  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  may  have  been  made  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  years  ago ;  the  eolithic  remains  recently  discovered  may 
perhaps  antedate  the  paleolithic  by  an  equally  long  period.  Mere 
guesses  and  impressions,  of  course,  this  assignment  of  millen- 
niums, which  appear  to  have  been  preceded  by  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  during  which  an  animal  was  developing  with 
'a  relatively  enormous  brain  case,  a  skilful  hand  and  an  inveterate 
tendency  to  throw  stones,  flourish  sticks'  and,  in  general,  as  Ray 
Lankester  expresses  it,  'to  defeat  aggression  and  satisfy  his 
natural  appetites  by  the  use  of  his  wits  rather  than  by  strength 
alone.'  There  may  still  be  historians  who  would  argue  that  all 
this  has  nothing  to  do  with  history; — that  it  is  'prehistoric'  But 
'prehistoric'  is  a  word  that  must  go  the  way  of  'preadamite,' 
which  we  used  to  hear.  They  both  indicate  a  suspicion  that  we 
are  in  some  way  gaining  illicit  information  about  what  happened 
before  the  foot  lights  were  turned  on  and  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  great  human  drama.  Of  the  so-called  'prehistoric'  period  we 
of  course  know  as  yet  very  little  indeed,  but  the  bare  fact  that 
there  was  such  a  period  constitutes  in  itself  the  most  momentous 
of  historical  discoveries.  The  earliest,  somewhat  abundant, 
traces  of  mankind  can  hardly  be  placed  earlier  than  six  thousand 
years   ago.     They  indicate,   however,   very  elaborate   and   ad- 
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vanced  civilization  and  it  is  quite  gratuitous  to  assume  that  they 
represent  the  first  occasions  on  which  man  rose  to  such  a  stage 
of  culture.  Even  if  they  do,  the  wonderful  tale  of  how  the  con- 
ditions of  which  we  find  hints  in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Crete 
came  about  is  lost. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  there  has  been  something  worth  saying 
about  the  deeds  and  progress  of  mankind  during  the  past  three 
hundred  thousand  years  at  least;  let  us  suppose  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  merest  outline  of  such  changes  as 
have  overtaken  our  race  during  that  period,  and  that  a  single 
page  were  devoted  to  each  thousand  years.  Of  the  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  our  little  manual  the  closing  six  or  seven  only 
would  be  allotted  to  the  whole  period  for  which  records,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  exist,  even  in  the  scantiest  and 
most  fragmentary  form.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  let  us 
imagine  history  under  the  semblance  of  a  vast  lake  into  whose 
rather  turbid  depths  we  eagerly  peer.  We  have  reason  to  think 
it  at  least  twenty-five  feet  deep,  perhaps  fifty  or  a  hundred;  we 
detect  the  very  scantiest  remains  of  life,  rara  et  disjecta,  four  or 
five  feet  beneath  the  surface,  six  or  seven  inches  down  these 
are  abundant,  but  at  that  depth  we  detect,  so  to  speak,  no  move- 
ments of  animate  things,  which  are  scarcely  perceptible  below 
three  or  four  inches.  If  we  are  frank  with  ourselves  we  shall 
realize  that  we  can  have  no  clear  and  adequate  notion  of  any- 
thing happening  more  than  an  inch, — indeed,  scarce  more  than 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface. 

"From  this  point  of  view  the  historian's  gaze,  instead  of 
sweeping  back  into  remote  ages  when  the  earth  was  young,  seems 
now  to  be  confined  to  his  own  epoch,  Rameses  the  Great, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  and  Solomon  appear  practically  coeval  with 
Caesar,  Constantine,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis,  Charles  V,  and 
Victoria;  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Darwin  are  but  the  younger  con- 
temporaries of  Thales,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Let  those  pause 
who  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  of  human  progress  or  decay. 
It  is  like  trying  to  determine,  by  observing  the  conduct  of  a  man 
of  forty  for  a  month,  whether  he  be  developing  or  not.  Any- 
thing approaching  a  record  of  events  does  not  reach  back  for 
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more  than  three  thousand  years  and  even  this  remains  shock- 
ingly imperfect  and  unreliable  for  more  than  two  milleniums. 
We  have  a  few,  often  highly  fragmentary,  literary  histories  cov- 
ering Greek  and  Roman  times,  also  a  good  many  inscriptions  and 
some  important  archeological  remains;  but  these  leave  us  in  the 
dark  upon  many  vital  matters.  The  sources  for  the  Roman 
Empire  are  so  very  bad  that  Mommsen  refused  to  attempt  to 
write  its  history.  Only  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
do  the  mediaeval  annals  and  chronicles  begin  to  be  supplemented 
by  miscellaneous  documents  which  bring  us  more  directly  into 
contact  with  the  life  of  the  time. 

"Yet  the  reader  of  history  must  often  get  the  impression  that 
the  sources  of  our  knowledge  are,  so  to  speak,  of  a  uniform 
volume  and  depth,  at  least  for  the  last  two  or  three  thousand 
years.  When  he  beholds  a  voluminous  account  of  the  early 
Church,  or  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  observes  Dahn's  or  Hodg- 
kin's  many  stately  volumes  on  the  Barbarian  invasions,  he  is 
to  be  pardoned  for  assuming  that  the  writers  have  spent  years 
in  painfully  condensing  and  giving  literary  form  to  the  abundant 
material  which  they  have  turned  up  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
longed researches.  Too  few  suspect  that  it  has  been  the  business 
of  the  historian  in  the  past  not  to  condense  but  on  the  contrary 
skilfully  to  inflate  his  thin  film  of  knowledge  until  the  bubble 
should  reach  such  proportions  that  its  bright  hues  would  attract 
the  attention  and  elicit  the  admiration  of  even  the  most  careless 
observer.  One  volume  of  Hodgkin's  rather  old  fashioned  Ttaly 
and  her  Invaders,'  had  the  scanty  material  been  judiciously  com- 
pressed, might  have  held  all  that  we  can  be  said  to  even  half- 
know  about  the  matters  to  which  the  author  has  seen  fit  to  devote 
eight  volumes. 

"But  pray  do  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  historical 
writer  is  a  sinner  above  all  men.  In  the  first  place,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  he  is  by  long  tradition  a  man  of  letters, 
and  that  is  not,  after  all,  such  a  bad  thing  to  be.  In  the  second 
place  he  experiences  the  same  strong  temptation  that  everyone 
else  does  to  accept,  at  their  face  value,  the  plausible  statements 
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which  he  finds,  unless  they  conflict  with  other  accounts  of  the 
same  events  or  appear  to  be  inherently  improbable. 

"To  take  an  illustration  of  Nietzsche's,  the  vague  feeling, 
as  we  lie  in  bed,  that  the  soles  of  our  feet  are  free  from  the 
,usual  pressure  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  waking 
hours  demands  an  explanation.  Our  dream  explanation 
is  that  we  must  be  flying.  Not  satisfied  to  leave  its  work  half 
done,  dream  logic  fabricates  a  room  or  landscape  in  which  we 
make  our  aerial  experiments.  Moreover  just  as  we  are  going  to 
sleep  or  awaking  we  can  often  actually  observe  how  a  flash  of 
light,  such  as  sometimes  appears  on  the  retina  of  our  closed  eyes, 
will  be  involuntarily  interpreted  as  a  vision  of  some  human  figure 
or  other  object,  clear  as  a  stereopticon  slide.  Now  anyone  can 
demonstrate  to  himself  that  neither  dream  logic  nor  the  'mind's- 
eye  faculty,'  as  it  has  been  called,  desert  us  when  we  are  awake. 
Indeed  they  may  well  be,  as  Nietzsche  suspects,  a  portion  of  the 
inheritance  bequeathed  to  us,  along  with  some  other  inconveni- 
ences, by  our  brutish  forebears.  At  any  rate  they  are  forms  of 
aberration  against  which  the  historian,  with  his  literary  tradi- 
tions, needs  specially  to  be  on  his  guard.  There  are  rumors  that 
even  the  student  of  natural  science  sometimes  keeps  his  mind's 
eye  too  wide  open,  but  he  is  by  no  means  so  likely  as  the  historian 
to  be  misled  by  dream  logic.  This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  neces- 
sarily to  the  superior  self-restraint  of  the  scientist  but  rather  to 
the  greater  simplicity  of  his  task  and  the  palpableness  of  much 
of  his  knowledge.  The  historian  can  almost  never  have  any 
direct  personal  experience  of  the  phenomena  with  which  he  deals. 
He  only  knows  the  facts  of  the  past  by  the  traces  they  have  left. 
Now  these  traces  are  usually  only  the  reports  of  someone  who 
commonly  did  not  himself  have  any  direct  experience  of  the  facts 
and  who  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  tell  us  where  he  got  his 
alleged  information.  This  is  true  of  almost  all  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  historians  and  annalists.  So  it  comes  about  that  'the 
immense  majority  of  the  sources  of  information  which  furnish 
the  historian  with  starting  points  for  his  reasoning  are  nothing 
else  than  traces  of  psychological  operations,'  rather  than  direct 
traces  of  the  facts. 
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"To  take  a  single  example  from  among  thousands  which 
might  be  cited,  Gibbon  tells  us  that  after  the  death  of  Alaric  in 
410  'the  ferocious  character  of  the  Barbarians  was  displayed  in 
the  funeral  of  the  hero,  whose  valour  and  fortune  they  celebrated 
with  mournful  applause.  By  the  labor  of  a  captive  multitude 
they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small  river 
that  washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned 
with  the  splendid  spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed 
in  the  vacant  bed ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their  natural 
channel,  and  the  secret  spot,  where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had 
been  deposited,  was  forever  concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre 
of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work,' 
The  basis  of  this  account  is  the  illiterate  'History  of  the  Goths' 
written  by  an  ignorant  person,  Jordanes,  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  supposed  events.  We 
know  that  Jordanes  copied  freely  from  a  work  of  his  better 
instructed  contemporary,  Cassiodorus,  which  has  been  lost.  This 
is  absolutely  all  that  we  know  about  the  sources  of  our  informa- 
tion. 

"Shall  we  believe  this  story  which  has  found  its  way  into  so 
many  of  our  textbooks?  Gibbon  did  not  witness  the  burial  of 
Alaric  nor  did  Jordanes,  upon  whose  tale  he  greatly  improves, 
nor  did  Cassiodorus  who  was  not  bom  until  some  eighty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Gothic  king.  We  can  control  the  'psycho- 
logical operation'  represented  in  Gibbon's  text,  for  he  says  he  got 
the  tale  from  Jordanes,  but  aside  from  our  suspicion  that 
Jordanes  took  the  story  from  the  lost  book  by  Cassiodorus  we 
have  no  means  of  controlling  the  various  psychological  opera- 
tions which  separate  the  tale  as  we  have  it  from  the  real  circum- 
stances. We  have  other  reasons  than  Jordanes'  authority  for 
supposing  that  Alaric  is  dead,  but  as  for  the  circumstances  of 
his  burial  we  can  only  say  they  may  have  been  as  described,  but 
we  have  only  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were. 
The  scope  for  dream  logic  and  the  mind's-eye  faculty  as  well  as 
for  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  of  all  kinds  is  in  such  cases 
infinitely  greater  than  when  one  deals  with  his  own  impressions, 
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which  can  be  intensified  and  corrected  by  repeated  observations 
and  clarified  by  experiment. 

"It  should  now  have  become  clear  that  history  can  never 
become  a  science  in  the  sense  that  physics,  chemistry,  physiology, 
or  even  anthropology,  is  a  science.  The  complexity  of  the 
phenomena  is  appalling  and  we  have  no  way  of  artificially  analyz- 
ing and  of  experimenting  with  our  facts.  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  any  occurrences  in  the  history  of  mankind  during 
thousands  of  years  and  it  is  only  since  the  invention  of  printing 
that  our  sources  have  become  in  any  sense  abundant.  Historical 
students  have  moreover  become  keenly  aware  of  the  'psycho- 
logical operations'  which  separate  them  from  the  objective  facts 
of  the  past.  They  know  that  all  narrative  sources,  upon  which 
former  historians  so  naively  relied,  are  open  to  the  gravest  sus- 
picion and  that  even  the  documents  and  inscriptions  which  they 
prize  more  highly  are  nevertheless  liable  to  grave  misinterpreta- 
tion." 

I  think,  then,  we  must  frankly  despair  of  ever  reconstructing 
the  past  history  of  man  in  a  complete  and  particularistic  fashion. 
Whether  certain  incidents  transpired  as  is  set  down  in  the  records 
or  handed  down  in  tradition  we  can  never  know.  The  folk-mind 
is  highly  imaginative  and  anecdotal.  It  has  always  possessed  the 
appetite  for  the  sensational,  the  morbid,  and  the  marvelous  which 
is  at  present  so  successfully  catered  to  by  the  yellow  section  of 
the  daily  press.  It  has  created  many  picturesque  situations,  but 
it  is  not  an  organ  for  scientific  observation. 

I  suppose  it  is  even  true  that  the  myth,  superstition,  and 
magical  practice  of  the  savage  have  a  more  certain  value  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  man  than  the  written  record.  The 
printed  page  is  deceitful,  but  the  myth  cannot  deceive.  What  it 
narrates  is  not  true,  but  the  student  is  not  deceived.  And  the 
mere  existence  of  the  myth  is  one  of  the  great  facts  in  this 
history  of  mind  which  must  be  recognized  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  present  state  of  social  consciousness.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  Professor  Tylor  has  insisted.  And  as  the  historian 
abandons  or  relaxes  his  effort  to  establish  a  particular  order  of 
incidents  in  the  past  and  turns  his  attention  rather  to  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  certain  general  principles  of  change,  he  will  find 
himself  greatly  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  non- 
civilized  races.  It  is  true  that  the  savage  never  became  civilized, 
and  the  claim  is  sometimes  made  that  he  therefore  has  no  signifi- 
cance for  the  study  of  civilization.  But  the  animal  never  became 
human,  and  it  is  far  from  true  that  the  animal  on  that  account 
has  no  significance  for  psychology.  And  the  savage  is  much 
closer  to  the  white  than  the  animal  is  to  man.  Indeed  I  believe 
that  the  reader  who  divests  himself  as  far  as  possible  of  pre- 
possessions and  race-prejudice  and  reads  the  selections  in  this 
volume,  especially  those  in  Part  II,  will  conclude  that  the  savage 
is  very  close  to  us  indeed,  both  in  his  physical  and  mental  make-up 
and  in  the  forms  of  his  social  life.  Tribal  society  is  virtually 
delayed  civilization,  and  the  savages  are  a  sort  of  contempo- 
raneous ancestry. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  belittle  the  effort  of  the  historian 
to  establish  his  facts,  but  to  the  young  person  who  is  planning 
to  go  into  history,  economics,  civics,  education,  or  psychology, 
I  do  wish  to  make  this  suggestion :  If  he  will  plan  his  work  with 
reference  to  gaining  ( i )  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  biology,  (2)  an  even  more  particular  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology, and  (3)  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  anthropology 
and  ethnology,  he  will  find  himself  in  possession  of  an  apparatus 
which  will  enable  him  to  do  a  rare  class  of  work  in  his  special 
field.  It  is  for  such  a  person  that  this  volume  is  prepared,  quite 
as  much  as  for  the  student  of  sociology. 

II 

But  I  wish  chiefly  at  this  point  to  indicate  a  standpoint  which 
will  assist  the  student  in  the  interpretation  of  the  materials  in 
the  body  of  this  volume,  and  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  also  on 
the  literature  indicated  in  the  bibliographies. 

There  have  been  many  notable  attempts  to  interpret  the  social 
process  in  terms  of  so-called  elemental  or  dominant  social  forces. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Tarde's  "imitation,"  Gum- 
plowicz's  "conflict,"  Durkheim's  "constraint,"  De  Greef's  "con- 
tract," and  Giddings'  "consciousness  of  kind."    Now  it  is  evident 
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that  the  social  process  is  a  complex,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
any  single  phrase.  It  includes  all  of  the  forces  mentioned  above, 
and  more.  "Imitation"  is  a  powerful  social  factor,  but  it  is 
hardly  more  important  than  inhibition.  The  "thou  shalt  nots" 
have  played  a  large  role  in  the  life  of  the  race,  as  they  do  still  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  Similarly  "conflict"  and  "contract" 
offset  each  other,  and  "consciousness  of  kind"  is  hardly  more 
conspicuous  as  a  social  force  than  consciousness  of  difference. 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  theories  of  the  social  process 
will  find  them  fully  discussed  in  Professor  Small's  General 
Sociology. 

There  is,  however,  a  useful  concept  into  which  all  activity 
can  be  translated,  or  to  which  it  can  at  least  be  related,  namely, 
control.  Control  is  not  a  social  force,  but  is  the  object,  realized 
or  unrealized,  of  all  purposive  activity.  Food  and  reproduction 
are  the  two  primal  necessities,  if  the  race  is  to  exist.  The  whole 
design  of  nature  with  reference  to  organic  life  is  to  nourish  the 
individual  and  provide  a  new  generation  before  the  death  of  the 
old,  and  the  most  elementary  statement,  as  I  take  it,  which  can 
be  made  of  individual  and  of  social  activity  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  secure  that  control  of  the  environment  which  will  assure  these 
two  results.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  applying  the  con- 
cept of  control  to  some  of  the  steps  in  organic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

The  animal  differs  from  the  plant  primarily  in  its  superior 
control  of  the  environment,  secured  through  the  power  of  motion. 
It  does  not  wait  for  food,  but  goes  after  it.  In  this  connection 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  of  prehension 
which  characterize  the  animal.  All  the  multitudinous  and  varied 
structures  of  animal  life  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  answer  to 
peculiar  modes  of  control  which  are  secured  to  the  animal 
through  them.  In  man  the  principle  of  motion  and  consequent 
control  is  extended  through  the  use  of  animals  and  the  various 
means  of  mechanical  transportation  which  he  has  developed. 
With  the  use  of  free  hands  man  immensely  increased  his  con- 
trol, through  the  ability  to  make  and  use  weapons  and  tools. 
Fire  is  a  very  precious  element  in  control,  since  through  its  use 
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man  was  able  to  transform  inedible  into  edible  materials,  to 
smelt  and  forge  iron,  and  to  enlarge  the  habitable  world  by  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  the  colder  regions.  Mechanical  inven- 
tion is  to  be  viewed  as  control.  It  utilizes  new  forces  or  old 
forces  in  new  ways,  making  them  do  work,  and  assist  man  in 
squeezing  out  of  nature  values  not  before  suspected,  not  within 
reach,  or  not  commonly  enjoyed.  The  gregariousness  of  ani- 
mals and  the  associated  life  of  men  are  modes  of  control,  because 
numbers  and  co-operation  make  life  more  secure.  Language  is 
a  powerful  instrument  of  control,  because  through  it  knowledge, 
tradition,  standpoint,  ideals,  stimulations,  copies,  are  transmitted 
and  increased.  Forms  of  government  are  aids  to  control,  by 
providing  safety  and  fair  play  within  the  group  and  organized 
resistance  to  intrusions  from  without.  Religion  assists  control, 
reinforcing  by  a  supernatural  sanction  those  modes  of  behavior 
which  by  experience  have  been  determined  to  be  moral,  i.  e., 
socially  advantageous.  Art  aids  control  by  diffusing  admirable 
copies  for  imitation,  with  the  least  resistance  and  the  maximum 
of  contagion.  Play  is  an  organic  preparation  and  practice  for 
control.  Marriage  secures  better  provision  and  training  to  chil- 
dren than  promiscuity.  Medicine  keeps  the  organism  in  order 
or  repairs  it.  Liberty  is  favorable  to  control,  because  with  it  the 
individual  has  opportunity  to  develop  ideas  and  values  by  fol- 
lowing his  own  bent  which  he  would  not  develop  under 
repression.  The  human  mind  is  pre-eminently  the  organ  of 
manipulation,  of  adjustment,  of  control.  It  operates  through 
what  we  call  knowledge.  This  in  turn  is  based  on  memory  and 
the  ability  to  compare  a  present  situation  with  similar  situations 
in  the  past  and  to  revise  our  judgments  and  actions  in  view  of 
the  past  experience.  By  this  means  the  world  at  large  is  con- 
trolled more  successfully  as  time  goes  on.  Knowledge  thus 
becomes  the  great  force  in  control,  and  those  societies  are  the 
most  successful  and  prosperous  in  which  the  knowledge  is  most 
disseminated,  most  reliable,  and  most  intensive.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  knowledge  is  power.  And  as  to  morality,  if  we 
should  single  out  and  make  a  catalogue  of  actions  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  laudable  and  virtuous,  we  should  see  that  they 
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can  all  be  stated  from  the  control  standpoint.  But  I  will  not 
multiply  instances,  and  I  need  not  point  out  that  all  conflict, 
exploitation,  showing  off,  boasting,  gambling,  and  violation  of 
the  decalogue,  are  designed  to  secure  control,  however  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  end. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  more  serviceable  standpoint  for  the 
examination  of  society  and  of  social  change,  and  that  is  attention. 
This  is  by  no  means  in  conflict  with  the  category  of  control. 
Control  is  the  end  to  be  secured  and  attention  is  the  means  of 
securing  it.  They  are  the  objective  and  subjective  sides  of  the 
same  process.  Attention  is  the  mental  attitude  which  takes  note 
of  the  outside  world  and  manipulates  it;  it  is  the  organ  of  accom- 
modation. But  attention  does  not  operate  alone;  it  is  associated 
with  habit  on  the  one  hand  and  with  crisis  on  the  other.  When 
the  habits  are  running  smoothly  the  attention  is  relaxed ;  it  is  not 
at  work.  But  when  something  happens  to  disturb  the  run  of 
habit  the  attention  is  called  into  play  and  devises  a  new  mode  of 
behavior  which  will  meet  the  crisis.  That  is,  the  attention  estab- 
lishes new  and  adequate  habits,  or  it  is  its  function  to  do  so. 

Such  conditions  as  the  exhaustion  of  game,  the  intrusion  of 
outsiders,  defeat  in  battle,  floods,  drought,  pestilence,  and  famine 
illustrate  one  class  of  crisis.  The  incidents  of  birth,  death, 
adolescence,  and  marriage,  while  not  unanticipated,  are  always 
foci  of  attention  and  occasions  for  control.  They  throw  a  strain 
on  the  attention,  and  affect  the  mental  life  of  the  group.  Shad- 
ows, dreams,  epilepsy,  intoxication,  swooning,  sickness,  engage 
the  attention  and  result  in  various  attempts  at  control.  Other 
crises  arise  in  the  conflict  of  interest  between  individuals,  and 
between  the  individual  and  the  group.  Theft,  assault,  sorcery, 
and  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are  occasions  for  the  exercise 
of  attention  and  control.  To  say  that  language,  reflection,  dis- 
cussion, logical  analysis,  abstraction,  mechanical  invention, 
magic,  religion,  and  science  are  developed  in  the  effort  of  the 
attention  to  meet  difficult  situations  through  a  readjustment  of 
habit,  is  simply  to  say  that  the  mind  itself  is  the  product  of  crisis. 
Crisis  also  produces  the  specialized  occupations.  The  medicine- 
man, the  priest,  the  law-giver,  the  judge,  the  ruler,  the  physician, 
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the  teacher,  the  artist  and  other  specialists,  represent  classes  of 
men  who  have  or  profess  special  skill  in  dealing  with  crises. 
Among  the  professions  whose  connection  with  crisis  is  least 
obvious  are  perhaps  those  of  teacher  and  artist.  But  the  teacher 
is  especially  concerned  with  anticipating  that  most  critical  of 
periods  in  the  life  of  the  youth  when  he  is  to  enter  manhood  and 
be  no  longer  supported  by  others;  and  art  always  arises  as  the 
memory  of  crisis. 

Of  course  a  crisis  may  be  so  serious  as  to  kill  the  organism 
or  destroy  the  group,  or  it  may  result  in  failure  or  deterioration. 
But  crisis,  as  I  am  employing  the  term,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
habitually  violent.  It  is  simply  a  disturbance  of  habit,  and  it  may 
be  no  more  than  an  incident,  a  stimulation,  a  suggestion.  It  is 
here  that  imitation  plays  a  great  role.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  degree  of  progress  of  a  people  has  a  certain  relation  to  the 
nature  of  the  disturbances  encountered,  and  that  the  most 
progressive  have  had  a  more  vicissitudinous  life.  Our  proverb, 
"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  is  the  formulation  in  folk- 
thought  of  this  principle  of  social  change. 

The  run  of  crises  encountered  by  different  individuals  and 
races  is  not,  of  course,  uniform,  and  herein  we  have  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  the  different  rate  and  direction  of  progress  in  differ- 
ent peoples.  But  more  important  than  this  in  any  explanation 
of  the  advanced  and  backward  races  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
crisis  will  not  produce  the  same  effect  uniformly.  And  in  this 
connection  I  will  briefly  indicate  the  relation  of  attention  and 
crisis  to  (i)  the  presence  of  extraordinary  individuals  in  the 
group,  (2)  the  level  of  culture  of  the  group,  and  (3)  the  char- 
acter of  the  ideas  by  which  the  group-mind  is  prepossessed  : 

I.  Whatever  importance  we  may  attach  to  group-mind  and 
mass-suggestion,  the  power  of  the  attention  to  meet  a  crisis  is 
primarily  an  individual  matter,  or  at  least  the  initiative  lies  with 
the  individual.  The  group,  therefore,  which  possesses  men  of  ex- 
traordinary mental  ability  is  at  an  advantage.  The  fleeing  animal, 
for  instance,  is  always  a  problem,  and  the  resilience  of  wood  is 
probably  always  observed,  but  the  individual  is  not  always  pres- 
ent to  relate  the  two  facts,  and  invent  the  bow  and  arrow.    If  he 
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is  present  he  prol?ably,  as  Lewis  Morgan  suggests,  raises  his 
group  to  a  higher  level  of  culture  by  producing  a  new  food  epoch. 
The  relation  of  the  "great  man"  to  crisis  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  important  points  in  the  problem  of  progress.  Such  men  as 
Moses,  Mohammed,  Confucius,  Christ,  have  stamped  the  whole 
character  of  a  civilization.  The  pride  with  which  the  German 
people  refer  to  themselves  as  the  "Volk  der  Dichter  und  Denker," 
and  their  extraordinary  policy  with  respect  to  specialization, 
which  has  made  the  German  university  a  model  for  other  nations, 
are  attributed  largely  to  Fichte  and  his  associates  who,  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Jena,  preached  a  policy  of  scholarship  as  over 
against  a  policy  of  war.  Similar  cases  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  habits  of  a  whole  people  by  the  dominating  attention  of  a 
great  man  are  found  among  the  lower  races.  Dingiswayo  and 
Chaka  converted  pastoral  Zululand  into  a  military  encampment, 
as  a  result  of  witnessing  the  maneuvers  of  a  regiment  of  Euro- 
pean soldiers  in  Cape  Colony.  And  Howitt's  Native  Tribes  of 
South  East  Australia  has  interesting  details  on  the  influence  of 
extraordinary  men  in  a  low  race. 

2.  The  level  of  culture  of  the  group  limits  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  meet  crisis  and  readjust.  If  the  amount  of  general 
knowledge  is  small  and  the  material  resources  scanty,  the  mind 
may  find  no  way  out  of  an  emergency  which  under  different 
conditions  would  be  only  the  occasion  for  further  progress.  If 
we  could  imagine  a  group  without  language,  numbers,  iron,  fire, 
and  without  the  milk,  meat,  and  labor  of  domestic  animals,  and 
if  this  group  were  small,  as  it  would  necessarily  be  under  those 
conditions,  we  should  have  also  to  imagine  a  very  low  state  of 
mind  in  general  in  the  group.  In  the  absence  of  mathematics, 
fire,  and  iron,  for  example,  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  force  would 
be  out  of  the  question.  The  individual  mind  cannot  rise  much 
above  the  level  of  the  group-mind,  and  the  group-mind  will  be 
simple  if  the  outside  environmental  conditions  and  the  antecedent 
racial  experiences  are  simple.  On  this  account  it  is  just  to  attrib- 
ute important  movements  and  inventions  to  individuals  only  in  a 
qualified  sense.  The  extraordinary  individual  works  on  the 
material  and  psychic  fund  already  present,  and  if  the  situation 
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is  not  ripe  neither  is  he  ripe.  From  this  standpoint  we  can  under- 
stand why  it  is  almost  never  possible  to  attribute  any  great 
modern  invention  to  any  single  person.  When  the  state,  of  sci- 
ence and  the  social  need  reach  a  certain  point  a  number  of  per- 
sons are  likely  to  solve  the  same  problem. 

3.  The  character  of  the  accommodations  already  made 
affects  the  character  of  the  accommodation  to  the  new  crisis. 
When  our  habits  are  settled  and  running  smoothly  they  much 
resemble  the  instincts  of  animals.  And  the  great  part  of  our  life 
is  lived  in  the  region  of  habit.  The  habits,  like  the  instincts,  are 
safe  and  serviceable.  They  have  been  tried,  and  they  are  associ- 
ated with  a  feeling  of  security.  There  consequently  grows  up 
in  the  folk-mind  a  determined  resistance  to  change.  And  there 
is  a  degree  of  sense  in  this,  for  while  change  implies  possibilities 
of  improvement  it  also  implies  danger  of  disaster,  or  a  worse 
condition.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  a  state  of  rapid 
and  constant  change  implies  loss  of  settled  habits  and  disorgani- 
zation. As  a  result,  all  societies  view  change  with  suspicion,  and 
the  attempt  to  revise  certain  habits  is  even  viewed  as  immorality. 
Now  it  is  possible  under  these  conditions  for  a  society  to  become 
stationary,  or  to  attempt  to  remain  so.  The  effort  of  the  atten- 
tion is  to  preserve  the  present  status  rather  than  to  reaccommo- 
date.  This  condition  is  particularly  marked  among  the  savages. 
In  the  absence  of  science  and  a  proper  estimation  of  the  value  of 
change,  they  rely  on  ritual  and  magic,  and  a  minute,  conscien- 
tious, unquestioning,  and  absolute  adhesion  to  the  past.  Change 
is  consequently  introduced  with  a  maximum  of  resistance.  Some 
African  tribes,  for  example,  have  such  faith  in  fetish  that  they 
cannot  be  induced  to  practice  with  firearms.  If,  they  say,  the 
magic  works,  the  bullet  will  go  straight;  otherwise  it  will  not. 
Similarly,  oriental  pride  in  permanence  is  quite  as  real  as  occi- 
dental pride  in  progress,  and  the  fatalistic  view  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  the  view  that  results  are  predetermined  by  Allah 
and  not  by  man,  is  unfavorable  to  change.  Indeed,  the  only 
world  in  which  change  is  at  a  premium  and  is  systematically 
sought  is  the  modern  scientific  world.     It  is  plain  therefore  that 
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the  nature  of  the  reaction  of  attention  to  crisis  is  conditioned  by 
the  ideas  which  prepossess  the  mind. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  overwork  any  standpoint,  but  on 
the  whole  I  think  that  the  best  course  the  student  can  follow  is 
to  keep  crisis  constantly  in  mind — the  nature  of  the  crisis,  the 
degree  of  mental  and  cultural  preparation  a  people  has  already 
attained  as  fitting  it  to  handle  the  crisis,  and  the  various  and  often 
contradictory  types  of  reaccommodation  effected  through  the 
attention.  In  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  note  the  transition  of 
blood-feud  into  law,  of  magic  into  science,  of  constraint  into 
liberty,  and,  in  general,  the  increasing  determination  of  conduct 
in  the  region  of  the  reason  and  the  cerebral  cortex  instead  of  the 
region  of  habit  and  the  spinal  cord. 

Ill 

Finally,  I  wish  to  warn  the  student  to  be  suspicious  of  what 
may  be  called  the  particularistic  explanation  of  social  change. 
Some  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  habit  to  explain  everything  in 
terms  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  an  ingenious  German  scholar 
put  forth  the  theory  that  the  thick  crania  of  the  Australians  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  men  treated  the  women  with  such  violence 
as  to  break  all  the  thin  heads,  thus  leaving  only  thick-headed 
women  to  reproduce.  A  still  more  ingenious  German  offered  as 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  circumcision  the 
desire  of  certain  tribes  to  assure  themselves  that  there  should  be 
no  fraud  in  the  collection  of  trophies  in  battle.  This  was  assured 
by  first  circumcising  all  the  males  of  one's  own  tribe.  Under 
these  circumstances  certitude  was  secured  that  any  foreskins 
brought  in  after  battle  with  uncircumcised  enemies  could  not 
have  been  secured  from  the  slain  of  one's  own  party.  Lippert, 
the  great  culture-historian,  has  argued  that  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  milk  of  domestic  animals  has  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
different  races,  pointing  out  that  no  race  without  milk  has  ever 
risen  to  a  high  level  of  culture.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the 
suggestion  that  man  took  the  idea  of  a  mill  for  grinding,  with 
its  upper  and  nether  mill-stones,  from  the  upper  and  lower 
molars  in  his  own  mouth.     Pitt-Rivers  says  that  the  idea  of  a 
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large  boat  might  have  been  suggested  in  time  of  floods,  when 
houses  floated  down  the  rivers  before  the  eyes  of  men.  I  think 
that  even  the  eminent  ethnologists  Mason  and  McGee  err  in  this 
respect  when  they  suggest  the  one  that  "the  hawks  taught  men 
to  catch  fish,  the  spiders  and  caterpillars  to  spin,  the  hornet  to 
make  paper,  and  the  cray-fish  to  work  in  clay"  (see  infra  p.  35), 
and  the  other  that  plants  and  animals  were  first  domesticated  in 
the  desert  rather  than  in  humid  areas,  because  in  unwatered 
regions  plants,  animals,  and  men  were  in  need  of  one  another 
and  showed  a  greater  tolerance  and  helpfulness  (see  infra  pp. 
66,  73).  In  fact  a  variorum  edition  of  the  theories  of  the  origins 
of  culture  would  be  as  interesting  as  Mr.  Fumess'  variorum  edi- 
tion of  Hamlet,  which,  while  it  was  not,  I  believe,  prepared  with 
that  in  view,  is  yet  one  of  our  great  storehouses  of  amusement. 

Some  of  these  theories  are  simply  imaginative  and  absurd, 
and  others  are  illustrations  of  the  too  particularistic.  Doubtless 
milk  is  a  very  precious  possession,  but  so  also  is  iron.  No  race 
ever  attained  a  considerable  level  of  culture  in  the  absence  of 
iron.  And  it  would  be  possible  to  name  a  number  of  things 
which  races  of  high  culture  possess  and  races  of  low  culture  do 
not  possess.  The  idea  of  crushing,  pounding,  and  rubbing  is 
much  too  general  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  idea  of  the 
mill  is  derived  from  the  human  mouth.  When  man  has  once  a 
floating  log,  bark  boat,  or  raft,  he  can  enlarge  it  without  assist- 
ance from  floating  houses.  The  growth  of  plant  life  and  the  idea 
of  particular  attention  to  it  are  too  general  to  depend  on  any 
particular  kind  of  accident,  or  on  a  desert  environment.  Ani- 
mals follow  the  camp  for  food,  they  are  caught  alive  in  traps, 
and  the  young  ones  are  kept  as  pets;  and  this  would  happen  if 
there  were  no  desert  regions.  Two  of  Herbert  Spencer's  great 
and  gross  errors  of  this  character — ^the  derivation  of  all  the 
learned  and  artistic  occupations  (even  that  of  the  dancer)  from 
the  medicine-man,  and  the  assumption  that  ghost-worship  is  the 
origin  of  all  spirit  belief  and  worship  (even  of  the  worship  of 
animals  and  plants)  I  have  considered  in  Parts  II  and  VI  of 
this  volume. 

The  error  of  the  particularistic  method  lies  in  overlooking 
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the  fact  that  the  mind  employs  the  principle  of  abstraction — sees 
general  principles  behind  details — and  that  the  precise  detail  with 
which  the  process  of  abstraction  begins  cannot  in  all  cases  be 
posited  or  determined.  Thus  the  use  of  poison  was  certainly- 
suggested  to  man  by  the  occurrence  of  poison  in  nature,  and 
in  some  crisis  it  occurred  to  man  to  use  poison  for  the  purpose 
of  killing.  And  since  the  snake  is  the  most  conspicuous  user  of 
poison  in  nature  it  has  usually  been  said  that  man  gets  his  idea 
from  the  snake,  and  that  the  poisoned  arrow-point  is  copied  from 
the  tooth  of  the  poisonous  snake.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
thing  frequently  happened  in  this  way,  but  there  are  also  various 
other  poisons  in  nature.  The  deadly  curare  with  which  the 
Guiana  Indian  tips  his  tiny  arrow  is  a  vegetable  product.  The 
Bushmen  use  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  poisons,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  all  of  them,  and  the  Hottentots  manufacture  poisons 
from  the  entrails  of  certain  insects  and  from  putrifying  flesh. 
In  short,  assuming  poison  in  nature  and  the  arrow  in  the  hands 
of  man,  we  can  assume  the  development  of  a  poisoned  arrow- 
point  even  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  an  envenomed 
serpent's  tooth. 

Neither  can  we  look  too  curiously  into  the  order  of  emer- 
gence of  inventions  nor  assume  a  straight  and  uniform  line  of 
development  among  all  the  races.  There  have  been  serious 
attempts  to  determine  what  was  the  first  weapon  used  by  man. 
Was  it  a  round  stone,  a  sharp-pointed  stone,  a  sharp-edged  stone, 
or  a  stick?  But  all  we  can  really  assume  is  prehensity  and  the 
general  idea.  The  first  weapon  used  was  the  object  at  hand  when 
the  idea  occurred  to  man.  Or,  having  any  one  of  these  objects 
in  his  hand,  it  used  itself,  so  to  speak,  and  the  accident  was 
afterward  imitated. 

The  attempt  to  classify  culture  by  epochs  is  similarly  doomed 
to  failure  when  made  too  absolutely.  The  f rugivorous,  the  hunt- 
ing, the  pastoral,  and  the  agricultural  are  the  stages  usually 
assumed.  But  the  Indian  was  a  hunter  while  his  squaw  was  an 
agriculturist.  The  African  is  pastoral,  agricultural,  or  hunting 
indifferently,  without  regard  to  his  cultural  status.  And  the 
ancient  Mexicans  were  agricultural  but  had  never  had  a  pastoral 
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period.  Different  groups  take  steps  in  culture  in  a  different 
order,  and  the  order  depends  on  the  general  environmental  situa- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  crises  arising,  and  the  operation  of  the 
attention.  This  is  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  theory,  sometimes 
used  in  pedagogy,  that  the  mind  of  the  child  passes  through 
epochs  corresponding  to  epochs  of  culture  in  the  race.  We  have 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  mind  of  the  savage  and  the  mind 
of  the  civilized  are  fundamentally  alike.  There  are,  indeed, 
organic  changes  in  the  brain  of  the  growing  child,  but  these  are 
the  same  in  the  children  of  all  races.  The  savage  is  not  a  modern 
child,  but  one  whose  consciousness  is  not  influenced  by  the  copies 
set  in  civilization.  And  the  white  child  is  not  a  savage,  but  one 
whose  mind  is  not  yet  fully  dominated  by  the  white  type  of  cul- 
ture. And,  incidentally  there  was  never  a  more  inept  comparison 
than  that  of  the  child  with  the  savage,  for  the  savage  is  a  person 
of  definitely  fixed  and  specialized  aims  and  habits,  while  the  child, 
as  Professor  Dewey  has  expressed  it,  is  "primarily  one  whose 
calling  is  growth,"  and  who  is  consequently  characterized  by 
flexible  and  unspecialized  habits.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  certain 
rough  parallelism  between  the  mental  development  of  the  child 
and  the  course  of  civilization.  The  race  began  with  motor  activi- 
ties and  simple  habits  and  civilization  has  worked  itself  onto  a 
complex  and  artificial  basis,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  re- 
flective activities.  The  child  also  begins  with  hand  and  eye  move- 
ments and  is  gradually  and  systematically  prepared  by  society  to 
operate  in  the  more  complex  and  reflective  adult  world.  But 
that  is  all.  In  both  child  and  race  the  motor  activities  precede 
the  reflective,  and  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  consciousness 
is  largely  built  up  through  the  hand  and  eye  movements. 
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About  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Tolman  prepared  and  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  a  lengthy  report  on  the 
teaching  of  sociology  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  date 
obviously  there  has  been  much  advance  in  the  teaching  of  soci- 
ology, both  as  to  the  number  of  institutions  giving  instruction 
in  the  subject,  as  to  the  number  of  courses  offered,  and  as  to  the 
quality  in  the  instructing  staff  in  this  line.  Consequently  the 
American  Sociological  Society  at  its  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
last  December  decided  to  have  an  investigation  made  and  a  re- 
port published  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  teaching 
of  sociology  in  this  country,  also  to  have  determined  as  far  as 
possible  the  relation  of  sociology  in  the  institutions  to  the  other 
social  sciences,  to  practical  social  work,  to  methods,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Small  offered  to  undertake  this  investigation  in  the 
name  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  of  which  he  is  the 
editor-in-chief,  and  to  publish  it  in  the  same  upon  completion. 
The  offer  was  accepted.  The  details  of  the  investigation  were 
turned  over  by  Professor  Small  to  the  present  writer,  though 
the  former  continued  to  give  him  valuable  help  and  suggestion. 
A  questionnaire  was  prepared  under  Professor  Small's  direction 
and  criticism  and  under  the  criticism  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
professors  of  sociology  in  this  country.  The  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  four  hundred  colleges,  universities,  and  theological 
schools,  and  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  state  normal  schools. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  replies  were  received,  some  of  them 
coming  in  as  late  as  the  first  of  July,  although  they  were  sent 
out  early  in  the  spring.  Of  these  replies  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  were  affirmative.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  affirma- 
tive replies  came  from  colleges,  universities,  and  theological 
schools.    Twenty-six  were  from  state  normal  schools. 
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It  was  found,  however,  that  this  did  not  represent  the  total 
number  of  institutions  teaching  sociology.  After  trying  various 
methods  to  get  a  complete  list  of  replies  and  not  succeeding,  the 
writer  went  through  the  catalogues  of  most  of  the  various  re- 
maining colleges,  universities,  etc.,  and  compiled  such  data  as 
were  available.  This  information  appears  in  Table  IV  of  the 
present  report.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  institutions  teaching 
sociology  were  added  to  the  list  by  this  means.  This  raised  the 
total  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-six.  This,  however,  is  not  an 
absolutely  complete  list.  Neither  a  reply  nor  a  catalogue  could  be 
obtained  from  the  University  of  Nevada  which  is  known  to 
teach  sociology.  A  number  of  normal  schools  which  did  not 
reply  also  teach  sociology,  but  catalogues  were  not  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  study  as  was  made  in  the  case  of 
the  colleges  and  universities  which  did  not  reply.  A  conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  colleges,  universities,  theological 
schools,  and  state  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  teaching 
sociology  at  the  present  time,  would  be  about  four  hundred. 
To  make  an  absolutely  correct  and  complete  list  with  full  in- 
formation on  each  school  would  require  more  work  and  time 
than  the  preparation  of  a  research  thesis  for  a  doctor's  degree, 
as  well  as  an  amount  of  co-operation  from  the  various  schools 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  give. 

The  questionnaire  sent  out  was  as  follows : 

A.  The  American  Sociological  Society  has  asked  the  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology to  collect  and  publish  the  facts  about  the  present  condition  of  socio- 
logical instruction  in  the  United  States.  Will  you  kindly  assist  in  this 
work  by  carefully  filling  out  the  accompanying  questionnaire?  The  value 
of  the  results  obtained  from  this  investigation  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
the  fidelity  with  which  each  addressee  responds  in  each  particular. 

B.  Name  of  the  institution. 

C.  Name  and  title  of  person  filling  out  this  blank. 

1.  Does  your  institution  offer  instruction  in  sociology? 

2.  If  so,  (0)  at  what  date  was  it  introduced?  (&)  is  it  offered  by  a 
separate  department  of  sociology?  (c)  if  not  so  separated,  under  what 
department  is  it  offered? 

3.  Number  of  courses  offered  under  title  of  sociology,  with  duration  of 
same,  in  hours  per  week  and  number  of  weeks.  (Send  also  corrected  printed 
list  from  catalogue  when  possible.) 
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4.  Number  and  ranks  of  instructors  devoted  exclusively  to  sociology. 

5.  Number  and  ranks  of  instructors  devoted  partially  to  sociology:   (a) 
their  other  subjects;   (b)  proportion  of  their  time  given  to  each  subject. 

6.  Number  of  separate  graduate  and  undergraduate  registrations  each  in 
sociology  in  the  year  1907-08. 

7.  Make  a  table  like  the  following  to  show  actual  work  in  sociology  in 
each  of  the  courses  in  sociology  for  1907-08. 


Name  of  Course 


Hours  per 
Week 


Number  of 
Weeks 


No.  Graduates 
Enrolled 


No.  Undergradu- 
ates Enrolled 


8.  (0)  Graduate  registrations  in  the  other  social  sciences  named  in  Q. 
13;   (&)  undergraduate  registrations  in  the  other  social  sciences. 

9.  Total  registrations:  (o)  graduate  in  all  departments  of  the  institu- 
tion; (&)  undergraduate  in  all  departments  of  the  institution. 

10.  Make  cross  (x)  against  those  of  the  following  divisions  (avoiding 
repetitions)  of  sociology  which  your  plan  of  instruction  recognizes :  add 
any  other  divisions  which  you  employ;  indicate  number  of  courses  (as 
defined  in  [3]  above)  offered  in  each  division;  (a)  methodology;  (o) 
history  of  sociology;  (&)  general  sociology;  (c)  descriptive  sociology; 
(rf)  social  psychology;  {e)  social  technology;  (/)  urban  sociology;  {g) 
rural   sociology;    (A)    ecclesiastical  sociology;    (t)    biblical   sociology;    {k) ; 

(0;  (w). 

11.  At  what  point  in  his  curriculum  is  the  student  admitted  to  courses 
in  sociology? 

12.  Specify  opportunities  which  you  offer  for  practical  or  technical  social 
work  in  connection  with  sociological  study. 

13.  Specify  how  you  articulate,  by  way  of  prerequisites  or  otherwise, 
the  instruction  in  sociology  with  that  in:  (o)  philosophy  and  psychology; 
(&)  education;  (c)  history;  (d)  economics;  {e)  political  science;  (/)  sani- 
tary and  domestic  science;  {g)  journalism.  (Please  erase  any  department 
among  above  not  represented  in  your  institution.) 

14  To  what  extent  is  emphasis  laid  upon:  (i)  psychological  method; 
(2)  statistical  method;  (3)  historical  method;  (4)  theoretical  sociology; 
(5)  practical  or  applied  sociology? 

15.  Express  fully  your  judgment  of  the  present  tendencies  of  sociology, 
and  your  forecast  of  its  future  in  your  own  institution.  In  this  connection 
give  statistical  data  if  possible.  Also  give  any  other  facts  that  you  regard 
as  important. 
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The  questionnaire  was  not  perfect  and  gave  rise  to  some 
ambiguities.  It  also  required  more  effort  than  many  professors 
saw  fit  to  give  to  the  task,  as  may  be  noted  from  a  study  of  the 
table.  The  main  trouble  came  from  questions  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  have  the  answer  to  No.  6 
show  the  actual  number  of  students  taking  sociology.  The  other 
three  questions  following  were  designed  to  bring  out  the  num- 
ber of  registrations,  for  comparative  study;  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  relative  strength  of  sociology  in  relation  to  the  other 
social  and  related  sciences;  and  to  show  what  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  r^strations  of  the  college,  university,  etc., 
were  those  in  sociology  and  other  related  sciences.  But,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  Question  9  was  answered  to  show  the 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  rather  than  the  total  number 
of  registrations.  Hence  this  comparison  was  made  impossible. 
On  the  whole,  a  large  amount  of  very  valuable  information  was 
secured  and  will  be  found  classified  in  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  of 
this  report.  The  year  1907-8  was  used  as  a  basis  of  the  report, 
it  being  hoped  that  the  report  might  be  published  by  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  1908-9.  In  this  the  writer  and  the  others  con- 
cerned were  disappointed. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  colleges,  universities, 
and  theological  schools  making  an  affirmative  report,  one,  Yale 
University,  began  instruction  in  sociology  in  the  graduate  school 
as  early  as  1873.  One  other  instituted  sociology  in  1880,  one 
in  1883,  one  each  in  1885,  1886,  1887,  1889,  and  1890.  In 
1891,  three  started  instruction  in  sociology;  in  1892,  two;  and  in 
1893  the  number  introducing  sociology  jumped  to  seven,  to  be 
followed  the  next  year  by  eleven,  which  number  has  not  been 
since  exceeded.  In  1895,  six  opened  up  instruction  in  sociology; 
in  1896,  the  number  dropped  again  to  two;  in  1897  it  jumped 
to  nine;  in  1898  it  droped  to  three.  For  two  years,  1899  ^^^ 
1900,  the  number  introducing  sociology  remained  at  eight  each 
year.  For  1901  it  was  six;  for  1902  it  was  seven;  and  for  1903 
it  again  reached  eleven.  In  1904  it  fell  to  nine;  in  1905  to 
seven.  In  1906  it  rose  to  eight,  and  in  1907  to  nine.  In  1908 
it  again  rose  to  eleven;  and  up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
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been  seven  instituting  sociology  in  1909.-  Thirty  others  do 
not  report  the  date  of  introduction,  and  one  merely  says,  "early." 

The  titles  of  the  departments  under  which  sociology  is  given 
in  the  same  173  institutions  are  distributed  as  follows:  Soci- 
ology 20,  economics  and  sociology  28,  economics  12,  social  and 
political  science  3,  history  and  political  science  11,  sociology  and 
history  i,  homiletics  and  sociology  i,  history  and  economics  8, 
economics,  social  science,  and  law  i,  sociology  and  economics  4, 
political  economy  4,  sociology  and  anthropology  2,  ethnology 
and  sociology  i,  philosophy  9,  social  science  4,  economics,  social 
psychology  i,  history  3,  political  and  social  science  7,  psychology 
2,  history  and  social  science  5,  political  science  5,  economics  and 
social  science  3,  economics  and  applied  Christianity  i,  commerce 
and  finance  i,  social  science  and  history  i,  social  psychology  i, 
religion  and  history  i,  mental  science  i,  psychology,  history,  eco- 
nomics I,  economics,  philosophy,  history  i,  homiletics  and 
applied  Christianity  i,  economics  and  political  science  2,  rural 
sociology  I,  sociology  and  ethics  i,  history  and  sociology  2, 
commerce  i,  history,  economics,  and  sociology  i.  Christian  ethics 
2,  political  economy  and  political  science  i,  education  i,  eco- 
nomic science  and  history  i,  history  and  political  economy  2, 
economics,  political  science  i,  history,  education,  and  philosophy 
I,  political  economy  and  sociology  2,  economics,  psychology  i, 
theology,  economics  i,  practical  theology  i.  One  reported  that 
there  were  no  departments  in  that  institution.  Six  failed  to 
specify  under  what  department  the  work  in  sociology  is  given. 

Out  of  172  reporting  on  the  matter,  according  to  Table  I, 
35  institutions  have  50  professors  devoting  all  of  their  time  to 
instruction  in  sociology.  From  the  same  table  we  find  154 
reporting  191  devoting  part  time  to  the  teaching  of  sociology. 
Of  the  167  included  under  Table  IV,  5  have  a  total  of  5  pro- 
fessors giving  full  time,  and  154  schools  have  181  giving  part 
time  to  instruction  in  sociology.  Combining  the  statistics  on 
this  point  from  Tables  I  and  IV,  we  find  40  institutions  with  a 
total  of  55  professors  giving  full  time  to  sociology,  and  308 
with  372  professors  dividing  their  time  with  sociology. 
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The  170  colleges,  universities,  etc.,  of  Table  I  reporting  show 
716  courses  offered.  The  report  of  139  institutions  from  the 
same  group  shows  381  courses  given.  The  figures  for  Table  IV 
are  167  institutions  offering  328  courses.  The  total  of  courses 
offered  by  the  337  institutions  for  which  data  were  obtained  is 
1,044. 

The  152  institutions  of  Table  I  reporting  show  31,210  hours 
a  year  offered.  The  136  institutions  of  the  same  table  report- 
ing show  19,648  hours  a  year  given.  The  144  institutions  of 
Table  IV  for  which  data  were  obtained  showed  approximately 
15,495  hours  a  year  offered.  This  makes  an  approximate  total 
of  46,705  hours  offered  by  296  colleges,  universities,  etc. 

In  the  132  institutions  of  Table  I  reporting,  there  were  7,973 
undergraduate  registrations  and  896  graduate  registrations. 
On  the  matter  of  separate  students  103  institutions  reported, 
showing  3,833  separate  undergraduate  students  and  732  separ- 
ate graduate  students.  Of  these,  449  of  the  graduate  registra- 
tions and  391  of  the  graduate  students  belong  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  alone. 

Table  I  shows  73  institutions  admitting  students  in  the  junior 
year,  39  in  the  senior,  23  in  the  sophomore,  4  in  the  freshman, 
and  4  in  the  ist  year  (of  theological  schools).  Thirty  did  not 
report  as  to  this  particular.  The  institutions  of  Table  IV  show 
43  cases  of  admittance  in  the  senior,  33  in  the  junior,  7  in  the 
sophomore,  i  in  the  freshman,  3  in  the  graduate  courses  only, 
I  in  the  2d  year,  and  78  cases  where  statistics  were  not  obtainable. 
This  makes  totals  of  82  for  the  senior  year,  106  for  the  junior, 
30  for  the  sophomore,  5  for  the  freshman,  4  for  the  ist,  i  for 
the  2d,  and  3  for  graduate  courses  only.  One  hundred  and  eight 
did  not  specify  or  statistics  were  not  obtainable  for  them. 

To  the  question  whether  opportunity  for  practical  work  was 
given  92  of  the  institutions  of  Table  I  answered  "y^/'  ^^ 
answered  "no,"  and  65  did  not  answer.  In  Table  IV,  the  investi- 
gator was  able  to  find  31  which  offered  practical  work  in  some 
form.  Subsequent  pages  specify  some  of  the  practical  work 
done  by  certain  institutions. 

Of  the  III  colleges,  etc.,  of  Table  II  showing  registrations  in 
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both  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  sociology,  2,114  were 
claimed  for  sociology  and  3,487  for  philosophy  and  psychology. 
In  108  of  these  there  were  2,104  registrations  in  sociology  and 
2,415  in  education.  In  119  institutions  3,315  in  sociology, 
7,662  in  history.  In  133  institutions  3,762  in  sociology,  5,157 
in  economics.  In  107  institutions  2,356  in  sociology,  1,471  in 
political  science.  In  9,  1,580  in  sociology,  1,108  in  home  eco- 
nomics, domestic  science,  etc.  In  4  institutions,  255  in  sociology, 
65  in  journalism.  In  7  institutions  472  in  sociology  and  1,568 
in  history  and  political  science  combined.  In  one  institution, 
290  in  sociology,  298  in  economics  and  political  science  com- 
bined. In  three  institutions  1,299  ^^  sociology,  2,652  in  psy- 
chology, philosophy,  and  education  combined.  In  places  where 
there  is  a  partially  or  wholly  prescribed  course,  sociology  is 
more  likely  to  be  elective  than  any  other  social  science,  with  the 
probable  exception  of  political  science,  home  economics,  and 
journalism.  Sociology  lies  more  within  the  range  of  graduate 
subjects  than  any  other  social  science.  These  two  facts,  rather 
than  its  relative  popularity,  serve  to  explain  the  smaller  number 
of  students  registering  in  sociology. 

The  columns  of  comparative  registrations  in  Table  II  show 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  registrations  combined.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  have  presented  some  comparative  statis- 
tics from  the  larger  schools  showing  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate registrations  separately.  Adelphi  College  has  5  gradu- 
ate and  125  undergraduate  registrations  in  sociology;  5  graduate 
and  345  undergraduate  registrations  in  the  other  social  sciences 
combined.  Greorge  Washington  University:  12  graduate  and  30 
undergraduate  registrations  in  sociology;  9  graduate  and  200 
(approximately)  undergraduate  registrations  in  the  other  social 
sciences.  Illinois  Wesleyan  University :  in  sociology,  2  graduate 
and  63  undergraduate  registrations;  in  education,  i  graduate 
and  18  undergraduate;  in  economics,  2  graduate  and  107  under- 
graduate; in  philosophy  and  psychology,  57  undergraduate;  in 
history  and  political  science,  ca.  60;  in  domestic  science,  ca.  50. 
Indiana  University:  in  sociology,  15  graduate  and  142  under- 
graduate; in  the  other  social  sciences,   25  graduate  and  400 
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undergraduate.  Northwestern  University:  in  sociology,  i 
graduate  and  44  undergraduate  (not  including  the  theological 
seminary)  ;  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  28  graduate  and  223 
undergraduate;  in  education,  3  graduate  and  71  undergraduate; 
in  history,  8  graduate  and  343  undergraduate;  in  economics,  4 
graduate  and  116  undergraduate;  in  political  science,  no  gradu- 
ate and  81  undergraduate.  University  of  Chicago:  in  sociology, 
449  graduate  and  520  undergraduate;  in  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion combined,  996  graduate  and  487  undergraduate;  in  psy- 
chology, 317  graduate  and  358  undergraduate;  in  political 
economy,  251  graduate  and  800  undergraduate;  in  political  sci- 
ence, 278  graduate  and  336  undergraduate;  in  history,  591 
graduate  and  1,361  undergraduate;  in  home  administration,  219 
graduate  and  90  undergraduate.  University  of  Colorado:  in 
sociology,  14  graduate  and  162  undergraduate;  in  philosophy 
and  psychology,  15  graduate  and  346  undergraduate;  in  educa- 
tion, 10  graduate  and  115  undergraduate;  in  history,  i  graduate 
and  205  undergraduate ;  in  economics,  6  graduate  and  209  under- 
graduate; in  sanitary  science  and  public  health,  no  graduate 
and  yy  undergraduate.  University  of  Illinois:  in  sociology,  21 
graduate  and  82  undergraduate;  in  philosophy,  16  graduate  and 
205  undergraduate;  in  psychology,  19  graduate  and  434  under- 
graduate; in  education,  7  graduate  and  195  undergraduate;  in 
history,  100  graduate  and  856  undergraduate;  in  economics,  78 
graduate  and  1,407  undergraduate;  in  political  science,  41  gradu- 
ate and  o  undergraduate;  in  sanitary  and  domestic  science,  15 
graduate  and  314  undergraduate;  in  journalism,  4  graduate  and 
33  undergraduate.  University  of  Kansas:  in  sociology,  26 
graduate  and  287  undergraduate;  in  other  social  sciences,  16 
graduate  and  2,205  undergraduate  (excluding  summer  session). 
University  of  Michigan :  graduate  r^istrations  only  in  soci- 
ology, 17;  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  62;  in  education,  29; 
in  history  and  political  science,  30;  in  political  economy,  18. 
University  of  Minnesota:  in  sociology,  ca.  20  graduate  and  ca. 
400  undergraduate;  in  other  social  sciences,  ca.  60  graduate  and 
ca.  3,200  undergraduate.  University  of  Missouri:  in  sociology 
39  graduate  and  302  undergraduate;  in  philosophy,  9  graduate 
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and  119  undergraduate;  in  psychology,  3  graduate  and  278 
undergraduate:  in  education,  14  graduate  and  349  undergradu- 
ate; in  history,  10  graduate  and  460  undergraduate;  in  eco- 
nomics, 3  graduate  and  300  undergraduate ;  in  political  science,  3 
graduate  and  105  undergraduate.  University  of  North  Dakota: 
in  sociology,  i  graduate  and  15  undergraduate;  in  philosophy 
and  psychology,  3  graduate  and  44  undergraduate;  in  education, 
159  undergraduate;  in  history,  i  graduate  and  70  undergradu- 
ate; in  economics,  2  graduate  and  67  undergraduate;  in  political 
science,  4  undergraduate;  in  journalism,  9  undergraduate.  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon:  in  sociology,  i  graduate  and  21  undergradu- 
ate; in  other  social  sciences,  5  graduate  and  597  undergraduate. 
University  of  South  Dakota:  in  sociology,  2  graduate  and  11 
undergraduate;  in  education  i  graduate  and  82  undergraduate; 
in  history,  i  graduate  and  82  undergraduate. 

In  a  few  cases  of  the  above  statistics  the  figures  are  only 
approximate  and  in  a  few  other  cases  the  "other  social  sciences" 
have  been  grouped  together  without  specifying  what  the  person 
filling  out  the  questionnaire  meant  to  include  under  the  term. 
However,  if  we  disregard  these  indefinite  data,  sufficient  definite 
facts  are  given  to  show  that  sociology  is  on  the  whole  in  the  lead 
as  a  graduate  study,  though  falling  somewhat  behind  some  of 
the  other  sciences,  in  undergraduate  work  for  the  most  part. 
The  reader  of  this  report  must  not  suppose  that  the  writer  meant 
to  establish  a  classification  of  the  social  sciences.  He  has  in- 
cluded under  that  convenient  grouping  the  sciences  most  closely 
related  to  sociology.  Biology  might  advisedly  have  been  placed 
in  such  proximity. 

According  to  Table  H,  57  institutions  reported  either  phi- 
losophy or  psychology  or  both  as  prerequisite  to  instruction  in 
sociology.  Fifty-six  reported  history,  4  reported  education,  60 
reported  economics,  25  reported  political  science,  and  i  reported 
home  economics  as  prerequisite.  Cases  where  sociology  and 
another  science  were  required  to  be  taken  co-ordinately  were 
philosophy  or  psychology  8,  education  8,  economics  6,  political 
science  4.  Cases  where  sociology  was  made  prerequisite  to  an- 
other science  were  philosophy  2,  education  6,  economics  5,  home 
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economics  3,  and  journalism  3.  Thirteen  schools  reported  that 
there  were  no  prerequisites.  Only  102  institutions  reported  at 
all.  Perhaps  only  the  figures  covering  prerequisites  for  sociology 
are  full  enough,  for  evidently  most  of  the  institutions  understood 
the  question  to  refer  to  this  matter  alone  and  did  not  report  on 
the  other  facts  here  scheduled. 

Out  of  139  institutions  reporting,  according  to  Table  II,  the 
divisions  into  which  the  general  subject  of  sociology  is  made  in 
various  places  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  are :  methodology, 
35;  history  of  sociology,  49;  general  sociology,  118;  descriptive 
sociology,  79;  social  psychology,  75;  social  technology  (includ- 
ing discussion  of  social  problems,  especially  abnormal  problems 
and  attempts  at  their  solution),  59;  urban  sociology,  47;  rural 
sociology,  53;  ecclesiastical  sociology,  21;  biblical  .sociology,  17. 
From  other  incomplete  information  furnished  by  institutions  not 
agreeing  with  the  classifications  of  the  questionnaire  the  writer 
compiled  a  further  approximate  classification  as  follows :  anthro- 
pology and  ethnology,  16;  biological  sociology,  4;  family  and 
ethical  problems,  21;  socialism,  7.  A  study  of  the  data  repre- 
sented in  Table  IV  from  catalogues  revealed,  as  far  as  the  writer 
was  able  to  ascertain,  the  following  classification  in  166  cases: 
methodology,  40;  history  of  sociology,  29;  general  sociology, 
124;  descriptive  sociology,  91;  social  psychology,  21;  social 
technology,  68;  urban  sociology,  12;  rural  sociology,  5;  ecclesi- 
astical sociology,  8;  biblical  sociology,  4;  anthropology  and 
ethnology,  10;  family,  12;  socialism,  2. 

One  hundred  and  nine  institutions  reported  as  to  method. 
Seventy-three  used  the  psychological  method,  34  with  strong 
emphasis,  27  with  medium,  and  10  with  slight.  Fifty-seven  use 
statistical  methods,  4  strong,  20  medium,  31  slight.  Seventy- 
four  use  the  historical  method,  36  strong,  25  medium,  1 1  slight. 
Ninety-five  reported  practical  sociology,  51  strong  emphasis,  33 
medium,  9  slight.  Seventy  reported  theoretical  sociology,  21 
strong,  26  medium,  21  slight.  Three  reported  psychological 
method  not  used,  two  the  statistical  not  used,  two  the  historical 
not  used ;  two  reported  no  emphasis  on  theoretical  sociology  and 
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one  reported  no  emphasis  on  practical  sociology.    Two  reported 
simply  that  all  methods  were  used. 

Kinds  of  practical  work  done  in  some  of  the  institutions  re- 
porting on  the  subject  are  briefly  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraphs:  Alma:  Thesis  from  an  assigned  practical  problem. 
Atlanta:  "House-to-house  visitations,  statistical  work,  special 
reports."  Auburn  Theological  Seminary:  "Special  reports  on 
investigations;  special  work  for  three  months  in  social  settle- 
ment or  institutional  church."  Brown,:  "Investigation  work 
under  settlement  head."  Butler:  "In  connection  with  organized 
charities."  Carleton:  Institutional  visiting;  study  of  city  insti- 
tutions ;  lectures.  Earlham :  Field  work  in  connection  with  local 
charities,  factories,  etc.  Eureka:  Institutional  visiting.  Find- 
lay  :  Work  through  college  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Franklin  and  Marshall : 
Study  of  local  charitable  institutions*.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity: In  connection  with  settlements  and  local  charitable 
organizations.  Grand  Island:  Visiting  institutions.  Hamline: 
Visits,  lectures,  investigations.  Hampton:  Observation;  clubs. 
Haverford:  "Investigation  of  social  institutions  in  and  about 
Philadelphia.  Hobart:  Students  work  as  probation  officers. 
Hope:  Investigation  of  local  conditions.  Illinois  Wesleyan: 
Numerous  local  public  institutions ;  visit  others  abroad.  Indiana : 
Investigation  at  Indianapolis ;  work  in  C.  O.  S.  there.  Iowa  Col- 
lege :  Social  settlement  work.  Juniata :  Visits  to  state  institution. 
Louisiana  State  University :  Observation  of  state  institutions,  of 
negro  in  rice  belt,  etc.  McCormick  Theological  Seminary: 
Investigation  of  social  movements.  Work  in  settlements,  insti- 
tutional churches,  etc.  Meadville  Theological  Seminary:  Trips 
to  New  York  and  Chicago  for  study.  Midland:  Census  work. 
Mills :  Juvenile  courts,  factories,  immigration  station,  social  set- 
tlements. Moores  Hill :  Visit  Cincinnati  and  state  and  charitable 
institutions.  Mount  Holyoke:  Institutional  visiting.  Ohio 
State:  Settlement  work,  charity  investigation,  friendly  visiting, 
probation  work.  Ottawa :  Juvenile  court  and  local  work.  Park : 
Visits  to  public  institutions  at  Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City. 
Pomona:  Requires  one  week's  study  of  conditions  in  Los  An- 
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geles  under  supervision  of  instructor.  Simmons:  School  for 
Social  Workers — definite  problems  in  practical  charity.  State 
College,  Washington :  Study  of  agricultural  conditions  and  rural 
life.  State  University  of  Kentucky:  Study  of  state  and  charit- 
able institutions.  Syracuse:  Associated  charities  and  other 
work.  Tulane:  Social  settlement,  tenement  inspection,  statistical 
investigation.  Union  Theological  Seminary:  Training  in  actual 
social  work  in  New  York  City.  University  of  Colorado:  Prac- 
tical work  in  Boulder  and  Denver.  University  of  Illinois:  "We 
co-operate  with  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy." 
University  of  Michigan:  "The  Franklin  Street  Social  Settle- 
ment of  Detroit  is  affiliated  with  the  University."  University  of 
Minnesota :  "Original  investigation  of  social  conditions  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Paul  and  work  in  the  settlements."  University 
of  Missouri :  "From  September,  1906,  to  June,  1909,  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Philanthropy  was  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Missouri,  and  the  department  of  sociology.  No  provision  for 
the  future  has  yet  been  made."  University  of  North  Dakota: 
Study  of  state  institutions.  University  of  Oklahoma :  Visiting 
state  institutions.  University  of  South  Carolina:  Study  of  local 
and  state  institutions,  cotton  mills,  amusements,  etc.  University 
of  Southern  California:  Week's  study  in  Los  Angeles  yearly. 
University  of  Wisconsin:  Required  visits  to  Milwaukee  and 
work  in  the  university  settlement  there.  Western  Reserve:  In- 
vestigations in  connection  with  the  charitable  and  philanthropic 
agencies  of  Cleveland.  Whitman:  Study  of  public  institutions 
and  methods  in  charity  and  correction,  etc.  Willamette:  Study 
of  numerous  local  institutions.  Wittenberg:  Study  of  local 
conditions.  Beloit:  Teaching  in  night  schools  for  Italians 
and  Greeks.  De  Pauw:  Visiting  of  institutions  in  Indian- 
apolis in  connection  with  work.  Keuka :  Sociological  census 
of  districts  near  college.  Lake  Erie:  Observation  of  social 
settlements,  juvenile  courts,  poor-houses,  etc.  New  York  Uni- 
versity: "Social  settlements;  investigation  of  institutions  for 
dependents,  delinquents,  etc. ;  investigation  into  schools  for 
backward  and  foreign  children,  factories,  etc."  University  of 
Denver:  Some  students  interested  in  institutional  church,  neigh- 
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borhood  house,  associated  charities,  etc.  University  of  Kansas: 
Study  of  rural  communities,  state  and  private  institutions.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania:  Co-operation  with  several  charitable 
agencies  in  the  city.  University  of  the  South:  Mission  work 
by  theological  students.  William  Jewell :  Visit  state  and  federal 
institutions  in  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  etc. ;  work  with  insti- 
tutional church,  Kansas  City.  Columbia  University:  Sage 
Foundation,  C.O.S.,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  Greenwich 
House  Investigation  Committee,  social  settlements,  and  many 
others.  Normal  College,  New  York:  Normal  College  Settle- 
ment House,  numerous  investigations,  and  other  practical  work. 
Smith :  Home-culture  clubs  in  Northampton.  Adelphi :  Two 
graduate  research  fellowships,  in  immigration  and  in  employ- 
ment ;  also  work  for  city  organizations.  University  of  Chicago : 
University  Settlement,  other  settlement  and  institutional  work  in 
the  city  of  Chicago.  Numerous  opportunities  to  do  investigat- 
ing work  for  commissions  and  in  connection  with  members  of 
the  faculty.  Some  practical  work  required  of  every  candidate 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  University  of  Maine:  With  foreign 
population  of  Bangor,  Penobscot  River,  and  lumber  camps  of 
Maine.  Washington  University:  Affiliated  with  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy.  Co-operation  with  charities,  juvenile 
court,  settlements. 

The  following  paragraphs  comprise  a  number  of  extracts 
from  the  various  answers  given  to  Question  15  of  the  question- 
naire. It  seems  advisable  to  let  the  different  professors,  officials, 
etc.,  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own  words.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  doctor  the  evidence  one  way  or  another,  but  absolute 
fidelity  in  the  quotation  of  the  opinions  of  these  different  men  is 
aimed  at.  The  quotations  are  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  the  institutions  represented  so  as  to  give  full  force  to  each 
individual  expression.  The  department  of  each  individual  reply- 
ing is  appended  to  his  name  so  as  to  give  some  collective  insight 
into  the  attitudes.  The  coloring  that  one's  departmental  interests 
may  give  to  one's  opinion  has  been  an  interesting  study  to  the 
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writer.     Grood  examples  may  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
answers  from  Tufts  College,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Professor  Anna  M.  MacLean  (Sociology),  Adelphi  College:  "General 
trend  here  seems  to  be  along  the  line  of  greater  interest  in  social  work  as  a 
profession.  Students  want  to  do  'sociological'  work  instead  of  teaching. 
Theory  makes  no  strong  appeal.  Ten  of  my  students  now  hold  paid 
positions  in  New  York." 

Professor  Mitchell  (History  and  Political  Science),  Alma  College: 
"Subject  strong  and  will  in  future  receive  greater  recognition.  Another 
teacher  will  be  added  soon  and  other  courses  offered." 

Professor  Weston  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Antioch  College:  "It 
is  gaining  ground  continually.  It  will  continue  to  be  emphasized  here  and 
will  undoubtedly  increase  in  the  coming  years." 

President  Du  Bois,  Atlanta  University:  "Sociology  will,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  next  decade  or  so  leave  the  theoretical  side  largely  alone  and  devote 
itself  carefully  to  a  practical  intensive  study,  emphasizing  in  such  points  as 
are  of  importance  to  students  who  are  going  into  social  work,  and  who 
wish  to  understand  the  full  significance  of  history.  In  this  institution, 
naturally,  the  statistical  and  historical  study  of  the  negro  problem  will  be 
the  chief  content  of  the  courses  in  sociology  for  some  years  to  come." 

Professor  Hoyt  (Homiletics  and  Sociology),  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary:  "The  effort  in  the  seminary  is  to  give  all  the  right  attitude  to 
life,  viz.,  patient,  sympathetic  study  and  the  desire  to  help;  freedom  from 
the  doctrinaire  spirit,  and  desire  to  know  and  serve." 

Professor  Chapin  (Economics),  Beloit:  "I  believe  that  sociology  has 
not  yet  attained  a  sufficient  body  of  doctrine  to  make  it  largely  available 
for  undergraduate  work.  I  find  myself  therefore  giving  more  attention  in 
classwork  to  descriptive  and  to  applied  sociology  than  to  pure  or  theoretical 
sociology." 

Professor  Dealey  (Sociology  and  Political  Science),  Brown  University: 
"The  department  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  university  and  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  influence.    We  believe  firmly  in  utility  of  sociological  studies." 

Professor  Towne  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Carleton  College:  "We 
are  working  in  what  courses  we  can  in  sociology,  and  with  the  growth  of 
the  college  hope  to  have  a  separate  department  devoted  only  to  that  subject. 
We  shall  work  more  along  the  lines  of  historical  and  practical  sociology." 

Professor  Dornblaser  (English  and  History),  Carthage  College:  "The 
work  thus  far  has  been  entirely  elective,  but  the  students,  almost  without 
exception,  have  chosen  the  course,  and  enjoyed  it.  With  a  trained  in- 
structor, and  additional  courses  offered,  there  would  be  great  interest  in 
this  department,  I  am  sure." 
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President  Hinitt,  Central  University  of  Kentucky:  "The  department 
will  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible." 

Professor  Reavis  (History),  Christian  University:  "There  is  quite  an 
appreciation  here  especially  among  the  ministerial  students  for  sociology. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  those  students  who  have  progressive  and  liberal 
views." 

Professor  Goodhue  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Colgate  University: 
"The  whole  tendency  in  Colgate  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  applied 
sociology;  the  men  are  demanding  a  study  of  the  practical  social  problems, 
and  seem  to  have  little  patience  with  theoretical  sociology.  I  am  hoping, 
however,  to  build  up  a  strong  interest  in  the  latter,  and  to  make  it  effective 
and  stimulating  to  the  men  here." 

Professor  Giddings  (Sociology  and  History  of  Civilization),  Columbia 
University:  "The  present  tendency  is  to  loaf  and  to  generalize.  I  speak 
of  the  subject;  not  of  any  one  institution.  We  need  men  not  afraid  to 
work;  who  will  get  busy  with  the  adding  machine  and  the  logarithms,  and 
give  us  exact  studies,  such  as  we  get  from  the  psychological  laboratories, 
not  to  speak  of  the  biological  and  physical  laboratories.  Sociology  can  be 
made  an  exact,  quantitative  science,  if  we  can  get  industrious  men  inter- 
ested in  it." 

Professor  Freer,  Cornell  College:  "The  work  in  sociology  in  our  insti- 
tution will  be  extended  as  soon  as  our  income  is  increased." 

Professor  Wells  (Sociology),  Dartmouth  College:  "It  cannot  com- 
mand respect  unless  it  is  based  upon  observed  facts  rather  than  upon  an 
introspective  terminology  and  speculation.  It  is  sterile  because,  and  in  so 
far  as,  it  is  scholastic.  At  present  it  lacks  reality  because  of  its  false 
start." 

Professor  North  (Sociology),  De  Pauw  University:  "Sociology  has 
just  become  a  separate  department.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  it  will 
call  for  the  work  of  more  than  one  man  for  some  time.  It  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  best  attended  departments  of  the  college.  The  interest  is 
marked." 

Professor  Rullkoetter  (History),  Drury  College:  "From  the  interest 
of  the  students  in  the  subject,  it  is  evident  sociology  will  demand  a  much 
larger  place  in  our  institution  than  it  now  holds." 

Professor  Lindlev  (History  and  Political  Science),  Earlham  College: 
"If  possible  I  would  be  glad  to  have  two  terms'  work,  but  that  does  not 
seem  possible  at  present.  Students  majoring  in  history  and  political  science 
should  have  an  introduction  to  the  field  at  least,  and  certain  students  major- 
ing in  other  departments  are  advised  to  elect  the  term's  work." 
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Professor  Gray  (History  and  Social  Science),  Eureka  College:  "The 
probability  is  that  the  courses  in  sociology  will  be  very  much  enlarged  in 
Eureka  College  in  the  near  future." 

Professor  Stevens  (Philosophy),  Ewing  College:  "Our  only  hope  here 
is  to  inspire  the  preacher  and  the  teacher,  the  mother  and  the  voter." 

Professor  Rangeler  (Sociology),  Findlay  College:  "It  is  among  the 
most  popular  of  senior  studies,  and  in  our  Normal  Department  is  giving 
teachers  a  much  better  conception  of  their  work.  It  was  at  first  elective 
in  our  courses  but  is  now  required." 

Professor  Hiesler  (Political  and  Social  Science),  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College:  "Sociology  is  growing  in  importance,  being  elected  by  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  senior  class.  Our  senior  classes 
average  about  forty-five  or  fifty.  Of  that  number  all  but  three  or  four  on 
the  average  have  elected  the  subject  the  last  few  years.  Its  growing  im- 
portance is  shown  also  by  the  fact  that  the  public  orations,  essays,  and 
theses  of  the  seniors  are  so  predominantly  sociological  in  characterer  as  to 
excite  comment  on  the  part  of  outsiders." 

Professor  Veditz  (Economics  and  Sociology),  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity: "The  presence  of  sociological  instruction  in  this  university  is  not 
due  to  a  specific  formulated  demand  for  it,  but  to  the  personal  conviction 
of  the  professor  of  economics  who  gives  the  sociological  courses.  Since 
these  courses  have  been  introduced,  however,  they  have  attracted  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  attention  and  favor  on  the  part  of  students  and  it  would 
now  be  probably  as  difficult  to  suppress  them  entirely  as  to  do  away  with 
the  general  courses  in  economics." 

Professor  Sutherland  (Sociology),  Grand  Island  College:  "The  in- 
terest of  students  in  sociology  is  generally  greater  than  in  other  sciences, 
but  is  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  'practical'  problems.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  semester  the  class  indicated  the  sort  of  problems  they  expected 
to  study.  Eleven  out  of  the  thirteen  answers  indicated  that  sociology  was 
preconceived  to  be  a  study  of  slums,  tenements,  etc.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  sociology;  the  definite 
curriculum,  and  an  opportunity  for  only  one  elective  makes  increase  of 
emphasis  on  sociology  difficult.  Electives  will  probably  be  offered  in 
sociology." 

Professor  Talbert  (Political  and  Social  Science),  Hamline  University: 
"Interest  is  growing  both  among  men  and  women.  Most  of  our  students 
turn  to  teaching  and  preaching;  are  more  and  more  seeing  the  value  of 
sociology  for  their  future  work.  Sociology  is  not  a  'snap'  here;  has  the 
reputation  of  requiring  more  attention  than  other  departments.  Notwith- 
standing, attendance  increases.  Some  students  are  preparing  for  graduate 
work  in  larger  institutions,  and  for  practical  social  work." 
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Professor  Jones,  Hampton  Institute:  "The  importance  of  sociology  is 
constantly  increasing  in  our  work.  The  relation  which  we  sustain  to  the 
acute  racial  situation  in  the  South  demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
social  sciences  and  particularly  sociology." 

President  Turner,  Hastings  College:  "The  subject  has  been  given  to 
some  extent  as  an  elective.  We  think  it  should  be  included  in  the  regular 
course  and  will  arrange  it  so  as  soon  as  practicable." 

Professor  Wakefield  (Political  and  Social  Science),  Hiram  College: 
"No  study  in  this  college  is  more  sought  for  than  that  of  sociology.  This 
year  over  fifty  are  enrolled.    The  tendency  is  to  enlarge  our  work." 

Professor  Williams  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Hobart  College:  "I 
emphasize  the  study  of  human  motives  and  development  of  customs  and 
laws  as  revealed  in  congressional  and  state  legislative  records,  judicial 
decisions,  church  conventions  and  newspaper  reports  of  social  movements. 
....  We  intend  to  introduce  courses  in  statistics  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
more  help  in  the  department." 

Professor  Merriam  (Practical  Theology),  Hartford  Theological  Semi- 
nary: "Fifteen  years  ago  more  students  sought  the  courses  oflfered  than 
today,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  colleges  offer  courses  in  general  sociology, 
and  also  specific  problems,  so  that  fewer  demand  it  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  The  specific  practical  relation  of  social  studies  to  church  work 
will  be  the  growing  demand  of  seminaries." 

Professor  Teller  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity :  "Department  has  grown  rapidly  here  in  recent  years ;  if  teacher 
had  more  time  might  become  largest  department  doing  senior-college  work. 
Four  years  ago  we  had  one  course  in  sociology,  with  about  a  dozen 
registrations.  Courses  well  patronized  by  ministerial  students  and  teachers, 
but  few  lawyers  thus  far." 

Professor  Weatherly  (Economics  and  Social  Science),  Indiana  Uni- 
versity: "The  demand  for  sociology  in  the  university  is  growing,  but  as 
yet  there  is  little  call  for  theoretical  courses.  There  is  little  present  out- 
look for  theoretical  sociology  until  the  newly  organized  Graduate  School 
shall  become  well  established." 

Professor  Eychoff  (Economics),  Iowa  College:  "We  had  until  four 
years  ago  a  separate  instructor  in  sociology.  Other  departments  had  then 
become  so  much  influenced  by  the  sociological  movement  that  there  seemed 
to  be  less  need  for  separate  instruction  in  sociology,  so  the  Department  of 
Economics  absorbed  the  instructor.  We  seem  to  be  developing  a  sociological 
spirit  in  every  department  rather  than  a  separate  department  of  sociology." 

Professor   Johnson    (Social    Science    and    History),    Juniata    College: 

J    "One  of  the  most  prominent  lines  of  work  in  our  institution.    The  students 

are   particularly   attracted   to   some   phase   of    applied    sociology,   such    as 
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charities  and  corrections  and  investigation  and  religious  reform  work.  This 
is  the  sociological  age,  and  our  students  are  fully  alive  to  the  most  advanced 
movements  that  make  for  civic,  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious 
uplift." 

Professor  Eddy  (History  and  Philosophy),  Keuka  College:  "A  larger 
class  is  expected  next  year." 

Professor  Rosebush  (Sociology),  Lawrence  College:  [Tendency  is 
toward]  "(i)  Greater  emphasis  on  psychological  side;  (2)  general  non- 
acceptance  of  doctrine  that  sociology  covers  all  social  relations;  (3)  in- 
creasing recognition  of  importance  of  social  sciences;  (4)  strong  tendency 
for  teachers  in  history,  biblical  literature,  Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages, 
psychology,  and  economics,  etc.,  to  make  their  studies  and  courses  deal 
more  with  social  phases  of  life" 

Dean  Taylor,  Lenox  College:  "I  have  given  the  subject  the  most 
favorable  position  possible  in  the  programme  and  shall  encourage  students 
to  elect  it.  Its  method  and  meaning  are  growing  upon  us  and  will  affect 
more  and  more  the  other  departments  of  instruction." 

President  Perry,  Marietta  College :  "Sociology  seems  to  me  to  be  for 
the  most  part  a  graduate  subject.  The  undergraduate  cannot  spend  the 
time  to  do  anything  but  superficial  work  in  sociology  on  the  practical  or 
technical  side.  Our  purpose  is  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  subject  and 
its  problems  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  intelligent  in  his  later  think- 
ing and  reading." 

Professor  Fitzgerald  (History),  Marshall  College:  "It  holds  its  own 
and  will  grow  here.  This  year  the  course  was  given  five  hours  instead  of 
three  because  the  class  asked  for  it." 

President  Butterfield,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College :  "We  shall 
soon  develop  a  division  of  rural  social  science  in  which  there  will  be  a 
department  of  rural  sociology.  Probably  a  department  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation will  organize  as  a  distinct  department  in  rural  sociology.  Courses 
will  eventually  be  given  in  'The  Rural  Community,'  'Farmers'  Organiza- 
tion,' 'The  Rural  Problem,'  and  there  will  be  discussions  of  the  'Social 
Psychology  of  the  Rural  People,'  'Movements  of  the  Population,'  'Rural 
Social  Ideals,'  etc.  There  will  also  be  elementary  work  in  general  sociology, 
and  in  current  sociological  problems  of  a  general  character." 

Professor  Oilman  (Sociology  and  Ethics),  Meadville  Theological 
School:  "Sociology  is  considered  a  very  important  part  of  the  theological 
course;  it  is  required  of  all  students:  a  favorite  study.  Instruction  is  to  be 
extended  gradually.  The  school  has  also  one  foundation,  'The  Adin  Ballon 
Lectureship  in  Practical  Christian  Sociology*  (income  $720  annually)  which 
provides   numerous   lectures   from   outside.     Probably   the   first  theological 
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school  in  the  U.  S.  A.  to  be  so  well  provided  with  this  lectureship  (estab 
lished  1892)  and  the  full  professorship   (established  1894)." 

Professor  Bedford  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Miami  University. 
"The  department  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any  [other]   in  the  school." 

"Professor  Macpherson,  Michigan  Agricultural  College:  "Sociology 
is  only  a  tag  attached  to  the  department  of  economics  as  yet;  but  I  am  in 
hopes  of  being  able  in  the  course  of  another  year  to  work  it  up  to  the 
importance  I  think  it  deserves." 

Dr.  Brousseau  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Mills  College:  "The  aim 
of  this  department  in  Mills  College  is,  first,  to  interest  young  women  in 
the  economic  and  sociological  problems  of  the  day;  second,  to  prepare 
them  to  do  graduate  work  in  these  departments  at  the  universities;  third, 
to  show  them  the  opportunities  for  well-equipped  women  in  various  eco- 
nonric  and  sociological  fields." 

Professor  Walmsley  (History  and  Social  Science),  Millsaps  College: 
"Sociology  with  us  is  one  of  the  most  popular  elective  courses.  Most  of 
the  senior  theses  are  on  sociological  subjects.  It  is  impossible  to  enlarge 
scope  of  the  department  to  meet  the  demand  for  several  years,  as  there 
is  no  probability  of  an  increased  teaching  force  for  some  time  to  come." 

Professor   Shepherd,   Missouri   Valley  College:     "The  subject   has  to 

contend   with   a   heavy   required   course   in   the   languages However, 

sentiment   is   growing   in   its    favor,   and   the   chances   are   that   the   Greek 
requirements  will  be  removed,  and  more  time  given  to  social  subjects." 

President  Bovard,  Moores  Hill  College:  "In  my  judgment  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  thoroughgoing  study  of  sociology.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  strengthen  that  branch  of  our  work  here  at  once." 

Professor  -Hewes  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege :  "My  experience  as  teacher  touches  only  the  undergraduate  problem. 
Pedagogically  I  am  persuaded  that  the  applied  aspects  of  sociology  should 
receive  primary  emphasis  in  this  field.  We  have  had  better  results  in  the 
theoretical  course  where  students  have  come  to  it  from  one  of  the  'practi- 
cal' courses Interest  in  the  subject  is  certainly  on  the  increase." 

Dr.  Binder  (Sociology),  New  York  University:  "The  University  has 
made  three  different  attempts  with  that  many  men  to  start  a  department  of 
sociology,  but  failed.  In  1906  the  present  writer  agreed  to  give  2  hours  for 
30  weeks,  and  started  with  a  class  of  7  in  October,  1906.  In  1907-8  he 
gave  4  hours,  and  had  35  students.  In  1908-9  he  gave  8  hours  and  had  68 
students,  and  gave  the  degree  of  A.M.  to  3  students  with  the  major  in 
sociology.  The  prospects  are  excellent,  since  the  students  are  enthusiastic 
and  the  faculty  no  longer  considers  this  department  a  hoodoo.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  concerted  movement  of  all  the  people 
interested  in  sociology  to  introduce  this  study  in  every  high  school  and 
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college.  Less  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  dry  bones  of  Greek  and  Latin 
grammar,  to  the  subtleties  of  philosophies  and  other  subjects  dealing  in 
words  and  abstractions;  and  more  to  sociology.  If  this  object  is  to  be 
accomplished,  sociology  must,  however,  guard  against  becoming  a  mere 
adjunct  to  philanthropy  and  charitable  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  too  numerous  abstractions  and  discussion  of  authorities  on  the 
other.  It  must  deal  with  living  questions  in  a  broad  way,  and  gradually 
arrange  the  principles  derived  in  systematic  form." 

Professor  Nauman  (History  and  Sociology),  Northwestern  College: 
"A  new  chair — ^political  and  social  sciences — has  been  provided  for  next 
year,  and  the  hours  for  sociology  will  be  increased." 

Mr.  Diebler  (Economics),  Northwestern  University:  "We  are  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  theory  that  there  is  a  fairly  clear  line  of  division  between 
practical  or  applied  sociology  and  theoretical  sociology.  We  hope  to 
expand  our  work  in  the  near  future  along  both  of  these  lines  until  we  shall 
have  at  least  the  equivalent  of  the  full  time  of  one  man  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  sociology.  It  is  my  private  opinion  that  sociology  should  be 
built  upon  a  knowledge  of  economics." 

Professor  Wolfe  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Oberlin  College:  "I 
look  for  increased  interest  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  sociology  in 
Oberlin.  We  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  teaching  force  in  this  department. 
As  soon  as  this  can  be  secured  more  courses  will  be  offered.  I  do  not 
think  the  college  need  give  much  attention  to  methodology,  nor  need  it 
insist  that  sociology  is  a  science.  It  needs  merely  to  insist  that  society  be 
viewed  with  the  'open  mind.' " 

Professor  Hagerty  (Economics  and  Sociology),  Ohio  State  University: 
"Registrations  in  courses  in  sociology  increasing  rapidly.  Sociology  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  branches  of  study  here;  112  registrations 
in  a  college  of  about  750  students  represents  much  in  the  way  of  progress. 
Opportunity  of  securing  training  in  practical  social  work  is  attracting  many." 

Professor  Miller,  Olivet  College :  "Four  years  ago  there  were  seven 
in  sociology,  now  forty.  Elementary  course  one  of  the  most  popular  given. 
It  is  hoped  to  add  correlated  courses  in  political  science,  and  have  more 
lectures  from  away.     Several  are  secured  each  year  now." 

President  Holler,  Oriental  University:  "Our  course  on  'Social  prob- 
lems in  the  United  States"  appears  to  become  very  popular  among  gradu- 
ate students,  ministers,  physicians,  etc.  'Theomonistic  Socialism'  founded 
on  my  Themonistic  Theology  will  in  time  embody  all  that  I  personally 
regard  as  most  salutary  and  genuinely  Christian  in  sociology  and  socialism. 
Theomonism  regards  Christ  as  the  true  mediator,  a  mesocosm,  neither 
macrocosm,  nor  microcosm,  thus :  themonism  is  neither  trinitarianism,  nor 
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unitarianism.  I  find  that  theology  has  a  great  influence  on  social  move- 
ments, a  fact  often  overlooked  by  writers  on  sociology." 

Professor  Boggess  (History  and  Political  Science),  Pacific  University: 
"I  find  that  students  who  are  to  be  professional  or  business  men  become 
much  interested  in  current  sociological  questions.  I  predict  that  this  interest 
will  be  well  sustained  and  that  an  increasing  nimiber  of  both  theoretical  and 
practical  courses  will  be  added  as  the  student  body  and  the  teaching  force 
grow  larger." 

Professor  Matthews  (History  and  Political  Science),  Park  College: 
"Our  one  course  is  popular  and  I  think  leads  to  further  investigation  on 
the  part  of  students.  It  is  becoming,  I  think,  a  very  vital  subject  and  the 
present  plan  is  to  enlarge  this  work  by  next  year  if  possible." 

Professor  Miles  (Education  and  Psychology),  Penn  College:  "We 
are  just  coming  to  realize  the  value  of  the  sociologist.  I  hardly  see  how 
it  will  be  possible  to  give  the  subject  much  more  time  in  the  small  school. 
However  I  believe  it  will  become  more  popular." 

Professor  Sanders  (Philosophy),  Pennsylvania  College:  "We  hope  to 
have  a  separate  department  in  sociology,  but  that  is  still  in  the  future.  For 
us  practical  sociology  is  the  great  need." 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Pomona  College:  "My  present 
tendency  is  to  emphasize  more  the  psychological  side;  to  use  illustrations 
from  present  conditions  even  when  taking  up  the  historical  development, 
as  I  find  nothing  fixes  the  ideas  better  than  emphasizing  similarity  of  con- 
trasts. There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  this  line  of  work 
and  a  growing  willingness  on  the  part  of  students  to  get  behind  the  super- 
ficial." 

President  Morehead,  Roanoke  College:  "We  regard  sociology  as 
being  in  an  experimental  stage  of  development  as  a  science.  We  shall 
watch  progress  with  interest  and  extend  courses  if  the  facts  seem  to  war- 
rant it." 

Professor  Foster  (History),  St.  Lawrence  University:  "It  seems  to  me 
the  present  tendency  is  toward  a  much  more  fundamental  study  of  the 
subject  and  less  of  blundering  'laboratory  work.'  The  subject  constantly 
grows  in  interest  here — and  in  substantial  popularity." 

Professor  Beach  (Economical  Science  and  History),  State  College  of 
Washington :  "There  is  little  likelihood  that  a  separate  department  of  soci- 
ology will  be  formed  in  this  institution — at  least  for  many  years.  But 
there  is  a  decided  and  growing  interest  in  the  subject:  a  sociological  club 
of  twenty-five  members  has  just  been  formed." 

Professor  Tuthill  (History  and  Political  Economy),  State  University 
of  Kentucky:  "Has  enlisted  more  attention  than  any  other  social  science 
this  year  in  this  institution." 
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Miss  Hebard  (Economics),  State  University  of  Wyoming:  "This  de- 
partment is  much  undeveloped  in  this  university.  The  course  is  elective 
and  is  not  always  chosen.    Of  course  with  growth  it  will  come  to  its  own !" 

Professor  Hoover  (Sociology),  Susquehanna  University:  "More  stu- 
dents are  studying  sociology  than  ever  before.  Almost  every  student  elects 
all  that  is  offered,  and  requests  are  made  for  more  instruction  than  we  can 
at  present  give.  A  few  years  ago  the  required  work  was  small  and  unliked, 
now  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  all  who  can  elect  all  we  offer.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  to  add  more  instructors  and  courses." 

Professor  Earp  (Sociology),  Syracuse  University:  "There  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  students  taking  courses  in  sociology.  Many  are  major- 
ing in  sociology." 

Professor  Glasson  (Economic  and  Social  Science),  Trinity  College, 
North  Carolina:  "No  immediate  prospect  for  a  department  of  sociology 
in  Trinity  College.  My  personal  interest  is  in  economics  and  political 
science.     These  social  sciences  occupy  my  time  fully." 

Professor   Metcalf    (Economics),   Tufts   College:      "The   only  work   in 

so-called  'sociology'  in  Tufts  College  is  the  brief  half-course It  is  a 

study  of  practical  problems  given  in  the  department  in  economics." 

Professor  Hall,  Union  Theological  Seminary:  "The  name  is  a  bug- 
bear to  me.  It  seems  a  hybrid  name  and  a  hybrid  science.  I  should  sooner 
see  it  divided  between  political  science,  history,  and  philosophy.  It  is  a 
wholesome  fad,  which  will  be  merged  in  really  scientific,  historical,  and 
economic  thinking,  when  we  grow  more  serious  and  more  mature." 

Professor  Carothers  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of  Arkan- 
sas: "In  our  institution,  as  in  the  general  field  of  science,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  divorce  sociology  and  economics.  The  courses  offered  are  elementary. 
Eventually  a  separate  department  of  sociology  will  be  established.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  in  its  infancy,  with  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  field 
of  theory  and  application." 

Professor  Peixotto  (Sociology),  University  of  California:  "In  our 
institution,  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  teaching  social  studies  under  several 
departments  (political  science,  economics,  anthropology,  education,  psy- 
chology, etc.),  a  prejudice  which  I  share,  will  probably  make  for  postponing 
the  coming  of  a  'sociological  department'  but  we  believe  we  share  in  and 
can  perhaps  aid  ultimately  the  work  of  the  'sociologist.' " 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small  (Sociology),  University  of  Chicago:  "I 
am  so  constantly  expressing  myself  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
on  the  prospects  of  sociology  in  general,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  myself.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  sociology  has  won  a 
permanent  place  in  academic  programmes,  and  that  its  importance  is  steadily 
gaining  recognition." 
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Professor  King  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of  Colorado: 
"Work  will  be  expanded  here  at  once,  as  it  will  in  all  institutions." 

Professor  Le  Rossignol  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of 
Denver:  "There  will  probably  be  a  professor  of  sociology  in  a  few  years — 
an  instructor  soon,  I  hope." 

Director  Woofter  (School  of  Education),  University  of  Georgia:  "We 
have  no  separate  department  of  sociology  but  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Trustees  to  develop  such  a  department  out  of  the 
department  of  history  and  economics.  Professor  J.  H.  T.  McPherson  now 
in  charge.  In  the  School  of  Education  and  Philosophy  the  course  in  social 
psychology  was  given,  which  will  be  repeated  next  year,  and  a  course  in 
social  ethics  added  next  year." 

Mr.  Vaughn  (Sociology),  University  of  Idaho:  "The  courses  have 
been  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  by  the  advanced  students,  and  have  attracted 
the  most  capable  students  in  the  institution.  The  enrolment  in  the  sociology 
courses  multiplied  fivefold  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  I  believe  the 
future  is  very  bright,  both  for  the  study  within  the  institution,  and  the  later 
putting  into  eflfect  of  the  principles  here  acquired  when  the  students  get 
out  into  life.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  the  application  of  the 
present  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  the  new  West. 

Professor  Haves  (Sociology),  University  of  Illinois:  "Sociology,  as 
a  separate  department  is  in  its  second  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
There  is  reason  to  expect  considerable  expansion  of  work  in  this  depart- 
ment here." 

Professor  Blackmar  (Sociology  and  Economics),  University  of  Kan- 
sas: "The  work  in  the  department  is  now  being  reorganized.  Perhaps  a 
tendency  to  recognize  these  phases:  (i)  pure  sociology — theoretical  and 
psychological;  (2)  applied — constructive  and  telic;  (3)  practical — field-work 
or  laboratory  work — including  study  in  all  phases  of  social  activity." 

Professor  Sprague  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of  Maine: 
"Sociology  was  introduced  here  three  years  ago.  I  think  its  progress  will 
be  slow,  due  to  lack  of  teaching  force  in  the  subject.  The  departments  of 
psychology  and  history  will  probably  treat  aspects  of  the  subject  in  the 
future  in  addition  to  the  regular  department  work.  An  independent  depart- 
ment of  sociology  is  still  not  within  sight,  although  it  is  hoped  for." 

Professor  Cooley  (Sociology),  University  of  Michigan:  "There  seem  to 
be  in  this  university  two  pressing  demands  which  sociology  helps  to  meet. 
These  are  (i)  a  demand  for  an  adequate  scientific  and  philosophic  basis  for 
social  reforms;  (2)  a  demand  for  social  knowledge  and  insight  as  a  part 
of  humane  culture.  Culture  is  now  disintegrated  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
old  classical  discipline.  There  must  be  a  reconstruction  in  which  sociology 
is  apparently  to- play  an  important  and  perhaps  central  part.     As  indicating 
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the  culture-value  put  upon  sociology  by  students,  I  may  mention  that  over 
half  of  those  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for  the  past  two  years  have  taken 
one  or  more  courses  in  this  subject. 

Sociology  as  taught  here  is  a  systematic  study  of  social  organization  and 
processes,  especially  on  the  psychological  side,  and  an  exposition  of  practi- 
cal questions  in  the  light  of  this  study.    It  is  likely  to  develop  on  this  line." 

Professor  Gillette  (Sociology),  University  of  North  Dakota:  "(i) 
My  own  temper  is  to  lay  a  good  scientific  and  theoretical  basis  for  the 
understanding  of  society,  to  be  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  to  the  improvement  of  society,  and  the  study  of 
the  application  in  as  many  directions  as  follows.  (2)  In  1907  my  depart- 
ment was  founded.  I  had  2  classes  with  5  students.  In  1908  I  started  with 
3  classes  in  sociology  and  21  students.  This  semester  I  have  4  courses 
(classes)  and  52  students.  From  what  students  tell  me  I  judge  the  number 
studying  sociology  will  be  large  next  year." 

Professor  Dowd  (Sociology  and  Economics),  University  of  Oklahoma: 
"There  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  in  sociology  not  only  among  students 
but  among  all  citizens  interested  in  social  problems.  The  new  books  such 
as  medical  sociology  and  engineering  sociology  indicate  that  all  sciences  are 
being  influenced  by  the  sociological  method.  The  enrolment  in  sociology 
has  increased  here  from  o  in  1905  to  125  in  1909;  and  many  more  would 
enrol  if  additional  courses  were  provided." 

Professor  Young  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of  Oregon: 
"Our  courses  are  elective.  Courses  have  been  given  every  year  since  subject 
was  introduced  here.  In  four  or  five  years  of  the  fourteen,  the  subject 
was  represented  in  two  courses.  In  this  young  state  social  problems  are 
not  pressing.  Practical  sociology  takes  the  form  of  espousing  certain  ideals 
of  social  organization  and  standards  of  life  and  organizing  movements  to 
bring  life  and  thought  up  to  higher  planes,  there  to  anticipate  tendencies 
and  conditions  which  will  call  for  remedial  activities.  With  growth  of  insti- 
tution, which  promises  to  be  very  rapid,  sociology  will  more  than  maintain 
its  proportionate  strength." 

Professor  Franklin  (History  and  Political  Science),  University  of  the 
Pacific :  "There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  subject  and  the  work  will 
doubtless  be  developed." 

Professor  Kelsey  (Sociology),  University  of  Pennsylvania:  "Increas- 
ing interest  here  particularly  in  practical  social  problems." 

Mr.  Beck,  University  of  Pittsburgh :  "At  present  we  are  developing 
rapidly  the  work  in  economics  and  as  we  have  nobody  at  work  teaching 
sociology,  who  is  imbued  with  the  work,  its  development  is  not  so  rapid. 
In  about  two  years  we  will  be  ready  for  placing  greater  stress  on  sociology." 
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Pkofessor  Moore,  University  of  South  Carolina :  "It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  make  satisfactory  statements  here  as  the  work  is  of  such  recent 
origin.  There  is  as  yet  little  ground  for  the  appreciation  of  the  science; 
its  meaning  must  first  be  understood.  The  only  step  forward  in  the  last 
four  years  is  to  give  two  courses  instead  of  one." 

Professor  of  History,  University  of  the  South:  "I  feel  that  sociology 
as  a  science  separate  from  history,  economics,  political  science  has  no  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  small  college.  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  work  in  undergraduate  courses  even  in  larger  institutions, 
except  in  very  definitely  applied  sociology.  The  theoretical  side  is  more 
fitted  for  graduate  work." 

Professor  Hunt  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of  Southern 
California :  "Present  tendency  is  toward  a  better  agreement  as  to  the  scope 
and  limitations  of  sociology.  In  future  much  detail  and  speculation  will  be 
omitted,  and  ascertained  fact  will  be  assumed  (except  in  purely  theoretic 
discussion).  A  better  and  safer  historic  perspective  will  be  developed. 
Practical  applications  will  be  expounded  and  multiplied.  Teachers,  preach- 
ers, and  public  officers  will  be  trained  and  so  project  the  subject  usefully 
into  society." 

Professor  Banks  (History  and  Economics),  University  of  the  State  of 
Florida:  "At  present  here  at  the  University  of  Florida  we  are  doing  very 
little  really  efficient  work  in  sociology  proper — a  fact  clearly  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  one  professor  is  attempting  to  cover  history,  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  and  sociology." 

Professor  Cary  (Economics  and  Sociology),  University  of  Utah: 
"Taking  into  account  this  year's  enrolment,  which  is  64,  the  class  member- 
ship has  increased  tenfold  in  five  years,  and  the  interest  in  the  work  we 
are  doing  promises  a  continuance  of  the  growth.  It  has  become  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  teaching  profession  here  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the 
near  future  the  better  high  schools  will  be  doing  some  work  under  that 
title." 

Professor  Custis  (Economics),  University  of  Washington:  "The  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  is  a  rapidly  growing  institution  and  there  seems  to 
be  a  fairly  good  demand  for  work  in  sociology.  Possibly  there  will  be 
some  expansion  in  the  next  few  years,  and  if  so  it  is  likely  to  be  on  practi- 
cal lines.  I  am  giving  the  work  partly  because  it  seems  desirable  that  work 
in  sociology  should  be  given;  but  I  do  not  expect  to  increase  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  subject.  When  more  courses  are  given  they  will 
probably  be  given  by  someone  else.  There  is  more  of  a  tendency  for  the 
work  of  the  department  to  expand  on  business  than  on  sociological  lines. 
I  think  that  the  amount  of  work  in  sociology  is  likely  to  increase,  but  it  will 
be  a  more  or  less  forced  increase." 
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Professor  Ross  (Sociology),  University  of  Wisconsin:  "Sociology  is 
now  in  about  the  stage  of  advancement  of  biology  1840-50,  or  of  political 
economy  previous  to  John  Stuart  Mill.  It  is  not  called  upon  to  fit  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools,  as  is  the  department  of  history..  It  does  not 
lead  directly  to  bread-and-butter  work  as  does  the  course  in  commerce  pro- 
vided by  the  department  of  political  economy.  The  subject  attracts  there- 
fore only  a  moderate  number  of  students.  At  present  I  reach  about  a  hun- 
dred students  a  semester.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  third  year  here  (until 
my  advent  sociology  was  given  only  lectureship)  certain  significant  tenden- 
cies are  noticeable:  (i)  the  taking  of  work  in  sociology  by  crack  students 
in  philosophy,  history,  political  science,  and  economics.  Only  the  best  dare 
tackle  the  work  and  the  courses  in  sociology  are  given  a  wide  berth  by 
snap-hunters,  sloughers,  dawdlers,  and  'athletes.'  (2)  My  graduate  semi- 
naries are  so  full  I  have  to  turn  applicants  away  as  I  object  to  more  than 
sixteen  members.  Sociological  investigation  seems  to  have  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  mature  and  graduate  students,  especially  those  who  have  seen 
life.  (3)  The  professors  in  the  maturer  sciences  show  every  year  more 
respect  for  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  sociology." 

Professor  Scorel,  University  of  Wooster :  "I  have  no  doubt  that  inter- 
est will  grow  when  we  can  devote  the  whole  time  of  even  one  professor 
to  the  work  and  engage  much  more  in  practical  work.  As  to  the  science, 
I  have  always  said  it  was  the  'coming  science.'  Its  arrival  is  not  yet  immi- 
nent. But  its  actual  value  is  steadily  accumulating  and  becoming  visible  to 
many  who  have  been  skeptical." 

Professor  Mills  (Economics),  Vassar  College:  "No  prospect  of  estab- 
lishment of  sociology  proper  here.  Much  question  as  to  its  value  in  under- 
graduate curriculum." 

Professor  Sikes  (Political  Economy),  Wake  Forest  College:  "Is  re- 
garded by  students  as  probably  the  most  helpful  course  of  the  curriculum. 
With  more  funds  the  courses  will  be  enlarged,  with  special  emphasis  on 
southern  agricultural  conditions." 

Professor  Fisk  (Sociology),  Washburn  College:  "About  one  hundred 
students  'elect'  some  sociological  work  each  year.  None  is  'required.*  Most 
students  elect  not  less  than  two  full  'year'  courses,  some  more." 

Professor  Riley  (Sociology),  Washington  University:  ''I  have  both 
the  department  at  Washington  University  and  the  School  of  Social  Economy 
with  a  research  department  supported  by  Russel  Sage  Foundation.  The  two 
are  co-ordinated  and  together  put  considerable  emphasis  on  practical  soci- 
ology." 

Professor  Weyer  (Philosophy),  Washington  and  Jefferson  College: 
"If  I  had  assistance  in  my  department,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  more  soci- 
ology that  the  first  increase  in  the  courses  would  be  made." 
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Professor  Kennedy  (Political  Economy  and  Sociology),  Wells  College: 
"There  seems  to  be  a  growing  interest  in  sociology,  particularly  on  the 
practical  side." 

Professor  Tiffany  (History' and  Political  Science),  Western  Maryland 
College:  "The  subject  ought  to  find  a  permanent  place  in  the  course  of 
study  but  there  seems  little  likelihood  for  it  at  present." 

Professor  Cutler  (Sociology),  Western  Reserve  University:  "Soci- 
ology has  a  great  future  before  it  in  the  colleges  provided  it  is  kept  upon 
a  solid  scientific  basis.  In  Western  Reserve  University  practical  sociology 
is  likely  to  receive  the  chief  consideration  because  of  the  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  its  development  which  exist  in  Cleveland.  Giving  practical  sociology 
the  chief  emphasis  the  number  of  undergraduate  registrations  has  increased 
from  134  for  the  year  1907-8  to  185  for  the  year  1908-9.  With  the  work 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  number  of 
undergraduate  students  to  whom  the  courses  were  open  was  approximately 
200." 

Professor  Campbell  (History  and  Political  Science),  Westminster  Col- 
lege, Pa. :  "Teaching  force  utterly  inadequate  to  devote  the  time  and  atten- 
tion the  subject  deserves  so  that  the  course  must  be  introductory  and  ele- 
mentary in  character.  Although  sociology  is  an  elective  there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  of  students  favoring  this  course  and  manifesting  a  practical 
interest  in  the  subject." 

Professor  Whipple  (Civics  and  Economics),  Wheaton  College:  "I  con- 
sider that  its  importance  calls  for  more  time  than  we  give  it  and  hope  to 
see  more  attention  given  to  it  as  soon  as  means  can  be  provided." 

Professor  Worthington  (Economics),  Whitman  College:  "I  believe 
that  sociology  must  inevitably  find  a  place  in  every  college  curriculum.  It 
will  have  to  fight  for  a  very  large  place  in  many  instances.  At  Whitman  we 
have  not  had  the  courses  going  long  enough  to  judge  accurately  of  the  situa- 
tion. Juniors  and  seniors  flocked  to  the  courses  the  first  year.  The  second 
few  students  elected  it.  This  year  (second)  a  course  in  sanitation  was 
given  by  the  departments  of  biology,  domestic  science,  and  sociology.  The 
registration  was  large  (30)  which  is  a  large  class  for  this  college.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  growth  of  this  department  will  be  very  rapid,  though  it 
must  see  some  extension  in  the  near  future." 

Professor  Patterson  (Social  Science),  Willamette  University:  "It  is 
claiming  a  larger  place  and  is  a  subject  attractive  to  an  increasing  number 
of  students,  though  elective.  It  appeals  to  students  of  the  professional 
schools,  viz.,  law,  medicine,  and  theology." 

Professor  Griffith  (History  and  Political  Science),  William  Jewell 
College :  "Sociology  is  growing  as  a  study  in  this  college.  The  enrolment 
in  1905-6  was  14;  1906-7,  19;  1907-8,  32;  1908-9,  47.     The  trend   here  is 
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more  and  more  along  the  line  of  practical  and  applied  sociology;  for  use 
of  men  going  into  social  institutions  and  for  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try." 

Professor  Wallace  (History  and  Economics),  Wofford  College:  "The 
professor  of  history  and  economics  did  not  want  to  give  much  time  to 
sociology;  he  may  never  give  another  course.  We  are  intending  to  put  in 
a  man  in  Bible-study  and  philosophy  next  year  who  has  had  university 
training  in  sociology;  whether  he  will  give  any  work  in  sociology  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  shall  request  it." 

Professor  Sumner  (Sociology),  Yale  University:  "I  have  shaped  it  at 
Yale  myself.  I  do  not  believe  in  metaphysics  or  psychology  at  all  and 
never  meant  to  let  sociology  be  metaphysical  or  psychological.  I  retire  in 
June,  1909.  What  will  happen  here  later  I  do  not  know.  Sociology  seems 
now  to  be  largely  speculative  and  controversial.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
group  of  scholars  at  work  to  get  it  down  to  normal  growth  on  a  scientific 
method,  dealing  with  concrete  things." 

Gertrude  F.  Rowell  (Teacher  of  Psychology),  State  Normal  School, 
San  Jose,  Cal :  "Personally  there  is  no  [other]  subject  I  am  so  much  inter- 
ested in  as  sociology,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  underlying  principles  so 
understood  and  organized  and  put  in  such  practical  form  that  it  could  be 
introduced  and  studied  in  every  high  school,  and,  still  further,  the  needs  of 
society  understood  and  taught  in  the  grammar  schools.  I  know  no  sub- 
ject which  has  a  bigger  future."  She  has  introduced  courses  in  social 
psychology  (following  Ross's  text)  and  school  and  society. 

G.  R.  Miller  (History  and  Sociology),  Colorado  State  Normal  School, 
Greeley:  "There  are  very  great  and  promising  possibilities  in  pedagogical 
sociology.  It  should  be  cultivated  by  sociologists  as  one  of  their  most 
promising  fields.  The  general  study  of  sociology  is  today  accomplishing 
an  almost  incalculable  practical  benefit  in  American  society." 

W.  H.  A.  Howard,  Florida  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Talla- 
hassee: "This  comes  at  a  time  when  plans  are  just  brewing  to  further  the 
work  of  sociology  in  this  school." 

O.  L.  Manchester,  Head  of  Department  of  Economics  and  Foreign 
Languages,  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111.:  "It  is  an  elec- 
tive study  here If  I  had  my  way  I  should  make  sociology  a  required 

study  as  well  as  economics." 

E.  W.  BoHANNON,  Duluth  State  Normal  School,  Mich.:  "My  opinion 
is  that  sociological  study  should  and  soon  will  be  given  a  more  important 
place  in  courses  of  study  for  the  preparation  of  teachers." 

President  Swain,  Montana  State  Normal  College,  Dillon,  Mont. :  "As 
this  institution  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers,  sociology  is  taught 
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chiefly  for  its  bearing  on  education.  For  this  reason  the  subject  is  studied 
largely  in  its  historical  aspects.  I  want  teachers  to  know  something  of  the 
development  of  society  both  for  its  bearing  as  well  on  the  aims  as  on  the 
general  method  of  education,  and  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  process  of 
development  in  the  life  of  the  individual  child.  The  chief  difficulty  I  find 
is  in  the  literature,  which  is  so  little  organized,  contains  such  a  vast  mass 
of  what  is  chaff  from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  and  in  many  instances 
has  to  be  translated  from  jargon  into  English.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  even  what  has  been  published  (to  say  nothing  of  what  further 
investigation  may  disclose)  could  be  put  into  usable  shape,  the  study  might 
be  made  of  vastly  greater  practical  use  to  prospective  school  teachers 
than  has  been  imdertaken  within  my  knowledge;  indeed,  it  might  come  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  a  pedagogical  course." 

Clara  Byrnes,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Normal  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York :  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  work  in  sociology  will  develop 
most  value  along  the  line  of  practical  work,  and  studies  of  actual  con- 
ditions; that  for  the  undergraduates  a  simple  theory  and  much  supervised 
observation  to  some  definite  end  is  the  desirable  thing.  Random  observa- 
tion of  social  facts  is  stimulating,  but  dangerous,  to  these  younger  students. 
In  the  Normal  College,  we  hope  to  double  the  numbers  in  our  optional 
class  in  sociology  in  September,  1909,  and  in  September,  1910,  to  open  new 
courses  in  this  field.  The  time  of  the  associate  professor  will  probably  then 
be  devoted  entirely  to  sociology  and  economics." 

E.  T.  Mather,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Bellingham,  Wash.: 
"It  is  difficult  to  teach  because  it  is  not  a  well-defined  science.  It  is  rather 
a  group  of  ideas  and  theories,  each  of  which  pretends  to  be  or  tends  toward 
a  science  in  itself." 

W.  H.  Cheever,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee:  "I  think  every  per- 
son who  intends  to  teach  or  who  teaches  should  have  training  in  sociology.  I 
am  endeavoring  to  arouse  an  interest  in  rural  teachers  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  enclosed  report,  also  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Betterment  of  Rural  Life.  I  do  this  in  my  work  as  state 
institute  conductor.  I  think  the  course  in  sociology  in  this  school  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  good  courses." 

T.  R.  Clow,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.:  Hopeful.  In  spite 
of  being  unfortunately  placed  in  our  curriculum,  so  that  very  few  students 
could  take  it,  we  have  always  had  classes  in  it  ranging  from  five  to  twelve. 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  it  should  be  a  required  study  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  Our  course  of  study  is  now  being  revised  and  I  hope  soci- 
ology will  have  a  place  where  a  large  number  can  take  it.  We  still  lack 
suitable  textbooks,  however,  i.  e.,  they  do  not  exist  yet." 
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There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  soci- 
ology. Professor  Hill,  of  Luther  College,  Wahoo,  Neb.,  said 
they  could  not  yet  introduce  sociology  because  the  people  thought 
it  was  socialism.  The  same  trouble  exists  in  other  places.  There 
is  also  a  blind  opposition  to  sociology  on  the  part  of  other  depart- 
ments and  of  older  men  of  a  rather  doctrinaire  training.  The 
most  opposition  in  the  academic  world  comes  from  teachers  of 
economics,  perhaps  mainly  because  sociology  has  invaded  their 
territory.  Unfortunately  there  is  more  interest  in  territory  at 
the  present  time  in  some  places  than  there  is  in  human  betterment 
and  the  means  of  attaining  it.  On  the  whole,  the  above  extracts 
make  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  reading,  and  largely  be- 
cause of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  present-day  attitude 
toward  sociology. 

Nearly  all  the  colleges,  universities,  etc.,  are  developing  their 
work  in  sociology.  Bates  College  and  Haver  ford  are  instances 
to  the  contrary.  The  University  of  Missouri  furnishes  an  inter- 
esting and  puzzling  case.  The  department  there  has  grown  till 
it  enrols  nearly  three  times  as  many  graduate  students  as  any 
other  department  among  the  social  sciences  and  more  under- 
graduate students  than  either  economics  or  political  science,  yet 
the  instructing  force  has  been  disproportionately  cut  for  some 
reason  difficult  to  guess.  The  officials  of  this  university  have 
also  voluntarily  given  up  its  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  School 
of  Philanthropy,  which  now  becomes  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Social  Economy,  in  affiliation  with  Washington  University. 
Such  shortsightedness,  however,  to  whatever  cause  due,  reacts 
more  harmfully  upon  a  college  than  upon  the  teaching  of  soci- 
ology itself. 

Although  sociology  has  had  strong  opposition  in  some  insti- 
tutions, it  has  had  noteworthy  encouragement  in  others.  In  the 
case  of  Susquehanna  University  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
developed  far  beyond  the  average.  This,  however,  is  a  Lutheran 
institution  and  sociology  is  better  received  on  the  average  by 
Lutheran  institutions  than  by  those  of  any  other  denomination. 

The  reasons  why  sociology  remains  so  predominantly  a 
graduate  subject  in  most  large  institutions  are  mainly  two.     In 
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the  first  place  there  is  a  widespread  prejudice  against  permitting 
immature  minds  to  think  about  all  kinds  of  social  questions. 
This  came  out  strongly  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  A 
further  cause  is  the  lack  of  suitable  textbooks  and  technique  for 
bringing  facts  concretely  and  comprehensively  to  the  young  stu- 
dents. As  yet  we  have  not  enough  teachers  suitably  trained  to 
present  the  facts  that  are  socially  valuable  with  due  insight  and 
discrimination.  Many  of  the  replies  evidenced  the  demand  for 
more  suitable  textbooks.  Some  of  the  teachers,  especially  those 
of  normal  schools,  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  into  the  high  schools,  provided  suitable  text- 
books can  be  obtained. 

Work  on  Table  IV  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  textbooks 
now  most  used  in  the  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  uni- 
versities are,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  Small  and  Vincent's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  Wright's  Practical  Soci- 
ology, Gidding's  Elements  of  Sociology,  Fairbank's  Introduc- 
tion to  Sociology,  and  Henderson's  Social  Elements. 

The  tendency  is  to  develop  the  instruction  along  practical 
lines,  to  make  a  knowledge  of  society  and  its  workings  of  use 
to  that  society  itself. 

A  few  of  the  larger  universities  hold  back  from  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  chairs  of  sociology.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  departments  now  giving  the  instruction  along  these 
lines  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  prestige,  as  would  result  from  such 
a  separation.  In  a  few  cases,  also,  we  have  some  purists  or 
verbalists  who  object  to  the  name!  With  the  coming  of  a 
younger  generation  who  value  results  and  methods  more  than 
terminology  we  may  expect  to  see  a  difference  in  this  respect. 

A  number  of  colleges  also  give  work  in  other  departments 
than  that  of  sociology  which  might  be  counted  as  sociology. 
But  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  such  in  this  report. 

Nearly  all  the  institutions  show  a  tendency  to  make  their 
work  in  related  departments  take  on  a  more  sociological  bearing 
and  significance.  This  is  one  of  the  best  possible  results  of  the 
teaching  of  sociology.  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell,  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  this  tendency.     The  professor  of  economics  writes  of 
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the  department  of  philosophy  and  psychology:  "The  professor 
is  almost  a  sociologist — gives  much  consideration  in  his  course 
to  social  influences  in  development  of  the  mind  and  of  ethical 
standards."  He  says  of  education:  "The  instructor  teaches 
'social'  education — might  almost  be  considered  a  sociologist." 
Of  economics:  "The  beginning  course  is  sociological."  Of 
political  science:  "Sociological  basis.  Social  needs  made  promi- 
nent in  consideration  of  political  development."  The  department 
of  history,  however,  sticks  to  political  development.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  requires  work  in  sociology  for  graduation  from 
its  normal  department.  The  same  is  true  for  the  University  of 
Washington.  And  the  State  University  of  Kentucky  requires 
civil  engineering  students  to  take  sociology ! 

Where  the  work  in  sociology  is  done  in  connection  with 
another  department,  the  former  work  is  often  slighted.  Such 
was  reported  to  be  the  case  to  some  extent  in  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  this  report  there  are  necessarily  some  errors.  But  the 
work  is  entirely  without  prejudice  or  exaggeration.  The  con- 
clusions bear  toward  the  conservative.  It  is  hoped  that  the  report 
as  a  whole,  though  much  less  complete  than  the  writer  would 
have  desired  had  he  been  able  to  get  more  complete  and  detailed 
information,  may  prove  of  value  in  indicating  the  present  condi- 
tion and  tendencies  of  the  teaching  of  sociology  in  the  United 
States. 
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We  have  now  sketched  the  early  institutions  of  Israel.  Our 
approaching  problem  is  the  rise  of  the  distinctive  system  of 
Judaism.  There  still  remains  for  attention,  however,  one  out- 
standing topic  before  we  turn  to  the  social  process  that  followed 
the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Consideration  of  this  topic  is  not  a 
matter  of  choice;  it  comes  naturally  between  the  subjects  pre- 
viously taken  up  and  those  that  follow. 

I.    THE   COVENANT   WITH   YAHWEH 

Most  religions  of  antiquity  contemplate  their  gods  as  the 
physical  fathers  of  their  worshipers,  connected  with  them  by  ties 
of  actual  kinship.  The  relation  between  a  people  and  its  god  is 
thus  not  a  matter  of  choice,  like  that  of  husband  and  wife,  but 
of  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  all  relatives  by  blood.  But  many 
of  the  biblical  documents  declare  that  Yahweh  and  Israel  became 
connected  by  a  definite  covenant,  at  a  given  time,  and  at  a  par- 
ticular place.  In  the  words  of  Hosea,  "I  am  Yahweh  thy  god 
from  the  latid  of  Egypt"  (Hos.  12:9).  In  accordance  with 
this  declaration,  we  are  told  that  Yahweh  chose  Israel  for  his 
people  at  the  time  they  were  encamped  in  Goshen,  on  the  borders 
of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  people  and  the  god  entered  into  a  solemn 
covenant  at  Mount  Horeb-Sinai.  It  is.  indeed,  upon  a  cove- 
nant, or  testament,  that  the  Bible  turns.  The  familiar  word 
"testament,"  in  one  of  its  earlier  usages,  indicates  a  covenant; 
and  in  this  way  it  finds  application  to  Scripture.  "I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  god"  (Exod,  6:7), 
"And  thou,  Yahweh,  became  their  god"  (II  Sam.  7:24).  Now 
the  question  here  is,  How  came  the  religion  of  Israel  to  have  a 
covenant  character?  What  are  the  objective  facts  underlying 
the  tradition  that  Yahweh  and  Israel  were  not  at  first  related, 
but  that  they  came  into  connection  at  a  particular  time  and  place? 

214 
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The  Old  Testament  speaks  of  several  covenants  between  Yah- 
weh  and  the  patriarchs  prior  to  the  one  at  Mount  Sinai.  But 
the  transaction  contemplated  in  the  body  of  the  Hexateuch,  the 
Judges-Samuel-Kings  narrative,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets, 
is  the  Sinai  covenant.  It  is  to  this  that  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  refer,  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation. The  covenant  of  the  prophets,  as  Professor  A.  B. 
Davidson  writes,  is  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  in  which  Yahweh 
became  the  god  of  Israel.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  transaction  referred  to  must  be  of 
great  importance.  If  Yahweh  became  the  god  of  Israel,  it  fol- 
lows, according  to  the  logic  of  primitive  religion,  that  he  must 
have  been  connected  with  some  other  people  before  he  became 
the  god  of  Israel.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 
The  covenant,  then,  implies  contact  between  the  Israelite  clans 
and  some  other  social  group,  or  groups.  What  was  its  real 
nature?  And  what  was  the  objective  situation?  If  Yahweh 
were  the  god  of  another  people  before  he  became  the  god  of 
Israel,  who  was  that  other  people?  The  unanimous  testimony 
of  the  biblical  documents,  however  they  may  diflFer  as  to  stand- 
point, is  that  the  great  covenant  was  made  in  the  Arabian  wil- 
derness prior  to  the  invasion  of  Canaan.  This  transaction,  then, 
lies  on  the  borderland  between  Israel's  prehistoric  age  and  the 
historic  period.  There  is  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  details 
of  the  situation  upon  the  basis  of  the  material  at  our  command; 
but  its  general  features  are  clearly  outlined  in  relief  against  the 
hazy  background  of  myth  and  legend.^ 

We  have  already  learned  that  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Canaan  the  Israelites  were  shepherd  clans  wandering  in   the 

*  Davidson,  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament  (New  York,   1904),  p.  246. 

*The  view  now  to  be  presented  will  seem  strange  to  non-specialists.  It  is, 
however,  a  well-known  h)rpothesis  in  biblical  scholarship.  See  Budde,  Religion 
of  Israel  to  the  Exile  (New  York,  1899)  passim;  H.  P.  Smith,  Old  Testament 
History  (New  York,  1903),  p.  72;  Barton,  Semitic  Origins  (New  York,  1902), 
pp.  269  ff. ;  Davidson,  Old  Testament  Prophecy  (New  York,  1903),  pp.  35,  64, 
68;  Kent,  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History  (New  York,  1904)  p.  255;  Addis, 
Hebrew  Religion  (New  York  and  London,  1906),  p.  70;  Paton,  "Origin  of 
Yahweh-Worship  in  Israel"   (Biblical  World,  1907). 
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desert  of  Arabia;  and  that  during  a  famine  season  they  en- 
camped on  the  Goshen  pasture  lands  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Egypt.  "Ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  for  every  shep- 
herd is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  And  Israel  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  land  of  Goshen"  (Gen.  46:34; 
47:27).  In  regard  to  this  event,  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
writes : 

Goshen  did  not  belong  to  the  (Egyptian)  Delta  proper,  which  can  never 
have  been  given  up  to  a  shepherd  tribe,  and  would  not  have  suited  their 
way  of  life.  In  all  ages  nomadic  or  half -nomadic  tribes,  quite  distinct  from 
the  Egyptians  proper,  have  pastured  their  flocks  on  the  verge  of  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Delta.  That  the  Israelites  at  this  time  came  under  any  con- 
siderable influence  of  Egyptian  civilization  must  appear  highly  improbable 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  life  of  the  nomads  of  Egypt  even  in  the  present 
day.* 

Another  tradition  locates  the  Israelites  in  the  midst  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  contact  with  city  life,  where  they  borrow  the 
jewelry  of  the  Egyptians.  Besides  this,  the  accounts  are  heavily 
burdened  with  miracle  stories.  But  when  the  central  interest 
of  the  narrative  begins  to  shift  away  from  Egypt  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  and  returns  to  simpler  conditions,  then  the  soci- 
ologist begins  to  find  sober  material  having  affinity  with  Semi- 
tic institutions  at  large.  During  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen  there  was  begun  a  connection  between  them  and  certain 
other  desert  clans  which  was  continued  for  centuries.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  is  widespread  throughout  the  Old  Testament;  and 
it  offers  a  credible  point  of  attachment  for  scientific  interpreta- 
tion. The  first  notice  of  this  connection  between  Israel  and 
another  people  is  that  in  which  the  Israelite  Moses  leaves  Egypt, 
goes  out  into  the  Arabian  desert,  and  marries  into  the  clan  of 
the  Kenites  (Exod.,  chap  2).  This  clan  was  a  division  of  the 
Midianites,  whose  wandering-ground  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.,  chaps  2  and  3).  Later  we  read  that 
some  of  the  Kenites  accompanied  the  Israelites  into  Canaan: 

•  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel  (London,  1897),  p.  379.  See  also 
H.  P.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  61,  "Our  one  fixed  point  is  the  uniform  tradition  that 
Israel  was  settled  in  Goshen." 
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"And  the  children  of  the  Kenite,  Moses'  father-in-law,  went 
up  with  the  children  of  Judah :  and  they  went  and  dwelt  among 
the  people"  (Judg.,  i  :i6).  Later  still  we  see  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  helping  forward  the  cause  of  Israel  (Judg.,  chaps.  4 
and  5).  There  were  Kenites  in  Judah  in  the  days  of  Saul  and 
David  (i  Sam,  15:6;  30:30).  At  another  time  we  find  Jehon- 
adab,  the  son  of  Rechab  the  Kenite,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
Israel  and  Yahweh  (II  Kings,  10:15  f.).*  In  the  time  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  just  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  we  see  the 
descendants  of  Jehonadab  fleeing  to  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the 
Chaldean  army  (Jer.,  chap.  35).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
then,  the  Israelites  became  connected  with  the  Kenites  of  the 
Sinai  region;  these  two  peoples  were  associated  in  the  invasion 
and  settlement  of  Canaan;  and  the  Kenites  were  at  length 
practically  absorbed  in  Israel.  The  meaning  of  this  line  of  evi- 
dence will  appear  presently. 

Looking  farther  we  find  that  the  Old  Testament  shows 
many  traces  of  connection  between  Yahweh  and  the  region  of 
Mount  Sinai.  The  mountain  itself  is  called  in  Hebrew  har 
elohim,  that  is,  a  mountain  sacred  to  a  god,  or  gods  (Exod. 
3:1).  It  was  not  an  ordinary  mountain,  without  special  dis- 
tinction. It  was  identified  in  some  way  with  a  god,  or  with  the 
gods.  Hence,  in  the  first  interview  between  Moses  and  the  elo- 
him, the  former  was  commanded,  "Draw  not  nigh  hither.  Put 
ofif  thy  shoes,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  kodesh" 
(Exod,  3:5).  We  have  met  this  word  at  earlier  stages  of  our 
work ;  and  its  general  meaning  has  been  indicated.  The  English 
versions  translate  it,  without  comment,  "holy,"  making  the  last 
sentence  read,  "The  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy,"  The 
modern  reader  hastily  draws  the  inference  that  Mount  Sinai 
was  "holy"  because  here  the  God  of  the  universe  chose  to  reveal 
himself  to  an  Israelite  shepherd.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the 
passage  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  biblical  documents  as  a 
whole ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  editors  of  Exodus  are  transmitting 
a  primitive  tradition  whose  real  import  they  do  not  understand, 

*  For  the  Kenite  descent  of  Jehonadab,  consult  the  genealogical  register  in 
I  Chron.  2  :  55. 
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The  term  kodesh  in  its  fundamental  meaning,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  refers  to  physical  consecration,  and  it  is  in  this  common, 
Semitic  sense  that  we  must  interpret  the  word  in  this  passage. 
Sinai  is  kodesh  because  it  is  the  physical  seat  of  Yahweh,  a 
mighty  elohim  of  the  desert.  And  for  many  centuries  after  the 
invasion,  the  Sinai  region,  lying  south  of  Canaan,  was  regarded 
as  the  original  seat  of  the  covenant-god  of  Israel.  He  was  not 
called  "the  god  of  the  land"  until  Israel  had  acquired  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  territory  of  Canaan.  In  the  Judges  period  when 
the  invaders,  under  the  lead  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  battled  with 
the  Canaanites,  it  was  declared  that  Yahweh  came  up  to  help 
Israel  from  his  home  in  the  south,  riding  through  the  air  on  a 
storm-cloud.  His  path  from  Sinai  lay  through  the  desert  of 
Seir  and  the  field  of  Edom.  So  reads  the  great  Battle  Ode  of 
Deborah:  "Yahweh,  when  thou  wentest  forth  out  of  Seir; 
when  thou  marchedst  out  of  the  field  of  Edom;  the  earth  trem- 
bled, the  heavens  also  dropped.  Yea  the  clouds  dropped  water. 
The  mountains  flowed  down  at  the  presence  of  Yahweh;  even 
yon  Sinai  at  the  presence  of  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Israel"  (Judg. 
5:4!).^  In  another  passage  we  read:  "Yahweh  came  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  from  Seir  unto  them.  He  shined  forth  from 
Mount  Paran"  (Deut.  33:2),  The  last  name  is  connected,  like 
Seir,  with  the  Sinai  region.     Elsewhere  we  find:     "The  Holy 

One  came  from  Mount  Paran The  curtains  of  the  land 

of  Midian  did  tremble"  (Hab.  3:3.  7).  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  "Midian"  is  a  more  comprehensive  name  for  the 
Kenite  clan.  Moses'  father-in-law  is  "the  priest  of  Midian," 
although  he  is  a  Kenite  (Exod.,  3:1).  The  idea  of  Yahweh'.s 
connection  with  the  south  persisted  long  after  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy.  For  the  discouraged  prophet  Elijah  sought  the  god 
of  Israel,  not  at  some  sacred  place  in  Canaan,  but  at  the  ancient 

•This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  earliest  contemporary  monument  of 
Hebrew  literature.  The  phrase  "Even  yon  Sinai"  is  thought  by  some  to  be  an 
interpolation.  If  it  be  such,  the  idea  of  Yahweh  as  coming  up  from  the  south 
is  not  affected,  as  the  desert  of  Seir  and  the  field  of  Edom  lie  on  the  way 
thither.  Again,  if  the  phrase  be  an  addition  to  the  original,  it  is  significant 
that  Sinai  is  mentioned,  rather  than  some  other  mountain.  See  Moore,  Judges 
(New  York,   1895),  p.  141. 
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mount  of  the  elohim,  forty  days  journey  to  the  south  (I  Kings, 
19:8).  Even  in  the  century  following  Elijah,  the  ancient  idea 
of  Yahweh  as  a  god  of  mountains,  thunder,  and  war  held  with 
such  tenacity  that  Hosea  found  it  difficult  to  convince  the  people 
that  it  was  Yahweh,  and  not  the  Baalim,  who  blessed  the  soil 
of  Israel  and  made  the  crops  grow  (Hosea,  passim). 

As  to  the  significance  of  these  data,  it  is  becoming  clear  to 
scholars  that  Israel  derived  the  worship  of  Yahweh  from  the 
Kenites  of  the  Sinai  desert.  It  is  not  that  the  religion  of 
Israel,  as  we  have  it  in  its  final  and  peculiar  biblical  form, 
issues  from  such  a  source.  Far  from  that.  The  religion  by 
which  Israel  finally  became  distinguished  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  ancient  world  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  development. 
But  in  the  early  Semitic  stage  of  Israel,  Yahweh  was  regarded 
as  one  among  many  real  gods.  Being  a  local  god  of  Israel,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  covenant-god,  it  follows  that  his  worship 
must  have  been  adopted  by  Israel  from  some  outside  source. 
The  transaction  at  Mount  Sinai  has  never  been  adequately  treated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  older  theology  of  Christendom.  All 
the  data  relating  to  it  call  for  the  most  careful  and  patient  study. 
The  leading  modern  scholars  are  turning  to  this  view,  not 
hastily,  but  as  a  result  of  long  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  primi- 
tive religion.  The  drift  of  criticism  toward  this  position  repre- 
sents an  encouraging  approach  to  the  sociological  standpoint 
from  the  ground  of  theology.  For  it  means  that  biblical  critics, 
who  are  mostly  theological  scholars,  have  succeeded  in  working 
their  own  way  up  to  the  proposition  that  the  covenant  feature  of 
Old  Testament  religion  is  due  primarily  to  the  contact  of  alien 
social  groups. 

Having  sketched  this  position,  we  must  now  examine  the 
biblical  data  further  with  reference  to  it.  Some  of  the  strong- 
est evidence  has  not  yet  come  before  us.  We  have  said  that 
when  the  narrative  relates  to  Israel  in  Egypt  it  is  loaded  with 
historical  improbabilities ;  but  that  when  it  carries  Israel  into  the 
desert  it  includes  material  that  has  affinity  with  Semitic  social 
conditions  at  large.  Yet  it  is  the  miraculous  and  the  dramatic 
that  have  been  emphasized  in  popular  study  of  the  Bible;  while 
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the  more  sober  and  less  pretentious  material  has  been  overlooked 
as  too  humble  and  insignificant  for  close  attention.  It  is  upon 
the  humbler  material  that  modern  scientific  scholarship  is  direct- 
ing its  keenest  analysis.  The  miracles  that  are  said  to  have  been 
worked  through  Moses  and  Aaron  by  Yahweh  have  no  meaning 
for  the  scientist  aside  from  their  value  as  evidence  of  primitive 
psychology.  For  these  miracles  can  be  paralleled  from  all  the 
epics  of  antiquity.  We  have  already  noted  the  naive  nature  of 
the  biblical  accounts,  in  that  the  gods  of  Egypt,  working  through 
the  magicians,  are  allowed  to  be  miracle-workers  themselves, 
the  distinction  of  Yahweh  being  that  he  is  able  to  perform 
greater  wonders  than  the  Egyptians.  But  this  is  no  more  than 
the  dictates  of  loyalty  prescribe  to  the  worshipers  of  all  the 
gods.  Each  must  believe  that  his  god  can  in  some  way  outdo 
all  rivals.  But  if  the  scientific  scholar  has  little  concern  about 
the  miracles  of  Moses,  he  is  intensely  interested  in  the  traditions 
about  the  experiences  of  Moses  in  the  desert.  For  Moses  was 
the  mediator  between  Israel  and  the  Kenites ;  and  he  it  was  who 
brought  about  the  covenant  with  Yahweh. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Moses  went  into  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  he  became  the  husband  of  Zipporah,  a  daughter  of  Jethro, 
the  priest  and  leader  of  the  Kenite  shepherds.  According  to  a 
narrative  in  Exod.  4:24-26,  he  was  not  accustomed  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Kenite  religion.  This  was  natural,  since 
each  clan  had  its  own  religious  mysteries.  The  account  has  no 
relation  to  its  context,  having  reference  neither  to  that  which 
comes  before,  nor  to  that  which  follows.  It  implies  that  circum- 
cision was  one  of  the  rites  of  the  Kenite  religion.  But  Moses 
had  not  been  circumcised  before  his  marriage,  and  hence  was 
not  "a  bridegroom  of  blood."  This  kindled  the  anger  of  Yah- 
weh, who  sought  to  kill  Moses.  The  wrath  of  the  deity  was 
appeased  by  Zipporah,  who  took  a  stone  knife  and  circumcised 
her  son,  making  the  blood  wet  the  feet  of  Moses.  This  was  a 
kind  of  substitutionary  sacrifice,  which  converted  Moses  into  "a 
bridegroom  of  blood,"  and  thus  turned  away  the  fierce  anger 
of  the  desert  god.  After  the  operation,  Zipporah  says  in  effect, 
"Now  you  are  in  the  correct  ritual  attitude,  because  the  circum- 
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cision  has  made  you  a  bridegroom  of  blood."  *  This  interest- 
ing little  story  is  thrust  bodily  into  the  Exodus  narrative;  and 
its  primitive  atmosphere  is  unmistakable. 

Regarding  the  covenant  itself,  we  find  highly  important 
material  in  Exod.  18:12.  Let  us  notice  the  wording  carefully. 
"And  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  took  a  burnt  offering  and 
sacrifices  for  elohim.  And  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel 
came  to  eat  bread  with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  the  elohim." 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices 
were  not  brought  by  Moses  nor  any  of  the  Israelites,  but  by 
Jethro,  the  Kenite  priest.  It  is  the  Kenite  who  is  placed  in  the 
foreground.  Jethro  is  not  an  interested  outsider  who  helps  the 
Israelites  in  performance  of  their  own  religious  worship.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  an  insider  who  bears  a  necessary  part  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Israelites  to  his  religion.  For  this  is  a 
sacrificial  meal,  and  Jethro  is  officiating  in  his  priestly  character. 
He  does  not  eat  bread  with  the  Israelites.  On  the  contrary  they 
eat  with  him.  Scanning  the  passage  once  more,  we  note  that 
Moses  himself  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony.  But  the  reason 
for  this  apparently  strange  omission  is  clear:  Moses  had  pre- 
viously affiliated  with  the  Kenites  by  marriage,  and  was  already 
a  worshiper  of  Yahweh.  Hence  there  was  no  need  that  he  take 
part  in  the  important  ceremony  by  which  the  two  social  groups 
came  into  connection.  It  is  clear  again  that  the  editor  of  Exodus 
is  transcribing  antique  traditions  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  adoption  of  a  god  by  one 
people  from  another  means  that  the  converts  are  lost  in  the  mass 
of  the  earlier  worshipers.  The  outstanding  fact  here,  however, 
is  that  the  Israelites  retained  their  own  social  identity.  What 
the  reason  for  this  fact  may  be  we  cannot  say.  There  may  have 
been  more  than  one  reason.  But  the  fact  itself  and  the  reason 
for  it  are  different  matters.  If  the  converts  bear  a  small  nu- 
merical proportion  to  the  earlier  worshipers,  and  if  they  join 
the  organization  and  take  the  name  of  the  latter,  then  their  social 
identity  is  lost.     But  none  of  these  conditions  prevailed  in  the 

•  The  old  version  translates,  with  little  sympathy  for  the  real  meaning, 
"Surely  a  bloody  husband  thou  art  to  me." 
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case  under  consideration.  The  initiation  of  Israel  into  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh  by  the  Kenite  priest  is  paralleled  by  another 
instance  in  which  the  circumstances  lie  more  fully  in  the  light 
of  history.  The  northern  territory  of  Israel  was  depopulated 
of  Israelites  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  then  filled  up  with 
colonists  from  various  parts  of  his  empire.  These  colonists 
were  inducted  into  the  worship  of  Yahweh  by  an  Israelite  priest. 
At  the  same  time  the  new  converts,  like  their  Israelite  prede- 
cessors, combined  this  worship  with  that  of  other  gods :  "They 
feared  Yahweh  and  served  their  own  gods  after  the  manner  of 
the  nations  from  among  whom  they  had  been  carried  away"  (II 
Kings  17:33).  These  colonists  did  not  lose  their  social  identity 
through  adoption  of  Yahweh  from  Israel ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  many  centuries  earlier,  did  not 
lose  their  identity  simply  because  they  adopted  Yahweh  from 
the  Kenites.  Although  the  clans  of  Israel  could  not  have  been 
the  enormous  host  represented  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  impression 
is  that  they  exceeded  the  Kenites  numerically.  Besides  this, 
they  did  not  join  the  organization  of  the  earlier  worshipers  of 
Yahweh,  and  take  their  name.  Moreover,  only  a  portion  of  the 
Kenites  accompanied  Israel  into  Canaan.  Thus,  the  principal 
result  of  contact  between  these  two  lay  in  the  sphere  of  worship. 
The  covenant  brought  Israel  and  the  god  of  Sinai  together ;  but 
it  did  not  effect  a  formal  union  of  the  two  societies.  It  was 
therefore  properly  spoken  of  as  a  covenant  between  Israel  and 
Yahweh,  and  not  between  Israel  and  the  Kenites.  Further- 
more, the  subsequent  religious  practice  of  Israel  for  centuries, 
in  associating  the  cults  of  Yahweh  and  countless  other  gods, 
proves  that  this  obscure  transaction  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  did 
not  have  that  peculiar  importance  for  contemporaries  which  it 
acquired  for  posterity. 

Doubtless  this  handling  of  the  biblical  material  will  be 
strange  and  perplexing  to  many  minds.  If  the  view  appear 
improbable  that  Israel  adopted  the  worship  of  Yahweh  by  cove- 
nant, it  should  be  emphasized,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  an  alien  faith  was  not  in  any  way  unusual  in  ancient 
society.    We  have  indeed  become  familiar  by  this  time  with  the 
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circle  of  ideas  and  practices  in  which  adoption  figures  as  an 
item  of  social  importance.  And  when  it  is  once  thoroughly- 
realized  that  the  earlier  worship  of  Yahweh  in  Israel  came 
within  the  field  of  primitive  religion  and  life,  the  possibility  of 
its  adoption  from  an  alien  social  group  will  not  seem  so  strange. 
Our  previous  examination  of  kinship  and  religion  has  prepared 
us  to  understand  this  practice.  The  original  form  of  organized 
society  is  that  of  a  kin-group  in  which  the  god  is  a  powerful 
member  of  the  clan.  But  inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  actual 
relationship  does  not  cover  the  facts  of  social  life,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  bonds  of  blood  kinship  by  legal  fictions. 
Aliens  are  included  by  marriage  or  adoption,  agreeing  to  act  in 
all  respects  as  members  of  the  kindred  to  which  they  now  become 
attached.  This  agreement,  or  covenant,  involves  worship  of  the 
god  acknowledged  by  the  receiving  clan. 

Not  only  is  ancient  thought  familiar  with  the  idea  that  a 
religion  may  be  adopted,  but  many  of  the  biblical  writers 
assume  that  Yahweh  and  Israel  became  related  as  god  and  peo- 
ple in  precisely  this  way.  One  of  the  documents  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  regards  the  ancestors  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Sinai  covenant  as  having  worshiped  other  gods  than  Yahweh, 
for  it  speaks  of  "the  gods  your  fathers  served  beyond  the  River 
and  in  Egypt"  (Josh.  24:14).  These  expressions,  "I^eyond  the 
River  and  in  Egypt,"  cover  the  entire  ancestral  history  up  to  the 
time  of  the  covenant.  For,  according  to  the  traditions  of  Israel, 
their  forefathers  came  from  the  Mesopotamian  region,  "beyond 
the  River,"  i.  e.,  the  Euphrates,  and  afterward  settled  on  the 
border  of  Egypt.  So  that  when  a  biblical  writer  speaks  of  the 
gods  which  the  fathers  worshiped  beyond  the  River  and  in 
Egypt,  this  is  good  evidence  of  a  tradition  that  Yahweh  was 
not  worshiped  before  the  Sinai  period.  To  the  same  effect,  the 
prophet  Hosea,  as  quoted  above,  emphasizes  the  proposition, 
"I  am  Yahweh  thy  god  from  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Hos.  12:9). 
We  should  also  bear  in  mind  such  expressions  as,  "And  thou, 
Yahweh,  became  their  god"  (II  Sam.  7:24),  and,  "I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people  and  I  will  be  to  you  a  god"  (Exod.  6:7). 

It   is   worth   while   to   emphasize   that   the   Sinai   covenant 
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recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus  is  the  first  covenant  in  which 
there  is  a  tradition  of  the  mediatorship  of  a  social  group  between 
the  human  and  the  divine  parties  to  the  transaction.  The  cove- 
nants with  the  patriarchs  in  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  have  no 
social  background.  The  fact  that  the  tradition  of  the  Sinai 
covenant  brings  to  view  the  obscure  and  humble  Kenites,  is 
one  ground  for  our  confidence  that  here  we  are  in  contact  with 
real  history.  Of  course,  the  editors  do  not  handle  the  Kenites 
intelligently.  They  find  these  people  of  the  desert  to  be  a  bur- 
den and  an  embarrassment,  of  which  they  could  not  be  rid  with- 
out recasting  the  entire  material  of  the  tradition.  But  the  sig- 
nificant thing  here  emphasized  is  not  the  way  the  tradition  is 
handled,  but  the  simple  fact  that  the  Kenites  are  a  part  of  the 
tradition.  Their  presence  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  usages 
of  primitive  religion;  whereas  the  absence  of  social  mediator- 
ship  stamps  the  covenants  of  Genesis  as  unhistorical. 

A  very  significant  indirect  witness  to  the  change  of  religion 
at  Sinai  is  found  in  the  Pentateuchal  use  of  the  terms  "elohim" 
and  "Yahweh."  Our  point  of  departure  will  now  be  the  accounts 
embodying  the  traditions  respecting  the  first  interviews  between 
Moses  and  Yahweh  at  the  sacred  mount.  If  this  god  had  been 
worshiped  in  earlier  times  by  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  know  his  name.  The  Moab- 
ites  knew  the  name  of  their  god  Chemosh.  The  Israelites  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  their 
god.  For  all  the  heroes,  kings,  priests,  and  people  knew  and 
used  the  name  of  Yahweh.  The  name  was  a  commonplace  in 
the  mouths  of  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  Elijah, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  all  the  rest.  But,  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  when  Moses  meets  this  god  at  Sinai  he  does 
not  know  what  to  call  him.  So  he  asks  the  question,  so  strange 
to  modem  ears,  but  so  intelligible  from  the  standpoint  of  primi- 
tive religion,  "What  is  your  name?"  This  item,  together  with 
Moses'  lack  of  circumcision,  leads  to  the  inference  that  in  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Sinai  tradition  Moses  was  not  at  once 
initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Kenite  religion.  He  knew 
at  this  time  that  the  god  of  Sinai  was  an  elohim — a  god;  but 
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he  did  not  know  the  special  personal  name  of  the  god.  This 
is  hke  being  acquainted  with  a  man  without  knowing  his  name. 
Accordingly,  we  read:  "And  Moses  said  unto  the  elohim,  Be- 
hold, when  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall  say 
unto  them,  The  elohim  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you; 
and  they  shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  his  name? — ivhat  shall  I 
say  unto  them?"  (Ex.  3:13).  To  this  question  several  answers 
were  forthcoming.  In  the  first  answer  the  elohim  was  obscure 
— as  if,  like  his  Kenite  worshipers,  he  were  slow  in  admitting 
the  alien  to  the  sacred  mysteries.  For  his  answer  to  Moses  was : 
"Eh-yeh  asher  eh-yeh"  (vs.  14).  The  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion is  hard  to  render.  It  might  be  translated,  "I  am  what  I 
am."  Moses  appears  to  be  the  sole  target  of  this  reply,  for  the 
elohim  continues:  "Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Eh-yeh  hath  sent  me  unto  you"  (vs.  14).  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient,  since  the  deity  goes  on  as  follows  to  reveal 
the  full  divine  name:  "Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Yahweh,  the  elohim  of  your  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you.     This  is  my  name"   (vss. 

13-15)- 

It  appears,  then,  neither  Moses  nor  his  brethren  had  ever 
known  the  name  of  this  god.  A  more  positive  explanation  than 
the  above  was  given  at  a  later  interview,  thus:  "And  elohim 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Yahweh;  and  I 
appeared  unto  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  as  el-shaddai;  but  by 
my  name  Yahweh,  I  was  not  known  unto  them"  (Exod.  6:2, 
3).  This  is  explicit  enough.  Not  Moses,  nor  his  contempo- 
raries, nor  yet  the  putative  ancestors  of  Israel,  had  ever  known 
the  object  of  their  worship  by  his  name  Yahweh.  Let  us  con- 
sult the  book  of  Genesis,  and  see  if  this  is  true.  Were  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  ignorant  of  this  name?  That  is,  do  the  tra- 
ditions contemplate  them  as  ignorant  of  the  name?  We  are  not 
at  this  point  asking.  What  were  the  objective,  historical  facts? 
but,  What  do  the  traditions  indicate  ?  The  Abram,  or  Abraham, 
narratives  in  Genesis  begin  at  the  twelfth  chapter.  In  this 
chapter  we  read :  "And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  .... 
and  pitched  his  tent,  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Ai  on  the 
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east ;  and  there  he  huilded  an  altar  unto  Yahweh,  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  Yahweh"  (Gen.  12:6,  8).''^  Thus  Abraham  fre- 
quently uses  the  name,  beginning  in  the  chapter  cited  and  thence- 
forward  into   chap.    24.      Looking   farther,    we   read:      "And 

Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of  water And  he  went 

up    from    thence   to    Beer-sheeba And    he    builded    an 

altar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh"  (Gen.  26:18, 
23,  25).  And  farther  we  find:  "And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his 
sleep,  and  he  said.  Surely  Yahweh  is  in  this  place"  (Gen.  28 :  16). 
Thus  we  see  that  one  tradition  denies,  while  the  other 
affirms,  that  the  patriarchs  knew  the  name  of  Yahweh  before 
the  Sinai  period.  At  first  the  student  is  puzzled  by  these  contra- 
dictions; but  their  secret  is  very  easy  to  penetrate.  The  Penta- 
teuch, as  already  pointed  out,  is  a  composite  work.  It  is  the 
joining  together  of  a  number  of  documents  and  traditions  by  a 
number  of  writers  and  editors.  There  is  no  result  of  modem 
scholarship  more  certain  than  this.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion just  now  before  us,  the  contradiction  of  each  other  by 
Genesis  and  Exodus  is  clearly  the  result  of  bringing  together, 
without  harmonizing,  two  different  traditions  regarding  the 
same  fact.  After  Israel  had  been  settled  in  Canaan  for  cen- 
turies as  the  people  of  Yahweh,  and  the  idea  of  him  as  the  only 
true  God  had  arisen,  it  became  incredible  that  the  forefathers 
had  never  known  him.  Consequently,  we  have  the  traditions  in 
Genesis  which  make  the  patriarchs  call  upon  Yahweh  by  name 
and  build  altars  in  his  name.  Then,  independently  of  this, 
another  tradition  arose  which  deferred  to  the  Kenite  origin  of 
Yahweh  far  enough  to  make  the  patriarchs  and  their  descend- 
ants ignorant  of  that  name  up  to  the  time  of  Sinai;  so  that 
the  Israelites  took  up  at  this   time  the  worship  of  the  god 

*  Readers  who  are  confined  to  the  King  James  Version  lose  this  point. 
As  already  explained,  this  version  translates  Yahweh  as  "the  LORD,"  or 
"GOD,"  in  capitals,  unless  the  nattu-e  of  the  context  forces  it  to  be  more  faithful 
to  the  Hebrew,  in  which  case  it  renders  it  "Jehovah."  Except  for  an  occasional 
marginal  reading,  the  English  Revised  is  little  better.  But  the  American  Re- 
vised translates  the  Hebrew  consistently  throughout  as  "Jehovah."  Although 
even  this  barbarized  form  is  not  correct,  the  American  Version,  by  this  usage, 
exhibits  fully  the  point  under  discussion. 
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of  their  fathers  under  a  new  name.  This  of  course  collides  with 
the  other  view;  and  neither  of  them  adequately  meets  the  de- 
mands of  the  situation.  Both  try  to  adjust  the  final  system  of 
Judaism  with  the  crude  ideas  inherited  from  the  primitive  age; 
and  neither  is  successful.  If,  as  one  tradition  affirms,  the  name 
of  Yahweh  was  known  prior  to  Sinai,  how  came  it  that  Moses 
and  the  Israelities  were  all  of  them  ignorant  of  it?  And  if  to  this 
it  be  replied  that  they  had  forgotten  him  in  Egypt,  then  what 
ground  is  there  for  Yahweh's  own  appeal  to  their  memory  of 
himself  as  "the  god  of  their  fathers"?  Again,  if  the  statement 
be  correct  that  the  forefathers  knew  the  name,  then  the  state- 
ment that  they  did  not  know  it  is  incorrect.  One  or  the  other 
must  be  wrong,  since  both  cannot  be  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole, 
neither  is  right.  But  when  considered  together,  both  give  sig- 
nificant indirect  witness  to  an  important  change  of  religion  dur- 
ing the  Sinai  period. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  older  schools  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation have  a  harmonistic  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  at  this 
point.  They  contend  that  the  divergence  between  the  two  tra- 
ditions just  noted  is  apparent  and  not  real.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  patriarchs  knew  the  form  and  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Yahweh,  precisely  as  the  Book  of  Genesis  indicates;  but  that 
they  did  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  as  a  symbol 
of  his  character.  But  this  is  an  artificial  subtlety  for  which  the 
Bible  nowhere  gives  any  warrant.  When  a  biblical  writer  wants 
to  say  that  the  nature  of  Yahweh  is  not  known,  he  says  what 
he  means.  The  great  prophets  exhort  Israel  to  know  Yahweh 
— not  to  know  his  name.  "Did  not  thy  father  do  justice  and 
righteousness?  He  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
Was  not  this  to  know  me?  saith  Yahweh"  (Jer.  22:15,  16). 
Conversely,  when  the  prophets  want  to  say  that  Israel  knows  not 
Yahweh,  and  acts  contrary  to  his  righteous  character,  they  do 
not  say,  "Israel  knows  not  the  name  of  Yahweh."  The  tra- 
dition embodied  in  Exod.  6:3,  then,  means  exactly  what  it  says, 
i.  e.,  that  the  forefathers  were  ignorant  of  the  name  itself.  And 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  Genesis  tra- 
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ditions.  The  effort  to  harmonize  the  two  proceeds  upon  the 
belief  of  the  later  compilers  of  the  Bible  that  Yahweh  was  con- 
sidered as  the  one  true  God  from  the  first.  The  only  natural 
explanation  is  that  the  compilers  of  the  Bible  brought  these 
conflicting  traditions  together,  just  as  they  did  many  others, 
without  paying  special  attention  to  the  differences  between  them. 
If  it  be  said  that  they  must,  then,  have  been  exceedingly  care- 
less, the  answer  is,  that  the  biblical  material  was  not  assembled 
by  scientific  historical  critics,  but  by  men  who  were  intensely 
occupied  with  practical  religious  and  social  problems.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  the  first  paper,  the  controlling  motive  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bible  is  edification,  or  building-up,  of  men 
in  the  worship  of  God.  Two  sorts  of  people  had  a  hand  in  this 
task — the  prophets,  who  wanted  men  to  be  edified  according  to 
the  prophetic  idea ;  and  the  priests,  who  wanted  men  to  be  edified 
according  to  the  priestly  idea.  This  purpose  is  enough  to  atone 
for  such  oversights  as  the  one  here  in  view. 

Having  thus  emphasized  the  Sinai  covenant  as  a  phenom- 
enon of  primitive  religion,  what  are  we  to  conclude  as  to  the 
contents,  or  stipulations,  of  the  covenant  itself?  Did  Moses 
bring  forward  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  substance  of  it,  in  the 
name  of  Yahweh?  Did  he  lay  down  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  other  laws?  And  did  he  claim  for  Yahweh  a  monopoly  of 
Israel's  worship  which  excluded  other  gods?  We  cannot  here 
consider  these  questions  finally,  but  will  speak  of  them  in  a  pre- 
liminary way.  Granted  that  Yahwism  at  the  Sinai  period  was 
only  the  religion  of  a  local  god,  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  other  moral  laws  would  have  been  superfluous. 
In  the  clan  state  of  society,  morality  within  the  group  is  always 
regulated  by  the  consuetudinary  law  that  springs  from  the  feel- 
ing of  relationship;  and  it  is  rigidly  enforced  by  the  discipline 
of  the  clan-group.  Israel  at  this  time  was  not  a  nation,  but  at 
the  most  a  few  desert  clans.  And  in  the  clan  there  is  no  need 
for  written  law.  Nor  could  there  have  been  a  demand  for  ex- 
clusive worship  of  Yahweh.  For  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
the  Israelites  mingled  the  worship  of  Yahweh  with  that  of  other 
gods;  and  there  was  no  protest  against  this  practice  for  more 
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than  two  hundred  years.  We  shall  go  carefully  into  this  phase 
of  the  subject  at  a  later  stage  of  our  work.  At  present  we  can 
only  reiterate  that  the  history  of  Israel  down  to  Elijah  fails  to 
disclose  anything  like  the  struggle  against  other  gods  which 
comes  into  evidence  in  the  time  of  that  prophet.  It  is  a  matter 
of  fact  that  the  prophets  never  appeal  to  the  Pentateuch,  with 
its  elaborate  system  of  laws  and  its  remarkable  predictions.  Had 
there  been  a  work  of  the  kind  in  existence,  how  immensely  would 
the  prophets  have  been  strengthened  in  their  great  campaign 
against  injustice  and  the  worship  of  other  gx)ds.  But  they  made 
no  appeal  to  it  because  there  was  no  Pentateuch  to  which  they 
could  refer.  The  promulgation  of  ethical  monotheism  by  or 
through  Moses  at  Sinai  was  not  demanded  by  the  situation.  It 
would  have  been  sheer  supematuralism,  in  the  dualistic  sense, 
had  it  occurred ;  and  the  subsequent  work  of  the  prophets  and 
priests  would  merely  have  been  application  of  Mosaic  teaching 
to  the  conditions  of  later  times.  Of  course,  we  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  supernatural  revelation  to  Moses,  in  the  sense 
just  named.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  anything  of  that 
kind  in  order  to  explain  the  social  development  of  Israel  after 
the  Sinai  period.  And  if  no  such  invocation  is  necessary,  then 
a  supernatural  revelation  to  Moses  would  have  been  superfluous. 

II.    THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  CANAAN 

In  view  of  the  facts  thus  far  brought  out  by  our  examina- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  the  history  of  Israel  cannot  be  followed  back 
with  certainty  to  a  period  much  before  the  settlement  in  Canaan. 
It  is  true  that  the  Bible,  as  it  now  stands  before  us,  professes 
to  go  back  many  centuries  anterior  to  that  exciting  period. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  a  series 
of  narratives  relating  to  affairs  before  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
by  Israel.  At  first  glance  these  books  treat  history  with  a  ful- 
ness of  knowledge  and  authority  equal  to  that  which  we  find  in 
the  literature  dealing  with  affairs  after  the  settlement.  To  the  un- 
critical reader  there  seems  to  be  no  difference  between  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Judges-Samuel-Kings  narratives, 
on  the  other.     For  the  wayfaring  man  there  is  no  line  of  de- 
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markation  between  fact  and  myth.  We  seem  to  have  in  the 
Bible  a  collection  of  equally  trustworthy  books;  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  presumption  to  assert  anything  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  sociological  higher 
criticism  that  this  part  of  the  biblical  problem  has  been  care- 
fully handled  from  the  literary  and  historical  standpoints. 

If  we  look  into  the  literatures  of  all  ancient  peoples  we  find 
that  the  narratives  relating  to  the  earliest  periods  are  full  of 
miraculous,  or  supernatural,  accounts.  According  to  these  won- 
derful stories,  man  everywhere  lives  in  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
Everywhere  the  gods  mingle  with  men  and  interfere  with  the 
course  of  history.  Social  institutions  whose  origins  are  not 
clearly  understood  are  said  to  have  been  established  by  the  gods. 
But  as  we  follow  the  narratives  along  from  period  to  period, 
coming  up  through  later  and  later  times,  the  history  of  all 
ancient  peoples  loses  the  character  of  supernaturalism  and  as- 
sumes a  more  conventional,  matter-of-fact  aspect.  The  point 
where  supernatural  history  ends  and  natural  history  begins  can- 
not be  exactly  indicated  in  every  case,  for  the  reason  that  all 
early  tradition  is  a  blending  of  myth  and  fact.  In  regard  to  this 
problem,  three  stages  of  investigation  have  succeeded  each  other.* 
In  the  first  stage,  all  miraculous  traditions  are  taken  as  abso- 
lutely true.  In  the  second  stage,  all  miraculous  traditions  are 
rejected  as  absolutely  false.  In  the  third  stage,  all  miraculous 
traditions  are  carefully  and  skilfully  examined;  and  a  nucleus 
of  historical  fact  is  recognized  in  them.  Good  examples  of  the 
application  of  these  methods  are  to  be  found  in  the  treatment 
of  Greek,  Roman,  and  German  history.  And  precisely  the  same 
attitudes  have  been  taken  up  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
Israel.  The  miraculous  traditions  of  Israel  were  formerly  ac- 
cepted as  literally  true.  Then  they  were  held  to  be  pure  myths. 
But  finally,  scientific  scholarship  took  up  its  present,  mediating 
position,  in  which  the  supernatural  traditions  of  Israel,  like 
those  of  other  nations,  are  found  to  contain  a  kernel  of  histori- 
cal fact.  Now,  the  miraculous  traditions  in  question  are  more 
numerous  in  the  narratives  dealing  with  affairs  before  the  set- 

•This  has  been  emphasized  by  Professor  Budde,  of  Strassburg. 
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tlemeiit  in  Canaan  than  they  are  in  the  narratives  dealing  with 
affairs  after  the  settlement.  Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Hexateuch,  dealing  with  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  is  more  exposed  to  suspicion  than  are 
the  more  sober  narratives  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
Kings. 

At  this  point  there  are  always  some  who  rise  to  ask  how  the 
new  methods  can  draw  clear  and  trustworthy  distinctions  between 
myth  and  fact  in  the  biblical  accounts.  This  question  implies 
the  hostile  assumption  that  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  a  purely  sub- 
jective process  which  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  the  individual 
scholar.  It  is  assumed  that  the  biblical  material  itself  yields  no 
objective  criteria  for  the  guidance  of  the  investigator.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  the  critic  employs  arbitrary  standards 
which  give  one  set  of  results  in  one  case,  and  an  opposing  set  of 
results  in  another  case.  The  only  basis  for  this  charge  is  the 
immaturity  of  criticism  itself.  Although  differences  have  arisen 
between  scholars  who  have  undertaken  literary  and  historical 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  these  differences  are  outweighed  by  agree- 
ments upon  common  methods  and  results.  Many  of  the  differ- 
ences between  biblical  scholars  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
nature  of  the  Bible  itself  has  not  been  fully  perceived.  The 
question  as  to  the  standard  of  comparison  between  fact  and 
myth  in  the  biblical  narratives  does  not  merely  concern  the 
special  situation  which  is  before  us  in  the  problem  of  Israel's 
history;  it  relates  equally  to  the  problem  of  all  history.  And  it 
cannot  be  answered  without  showing  the  assimilation  of  Israel 
to  the  rest  of  human  society. 

We  have  already  indicated  three  different  items  of  agree- 
ment between  biblical  traditions  and  scientific  study  of  history. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  Israelites  are  not  a  people  apart  from  the 
world,  but  that  they  belong  to  a  great  race  consisting  of  several 
divisions,  or  families.  Another  is,  that  prior  to  the  settlement  in 
Canaan  the  Israelites  were  nomads  in  the  Arabian  wilderness. 
The  third  is,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Israelite  clans  during  the 
nomadic  period  were  dependent  upon  the  natural  food  supply. 
These  three  propositions  are  established  by  modern  research  inde- 
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pendently  of  any  statement  of  fact  in  the  Bible,  For  instance, 
the  student  of  comparative  philology  notes  the  family  resem- 
blance between  the  Hebrew  language,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Bible, 
and  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  Moabites,  and 
Mesopotamians.  As  a  result  of  long  and  careful  study,  he  de- 
clares that  the  Israelites  are  blood-relatives  of  these  other  peoples. 
Then,  after  independent  linguistic  research,  he  looks  into  the 
Hexateuch  and  finds  that  the  traditions  of  Genesis  admit  the 
kinship  connection  of  Israel  with  several  Semitic  peoples.  The 
scientific  historian  also  learns,  by  general  investigation,  that  be- 
fore any  people  acquires  a  definite  location  it  is  necessarily 
nomadic.  And  looking  into  the  Hexateuch,  we  find  that  the 
forefathers  of  Israel,  previous  to  the  acquirement  of  Canaan, 
were  wanderers.  The  modern  student  of  industrial  history  dis- 
covers that  primitive  nomadism  is  conditioned  by  the  food  sup- 
ply. And  looking  into  the  traditions  of  Israel  he  finds  that 
before  the  settlement  in  Canaan  the  nomadic  Israelites  tem- 
porarily occupied  the  pastures  of  Goshen  during  a  season  of 
awful  famine.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  the  historical  basis,  or 
kernel,  of  early  biblical  tradition.  There  is  no  denying  that  facts 
may  come  down  to  us  in  a  wrapping  of  myth. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  points  of  agreement 
are  in  respect  of  general  truths,  not  of  si>ecial  details.  Any 
people  may  belong  to  a  race  greater  than  itself.  Any  people 
is  necessarily  nomadic  before  it  finds  a  permanent  location. 
And  any  nomadic  people  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
natural  food  supply.  It  is  when  the  narratives  of  the  Hexateuch 
go  into  detail  regarding  the  history  of  Israel  before  the  settle- 
ment that  modern  criticism  interposes  its  caveat.  It  is  vitally 
important  to  bear  in  mind,  as  pointed  out  in  our  first  instalment, 
that  the  Bible  in  its  present  form  is  not  contemporary  with 
events  described ;  and  that  while  it  is  concerned  with  historical 
facts,  it  is  not  written  primarily  as  history,  but  as  edification. 
The  purpose  of  the  late  authors  and  editors  who  brought  the 
biblical  narratives  into  their  present  shape  and  connections  was 
not  the  writing  of  a  scientific  history,  but  the  promotion  of  the 
distinctive  biblical  religion.    In  other  words,  the  Bible  is  a  "tend- 
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ency  writing."  It  is  arranged  for  a  purpose  that  has  no  immedi- 
ate reference  to  history.  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
scientific  standpoint  must,  therefore,  make  due  allowance  for 
this  edification  tendency  when  estimating  the  literal  value  of 
biblical  documents  as  testimony  to  objective  historical  facts. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  emphasize  that  the  element  of  the 
miraculous,  or  supernatural  (which  bulks  larger  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch  than  elsewhere  in  the  Bible)  is  precisely  the  element  com- 
mon to  the  Bible  and  other  ancient  writings.  It  is  not  super- 
naturalism  in  the  crude,  popular  sense  that  distinguishes  the 
Bible.  The  element  of  miracle  cannot,  of  itself,  set  the  Bible  up 
in  contrast  with  other  books.  At  this  point  the  defender  of  the 
traditional  view  always  insists  upon  the  real  nature  of  the 
biblical  religion  with  its  platform  of  ethical  monotheism.  It  is 
here,  indeed,  that  the  contrast  between  the  Bible  and  other 
ancient  books  emerges  into  high  relief.  It  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
found significance  that  traditionalism  is  always  compelled  in  self- 
defense  to  shift  its  emphasis  and  appeal  to  reason  by  comparing 
the  biblical  religion  with  other  ancient  systems.  It  is  around  this 
point  of  distinction  that  our  present  question  turns.  According 
to  the  old  view  of  the  Bible,  the  Hexateuch  is  to  be  uncritically 
accepted  as  a  reliable  source  of  information.  According  to  the 
modern  view,  on  the  contrary,  the  Hexateuch  is  to  be  used  only 
with  caution.  It  is  a  report  of  history  during  the  nomadic 
period,  and  contains  only  a  kernel  of  literal  truth. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  the 
Hexateuch  as  a  source  for  history  before  the  settlement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  problem  which  engaged  us  in  the  preceding  section 
of  our  inquiry.  We  saw  that  Yahweh  was  not  only  the  god  of 
Israel,  but  that  he  was  a  covenant-god.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  investigate  the  objective,  historical  basis  of  the  cove- 
nant tradition.  We  found  that  alike  in  the  Judges-Samuel-King^ 
narrative,  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hexateuch,  the 
covenant  was  predicated  upon  a  transaction  which  took  place  a 
short  time  before  the  Israelite  invasion  and  settlement  of 
Canaan.  Yet,  in  going  to  the  Hexateuch  for  light  upon  this 
matter  we   encountered  great   difficulty   in   envisaging  history 
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which  was  enacted  in  the  very  latest  period  of  which  the  Hexa- 
teuch  treats.  The  Sinai  covenant  is  a  historical  and  sociological 
problem  of  the  first  importance;  and  if  the  details  of  the  period 
verging  upon  the  times  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  are  so 
difficult  of  restoration,  the  facts  become  even  more  obscure  as 
we  recede  farther  and  farther  into  the  Hexateuch. 

The  justification  for  beginning  connected  treatment  of  the 
social  process  in  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows :  The  presumption  is  against  the  literal 
accuracy  of  supernatural  traditions  about  the  history  of  all 
ancient  peoples.  Now,  since  the  supernatural  traditions  found  in 
biblical  literature  come  within  this  general  category,  the  pre- 
sumption is  against  them  also.  While  they  may  convey  a  kernel 
of  history,  they  are  not  literally  and  completely  history.  Until 
the  contrary  is  proved,  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  at  the  start, 
that  the  supernatural  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Israel  is  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  supernatural  in  the  literatures  of  other  ancient 
nations.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  reasonable  working-hypothesis 
that  the  traditions  about  the  interference  of  Yahweh  with 
Israelite  society  are  in  the  same  category  with  traditions  about 
the  interference  of  other  gods  with  other  societies.  Only  upon 
this  principle  do  the  early  traditions  of  any  ancient  people 
become  intelligible.  Now,  as  already  emphasized,  it  is  a  matter 
for  notice  that  the  supernatural  traditions  about  Israel's  history 
are  more  numerous  in  the  Hexateuch,  which  deals  with  affairs 
before  the  settlement,  than  they  are  in  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  the  prophets  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah.  In  the  Hexateuch, 
the  element  of  the  miraculous  is  at  the  maximum;  while  in  the 
other  books  it  is  at  the  minimum.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  Book  of  Joshua  (the  last  work  in  the  Hexateuch)  pre- 
sents a  picture  inconsistent  with  the  later  history  as  given  in 
Samuel  and  Kings ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  Book  of  Judges  harmonizes  with  Samuel 
and  Kings.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  beginning  connected 
treatment  of  the  social  process  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  as 
described  in  Judges.  We  stand  upon  this  proposition,  however, 
not  as  a  dogma,  but  as  a  reasonable  working-idea.    Our  aim  is 
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to  follow  it  out  consistently  in  order  to  see  whether  it  will  carry 
us  forward  to  a  less  difficult  and  more  intelligible  explanation 
of  the  Bible  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  traditional  view. 

In  the  period  described  by  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the 
worship  of  Yahweh,  as  actually  practiced,  is  merely  one  among 
many  worships.  Yahweh  is  regarded  as  a  real  god  among  real 
gods.  The  officially  established  religion  of  Israel  has  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  in  principle  from  the  religions  of  contemporary 
peoples  until  a  very  late  date.  Not  until  several  generations  after 
the  Exile  was  the  religion  of  Israel  finally  and  firmly  established 
in  its  distinctive  biblical  character.  This  proposition  is,  of 
course,  denied  by  adherents  of  the  older  view,  the  most  recent 
notable  instance  being  that  of  Professor  James  Orr,  whose 
elaborate  work,  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  defense 
of  the  traditional  theory.  Professor  Orr  argues  that  the  most 
reasonable  assumption  is  that  the  religion  of  Israel  acquired 
its  distinctive  character  in  the  Sinai  period,  precisely  as  narrated 
in  the  Hexateuch;  and  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  deny  this.  Yet  Dr.  Orr  admits,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  supernatural  traditions  of  other  ancient  peoples  are  not 
credible.  On  the  contrary,  we  assume  at  the  start  that  the  burden 
of  proof  rests  upon  those  who,  with  Professor  Orr,  draw  a  line 
between  biblical  and  non-biblical  traditions  about  the  super- 
natural. We  expect  to  show  that  the  ground  upon  which  this 
distinction  is  based  is  not  well  taken,  and  that  the  traditional 
view  raises  more  difficulties  than  it  solves. 

Our  serial  treatment  of  the  social  process  through  which  the 
distinctive  biblical  religion  was  evolved  begins,  therefore,  with 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  as  described  in  Judges.  It  is  well  to 
emphasize  again  that  we  have  to  choose  between  two  competing 
accounts  of  the  settlement.  This  feature  of  our  problem  has 
been  treated  briefly  at  an  earlier  stage  of  our  examination.  We 
now  take  it  up  more  fully,  and  for  a  different  purpose.  The 
first  of  the  rival  narratives,  as  we  have  observed,  is  found  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua;  the  second,  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  As  the 
Joshua  version  presents  the  same  supernatural  features  that  we 
encounter  in  the  preceding  books,  we  have  counted  it  as  a  part 
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of  the  "Hexateuch"  which  includes  the  first  six  titles  in  the 
library  of  biblical  writings.  Although  we  have  set  aside  the 
Book  of  Joshua  in  favor  of  Judges,  it  is  well  to  scrutinize  the 
former  narrative  quite  closely  at  this  point  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  real  nature  of  the  settlement  by  means  of  the  sharp 
contrast  between  the  rival  versions. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  consists  of  two  parts,  a  glowing  account 
of  a  successful  attack  by  Israel  upon  the  land  of  Canaan  (chaps. 
1-12),  and  an  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  by  lot  among 
the  victors  (chaps.  13-24).  According  to  this  treatise,  the  con- 
quest was  achieved  by  a  military  organization  composed  of  the 
fighting-men  of  all  the  Israelite  clans.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral was  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses.  The  campaign  was 
short  and  sharp,  and  the  victory  magnificent  and  sweeping. 
Miraculous  help  from  Yahweh  in  heaven  was  given  the  invad- 
ing army.  The  line  of  approach  from  the  eastern  wilderness  lay 
through  the  river  Jordan,  which  was  then  at  flood  stage.  As 
the  priests,  bearing  the  ark  of  Yahweh,  entered  the  swirling 
waters  there  was  opened  before  them  a  wide  path  straight  across 
the  river.  Through  this  avenue  the  host  of  Israel  marched  on 
dry  land,  the  waters  rising  like  walls  on  both  sides  of  them. 
They  passed  around  the  city  of  Jericho  Seven  times,  after  which 
the  walls  of  the  city  fell  flat.  The  city  was  taken,  and  "utterly 
destroyed,"  both  man  and  beast  (6:21).  From  Jericho  the 
campaign  passed  on  to  the  city  of  Ai,  where  the  soldiers  of 
Joshua  completely  exterminated  the  inhabitants  (8:26).  And 
now,  the  kings  of  Canaan,  greatly  alarmed,  effected  a  coalition 
and  put  a  mighty  army  in  the  field  against  the  invaders.  The 
ensuing  battle,  of  course,  went  in  favor  of  Israel.  Great  stones 
rained  from  heaven  upon  the  Canaanites.  The  sun  and  the 
moon  stood  still.  The  clock  of  time  was  put  back.  The  forces 
of  the  universe  were  held  in  check  until  the  army  of  Joshua  had 
completed  its  terrible  work.  After  the  Canaanite  army  had  been 
thus  put  out  of  the  field,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
land  was  resumed  (  10:28  ff).  Makkedah,  Lachish.  Gezer,  Eglon, 
Hebron,  Debir — these  and  other  ancient  cities  were  taken  and 
their  inhabitants  were  destroyed.    "So  Joshua  smote  all  the  land, 
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the  hill-country,  and  the  south,  and  the  lowland,  and  the  slopes, 
and  all  their  kings.  He  left  none  remaining,  and  he  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  breathed"  (10:40).  "So  Joshua  took  the 
whole  land"  ( 1 1 :23).  The  conquest  being  now  complete,  the  soil 
was  divided  among  the  families  and  clans  of  Israel,  who  settled 
down  to  peaceful  occupation.  In  the  closing  verses  of  the  book, 
we  read  that  after  the  i>eople  had  been  sent  away,  every  man  to 
his  inheritance,  it  came  to  pass  that  Joshua  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  border  of  his  estate  in  the  hill-country  of  Ephraim. 

The  account  of  the  invasion  found  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
as  we  have  seen,  contrasts  vividly  with  the  foregoing  narrative. 
In  the  first  place,  the  compiler  of  Judges  takes  the  view  that  the 
invasion  of  Canaan  did  not  occur  during  the  lifetime  of  Joshua, 
but  after  his  death.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  that  the  children  of  Israel  asked  of  Yahweh,  saying, 
Who  shall  go  up  for  us  first  against  the  Canaanites,  to  fight 
against  them?"  (Judg.  1:1).  In  this  view,  Joshua  was  not  a 
factor  in  the  invasion.  There  was  no  commanding  general. 
Nor  were  the  Israelites  organized  into  a  single,  grand  army.  On 
the  contrary,  the  invaders  went  up  in  separate  clan-groups,  each 
fighting  for  itself. 

Before  invading  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  Israel- 
ites appear  to  have  established  themselves  first  of  all  in  the  hills 
of  Gilead  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  here  that  the  clan  of 
Reuben  was  said  to  have  located,  whose  father  is  called  the 
"first-bom"  of  Israel,  probably  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Gilead  was  the  earliest  Israelite  settlement  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
49:3;  Josh.  22:9).  No  notice  of  the  conquest  of  this  region  is 
found  in  Judges;  yet  Gilead  appears  in  that  book  to  have  been 
Israelite  from  a  very  early  period.  It  had  this  character  in  the 
time  of  Deborah  (Judg,  5:17).  It  was  inhabited  by  Israelites 
in  the  days  of  Gideon  (Judg.,  chap.  8).  A  little  later  it  furnished 
an  inconspicuous  "judge"  in  the  person  of  Jair  (Judg.  10:3). 
The  hero  Jephthah  was  from  Gilead  (Judg.  11  :i).  The  first 
military  exploits  of  King  Saul  were  in  defense  of  the  Gileadite 
village  of  Jabesh  (I  Sam.,  chap.  11).  It  was  Mahanaim  in  Gilead 
that  received  Ishbaal,  the  fugitive  son  of  Saul,  when  the  kingdom 
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was  falling  away  to  David  (II  Sam,  2  :8).  The  same  town  was 
also  a  refuge  for  David  when  he  fled  from  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  Absalom's  revolt  (II  Sam.  17:24).  It  was  from  the 
hills  of  Gilead  that  Elijah,  the  first  of  the  great  prophets,  broke 
forth  in  defense  of  the  ancient  customs  and  religion  of  Israel 
(I  Kings  17:1).  A  company  of  Gileadites  aided  in  the  dethrone- 
ment of  an  Israelite  king  who  did  "that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Yahweh"  (II  Kings  15  123-25).  It  is  well  to  put  stress 
upon  the  settlement  of  this  region.  For,  while  it  played  on  the 
whole  an  inconspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Israel;  while  it 
remained  in  the  background  from  first  to  last;  yet  it  represents 
one  of  the  characteristic  social  elements  in  Israel.  Gilead  stands 
for  the  backwoods,  inhabited  by  a  population  tenacious  of  the 
primitive  clan  customs  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  Israelite  society. 
It  was  more  closely  identified  with  pastoralism  than  with  agri- 
culture: "Gilead  was  a  place  fit  for  cattle"  (Num.  32:1).  It 
was  here  that  the  goats  lay  along  the  hillsides  (Song  4:1).  It 
was  here  that  the  people  fed  in  the  days  of  old  (Mic.  7:14). 
And  it  was  to  the  primitive  life  of  Gilead  that  Israel  should  be 
restored  after  the  dispersion  (Zech.  10:10;  cf.  Jer.  50:19). 
Gilead,  therefore,  seems  to  have  given  the  Israelites  their  first 
foothold  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  From  these  early  settlements, 
the  clans  went  forth  to  gain  other  parts  of  the  territory. 

According  to  the  first  chapter  of  Judges,  the  clan  of  Manas- 
seh  invaded  central  Canaan.  This  district  includes  the  famous 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  breaks  in  at  the  sea-coast  on  the  west, 
penetrates  the  central  range  of  hills,  and  gives  a  passage  to  the 
Jordan.  The  Canaanites  of  this  region  were  entrenched  in  a 
number  of  well-built  and  strongly  fortified  cities.  All  ancient 
cities  of  size  and  importance  were  surrounded  by  high  walls  and 
guarded  by  towers  and  forts.  The  district  of  Esdraelon  was  the 
seat  of  several  such  places.  The  easternmost  of  these  was  the 
city  of  Beth-shean,  which  lay  only  three  miles  from  the  Jordan. 
From  the  east  wall  of  Beth-shean,  one  could  see  the  edge  of  the 
Gilead  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  As  this  city  com- 
manded a  main  traveled  road,  its  importance  was  great.  On  the 
west  it  was  in  touch  with  other  cities  of  like  disposition.     These 
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were  Ibleam,  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  Dor.  These  places  were 
an  association  of  defense  in  the  plain.  Each  was  encircled  by- 
many  dependent  villages,  which  are  spoken  of  by  the  Hebrew 
text  as  "daughters."  It  is  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that  the 
clan  of  Manasseh,  venturing  across  the  Jordan  from  Gilead, 
should  meet  with  only  partial  success  in  driving  out  the  earlier 
inhabitants.  Not  only  did  the  walled  cities  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  survive  the  assault,  but  even  the  dependent  agricul- 
tural villages  round  about  them  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Canaanites.  An  ancient  fortified  city  served  at  once  as  a  de- 
fense for  its  own  immediate  population  and  as  a  refuge  for  the 
dwellers  of  contiguous  hamlets  in  times  of  danger.  This  is 
indicated  by  Jeremiah,  who  shows  that  in  war-time  the  cry  was, 
"Assemble  yourselves  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  fortified  cities" 
(Jer.  4:5).  Thus  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Israelite  invasion, 
for  "Manasseh  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shean 
and  its  daughters  (i.e.,  villages),  nor  of  Taanach  and  its  vil- 
lages, nor  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and  its  villages,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Ibleam  and  its  villages,  nor  the  inhabitants  of 
Megiddo  and  its  villages;  but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in 
that  land"  (Judg.  1:27),  The  text  as  it  now  stands  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  Canaanites  inhabiting  these  towns  in  the 
plain  were  in  time  reduced  to  slavery  by  Israel.  But  this  is 
clearly  an  editorial  explanation  designed  to  save  the  pride  of 
later  times,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  What  really  came  to 
pass  was  this:  The  clan  of  Manasseh  was  forced  into  the 
hills  abutting  the  southern  side  of  the  plain.  This  region  was 
a  part  of  what  later  came  to  be  known  as  "the  hill  country 
of  Ephraim."  It  contained  no  strong  cities  like  Beth-shean, 
so  that  it  offered  a  field  for  diversion  of  the  Manassites.  Here 
among  the  farms  and  pastures  of  the  hills  the  rustic  Canaanites 
were  in  some  cases  exterminated  and  in  other  cases  forced 
into  slavery.  The  outstanding  fact  here  is  that  the  clan  of 
Manasseh  obtained  freehold  estates  by  right  of  conquest  in 
the  hills  of  central  Canaan.  Various  biblical  traditions  warrant 
the  above  statement  that  the  country  Canaanites  who  did  not 
enjoy  protection  of  the  walled  cities  were  partly  exterminated 
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and  partly  enslaved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  warrant  for 
asserting  that  Canaanites  who  lived  in  or  near  the  walled  cities 
were  thrown  into  bondage.  For  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
as  we  shall  see  more  fully  below,  the  free  Canaanites  and  the 
free  Israelites  accepted  each  other's  presence  and  intermarried 
(Judg.  3:5,  etc.).  At  present,  however,  our  main  concern  is 
with  the  distribution  of  all  social  groups  in  the  land  in  the 
period  of  settlement  that  followed  the  invasion. 

North  of  the  plain  the  newcomers  met  the  same  fortune  as 
did  the  Manassites,  for  "Zebulun  drove  not  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Kitron,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Naholol;  but  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  among  them"  (Judg.  1 130).  To  the  same  effect,  we  are 
told  that  the  clan  of  Asher,  which  also  located  north  of  the 
plain,  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  Canaanite 
cities  Acco,  Sidon,  Ahlab,  Achzib,  Helbah,  Aphik,  and  Rehob; 
"But  the  Asherites  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  for  they  did  not  drive  them  out"  (Judg.  1 131  f.). 
Likewise,  the  clan  of  Naphtali,  which  also  located  in  the  same 
district,  "drove  not  out  the  inhabitants  of  Beth-shemesh,  nor 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-anath;  but  he  dwelt  among  the  Canaan- 
ites" (Judg.  1:33). 

Turning  southward  from  the  plain  we  find  that  the  power- 
ful clan  of  Ephraim  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  in  the  hill- 
country  just  below  the  possessions  acquired  by  Manasseh.  But 
it  had  no  better  success  than  the  other  clans  in  reducing  the 
fortified  cities  of  the  Canaanites.  For  we  read  that  "Ephraim 
drove  not  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer;  but  the 
Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them"  (Judg.  i  :2g).  Other 
strongholds  in  this  region,  that  were  not  taken,  were  the  four 
cities  of  the  Gibeonite  confederacy.  Their  names  are  Gibeon, 
Kiriath-jearim,  Beeroth,  and  Chephirah.  No  mention  of  them 
is  made  in  Judges;  but  the  Book  of  Joshua  attempts  to  explain 
their  survival  in  Canaanite  hands  as  the  result  of  a  treaty  with 
Israel  obtained  by  deception  on  the  part  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh., 
chap.  9).  It  is  not  clear  why  they  are  not  mentioned  in  Judges; 
but  in  II  Sam.,  chap.  21,  Gibeon  appears  as  a  city  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  of  alien  descent  even  in  the  times  of  Saul  and  David.    In 
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this  passage  the  people  of  Gibeon  are  spoken  of  as  "Amorites," 
which  is  an  alternative  biblical  term  for  Canaanites.  Two  other 
cities  call  for  notice  here:  "And  the  Amorites  forced  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  into  the  hill  country:  for  they  would  not  sufiFer 
them  to  come  down  into  the  valley.  But  the  Amorites  would 
dwell  in  Mount  Heres,  in  Aijalon,  and  in  Shaalbim"  ( Judg.  i  :34. 
35).  Another  unconquered  city  was  Hazor,  the  location  of 
which  is  uncertain  (Judg.  4:2).  Southeast  of  Gibeon  was  the 
city  of  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,  which  lay  among  the  hills  of  Judah. 
We  have  shown  the  documentary  conflict  in  regard  to  this  place 
in  our  second  instalment.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  recall 
that  Jerusalem,  like  so  many  other  alien  cities,  was  not  taken  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  (Josh.  15  :63 ;  Judg.  1:21);  that  it  re- 
mained foreign  through  the  premonarchic  period  (Judg. 
i9:iof. )  ;  and  that  it  was  finally  taken  by  King  David,  who  did 
not  exterminate  its  inhabitants  (II  Sam.,  chap.  5). 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Israelite  invasion  and  settle- 
ment of  Canaan  was  a  feeling  of  intense  hostility  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Canaanites.  It  was  but  natural  for  the  older 
inhabitants  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  strange  clans  whose  avowed 
object  was  possession  of  the  entire  land.  Nor  could  the  intrud- 
ers themselves  r^ard  their  intended  victims  with  friendly  feel- 
ings. After  the  first  wave  of  conquest  had  surged  into  the 
land,  the  situation  became  so  tense  that  the  Canaanites  could  not 
think  of  permitting  the  enemy  to  settle  peacefully  down  without 
making  a  final  struggle  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  first  chapter  of  Judges  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Canaanites  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  were  confined  mostly  to 
defensive  operations.  But  they  presently  undertook  an  active 
campaign  against  the  intruders.  A  combination  of  the  Canaan- 
ites was  organized,  headed  by  Jabin,  king  of  the  unconquered 
city  of  Hazor   (Judg.,  chap.  4),®   The  allies  began  to  collect 

•Judg.  4:2  calls  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  as  if  the  Canaanites  were  a  single 
nation.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  the  more  reliable  sources,  e.  g.,  Judg., 
chap.  I,  in  which  the  Canaanites  appear  as  a  crowd  of  independent  city-states. 
Jabin  is  given  this  title  in  a  passage  which  comes  from  the  late  editor  of 
Judges,  who   supplied  the   pragmatic   framework   of  the  book.     In   chap.    5   the 
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their  army,  under  the  command  of  Sisera,  in  the  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  IsraeHtes,  inspired  by  the 
prophetess  Deborah,  who  sang  of  their  common  faith  in  Yahweh 
the  war-god,  began  to  muster  on  Mount  Tabor.  The  hill  of 
Tabor,  standing  a  few  miles  east  of  Nazareth,  looks  down  upon 
the  plain  from  its  northern  approach.  It  rises  from  the  end  of 
a  ridge  that  goes  back  toward  Galilee.  The  fighting  men  of 
Israel,  gathered  on  the  flat  top  of  Tabor,  could  see  the  signs 
of  Canaanite  activity  in  the  plain  below ;  and  they  waited  for 
the  signal  to  rush  down  upon  the  enemy.  Deborah's  war  song 
in  Judg.,  chap.  5.,  implies  that  the  season  was  winter.  At  this 
time  the  river  Kishon  overflows  its  banks,  and  converts  a  part 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  into  a  morass.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  Canaanites  would  have  chosen  this  place  as  a  winter 
battlefield;  but  it  was  a  convenient  mustering  ground,  central 
in  location,  through  which  many  an  army  has  marched.  Abruptly 
descending  from  Tabor,  in  the  midst  of  a  rain-storm,  the 
Israelite  host  of  ten  thousand  rushed  upon  the  army  of  Sisera. 
The  Canaanites  broke  in  confusion  and  fled,  their  horses  and 
chariots  floundering  in  the  muddy  plain.^^  Sisera  himself  left 
his  chariot  and  fled  afoot,  only  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of 
Jael,  a  Kenite  woman,  who  was  true  to  the  covenant  between 
her  people  and  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
day,  it  was  declared  that  Yahweh  himself  had  left  his  throne  on 
Sinai,  and  come  riding  on  a  thunder-cloud  to  the  help  of  Israel. 
Study  of  this  battle  helps  to  fix  in  mind  the  social  geography 
of  Canaan  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Book  of  Judges. 
The  date  of  the  battle  is  not  known ;  but  it  probably  took  place 
within  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlements.  Its  effect  was  to 
confirm  the  title  of  the  Israelite  clans  to  the  farms  and  pasture 
lands  which  they  had  seized  in  the  open  country.  As  the  Israel- 
ites were  this  time  on  the  defensive,  they  made  no  attempt  to 

ancient  war-song  of  Deborah  speaks  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  as  the  kings  of 
Canaan  (vs.  19).  Sisera  here  comes  forward  as  a  leading  Canaanite  king,  and 
not  as  captain  of  the  army  of  the  mythical  Jabin. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in   1799  the  Turkish  cavalry  met  with   the 
same  fate,  in  the  same  place,  when  pursued  by  the  army  of  Napoleon. 
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increase  the  area  of  their  conquests.  No  doubt  the  victory  was 
purchased  with  much  loss  of  Hfe;  and  the  Israehtes  were  not 
wholly  united,  as  the  Deborah  Song  shows  (Judg,  5:16,  17). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Canaanites  made  no  further  effort  to 
expel  the  newcomers. 

The  immediate  outcome  of  the  invasion,  then,  was  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Israelites  in  the  hill-country  of  Gilead,  the  hill- 
country  of  Ephraim,  and  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  Practically 
all  of  the  ancient  fortified  cities,  together  with  neighboring 
dependent  villages,  remained  in  control  of  the  Canaanites. 
Neither  the  old  nor  the  new  inhabitants  had  a  national  organi- 
zation. The  Canaanites  were  a  crowd  of  "city-states,"  which 
occasionally  co-operated  against  enemies.  The  Israelites,  or 
some  of  them,  had  the  common  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  possi- 
bly some  traditions  of  common  blood;  but  it  was  as  difficult  to 
bring  them  into  a  single  organization  as  it  was  to  form  a  general 
union  of  the  older  inhabitants. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  SOCIOLOGY  EXAMINED 


HENRY  JONES  FORD 


Professor  Albion  W.  Small  has  generously  allowed  me  un- 
restricted space  in  which  to  reply  to  criticisms  upon  my  article 
in  The  Nation  on  "The  Pretensions  of  Sociology."  In  his  own 
comments  Professor  Small  remarks  that  it  suited  me  "to  ignore 
the  methodological  argument."  That  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  an  article  which  was  devoted  to  sociological  doctrine 
and  its  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  which,  as  it  was 
addressed  to  the  general  public,  avoided  technical  nomenclature 
so  far  as  possible.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that 
I  ignored  the  methodological  argument;  on  the  contrary  I  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  issue  was  one  of  method- 
ology. Professor  Ellwood  in  his  comments  admits  that  I  noted 
that  issue.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  now  comply  with  Professor 
Small's  wishes  by  "meeting  sociology  frankly  on  that  plane." 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  fitting  occasion  for  argument  of 
that  character,  for  my  antagonism  to  sociology  is  rooted  in 
methodological  considerations.  It  is  just  for  the  reason  that 
the  matter  of  methodology  is  so  important  that  I  have  presented 
the  issue  so  squarely.  When  definite  propositions  are  advanced 
without  any  attempt  at  hedging  the  basis  is  laid  for  profitable 
controversy.  If  I  venture  to  differ  with  sociologists  as  to  the 
scientific  value  of  their  speculations,  the  antagonism  is  purely  a 
matter  of  logical  form  and  is  accompanied  by  sincere  personal 
respect  for  them.  It  should  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  going 
out  of  my  way  to  attack  sociology.  It  proposes,  as  part  of  its 
scheme,  that  political  science  shall  be  regarded  as  a  province  of 
sociology.  Since  it  confronts  the  student  of  political  science 
with  an  assertion  of  sovereignty,  surely  he  has  a  right  to  criti- 
cize its  pretensions. 
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With  this  object  in  view,  I  have  heretofore  laid  down  these 
propositions:  (i)  There  is  not  now  a  science  of  sociology.  (2) 
There  never  will  be,  for  sociology  is  based  upon  a  methodo- 
logical concept  that  is  not  valid.  These  propositions  have  called 
forth  replies  published  in  the  July  number  of  this  journal  which 
I  shall  now  examine.  They  virtually  concede  the  truth  of  the 
first  proposition,  for  they  go  no  farther  than  to  claim  that 
sociology  is  a  science  in  the  making,  and  that  the  difficulties  it 
experiences  in  finding  itself  are  just  such  in  their  general  nature 
as  every  recognized  branch  of  science  has  had  to  pass  through 
in  its  development.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  sociology  will 
ever  extricate  itself.  Scholastic  systems  quite  as  elaborate  and 
highly  classified  as  sociology  now  is,  were  unable  to  stand  the 
strain  and  had  to  be  discarded — as,  for  instance,  alchemy  and 
astrology.  Whether  or  not  any  projected  system  of  knowledge 
will  endure  depends  not  upon  its  purpose,  nor  upon  the  zeal  of 
its  advocates,  but  upon  the  security  of  its  fundamental  concept, 
and  its  serviceability  in  providing  systematic  accommodation  for 
verified  data.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  what  Professors  Small 
and  Ell  wood  have  to  say  about  the  importance  of  the  aims  of 
sociology  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  All  that  might  have  been 
said  of  alchemy  and  astrology  in  their  day  of  scientific  preten- 
sion, but  that  did  not  save  them  from  being  discredited  and  re- 
jected by  the  scientific  world.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  whether 
sociology  means  well,  but  whether  it  is  true — true  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  a  vision  of  reality  and  is  not  misled  by  appearances. 

Let  us  consider  the  reasons  advanced  for  believing  that  soci- 
ology has  in  it  the  making  of  a  science.  Professor  Small,  while 
contending  that  it  is  "the  most  impressive  body  of  social  science 
in  the  world,"^  does  not  define  it  as  a  science,  but  holds  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  methodological  movement  or  endeavor. 
He  admits  that  European  scholarship  has  not  taken  much  stock 
in  sociology  as  such,  but  he  explains  this  by  saying  that  it 
has  something  just  as  good,  and  which  indeed  is  sociology  in 

^  Cf.  "The  Vindication  of  Sociology,"  Am.  Jour,  of  Sociol.,  XV,  9. 
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everything  but  name.  He  makes  citations  showing  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  German  political  economists  to  the  psychology 
of  motive,  and  he  remarks  that  "they  illustrate  very  clearly  why 
the  demand  for  a  distinct  sociological  methodology  has  been  less 
acute  in  Germany  than  in  the  English-speaking  countries."  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  logic  of  this  is  that  it  does  not  matter  in 
which  direction  you  go  so  long  as  you  know  where  you  want  to 
arrive.  I  think  it  matters  a  great  deal ;  one  cannot  reach  any  goal 
unless  one  moves  toward  it.  The  notion  that  one  methodology  is 
as  good  as  another,  so  long  as  it  is  addressed  to  the  same  class  of 
problems,  is  to  my  mind  a  logical  absurdity.  The  essence  of  sci- 
entific rank  in  any  body  of  knowledge  is  that  it  methodizes  the 
facts  with  which  it  deals,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  their 
proper  relations.  A  methodological  scheme  is  therefore  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  claim  of  scientific  standing,  but  the  claimant 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  validity  of  its  scheme.  Professor  Ell- 
wood  sees  this  point.  He  admits  that  the  problems  with  which 
sociology  proposes  to  deal  are  not  new,  and  he  adds  "nor  is 
sociology  a  new  science  except  in  the  sense  that  it  proposes  to 
attack  these  problems  by  the  new  methods  of  positive  science."^ 
That  is  to  say,  it  claims  to  be  a  science  because  it  has  or  is 
acquiring  a  special  methodology  different  from  that  of  other 
sciences,  and  performing  a  service  that  they  are  unable  to  render. 
I  have  no  trouble  in  following  Professor  Ellwood's  argument 
and  unreservedly  admit  that  his  case  in  this  respect  is  sound  in 
logical  formulation.  Sociology  has  its  own  methodological 
scheme  and  to  that  extent  its  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  science  are 
well  founded.  But  to  make  good  its  claim  its  methodological 
scheme  must  be  valid.  It  appears  to  me  that  usually  in  socio- 
logical literature  the  security  of  its  methodological  basis  is 
regarded  as  obvious.  Faith  in  the  possibilities  of  sociology, 
which  gives  ardor  to  the  efforts  of  so  many  sincere  and  indus- 
trious workers,  seems  to  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  there 
must  needs  be  a  province  for  a  science  construing  the  phenomena 
of  human  life  in  terms  of  association  among  individuals.  They 
seem  to  think  that  this  is  too  plain  for  argument,  since  it  is 

*Cf.  "The  Science  of  Sociology:  A  Reply,"  Am,  Jour,  of  Social.,  XV,  106. 
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apparent  to  common  observation  and  ordinary  experience  that 
all  human  institutions  are  forms  of  companionship  among  indi- 
viduals. This  is  the  major  premise  of  sociological  dialectic. 
With  that  granted  the  rest  follows  by  strict  logfical  inference. 
It  is  historically  evident  that  institutions  vary  greatly  in  time 
and  space.  Every  age  has  its  own  pattern.  Every  country, 
every  people,  and  indeed  almost  every  community,  in  every  age, 
has  its  own  pattern.  Therefore  social  phenomena  are  very  com- 
plex. And  yet  since  they  all  apparently  result  from  individual 
activities,  the  problem  of  establishing  sociology  as  a  science 
resolves  itself  into  the  determination  of  categories  of  individual 
volition.  The  task  is  difficult — yea,  stupendous;  and  yet  it  is 
well  worthy  of  all  the  labor  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it; 
because  it  means  nothing  less  than  attainment  by  humanity  of 
the  power  to  control  the  destinies  of  humanity.  Such  is  the 
high  source  of  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  sustains  the  sociol- 
ogists in  their  futile  labors  and  makes  them  patient  of  the 
present  confusion  that  allows  quacks  and  charlatans  to  figure  as 
sociologists  with  as  good  a  right  as  any.  Hence  Professor  Ell- 
wood  feels  justified  in  saying  that  "he  who  opposes  sociology  as 
such  is  unconsciously  an  enemy  of  mankind." 

But  what  if  the  major  premise  that  has  been  mentioned  is 
invalid?  What  if,  in  assuming  that  institutions  may  be  con- 
strued as  forms  of  human  companionship,  the  sociologists  are 
deceived  by  appearances,  the  truth  being,  as  is  so  generally  the 
case  with  scientific  truth,  that  the  reality  is  very  different  from 
the  appearance,  so  that  sociology  is  as  much  astray  as  a  system 
of  astronomy  would  be  if  based  upon  the  apparent  fact  that  the 
earth  is  flat.  This  is  a  point  which,  apparently,  it  does  not 
occur  to  the  sociologists  to  consider.  Even  if  they  touch  upon  it, 
they  seem  to  be  oblivious  to  its  importance,  although  it  is  really 
vital.  A  good  instance  of  this  appears  in  Stuckenberg's  Sociol- 
ogy— The  Science  of  Human  Society.  He  correctly  declares 
that  the  essential  concept  of  sociology  is  "the  genesis  of  society 
from  individuals."^  Society  is  the  genus,  and  "of  this  genus  all 
existing  societies  are  species  or  differentiations.     Thus  under 
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the  genus  society  we  have  such  species  as  the  family,  the  church, 
the  state,  each  of  which  contains  a  large  number  of  specific  or 
concrete  societies."*  A  little  later  on  he  notes  that  "the  'endless 
multiplicity'  of  society  is  perplexing,  and  there  is  a  strong  tempn 
tation  to  make  the  state  the  unity  of  which  the  multiplicity  is  but 
a  differentiation  or  at  least  an  integral  part  of  the  state. "^  Here 
is  a  hypothesis  diametrically  opposed  to  the  sociological  hypo- 
thesis. It  proposes  as  the  true  causal  order,  not  that  humanity 
creates  the  state,  as  sociology  holds,  but  that  the  state  creates 
humanity.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  as  to  any  need  of  investi- 
gation to  decide  which  hypothesis  is  sound.  Stuckenberg  dis- 
misses the  matter  by  remarking:  "But  since  society  existed  be- 
fore the  state,  and  since  all  that  now  exists  cannot  be  claimed 
as  political,  we  are  obliged  to  look  for  another  bond  of  union 
than  that  of  the  state  in  order  to  interpret  non-political  associa- 
tions." 

But  did  human  society  exist  before  the  state?  Mr.  Stucken- 
berg's  statement  begs  this  important  question,  and  the  logic  of 
his  comment  amounts  to  this:  the  political  hypothesis  cannot  be 
accepted  because  it  is  incompatible  with  the  sociological  hypo- 
thesis and  the  sociological  hypothesis  is  manifestly  true.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  Professor  Ellwood  remarking:  "It  would 
seem  to  be  plain  without  argument,  then,  that  the  state  is  but  one 
of  many  forms  of  association  with  which  sociology  may  deal." 
Indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  a  sociologist  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  the  truth  may  be  just  the  other  way 
from  what  he  supposes;  that,  instead  of  the  genesis  of  society 
from  individuals,  what  has  taken  place  is  the  genesis  of  indi- 
viduals from  society;  that  man  did  not  make  the  state  but  the 
state  made  man  and  that  it  is  an  institution  that  existed  before 
the  human  species  was  formed  and  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  human  species  was  developed ;  that  the  state  and  government 
are  not  the  same  thing,  but  that  government  is  simply  particular 
structure  arising  within  the  state;  and  that  the  state  includes 
society  just  as  any  entity  includes  all  its  parts.     Such  notions  as 

*Loc.  cit.,  p.  9. 
*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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these  are  not  refuted  or  rejected;  they  are  simply  ignored.  That 
the  fundamental  concept  of  sociology  should  be  fallacious  seems 
as  incredible  as  was  at  one  time  the  statement  that  the  earth  is 
really  round  and  not  flat,  despite  the  testimony  of  common-sense. 

II 

At  times  Professor  Small  uses  language  which  seems  to  im- 
ply that  sociology  as  a  term  connotes  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  the  methods  of  positive  science  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  human  nature  and  its  institutions.  It  would  follow  that 
if  sociology  were  discarded  in  favor  of  a  system  of  quite 
different  terminology  that  would  be  "sociology  in  everything 
but  name."  I  am  unable  to  recognize  any  scientific  quality  in 
such  a  statement.  It  reminds  me  of  the  reasons  (in  Thackeray's 
Pendennis)  which  Captain  Shandon  gave  for  naming  his  new 
paper  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "Because  everything  must  have  a 
name.  My  dog  Ponto  has  got  a  name."  If  the  term  sociology 
is  not  a  mere  appellation  that  may  be  applied  indifferently  to  any 
methodological  scheme,  according  to  one's  taste  and  fancy,  I 
submit  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  related  to  its  etymology  and 
that  it  connotes  the  hypothesis  that  institutional  development  is 
to  be  construed  in  terms  of  association  among  individuals.  It 
postulates  the  existence  of  human  beings  and  proposes  to  ac- 
count for  the  associations  they  form.  As  Professor  Small  puts 
the  case  in  his  General  Sociology,  the  subject-matter  of  sociology 
is  "the  process  of  human  association."  This  statement  is  cited 
with  approval  by  Professor  Ellwood,  who  goes  on  to  remark 
that  despite  the  great  variety  of  sociological  investigation,  "the 
object  of  the  sociologist's  attention  is  always  the  associational 
process,  that  is,  the  psychical  interactions  of  individuals."® 
The  italics  are  Professor  Ellwood's  own. 

When  I  criticize  sociology,  I  desire  to  be  understood  as  criti- 
cizing this  hypothesis.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my  thought 
than  any  notion  of  antagonizing  "the  natural-science  view  of 
human  society,"  or  of  resisting  scientific  effort  "for  obtaining  an 
all-sided  comprehensive  view  of  the  social  life  as  opposed  to 

*Am.  Jour,  of  Social.,  XIII,  311. 
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fractional  or  one-sided  views, "'^  On  the  contrary,  the  reason 
why  I  turned  against  sociology  after  long  study  was  that  it 
seemed  to  me  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  just  those 
objects ;  that  it  was  essentially  a  false  start,  from  which  scholar- 
ship would  have  to  withdraw  before  a  true  start  could  be  made. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  extent  to  which  American  scholar- 
ship has  been  committed  to  this  false  start,  as  compared  with 
the  European  situation,  is  a  misfortune  whose  consequences  are 
apparent  when  what  passes  in  this  country  for  thmking  on  politi- 
cal and  social  problems  is  compared  with  discussion  by  European 
publicists,  I  attribute  this  to  the  vast  influence  which  Herbert 
Spencer's  writings  acquired  in  this  country.  Owing  chiefly  to 
the  energetic  exploitation  of  a  New  York  publishing  house  he 
had  "a  boom"  in  this  country  such  as  he  never  had  in  his  own 
and  we  accepted  his  views  in  a  spirit  of  colonial  deference.  Our 
intellectuals  have  been  parroting  his  phrases  ever  since,  and  his 
methodology  rests  on  our  thinking  like  a  colossus  of  lead.  Al- 
though the  flaws  of  his  logic  are  too  abundant  to  escape  the 
notice  even  of  his  disciples,  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  categories 
is  now  admitted,  yet  his  concept  of  the  individual  as  a  monad 
still  survives  and  it  gives  to  sociology  its  characteristic  point  of 
view.  Toward  the  last  he  arrived  at  opinions  that  cut  the  ground 
from  under  his  own  and  all  other  systems  of  sociology,  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  apppreciated  their  logical  significance.  In 
his  Data  of  Ethics  he  defines  the  state  as  "society  in  its  corporate 
capacity."*  The  definition  is  given,  parenthetically,  in  discussing 
social  rights  and  duties  and  the  subject  is  not  pursued.  Never- 
theless, it  is  revolutionary  in  its  effect  on  his  system.  If  the 
state  is  the  corpus,  whereof  society  is  the  structure,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  ignore  the  state,  on 
which  he  formerly  insisted?  It  is  as  logically  absurd  as  that  a 
bird  should  ignore  air;  or  a  fish,  water.  And  if  the  state  is  the 
corpus,  we  must  look  to  its  ontogeny  for  the  explanation  of  its 
structure  and  the  nature  of  its  unit  life.  That  is  to  say,  he  here 
abruptly  forsakes  the  sociological  hypothesis  for  the  political 
hypothesis  as  a  methodological  concept. 

"*  Loc.  cit.,  XV,  109.  *Part  IV,  "Justice,"  pp.  186,  221. 
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III 

There  is  only  one  way  of  settling  the  methodological  issue. 
We  must  adopt  the  natural-science  view  of  human  society,  and 
scrutinize  the  human  species  just  as  we  should  any  other  species. 
Upon  this  point  I  proposed  recourse  to  Darwin's  observations. 
In  his  reply  Professor  Ellwood  remarks  that  I  seem  to  be  un- 
aware that  Darwinian  theories  "have  recently  been  shaken  to 
their  foundations,  and  that  a  theory  of  society  built  upon  them 
may  be  no  more  secure  than  other  theories."  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  tenor  of  discussion  on  Darwinism,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
its  foundations  have  been  shaken  by  the  controversy  as  to  the 
respective  value  of  different  selective  factors.  The  mutability  of 
species  and  the  operation  of  selective  process  are  the  essential 
principles  of  Darwinism,  and  these  seem  to  me  to  be  fully  veri- 
fied theories,  entitled  to  general  acceptance.  Apparently  Pro- 
fessor Small  does  not  concur  with  Professor  Ellwood  in  the 
notion  that  Darwinism  has  been  shaken.  Otherwise  he  would 
hardly  say  as  he  does  that  "all  our  thinking  is  affected  by  Dar- 
win." If  he  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  he  would  have  added  some  qualifying  remark.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  concede  that  Professor  Ellwood  is  logically  con- 
sistent. If  Darwin's  views  of  the  descent  of  man  are  sound,  the 
fundamental  concept  of  sociology  is  illusory;  if  Darwin  is  wrong, 
then  the  alternative  is  the  acceptance  of  the  sociological  hypothe- 
sis. On  this  point.  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  occupies  a  per- 
fectly consistent  position.  He  sees  that  the  theory  of  human 
origins  advanced  by  Aristotle  and  corroborated  by  Darwin  is 
incompatible  with  the  sociological  hypothesis,  and  he  expressly 
rejects  their  views.  Professor  Ward's  opinions  on  government 
and  individual  liberty  are  derived  in  strict  logical  sequence  from 
his  premises.  I  think  his  opinions  are  wrong,  but  I  do  not  find 
any  fallacy  in  his  argument.  It  can  be  refuted  only  by  discredit- 
ing his  premises. 

As  in  this  article  I  am  meeting  sociology  on  the  methodo- 
logical plane,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  argue  the  point  whether 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  descent  of  man  is  true  or  false,  but 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  the  methodological  im- 
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portance  of  the  issue.  The  selective  process  by  which  specific 
types  of  life  are  formed  from  life-stuff  on  this  planet,  may  oper- 
ate on  individual  units  directly;  or  it  may  operate  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  communities  upon  which  the  selective 
process  acts,  conditioning  the  activities  of  the  unit  life  of 
the  community  by  the  incidental  stresses;  or  it  may  operate 
partly  in  one  way  and  partly  in  the  other.  Among  all  gregarious 
beings — animal  packs,  bird  rookeries,  insect  swarms,  schools  of 
fish — the  individual  incidence  of  the  selective  process  is  doubtless 
modified  by  the  habit  of  communal  life,  but  the  community  is 
so  intermittent  and  incoherent  that  its  influence  is  comparatively 
feeble  as  a  condition  molding  individual  structure.  There  are, 
however,  beings  whose  life-principle  is  developed  under  condi- 
tions of  established  collectivism.  There  are  concrete  forms  of 
this  permanent  community — such  as  corals  and  sponges;  there 
are  discrete  forms — such  as  numerous  species  of  ants,  bees,  and 
wasps  generally  designated  as  the  social  insects.  In  the  case  of 
individual  units  belonging  to  this  order  of  beings  it  is  conceded 
that  their  structure  has  been  shaped  by  their  functional  activities 
as  members  of  the  community  and  that  they  have  organs  and 
organic  proclivities  which  cannot  be  interpreted  on  the  principle 
of  individual  advantage,  but  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
advantage  of  the  community. 

Now,  in  adopting  "the  natural-science  view  of  human  so- 
ciety" the  first  thing  to  be  determined  is  to  which  order  of  life 
we  must  assign  the  human  species:  (i)  to  that  in  which  the 
selective  process  operates  directly  in  the  formation  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  (2)  to  that  in  which  the  selective  process  operates 
directly  upon  the  community,  which  serves  as  the  matrix  of  the 
individual  and  fashions  his  structure,  under  the  stresses  trans- 
mitted by  it,  in  the  course  of  its  own  evolution.  Darwin  gives 
reasons  for  regarding  the  human  species  as  animals  belonging 
to  the  second  category.  He  mentions  the  non-gregarious  gorilla 
as  a  typical  animal  of  the  class  which  has  developed  on  lines  of 
individual  competency.  In  "the  natural-science  view"  the  gorilla 
stands  to  the  human  animal  in  about  the  same  relation  as  the 
solitary  bee  does  to  the  community  bee.     They  have  a  generic 
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pattern  in  common  but  a  specific  differentiation  has  taken  place, 
marked  in  the  community  bee  by  certain  distinctive  organs  and 
organic  proclivities,  which  he  owes  to  his  place  and  function  in 
the  hive  as  a  member  of  the  community.  The  solitary  bee  is  a 
monad;  the  community  bee  is  a  particle,  and  he  attains  his  special 
individuality  by  the  very  fact  that  he  is  not  a  monad  but  a  par- 
ticle. If  Darwin  is  right,  man  is  man  and  not  a  simian  brute 
because  he  has  been  formed  not  as  an  individualistic  monad,  but 
as  a  community  particle.  It  follows  that  the  attempt  must  needs 
be  futile  to  interpret  human  nature  and  its  institutions  as  a  study 
in  the  groupings  of  monads;  the  clue  must  be  sought  in  the 
transformations  of  the  community  that  is  the  matrix  of  the 
himian  nature.  If  man  is  a  monad,  the  sociological  hypothesis 
is  correct;  that  is  the  proper  starting-point  in  interpreting  human 
life  and  destiny;  there  is  then  a  solid  basis  for  a  science  of  asso- 
ciation. If  man  is  a  community  particle,  then  the  proper  subject- 
matter  for  a  science  dealing  with  his  nature  and  proclivities,  is 
the  whole  of  which  he  is  a  part — that  is  to  say,  the  state.  The 
starting-point  is  then  Aristotle's  famous  affirmation:  "It  is 
clearly  evident  that  the  state  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal.  The  state  is  by  nature 
clearly  prior  to  the  family  and  the  individual,  since  the  whole 
is  of  necessity  prior  to  the  part." 

IV 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  Aristotle-Darwin  theory  of  human 
origins  is  accepted  by  many  sociologists.  My  point  is  that  they 
fail  to  appreciate  its  methodological  importance.  Professor  Gid- 
dings  is  a  good  example  of  this  class  of  sociologists.  He 
remarks:  "There  is  hardly  a  single  fact  in  the  whole  range  of 
sociological  knowledge  that  does  not  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  race  was  social  before  it  was  human,  and  that  its  social 
qualities  were  the  chief  means  of  developing  its  human  nature."® 
Omitting  the  word  "sociological"  I  accept  this  statement  as  cor- 
rect. A  proper  inference  would  be  that  the  individual  of  the 
human  species  is  not  an  original  but  a  derivative  factor  in  the 

'  Elements  of  Sociology,  p.  232. 
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formation  of  institutions,  and  that  we  can  interpret  the  indi- 
vidual only  by  the  history  of  his  institutional  framework.  Hence 
the  state  and  not  the  individual  is  the  starting-point,  and  is  the 
necessary  basis  of  a  sound  methodology.  But  Professor  Gid- 
dings  does  not  seem  to  attach  more  than  an  antiquarian  interest 
to  the  statement  and  he  bases  his  own  sociological  method  upon 
the  fact  of  like-mindedness.  That  is  a  characteristic  of  all 
species,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  from  it  as 
regards  the  behavior  of  a  particular  species.  Animals  belonging 
to  the  same  species  are  like-minded,  just  as  they  are  like-headed, 
like-bellied,  likef-limbed.  The  like-mindedness  is  involved  in  the 
agreement  of  characteristics  upon  which  specific  classification  is 
based.  Gorillas  are  like-minded,  as  well  as  human  beings,  but 
gorillas  are  like-minded  in  favor  of  solitary  habits  while  human 
beings  are  like-minded  in  favor  of  habitual  association  under 
certain  conditions.  The  mere  fact  of  like-mindedness  has  no 
deteiTninative  value  whatever  as  regards  the  relations  of  indi- 
viduals. Even  as  regards  the  human  species  it  supplies  no 
criterion  as  to  conditions  of  association.  Certain  groups  of 
individuals  meet.  In  a  particular  case  the  encounter  is  followed 
by  furious  fighting ;  in  another  it  is  followed  by  a  joyous  carouse. 
To  say  that  they  are  all  like-minded,  or  are  all  socii,  explains 
nothing.  But  if  we  learn  that  in  the  one  case  a  party  of  Musco- 
vites encountered  a  raiding  party  of  Turcomans,  and  in  the  other 
case  they  met  an  allied  party  of  Muscovites,  the  situation  in  each 
instance  becomes  at  once  intelligible,  for  the  characteristics  of 
their  behavior  are  referable  to  the  history  and  interests  of  the 
states  to  which  the  groups  of  individuals  respectively  belong. 

Sociologists  have  continually  to  resort  to  the  political  hypo- 
thesis to  explain  historic  facts,  upon  which  the  sociological 
hypothesis  takes  no  hold  whatever,  and  they  may  possibly  con- 
tend that  the  scope  of  sociology  gives  them  the  right  to  use  any 
hypothesis  at  their  convenience.  This  implies  that  they  may 
ignore  logical  consistency.  They  cannot  claim  that  privilege  and 
at  the  same  time  set  up  any  claim  to  scientific  rank  for  their 
specialty.  The  political  hypothesis  and  the  sociological  hypothe- 
sis are  logically  incompatible.     The  major  premise  of  the  one 
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negatives  the  major  premise  of  the  other.  Conclusions  drawn 
logically  from  the  one  controvert  conclusions  drawn  logically 
from  the  other,  with  trenchant  importance  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  politics  and  ethics. 

In  the  following  tabulated  statement  I  give  the  sociological 
hypothesis  exactly  as  framed  by  Professor  Ellwood,  and  I  give 
my  own  formulation  of  the  political  hypothesis  in  a  parallel 
column : 

Politics 

genus  :  the  state 

Units   of  Investigation 

1.  The  state,  an  integration  that 
took  place  in  the  animal  stock  ances- 
tral to  the  human  species.  All  exist- 
ing forms  of  the  state  have  been 
evolved  from  primordial  forms 
existing  anterior  to  the  formation  of 
the  human  species.  The  state  is  the 
unit,  of  which  all  social  structure 
and  individual  human  existence  are 
the  differentiation.  The  state  is 
essentially  a  psychic  unity  and  it  is 
apprehensible  only  as  it  is  objectified 
in  institutions. 

2.  The  institution,  or  particular 
structure  formed  within  the  state 
by  processes  of  adaptive  change  in 
effecting  adjustment  to  the  environ- 
ment. Such  processes  have  been  at- 
tended by  variation  of  state  species. 

3.  The  individual,  or  the  particu- 
lar unit  life  of  state  species,  varying 
in  characteristics  according  to  the 
specific  matrix. 

The  mutually  exclusive  character  of  these  hypotheses  will 
appear  as  soon  as  they  are  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  rights. 
If  we  adopt  the  sociological  hypothesis  we  must  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  natural  rights.  The  logical  framework  of  Rousseauism 
was  supplied  by  Montesqueu.     In  his  chapter  on  the  "Laws  of 

"  "Sociology :  Its  Problems  and  Its  Relations,"  Am,  Jour,  of  Sociol,,  XIII, 
311. 


Sociology 

genus:  society 

Units  of  Investigation 

1.  The  socius,  or  associated  indi- 
vidual, the  member  of  society,  the 
unit  out  of  which  all  the  simpler 
social  groups  are  composed. 

2.  The  group  of  associated  indi- 
viduals, whether  the  groups  are  nat- 
ural, genetic  groups,  or  artificial, 
functioning  groups. 

3.  The  institution,  which  we  may 
define  as  a  grouping  or  relation  of 
individuals  that  is  accepted,  usually 
expressly  sanctioned,  by  a  society.** 
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Nature"  he  remarks :  "In  order  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
these  laws,  we  must  consider  man  before  the  establishment  of 
society;  the  laws  received  in  such  a  state  would  be  those  of 
nature.  "^^  The  distinctions  drawn  by  the  school  of  Rousseau 
between  natural  and  civil  rights,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  inalien- 
able nature  of  natural  rights,  follow  by  strict  logical  inference. 
Even  such  unflinching  applications  of  the  theory  of  individual 
rights  as  are  made  by  the  Indian  Sociologist  in  its  defense  of 
political  assassination,  or  by  its  disciple,  the  Punjabi  student 
who  recently  murdered  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  as  an  act  of  private 
war  against  the  English  government,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
logically  fallacious. 

The  political  hypothesis  rests  upon  a  radically  different 
assumption.  Denying  that  man  existed  before  society  it  starts 
with  the  existence  of  the  state.  Man  is  born  man  because  he  is 
bom  a  political  animal.  Hence  man's  rights  are  not  natural 
rights  but  are  political  rights.  They  are  created,  established,  and 
protected  by  the  state  (which  must  not  be  confused  with  govern- 
ment regulative  structure  formed  within  the  state).  As  an  indi- 
vidual animal,  man  has  no  more  rights  than  any  other  animal; 
that  is  to  say,  he  has  as  such  no  rights  at  all  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  but  simply  powers  and  capacities.  Right  implies 
correspondence  to  some  norm  or  standard  apprehended  by  the 
individual ;  this  norm  or  standard  inheres  in  the  political  matrix 
that  molds  the  individual  nature.  The  sense  of  individual  free- 
dom! is  that  which  accompanies  proper  functional  opportunity 
and  provision  of  that  can  only  be  supplied  through  the  mode  in 
which  the  life  of  the  state  settles  itself.  Human  liberty  implies 
harmonious  adjustments  of  public  order,  in  which  the  individual 
occupies  the  position  of  an  atom  vibrating  freely  in  a  fixed  orbit. 

V 
Only  one  point  now  remains  for  consideration,  namely,  the 
claim  on  which  both  Professors  Small  and  Ellwood  lay  such  em- 
phasis, that  sociology  is  the  only  system  that  has  the  merit  of 
attacking  problems  of  social  order  "by  the  new  methods  of 
positive  science."     The  claim  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence. 

"  spirit  of  the  Laws,  Book  I,  chap,  ii. 
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Historians,  political  economists,  and  politcial  scientists  are 
well  aware  of  the  methodological  problems  raised  by  "the 
natural-science  view  of  human  society,"  and  are  working  on 
them.  The  presidential  address  of  Professor  George  Burton 
Adams  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  dealt  with  this  subject  from  the  historian's  stand- 
point.^^ Professor  Small  himself  has  given  citations,  illustrat- 
ing the  activity  of  the  political  economists  in  dealing  with  such 
problems.  As  regards  the  attitude  of  political  science,  I  submit 
the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  of  my  own,  read  before  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  1905 : 

As  at  present  constituted,  political  science  is  incapable  of  being  corre- 
lated with  statesmanship  as  the  source  of  the  principles  that  guide  and 
support  the  art  of  government.  To  occupy  such  a  relation  it  must  take  for 
its  subject-matter  the  nature  of  public  authority  whatever  forms  it  may 
assume,  elucidating  their  genetic  order  and  formulating  the  laws  of  their 
growth  and  development.  It  must  detach  its  abstract  terms  from  the  his- 
torical accidents  of  their  origin  and  provide  itself  with  a  systematic  term- 
inology of  definite  significance.  In  fine,  political  science  cannot  be  held  to  be 
constituted  as  such  until  it  is  put  upon  an  objective  basis.  It  must  experience 
the  reconstruction  which  the  general  body  of  science  has  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  inductive  philosophy,  and  take  its  place  in  orderly  connection  with 
natural  history. 

That  politics  have  a  natural  history  is  implied  by  the  accepted  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man,  but  while  the  philosophical  interest  of  the  principle 
may  be  admitted  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  practically  possible  to 
provide  a  scheme  of  classification  for  political  science  in  accord  with  it. 
However  great  the  difficulty  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  it  if 
political  science  is  ever  to  be  placed  upon  an  objective  basis,  for  the  cardinal 
principle  of  that  theory  is  that  the  development  of  humanity  is  but  one  phase 
of  a  process  of  development  governed  throughout  by  the  same  general 
laws,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  understand  any  part  of  this 
process  except  in  orderly  relation  to  the  whole  process. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  defining  the  scope  of  political  science  in  accord 
with  this  principle,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  idea  has  already  been 
distinctly  expressed.  A  theory  which  regards  the  state  not  only  as  perman- 
ent and  universal  in  the  abstract  but  develops  the  idea  with  logical  con- 
sistency in  its  historical  application,  was  propounded  in  1885  by  Sir  John 
Robert  Seeley  in  lectures  at  Cambridge  University.     They  were  edited  by 

^American  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  2,  January,  1909. 
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Professor  Sidgwick  and  published  in  1896  under  the  title  Introduction  to 
Political  Science.  Pointing  out  that  political  science  now  concerns  itself 
only  with  civilized  states,  excluding  from  consideration  the  wild  and  con- 
fused associations  in  which  savages  and  barbarians  may  seem  to  live, 
Professor  Seeley  remarked :  "An  inductive  system  of  political  science  must 
begin  by  putting  aside  as  irrelevant  the  distinction  of  barbarous  and  civi- 
lized, and  by  admitting  to  an  impartial  consideration  all  political  aggregates, 
all  societies  h^ld  together  by  the  principle  of  government.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish and  arrange  the  various  kinds  of  the  state  in  the  same  purely 
observant  spirit  which  a  Linnaeus  brought  to  plants  or  a  Cuvier  to  animals. 
We  can  no  longer  think  of  excluding  any  state  because  we  do  not  like  it, 
any  more  than  a  naturalist  would  have  a  right  to  exclude  plants  under  the 
contemptuous  name  of  weeds,  or  animals  under  the  name  of  vermin." 
Referring  to  the  fact  that  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  greater  number  among 
the  large  classifications  are  assigned  to  strange  organisms  in  which  the  vital 
principle  is  developed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  being  has  little  external 
resemblance  to  what  is  popularly  called  an  animal.  Professor  Seeley  said 
that  if  political  entities  were  studied  by  the  same  method,  "It  would  not  be 
surprising  if  all  the  states  described  by  Aristotle,  and  all  the  states  of 
Europe  into  the  bargain,  should  yield  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  varieties,  while  those  states  less  familiar  to  us,  and  which  our 
manuals  are  apt  to  pass  over  in  silence  as  barbarous,  yielded  a  far  larger 
number."" 

The  query  is  pertinent,  why  more  progress  has  not  been  made 
in  formulating  this  methodological  concept.  The  answer  is  that 
there  is  still  vast  preliminary  work  to  be  done, '  Professor  J.  G. 
Frazer,  of  Cambridge  University,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Kingship,  puts  the  case  exactly : 

In  order  to  make  a  sound  induction  large  collections  of  facts  are  neces- 
sary; hence  in  the  inductive  sciences  it  is  essential  that  a  period  of  collection 
should  precede  a  period  of  generalization Now  anthropology  in  gen- 
eral and  the  history  of  institutions  in  particular  are  still  in  the  collecting 
stage.  The  prime  want  of  the  study  is  not  so  much  theories  as  facts.  This 
is  especially  true  of  that  branch  of  the  study  which  treats  of  origins ;  for. 
as  I  have  said,  most  great  institutions  may  be  traced  back  to  savagery." 

Such  slow  work  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rapid  progress 
of  sociology.  That  has  already  produced  an  elaborate  methodo- 
logical scheme,  which  makes  an  imposing  appearance,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  true.  It  is  founded  on  appearances  and  not 
on  reality,  and  all  its  conclusions  are  vitiated  by  the  unsoundness 

^Proceedings  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  1905. 
"Pp.  S.  6. 
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of  its  fundamental  concept.  The  proper  description  of  sociology 
I  conceive  to  be  this :  it  is  a  pseudo-science,  which  was  produced 
by  hasty,  speculative  methods  of  applying  natural  science  to  the 
interpretation  of  human  society,  and  which  possesses  a  methodo- 
logical scheme  that  exhibits  logical  consistency,  but  is  completely 
vitiated  by  the  falsity  of  its  premises.  The  greatest  single  gain 
that  could  be  made  in  scientific  progress  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problems  with  which  sociology  undertakes  to  deal,  would  be 
to  get  rid  of  sociology,  since  it  is  essentially  a  false  start.  Those 
who  yield  to  its  plausible  pretensions  go  astray. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Professor  Ford's  confession  that  he  prefers  obscuration  in  the 
company  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  unbiased  search  for  the 
light,  is  not  the  only  proof  in  his  paper  that  there  is  no  common 
ground  for  argument  between  him  and  the  sociologists.  His  con- 
tention amounts  first  to  the  claim  that  a  knowledge  problem  must 
be  solved  before  work  upon  it  can  have  scientific  value.  That  is,  a 
generalization  must  have  been  reached  which  may  serve  as  an  a 
priori  to  explain  all  the  phenomena.  This  flatly  rules  inductive 
processes  out  of  the  pale  of  science.  It  puts  dogmatism  in  place 
of  research  by  test  of  all  possible  hypotheses.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Ford,  therefore,  all  the  science  in  existence  has  come  into 
being  by  an  unscientific  process. 

In  the  second  place.  Professor  Ford  demands  acceptance  of 
the  a  priori  that  the  state  existed  before  the  individual.  This  is 
like  denying  scientific  value  to  biology  until  it  solves  the  riddle  of 
the  priority  of  chick  or  egg,  and  deduces  the  details  of  biological 
knowledge  from  that  a  priori.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  not  discovered 
the  missing  link,  and  do  not  know  its  habitat  and  its  habits,  we 
should  be  somewhat  premature,  whether  we  called  ourselves  soci- 
ologists or  anything  else,  in  being  as  sure  as  Professor  Ford  is 
about  things  which  nobody  knows.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
wherever  human  experience  has  been  observed  one  of  its  elements 
has  been  an  incessant  reciprocating  process  between  individuals  and 
their  groupings.  The  sociologists  are  trying  to  do  for  this  process 
precisely  what  the  physicists  are  now  trying  to  do  for  radio-activity. 
That  is,  they  are  testing  every  possible  hypothesis  which  may  help 

to  explain  what  it  is,  and  how  it  is,  and  why  it  is.  .     ,Tr    r- 

•^  A.  W.  S. 
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Reports    of    the    Cambridge    Anthropological    Expedition    to 
Torres  Straits.    Vol.  VI.     Sociology,  Magic,  and  Religion 
of  the  Eastern  Islanders.     By  Alfred  C.   Haddon  and 
Others.    Cambridge:  University  Press,  1908.    Large  8vo., 
pp.  XX+316.    Map.   36  plates. 
This  work  is  similar  in  character  to  Vol.  V  of  the  Reports  al- 
ready printed  but  deals  with  other  islands.    The  islands  of  Torres 
Straits,  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  are  divided  into  the 
eastern   and   western   groups.      Those   considered    in   the   present 
volume  are  the  Eastern  Islands,  which  include  Uga   (Stephen's 
Island)  Erub  (Darnley  Island),  and  Mer,  Dauer,  and  Waier  (col- 
lectively known  as  the  Murray  Islands).     As  Uga  and  Erub  were 
not  investigated  by  Dr.  Haddon's  expedition,  the  volume  actually 
treats  only  of  the  Miriam,  or  Murray  Islanders,     In  1888-89  Dr. 
Haddon  spent  five  months  at  Mer  in  zoological  work;  about  ten 
years  later,  in  1898,  his  anthropological  expedition  spent  four  months 
there.    The  inhabitants  are  Melanesians  who  have  been  subjected  to 
European  influence  for  twenty-five  years.     They  speak  a  broken- 
down  English  jargon  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  nominal  Chris- 
tians,  the  younger  people  having  grown  up  in   mission  schools. 
Much  of  the  old  life  and  arts,  magic  and  religion,  and  something  of 
the  social  organization,  remain. 

The  material  here  presented  fills  fourteen  chapters.  The  whole 
is  under  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon's  directorship  and  he  contributes  much 
himself.  The  assistant  workers  are  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  C.  S. 
Myers,  and  A.  Wilkin.  Twenty-three  Murray  Island  folk-tales 
are  presented  by  Dr.  Haddon.  With  the  stories  already  printed 
from  the  Western  Islands,  the  expedition  secured  a  total  of  sixty- 
nine  from  the  whole  Torres  Straits  district.  Fewer  tales  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  areas  than  might  have  been  expected ;  Dr.  Haddon 
finds  but  six.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  as  if  the  Eastern  Islands  have 
borrowed  from  the  Western.  Still,  stories  current  in  both  groups 
may  have  been  independently  derived  from  the  tales  of  another  dis- 
trict. Dr.  Haddon  makes  an  interesting  suggestion  in  connection 
with  the  stories;  perhaps  it  has  too  slight  a  foundation,  but  it  de- 
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serves  consideration.  He  says :  "It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  tales  of 
Iruam,  the  Ti  birds,  and  Kultut,  the  girls  cook  an  ager  in  an  earth- 
oven,  ame,  which  food  is  now  rarely  eaten.  Can  it  be  that  these 
tales  date  back  to  a  time  before  the  cultivation  of  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes,  when  the  islanders  were  merely  collectors  of  food?  If 
this  be  granted  some  of  the  folk-tales  may  be  classified  chronologi- 
cally as  follows:  (i)  the  peopling  of  the  Murray  Islands;  (2) 
the  collecting  stage  of  culture;  (3)  the  introduction  of  cultivation; 
(4)  the  introduction  of  ceremonies  connected  with  death;  (5)  the 
introduction  of  the  Bomai-Malu  cult."  As  is  to  be  expected  rigid 
classification  of  the  stories  is  impossible.  They  are  roughly  grouped 
into  nature  myths,  culture  myths,  religious  myths,  tales  about  peo- 
ple, and  comic  tales.  The  stories  are  conscientiously  presented. 
Dr.  Haddon  adheres,  in  part,  to  the  practice  of  the  earlier  volume, 
and  gives  at  least  the  conversational  portions  in  the  jargon-English 
of  the  original  narrators.  Too  little  of  scientific  value  results  from 
this  procedure  for  it  to  be  worth  while.  On  the  whole  the  picture 
of  life  and  thought  given  by  the  stories  is  disjointed  and  irra- 
tional. The  islanders  as  depicted  in  them  are  fickle  and  changeable, 
controlled  by  sex-impulses,  braggarts,  cowardly;  the  incoming 
stranger  does  what  he  likes  with  strange  freedom  and  is  punished 
or  not,  in  unreasonable  wise;  most  simple  and  natural  occurrences 
cause  extraordinary  surprise,  while  impossible  transformations  and 
incidents  are  narrated  as  commonplaces.  While  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  expected  in  all  folk-tales  they  are  rarely  so  flagrant  as  here. 
The  hero  stories  as  given  by  Dr.  Haddon  are  composites  and  might 
easily  have  been  given  as  several  separate  tales.  As  it  is  they  are 
developed  from  scraps  and  short  stories  into  veritable  sagas.  In 
framing  up  these  composites  care  has  been  taken  not  to  lose  the 
original.  The  stories,  as  their  kind  everywhere,  carry  important 
suggestions  and  hints  as  to  the  origin  or  introduction  of  the  arts  of 
life,  language,  magic,  mysteries,  etc.  The  heroes  are  stated  to 
have  introduced  devices  (such  as  fish-weirs,  which  have  not  been 
made  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living),  local  and  dialectic 
language  forms,  preferences  in  conduct,  and  the  like.  Among  the 
many  curious  and  interesting  customs  and  ideas  mentioned  in  these 
stories  are  divination  by  lice,  arrangement  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
their  restoration  to  life,  and  the  constant  transformation  of  those 
who  have  played  their  part  into  memorial  stones. 

Dr.  Rivers  found  greater  difficulty  in  securing  genealogies  among 
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the  Eastern  than  among  the  Western  islanders  and  those  he  presents 
from  them  are  notably  less  complete.  He  attributes  his  difficulty 
and  the  imperfection  to  inexperience,  as  he  worked  first  among  the 
easterners.  We  believe  his  success  in  this  line  among  the  Western 
islanders  phenomenal  and  exceptional  and  that  the  ethnographer 
can  rarely  expect  to  reach  it.  The  importance  of  genealogies  and 
the  advantages  of  collecting  them  are  unquestionable.  Mr.  Rivers 
has  shown  the  value  of  them  in  sociological  study  as  no  other  in- 
vestigator has  done.  To  know  the  exact  relationships  of  the  people 
in  a  village  or  a  tribe  is  to  hold  the  key  to  many  a  problem  in  belief, 
magical  practice,  marriage  rules,  property  rights,  etc. 

The  subject  of  social  organization  in  the  Eastern  Islands  is  more 
difficult  than  in  the  Western  Islands.  There  exists  a  system  of  ex- 
ogamy of  which  the  village  is  the  unit.  There  was  perhaps  an 
earlier  totemic  organization  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  the  fact. 
There  are  now  four  groupings  of  people:  (a)  the  grouping  in 
villages,  important  in  marriage  regulations;  (&) grouping  in  dis- 
tricts, geographical;  (c)  a  dual  grouping  into  beisam  le  and  sagareb 
le  (/e=people)  ;  {d)  grouping  of  people  bearing  animal  names. 
One  naturally  guesses  at  once  that  this  last  is  totemic,  but  there 
is  no  good  evidence  of  it.  But  a  small  part  of  the  population  be- 
longs to  these  animal-name  groups,  of  which  there  are  but  three  or 
four.  These  groups  are  related  to  certain  dances,  but  are  not 
demonstrably  totemic.  The  grouping  into  beisam  and  sagareb  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  from  the  Western  Islands  and  New 
Guinea;  the  divisions  are  related  to  magical  practices  and  Haddon 
appears  to  think  that  even  if  introduced  they  may  have  fitted  into 
an  earlier  dual  organization.  The  district  grouping  appears  to  be 
older  than  the  village  organization,  which  has  probably  grown  out  of 
it.  If  this  is  so,  the  districts  must  formerly  have  been  the  units  of 
social  organization  and  marriage  kinship  and  descent  were  regulated 
in  accordance  with  them. 

Out  of  the  many  interesting  facts  presented  in  the  book  the 
most  important  are  those  relative  to  magic,  to  death,  and  to  re- 
ligion. We  shall  close  this  notice  with  a  brief  reference  to  magical 
practices.  Magic  is  a  considerable  element  in  the  life  of  this  people 
and  is  practiced  in  various  forms.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  a 
treatment  of  disease  by  passes  and  strokes.  The  patient  must  keep 
his  eyes  closed  throughout  the  treatment;  no  spectators  are  per- 
mitted, even  the  practitioner's  assistant  withdrawing;  there  is  no 
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actual  contact  with  the  patient  who  is  laid  upon  the  beach  or  sand 
at  some  distance  from  the  operator;  chewing  the  roots  and  stems 
that  serve  as  remedies,  the  practitioner  spits  upon  his  hands  and 
makes  movements  as  if  annointing  the  body  of  the  sick  man;  he 
makes  passes  from  his  own  body  as  if  wafting  influences  to  the 
patient;  he  sprays  the  remedies  chewed  up  with  cocoanut  water 
in  the  direction  of  the  subject;  all  this  is  done  to  the  accompaniment 
of  rhythmic  dancing  and  stepping  movements,  which  are  continuous, 
graceful,  active,  and  even  frenzied;  throughout  the  performance, 
which  continues  for  a  half -hour  or  more,  the  performer  must  keep 
his  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  the  space  between  the  great  and  sec- 
ond toes  of  his  patient,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  depends 
upon  strict  observance  of  this  rule;  when  the  treatment  ends  the 
practitioner  withdraws  to  concealment  with  his  gaze  still  fixed  upon 
the  spot  mentioned;  once  concealed  he  gives  a  cry  and  people  come 
to  take  the  patient  away.  The  strain  upon  both  is  so  great  that 
the  medicine  man  is  exhausted  and  the  patient  not  infrequently 
faints  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment. 

Much  of  the  magic  of  these  islanders  is  for  the  securing  of  good 
crops  or  for  success  in  fishing.  That  associated  with  turtle-fishing 
is  typical.  The  turtle  shrine  is  in  a  house  in  the  bush  between 
Babud  and  Mek;  the  sacred  objects  consist  of  turtle-shell  and  are 
male  and  female ;  three  men  guard  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  the  keepers  receive  presents  of  food,  that  they  may  assure 
abundance  of  turtle.  Ceremonials  full  of  sympathetic  magic  are 
performed  at  the  shrine.  When  a  turtle  was  caught  by  Dauer 
men,  it  was  placed  upon  its  back  on  the  beach ;  carved  and  decorated 
boards  were  set  upright  on  each  side  of  its  neck;  a  ceremonial  cir- 
cumambulation  of  the  turtle  took  place,  in  a  sort  of  dance  step,  with 
hauling  movements  upon  ropes,  with  drumming  and  singing.  The 
whole  performance  was  symbolical  of  the  desire  and  act  of  securing 
many  more  turtles.  Though  comparatively  few  notes  were  made 
upon  the  subject,  divination  is  no  doubt  common  among  these  island- 
ers. Three  methods  are  mentioned :  (a) the  tomog  20 go;  (b)  divin- 
ing by  skulls ;  (c)  divining  by  lice.  The  tomog  zogo  was  the  famous 
and  important  old  divinitory  shrine  of  Mer.  It  was  in  a  cleared 
space  in  a  bambu  thicket  midway  between  Komet  and  Er.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  arrangement  of  laid-out  stones,  upon  each  of  which  was 
a  cassi's  shell ;  each  stone  with  its  shell  representing  a  district,  village, 
or  dwelling  place  in  Mer.     By  the  northwest  comer  a  heap  of 
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tridacna  shells,  somewhat  concentrically  arranged,  "was  the  house 
of  the  zogo,"  this  zogo  being  a  small  somewhat  cross-shaped  stone ; 
this  was  placed  between  the  two  valves  of  a  small  tridacna  which 
were  placed  between  two  larger  valves,  these  in  turn  between  larger 
ones,  and  so  on.  About  seven  feet  from  the  main  shrine,  to  the 
northwest,  was  a  small  stone,  si,  with  a  fusus  shell  on  it  Divination 
was  by  means  of  the  voices,  and  movements  of  birds,  movements  of 
bats,  lizards,  and  insects,  and  the  appearance  of  natural  objects. 
Anything  happening  to  any  one  stone  and  shell  affected  those  repre- 
sented by  it;  what  happened  to  the  si  affected  all. 

Dr.  Haddon  and  his  collaborators  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
this  new  volume.  It  contains  much  of  value.  At  the  same  time, 
we  regpret  the  slowness  in  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  expe- 
dition— nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  return — and  the 
irregularity  in  order  of  their  appearance.  Vols.  I  and  IV  are  yet 
unprinted.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Vol.  I  may  well  be  read  last  as 
it  will  present  a  summary  of  results,  but  the  reading  of  Vol.  IV, 
which  will  deal  with  the  material  and  aesthetic  life  of  the  natives, 
is  a  prerequisite  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  Vols.  V  and  VI. 

Frederick  Starr 


Socialism  in  Theory  and  Practice.    By  Morris  Hillquit.    New 
York:  Macmillan,  1909.    Pp.  ix-l-361.    $1.50  net. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  deals  with  the  socialistic  philosophy 
and  movement,  with  chapters  on  individualism,  ethics,  law,  politics, 
and  the  state  from  the  socialistic  standpoint.  Part  II  treats  of 
social  reform.  There  is  an  appendix  giving  a  historical  sketch  of 
the  socialist  movement.  One  naturally  looks  to  Part  II  for  a  clue 
as  to  what  socialists  mean  by  the  phrase  "socialism  in  practice." 
The  answer  seems  to  be  that  wherever  a  "good"  reform  has  been 
advocated  or  put  into  operation,  that  is  socialism  in  practice. 
Even  where  socialists  have  not  directly  accomplished  reforms  their 
mere  presence  has  been  an  occasion  for  progress;  and  it  must  be 
so  in  the  future:  "Social  insurance  can  be  achieved,  directly  or 
indirectly,  only  through  the  presence  of  a  well-defined  and  ag- 
gressive socialist  movement."  So  too  is  all  true  insight  into  so- 
ciety socialistic.  "There  is  a  vital  distinction  between  the  reforms 
advocated  by  socialists  and  those  urged  by  reformers  of  all  other 
shades."     The  non-socialists  see  only  separate,  specific  evils,  each 
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one  curable  by  itself.  "The  socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  see  a 
clear  connection  and  necessary  interdependence  between  these 
evils,"  and  "regard  them  as  mere  symptoms  of  one  deep-rooted 
disease" — ^the  unhealthy  organization  of  industry  under  private 
ownership.  This  is  Hegelian  dialectic  with  a  vengeance!  If  you 
believe  that  all  social  problems  are  connected,  especially  if  you 
think  they  have  an  economic  basis,  you  are  a  socialist;  if  you  do 
not  you  are — the  implication  is  plain.  It  must  be  admitted  how- 
ever that  Mr.  Hillquit  puts  his  finger  anew  on  one  of  the  weak 
points  in  middle  class  philanthropy  and  "social  science."  But 
others  besides  socialists  have  done  that. 

An  estimate  of  the  socialist  position  with  regard  to  nearly  a 
score  of  reform  movements,  industrial,  political,  and  administrative, 
is  given.  Always  the  author  insists  that  lasting,  thorough  reform 
can  be  had  only  by  changing  the  industrial  system.  Were  it  not 
for  this  the  reader  would  feel  no  particular  interest  in  being  in- 
formed anew  that  socialists  oppose  child-labor,  government  owner- 
ship (in  the  narrow  sense),  standing  armies,  and  the  single  tax, 
that  the  relations  of  socialism  with  trade  unionism  must  be  the 
closest  possible  because  the  socialists  "translate  the  economic  strug- 
gle of  the  working  classes  into  political  action ;"  that  socialism  does 
not  attach  great  importance  to  co-operative  societies ;  that  the 
slum  evil  can  be  relieved  only  by  better  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
The  discussion  of  social  reform  covers  over  one  hundred  pages ;  it 
might,  so  far  as  socialism  is  concerned,  have  been  condensed  into 
ten.  It  will  however  serve  the  general  reader  as  a  compact,  rapid, 
but  not  over-accurate  outline  of  reform  movements. 

For  the  student  of  socialistic  literature,  the  two  most  interest- 
ing chapters  are  those  in  Part  I  dealing  with  socialism  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  state  and  to  politics.  Mr.  Hillquit,  impressed  as  he  is 
with  signs  of  change,  is  convinced  that  the  present  state  is  the 
"transitional  state"  which  with  the  aid  of  a  lengthy  list  of  "im- 
mediate" socialist  demands  is  to  lead  to  the  socialist  state  par  excel- 
lence. These  signs  of  transition  please  the  author,  for  they  give 
him  opportunity  adroitly  to  sidestep  the  idea  of  a  violent  revolution. 
He  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  present  reaction 
against  laissez  faire  may  not  be  leading  the  socialism  after  all. 

What  the  socialistic  state  will  be  like,  he  refuses  to  say,  holding 
that  "all  such  descriptions  are  mere  guesses."  If  we  can  demand 
no  definite  outline  of  the  main  features  of  such  a  state,  if,  as  he 
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says,  "the  forces  of  industrial  development  have  by  no  means 
reached  their  zenith,"  it  may  be  well  still  to  give  competition  a  little 
further  trial,  and  to  temper  a  little  our  enthusiasm  for  a  state  we 
cannot  picture,  Mr.  Hillquit,  is  indeed  naively  conscious  that  the 
socialist  state  must  not  be  introduced  too  suddenly :  there  are  certain 
industries,  such  as  small  farming,  that  will,  "at  least  for  many  years 
to  come,"  not  be  proper  objects  for  socialization. 

The  book  would  have  been  of  more  homogeneous  value  had  the 
author  omitted  much  elementary  and  fragmentary  treatment  of  the 
history  of  ethics  and  law,  had  he  bravely  eliminated  the  numerous 
rhetorical  passages  into  which  his  sympathies  lead  him,  and  had  he 
been  more  liberal  in  stating  the  sources  of  his  statistics.  On  the 
whole  however  he  has  contributed  worthily  to  the  literature  of 
socialism.  A.  B.  Wolfe 


Orthodox  Socialism:  A  Criticism.  By  James  Edward  Le  Ros- 
siGNOL.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1907.  Pp. 
vii+147. 

This  meaty  little  book  will  no  doubt  fill  a  need  both  for  the  lay- 
man and  the  college  teacher.  It  gives  a  compact  exposition  and 
searching  criticism  of  the  various  essential  doctrines  of  what  the 
author  calls  the  "creed  of  socialism."  Socialism,  he  acutely  observes, 
is  a  religion,  not  a  science.  The  articles  of  its  creed  relate  to  the 
labor- value  theory,  the  theory  of  surplus  value,  the  iron  law  of 
wages,  crises,  machinery,  the  economic  interpretation  of  history, 
the  class  struggle,  and  the  social  revolution,  and  these  he  proceeds 
to  examine  in  as  many  chapters. 

As  a  criticism  of  socialistic  doctrines,  the  book  is  mostly  destruc- 
tive, often  with  a  savage,  raking  crossfire  of  cold  logic,  sometimes, 
however,  with  unconscious  misinterpretation  and  forensic  overem- 
phasis, the  latter  being  due  to  the  author's  inability  to  warm  himself 
to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  such  truth  as  socialistic  theory  may 
contain  and  such  services  as  it  may  have  rendered.  To  quote  but 
an  instance  or  two:  "If,  then,  the  taking  of  interest  is  robbery  the 
whole  institution  of  private  property  is  robbery,  and  that  is  exactly 

what  the  socialists  say.    'Property  is  theft,'  says  Proudhon " 

It  seems  hardly  intelligent  to  quote  Proudhon  as  an  authority  on 
modern  socialism.  Moreover  the  implication  that  socialists  con- 
demn all  private  property  is  simply  untrue.    Again,  "the  countries 
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where  capitalism  has  most  prevailed  are  the  countries  where  the 
laboring  man  receives  the  highest  wages."  This  looks  much  like 
the  post  hoc,  propter  hoc  fallacy ;  it  neglects  absolutely  all  racial  and 
climatic  factors.  Again,  the  statement  that  "orthodox  socialists 
profess  to  be  unable  to  see  any  benefit  to  the  laboring  class  arising 
from  the  use  of  machinery,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  private  hands," 
needs  qualification. 

It  is  to  the  general  forensic  tone  of  the  book,  however,  to  which 
objection  is  to  be  made.  As  an  exposition,  even  of  "orthodox" 
socialism,  it  fails  to  satisfy.  Nowhere  does  the  author  let  the 
socialists  speak  for  themselves  and  nowhere  does  he  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  his  readers  to  specific  books  or  passages  in  socialist  litera- 
ture. One  who  bases  his  interpretation  of  socialism  on  such  a  book 
will  open  himself  widely  to  the  socialist  criticism  that  the  average 
man  makes  up  his  mind  against  socialism  without  giving  it  a  chance 
to  state  its  case.  Moreover  the  exposition  is  mainly  that  of  the 
older  and  unmodified  type  of  "scientific  socialism."  One  constantly 
wishes  for  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  socialists  have  modified 
their  creed  in  the  face  of  criticism  almost  as  much  as  has  orthodox 
political  economy. 

Despite  these  defects,  the  book  may  well  be  given  a  thoughtful 
reading  by  those  already  conversant  with  socialistic  discussion  and 
by  students  who  are  at  the  same  time  reading  some  such  book  as  En- 
sor's  Modern  Socialism.  Though  one  may  not  follow  the  author  that 
Malthusianism  is  an  exploded  bubble,  or  in  his  too  constant  opti- 
mism, one  can  but  admire  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the 
present  system  over  its  own  evils.  One  wonders  however  if  that 
faith  is  not  quite  as  much  in  the  nature  of  a  religious  belief  as  is 
socialism.  A.  B.  Wolfe 


The  Emmanuel  Movement  in  a  New  England  Town.     By  Ly- 
man P.  Powell.    New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1909.    Pp.  xii-l-187. 
The  outgrowth  of  his  own  experiences   of  a  year  this  book 
breathes  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  midst  of  an  experi- 
ment which  he  has  found  very  interesting.    He  makes,  however,  no 
extravagant  claims.     He  admits  that  Northampton,  Mass.,  because 
it  is  a  female-college  town,  and  also  a  place  of  residence  for  a  large 
number  of  highly  cultivated  people  of  more  than  moderate  means, 
is  a  favorable  field  for  such  an  experiment. 
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The  results  of  the  methods  of  the  Emmanuel  movement  for  the 
treatment  of  those  with  nervous  disorders,  "neurasthenics"  and 
"psychasthenics,"  are  stated  with  full  recognition  of  the  failures 
of  the  methods.  He  states  clearly  that  with  such  cases  and  with 
alcoholics  and  others  the  methods  employed  have  a  place  only  as 
supplementary  to  those  now  in  use  by  the  best  physicians. 

The  movement,  unlike  Christian  Science,  breaks  neither  with 
scientific  medicine  nor  with  the  church.  Mr.  Powell  takes  no  case 
for  treatment  until  a  physician  has  examined  the  patient  and  re- 
ferred him  to  the  clinic  for  this  particular  treatment.  He  permits 
no  member  of  another  church  who  has  been  helped  in  his  clinic  to 
join  or  even  attend  his  church.  He  refuses  to  wreck  the  movement 
by  making  it  a  proselyting  agency. 

J.  L.  GiLLIN 
State  University  of  Iowa 


The  Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City.  By  Robert  Coit 
Chapin,  Ph.D.,  Horace  White  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Finance,  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin.  New  York:  Pub- 
lished for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  the  Charities 
Publication  Committee,  1909.     Pp.  xv+372.    $2.00. 

The  Standard  of  Living  in  New  York  City  contains  the  results 
of  the  study  of  this  subject  by  a  special  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  a  paper  on  the  "Mean- 
ing and  Value  of  the  Standard  of  Living,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Tucker,  a 
preliminary  report  for  the  committee  by  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  a 
brief  comparative  study  of  the  standards  in  nine  other  cities  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  special  reports  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Underbill, 
assistant  professor  of  physiological  chemistry,  Yale  University,  on 
the  "Nutritive  Sufficiency  of  the  Food  Purchased  by  the  Families 
Studied,"  a  "Workingman's  Budget,"  translated  from  Le  Play,  a 
selected  bibliography,  and  index.  The  main  body  of  the  work  is 
by  Dr.  Chapin  and  is  an  elaborate  statistical,  diagrammatic,  and 
textual  presentation  of  the  findings  from  the  budgets  of  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  families  with  annual  incomes  between  six 
hundred  and  eleven  hundred  dollars,  including  occasionally,  how- 
ever, twenty-five  families  whose  incomes  were  below  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  forty-eight  whose  incomes  were  above  eleven  hundred 
dollars.    Nearly  all  of  the  families  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and 
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three  children  not  of  earning  age.  Two  other  very  important  parts 
of  the  work  by  Dr.  Chapin  are  his  critique  of  "Workingman's 
Budgets  in  Statistical  Literature,"  and  the  Bibliography. 

Among  the  more  important  final  conclusions  reached  by  the 
author  are  the  following : 

1.  "An  income  under  eight  hundred  dollars  is  not  enough  to 
permit  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  standard"  (p.  245).  This  is 
worded  as  though  it  were  universal  but  it  should  probably  be  ex- 
panded by  adding,  "for  a  workingman's  family  of  father,  mother, 
and  three  children  not  of  earning  age  in  New  York  City,  according 
to  prices  obtaining  in  1907."  If  the  validity  of  the  original  entries 
is  accepted  this  proposition  is  conclusively  supported. 

2.  "An  income  of  nine  hundred  dollars  or  more  probably  permits 
the  maintenance  of  the  normal  standard,  at  least  so  far  as  physical 
man  is  concerned"  (p.  246).  The  phrase  "or  more"  in  this  propo- 
sition should  be  either  omitted  or  given  some  limitation. 

3.  "It  seems  probable  that  on  eight  hundred  dollars  to  nine 
hundred  dollars,  the  standard  prevailing  among  Bohemians,  Rus- 
sians, Austrians,  and  Italians  may  be  maintained,  but  that  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  when  more  expensive  standards  of 
the  Americans  and  kindred  nationalities  are  maintained  on  this 
ainount"  (p.  247). 

There  are  many  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  these  final  con- 
clusions such  as  the  propositions  concerning  the  proportional  dis- 
tribution of  the  expenditures  among  items  of  rent,  fuel  and  light, 
food,  clothing,,  insurance,  health  and  sundries,  and  those  on  the 
variations  of  this  distribution  with  the  variations  in  income.  But 
important  though  they  are  in  themselves  and  as  stages  in  the  journey, 
they  are  too  numerous  to  recount  in  this  brief  review. 

Dr.  Underbill  finds  "that  in  general  when  less  than  twenty-two 
cents  per  man  per  day  is  spent  for  food  the  nourishment  derived 
is  insufficient,  and  when  more  than  twenty-two  cents  per  man  per 
day  is  expended  the  family  is  well  nourished."  Scientific  accuracy 
is  not  claimed  for  this,  however.  This  was  Dr.  Underbill's  finding 
on  one  hundred  of  the  budgets  collected  in  New  York  City  in  1907, 
whereas  he  found  a  slightly  lower  figure  for  Buffalo  in  1908 — due 
partly,  however,  to  a  slight  difference  in  the  schedules  used  in  the 
two  cities. 

The  vaule  of  Dr.  Chapin's  book  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  is  probably  the  best  study  that  has  been  published  on  this  subject. 
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certainly  the  best  in  English.  In  such  an  investigation,  however, 
there  are  many  difficulties.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject 
itself  (see  especially  the  paper  by  Mr.  Tucker,  pp.  253-61),  the 
conspicuous  character  of  this  undertaking,  the  timeliness  of  the 
investigation,  the  unquestionable  merit  of  the  conclusions,  and  the 
fact  that  already  the  results  are  being  incorporated  in  both  the 
economic  and  sociological  literature  of  the  country — these  are 
sufficient  reasons  why  some  of  the  difficulties  should  be  pointed  out, 
both  for  the  sake  of  evaluating  the  work  under  review,  and  in  the 
interest  of  method. 

Aside  from  the  difficulties  of  textual  composition  and  schematic 
representation  that  are  great  in  such  a  statistical  study,  there  are 
not  many  difficulties  that  a  little  experience  and  thought  cannot 
overcome  after  the  original  entries  have  been  finally  accepted.  True, 
there  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  interpretation  of  accepted  figures,  but 
expert  criticism  may  readily  correct  them.  But  even  a  novice  in 
social  investigation  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  the  uncertainties, 
the  approximations,  and  the  personal  equation  that  operate  before 
the  first  tables  are  made  up  make  fractional  percentages  in  derivative 
combinations  seem  ridiculous,  unless,  perchance,  the  original  process 
was  simply  counting  and  the  induction  very  extensive,  as  in  mortality 
tables,  for  example.  The  figures  having  been  accepted,  tables,  per- 
centages, and  variations  come  easily,  but  there  is  a  travail  of  tables. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  comes  up  is  whether  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  personal  affairs  of  the  family  and  household, 
necessary  to  fill  the  schedule  used  in  this  investigation,  can  be 
obtained  by  one  visit,  or  at  best  by  a  few  visits,  by  an  enumerator 
or  investigator.  The  nature  of  the  information  necessary  for  de- 
termining the  standard  of  living  is  such  that  only  a  sustained  per- 
sonal contact  of  the  investigator  and  family  can  yield  very  complete 
and  accurate  data.  The  inconsistency  of  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
information  desired,  and  the  impersonal  method  of  the  schedule 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  omission  from  the  final  report  of  any 
information  concerning  the  personal  habits,  capacities,  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  members  of  the  family,  although  the  schedule 
called  for  information  on  these  points. 

On  this  point  it  is  suggestive  to  compare  the  method  used  by 
Mrs.  Moore^  in  a  study  of  two  hundred  families  with  whom  she  or 
her  small  number  of  helpers  already  had  and  continued  to  maintain 

'Mrs.  Louise  Bolard  Moore,  Wage  Earner's  Budgets. 
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friendly  and  everyday  relations.  Mrs.  Moore's  study  continued 
through  a  period  of  two  years  and  included  many  accounts  actually 
kept  for  a  year.  The  impersonal,  incidental  contacts  of  the  former 
study  are  thus  set  over  in  strong  contrast  to  the  personal,  sustained 
ones  of  the  latter.  Although  these  are  to  be  preferred,  there  are 
practical  difficulties  in  realizing  them.  Such,  connections  as  Mrs. 
Moore  sustained  to  her  families  do  not  exist  on  scales  sufficiently 
wide,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
families  are  representative,  just  because  they  are  by  that  fact  differ- 
ent from  others.  Dr.  Chapin,  himself,  has  said  that  the  ideal  method 
is  to  have  an  exact  account  kept  for  a  full  year,  but  this  was  for- 
bidden to  his  committee  by  practical  reasons. 

There  is  another  difficulty  that  was  encountered.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  from'  the  first  that  the  value  of  the  schedules 
depended  upon  the  persons  who  filled  them  out.  This  is  eminently 
true.  Nevertheless,  more  than  eighty  different  persons  were 
engaged  in  filling  the  schedules,  fifty-seven  reports  coming  from 
forty-three  volunteers,  thirty-four  from  trade-union  officials,  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one  from  twenty-one  different  paid  workers. 
The  author  does  not  say  how  many  different  investigators  sub- 
mitted the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  schedules  generally  used. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
experience  in  asking  questions  and  filling  schedules  could  not  have 
helped  much,  that  uniformity  of  ability  in  estimating  could  not  be 
secured,  and  that  nothing  could  eliminate  the  many  personal  equa- 
tions represented.  It  is  presumed  that  the  accepted  schedules  were 
checked  by  some  one  or  few  persons,  but  this  is  precisely  a  process 
of  scaling  up  or  scaling  down,  of  approximating,  probably  done  by 
those  who  lacked  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  families. 

Not  only  were  there  many  workers  with  few  schedules  each,  but 
the  strangers  met  only  a  few  times.  The  author  remarks  that  some- 
times several  visits  were  necessary  to  fill  the  schedule,  as  though 
this  was  unusual.  Probably  in  the  majority  of  instances  only  one 
visit  was  made.  Some  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  families  keep 
an  account  for  a  week  or  longer,  but  the  author  says  that  "in  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  was  not  practicable  to  secure  account 
books,  and  the  visitor  sat  down  with  the  housewife  and  ran  over  the 
schedule  with  her,  getting  estimates  where  figures  were  not  avail- 
able  All   this   required   time,   and   the   patience   of   mother 

and  visitor  was  sometimes  exhausted  before  the  end  was  reached" 
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(p.  30).  Under  such  circumstances  accuracy  is  difficult  to  secure. 
Indeed  the  author  says :  "In  addition  to  indifference  and  suspicious- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  interviewed,  ignorance,  misunderstanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  questions  asked,  forgetfulness,  and  im- 
patience gave  rise  to  inaccuracies"  (p.  32).  The  spirit  of  the  situa- 
tion was  hardly  conducive  to  statistically  accurate  statements. 

Closely  related  to  the  difficulty  just  described  is  another  one, 
that  of  stating  and  estimating  the  expenditures  and  the  income. 
The  schedules  were  filled  between  "the  middle  of  June  and  the  end 
of  August."  It  is  evident  that  at  this  season  it  would  be  most 
difficult  for  a  housewife  to  recall  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
fuel,  Hght,  winter  clothing,  and  schooling.  Nor  can  these  be 
estimated  from  the  cost  of  these  same  things  during  the  week  of 
the  interview.  Furthermore,  it  is  certain  that  the  householder  could 
never  recall  exactly  or  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
amount  of  unemployment  during  a  year,  whether  on  the  part  of 
the  father  or  the  others.  Added  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of  remem- 
bering or  estimating  the  different  rates  of  pay  received,  or  how  long 
any  rate  continued.  Nor  can  the  housewife  be  certain  how  much 
money  she  received  from  lodgers  during  a  year. 

There  is  less  probability  of  error  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  the 
staple  articles  of  food,  rent,  and  insurance.  There  is,  however,  a 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  these  can  be  very  accurately 
determined  by  the  schedule  method.  For  example,  it  is  not  at  all 
evident  that  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  food  is  equal  to  fifty- 
two  tim.es  what  it  was  for  one  week  in  July.  This  uncertainty  is 
more  manifest  if  we  consider  the  variation  in  use  of  such  articles 
as  meat,  fresh  vegetables,  and  canned  goods.  If  removals  are 
frequent  even  the  amount  of  rent  is  hard  to  determine  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  justify  fractional  percentages  in  the  distribution  of  ex- 
penditures. An  estimate  of  the  amount  annually  spent  for  insurance 
made  upon  a  weekly  payment  in  July  may  easily  miss  the  mark  on 
account  of  the  buying  of  new  policies,  or  the  lapses  of  old  ones 
within  the  year. 

It  should  be  noted  especially  that  all  these  difficulties  are  greater 
the  lower  the  standard  of  living  is ;  the  less  regular  the  employment, 
or  the  more  variable  and  numerous  the  wage-earners  in  the  family, 
the  greater  the  ignorance  and  lax  methods  of  keeping  any  record, 
the  greater  becomes  the  liability  to  error.  Yet  it  is  such  families 
whose  standards  of  living  need  most  to  be  determined  and  elevated. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Dr.  Chapin  has  very  clearly  made  the  point 
that  the  standard  of  living  is  not  shown  so  much  in  the  amount  of 
money  expended  for  such  staples  as  food,  rent,  and  clothing,  as  in 
that  spent  for  furniture,  dues  and  contributions,  recreation  and 
amusement,  education  and  reading,  funeral  expenses,  cost  of  mov- 
ing, etc. 

Mrs.  Moore  makes  the  same  point.  However,  it  is  precisely 
these  things  that  are  most  difficult  to  learn  by  any  method,  and  which 
the  author  in  several  places  says  could  not  be  successfully  secured 
by  a  single-visit,  schedule  method  (e.  g.,  pp.  182,  198,  206,  210,  219, 
222).  On  this  difficult  point  the  personal  sustained  method  used 
by  Mrs.  Moore  seems  to  promise  better  results.  When  one  question 
was  asked,  whether  families  were  sufficiently  nourished  or  not,  other 
difficulties  were  discovered.  In  addition  to  the  lack  of  agreement 
among  physiologists  as  to  the  amount  of  protein,  fats,  and  carbo- 
hydrates needed  by  a  man,  or  the  proper  balance  of  these  constitu- 
tuents  (pp.  320,  321),  there  is  the  grave  difficulty  of  finding  out 
what  quantities  of  these  classes  of  foods  were  consumed  by  the 
members  of  the  families  studied.  There  is  one  uncertainty  as  to 
what  amount  and  balance  should  obtain,  and  another  one  as  to  what 
amount  and  balance  did  exist  in  the  dietary  of  the  families.  The 
former  question  belongs  to  the  physiologists,  the  latter  to  the  student 
of  the  standard  of  living. 

A  moment's  thought  makes  these  uncertainties  quite  noticeable. 
The  findings  of  Dr.  Underbill  were  based  on  the  quantities  bought, 
not  upon  those  consumed.  The  shrinkage  in  preparation,  poor 
cooking,  and  service,  the  waste  of  the  left-over — not  to  mention  the 
digestibility  and  the  absorbability — these  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  report  does  not  make  it  clear  how  the  quantities  bought 
were  determined,  whether  by  multiplying  the  weight  used  in  a  day 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  (or  that  used  in  a  week  by  fifty- 
two),  or  by  dividing  the  amount  spent  in  a  g^ven  year  or  week 
for  a  given  article  by  the  average  price.  It  is  of  course  well  known 
that  housewives  usually  buy  so  many  cents'  worth,  rather  than  so 
many  pounds,  pecks,  quarts,  etc.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  articles 
bought  is  nowhere  adequately  shown,  nor  is  any  account  taken  of 
variations  of  need,  as  in  sickness  and  unemployment.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  impossible  to  decide  with  exactness  whether  the 
families  were  sufficiently  nourished  or  not.    The  conclusions  could 
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be  only  general  statements.  No  one  can  recognize  this  more  clearly 
than  Dr.  Underhill,  who  says,  "It  is  at  once  clearly  apparent  that 
from  such  data  results  of  any  scientific  value  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  intention 
of  drawing  any  conclusion  the  basis  of  which  would  necessitate 
exactness"  (p.  319).  In  the  investigation  under  review,  the  physi- 
ologist could  not  go  back  of  the  returns,  and  his  results  could  not  be 
more  certain  than  the  reports  upon  which  he  based  them. 

The  sum-total  of  these  difficulties  should  put  students  on  their 
guard  as  to  over-refinements  in  the  interpretation  of  figures,  origi- 
nally so  uncertain,  and  should  emphasize  need  of  careful  attention 
to  method. 

The  reviewer  desires  once  more  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
the  high  grade  of  work  done  by  Dr.  Chapin  and  his  colaborers  who 
have  done  well,  using  a  method  that  has  in  itself  many  serious  diffi- 
culties and  some  positive  limitations.  He  himself  is  under  great 
obligations  to  the  labor  of  these  pioneers  in  this  field.  He  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  this  criticism  of  method  is  only  negative,  but 
hopes  to  make  a  positive  contribution  on  this  point  at  a  later  time. 

T.  J.  Riley 
Washington  University 
St.  Louis 
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NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS 


The  Obstacles  to  Eugenics. —  Eugenics,  selection  for  parenthood,  has  six 
obstacles :  first,  that  as  the  complexity,  the  individuality,  the  organic  worth  of 
the  organism,  increases,  its  fertility  declines.  The  birth-rate  is  lower  in  higher 
cizilization  and  it  is  lower,  within  a  given  civilization,  in  those  classes  where 
the  standard  of  life,  i.e.,  of  individuation,  is  higher ;  progress  is  possible  only 
on  condition  of  rigorous  selection ;  otherwise  low  quantity  will  beat  high  quality. 
Second,  the  ignorance  created  by  modern  "education,"  of  biology,  of  the  function 
of  education  itself,  of  facts  such  as  those  relating  to  the  mentally-defective 
members  of  the  community.  Third,  misrepresentation  by  friends.  Fourth, 
prudery,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  teach-  people  elementary  facts  about  parent- 
hood. Fifth,  our  bias  as  regards  which  social  class  is  biologically  the  higher; 
as  regards  race,  our  political  bias.  Sixth,  anti-eugenic  practices,  such  as  taking 
healthy  uninstructed  youths  and  putting  them  into  military  or  other  environ- 
ments where  they  are  liable  to  be  infected  by  disease  of  racial  significance ; 
discouragement  to  marry  for  the  most  intelligent,  members  of  the  community, 
such  as  school-teachers,  municipal  officials,  etc. ;  misguided  philanthropy  which 
permits  the  feeble-minded  to  marry,  etc. — C.  W.  Salesby,  Sociological  Review, 
July,  1909.  F.  F. 

Influence  of  the  Heredity  on  Human  Society. — Besides  the  question  of 
the  influence  on  human  society  of  protoplasm  deficient  in  characters  that  deter- 
mine sensitiveness,  energy,  proper  association  of  ideas,  inhibitions  and  other 
qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a  normal,  moral,  effective  man,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  precious  heritage  in  the  extraordinarily  favorable  combinations  of  favorable 
characters  found  in  certain  grand  families,  the  question  of  questions  for  eugenics 
is :  How  shall  the  inroads  of  degeneracy  be  prevented  and  the  best  of  our  human 
qualities  preserved  and  disseminated  among  all  the  people?  First,  the  scandal 
of  illegitimate  reproduction  among  imbeciles  must  be  prevented.  Second,  the 
old  idea  that  there  is  in  society  any  class  superior  to  any  other  class  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  the  characteristics  of  the  germ-plasm  and  not  individuals  as 
a  whole  that  are  favorable  or  prejudicial  to  human  society.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
need  of  the  day  for  the  progress  of  social  science  is  additional  precise  data  as 
to  the  unit  characteristics  of  man  and  their  methods  of  inheritance. — Charles  B. 
Davenport,  Annals  Amer.  Acad.,  July,  1909.  .  F.  F. 

The  Reports  on  the  Poor  Lavr. —  The  majority  and  minority  reports  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  deal  each  with  three  matters  perfectly 
distinct  from  one  another.  First,  both  contain  a  description  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  poor  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  aggravation  of  their 
sufferings  by  the  existing  administration  of  the  Poor  Law ;  second,  both  contain 
an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  reform  should  proceed ; 
third,  both  contain  suggestions  of  the  particular  machinery  by  which  reform  is  to 
be  effected.  On  the  first  two  points,  the  reports  are  in  practical  agreement,  on 
the  third  they  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  majority  would 
replace  the  Board  of  Guardians  by  a  Board  of  Public  Assistance,  much  the  same 
thing  by  a  new  name,  and  the  Workhouse  by  seven  separate  institutions :  for 
children,  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  the  sick,  for  able-bodied  men,  for  able- 
bodied  women,  for  vagrants,  and  for  the  feeble-minded ;  while  the  minority 
propose  to  relegate  the  non-able-bodied  poor  to  departments,  local  and  central, 
already  dealing  with  similar  cases  and  overlapping  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  to  create  a  new  central  and  nationcd  department  of  state  to  deal 
with  the  able-bodied.  The  question  then  is,  in  connection  with  the  non-able- 
bodied   poor,   shall   new   committees   deal  with   them?     And   in   connection  with 
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the  able-bodied  and  unemployed  poor,  shall  the  authority  dealing  with  them  be 
local  or  national? — John  E.  Garst,  Sociological  Review,  July,  1909.  F.  F. 

Some  Impediments  to  Woman  Suffrage. — One  would  suppose  the  claims 
of  the  suffragist  stirring  enough  to  rouse  the  most  indifferent,  so  what  have 
really  been  the  impediments  to  granting  the  suffrage  to  woman?  The  thorough 
reform  in  the  laws  regarding  women  is  unquestionably  one,  the  great  respect 
which  the  American  man  has  for  the  American  woman,  another.  The  American 
woman  of  today,  the  average  woman  is  farther  in  advance  of  the  average 
woman  of  other  countries  than  in  any  other  class  of  our  population,  and  all 
this  without  the  ballot.  The  tendency  to  ally  with  socialism,  the  emptiness  of 
the  promises  to  the  wage-earner,  the  groundlessness  of  the  cry,  "Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,"  the  fundamental  truth  that  government  is  the  work 
of  the  man  because  it  depends  on  him  alone  for  its  very  existence,  the  failure 
of  suffrage  in  the  four  suffrage  states — these  are  some  of  the  impediments  in  the 
way  of  the  woman  suffragists.  But  the  most  important  of  all  lies  in  the  long- 
continued  indifference  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  American  man 
feels  that  he  is  and  must  be  the  "protector"  of  his  "women  folk."  He  dimly 
feels  that  the  demand  of  women  for  the  ballot  to  "protect  themselves"  is  incon- 
sistent with  this  protectorate.  When  men  come  to  feel  that  they  are  no  longer 
women's  protectors,  and  when  women  look  to  the  ballot  rather  than  to  men  for 
protection,  then  woman-suffrage  will  be  a  necessity  and  public  opinion  will  be 
clamoring  for  it.  Until  then  the  American  public  will  be  indifferent. — Mrs. 
Gilbert  E.  Jones,  No.  Am,  Rev.,  August,  1909.  F.  F. 

Domestic  Science  in  the  Schools  and  Colleges! — There  is  a  large  class 
of  careless,  apathetic,  ambitionless  women,  who  are  satisfied  with  the  treadmill 
way  in  which  they  manage  their  homes.  There  is  another  class  of  women — 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  housekeeping  and  realize  that  the  health, 
energy,  morals,  habits,  manners,  appearance,  success,  and  happiness  of  the 
members  of  the  family  depend  on  the  home  and  deplore  that  so  few  women 
receive  any  training  to  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of  home-makers.  The 
ill  effects  of  ignorance  of  household  art  and  science  are  found  everywhere,  in 
homes,  boarding-houses,  restaurants,  and  hotels.  The  effects  of  teaching  house- 
hold art  and  science  in  the  public  schools  and  of  inspiring  high  ideals  of  home- 
making,  are  incalcuable.  The  improvement  of  the  home  is  one  of  the  greatest 
moral  reforms  and  the  greatest  social  reform  to  be  brought  about. — Helen  Sayr 
Gray,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  August,  1909. 

F.  F. 

Helpless  Youths  and  Useless  Men. — There  are  gross  errors  in  the  educa- 
tion of  boys,  such  as  the  idea  that  all  boys  are  alike  mentally,  physically,  etc., 
and  likewise  that  they  should  be  trained  along  the  same  lines  as  girls,  that  they 
may  be  trained  by  ignorant  women  teachers  with  no  knowledge  of  their  special 
problems.  These  errors  coming  out  in  our  educational  curriculum,  involving 
unsuitable  subjects,  taught  by  inefficient  people,  result  in  a  large  class  of  useless, 
because  ill-taught,  men. — William  Lee  Howard,  Md.,  American  Magazine,  No- 
vember,  1908.  F.   F. 

German  Social  Policy. — A  system  of  social  care  has  grown  up  in  Germany 
which  challenges  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Arising  in  a  sense  of  national 
duty  and  of  a  mission  to  mankind,  German  idealism  realized  the  dependence  of 
it  on  economizing  and  augmenting  the  resources  of  soil,  mines,  and  men.  This 
they  set  to  work  at  in  a  scientifically  guided  way.  Thus  the  social  policy  of  the 
German  Empire  means  a  system  of  regulations  and  positive  legislation  aiming  at 
direct  improvement  in  the  physical,  economic  and  cultural  conditions  of  the 
masses  ot  the  people. — C.  R.  Henderson,  Chatauquan,  November,  1908.       F.  F. 

The  Social  Application  of  Eugenics. — Eugenics  has  two  aims,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  and  the  rearing  of  the  best  types,  and  each  of  these  has  a 
social  as  well  as  an  individual  aspect,  and  involves  a  study  of  environing  con- 
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ditions  as  well  as  of  individual  characters.  This  involves  knowledge  of 
genealogy,  type,  and  human  pairing.  As  to  types  there  are  healthy  and  un- 
healthy susceptibilities  to  disease,  the  latter,  the  exception.  The  popular  side  of 
Eugenics  is  as  important  as  the  scientific,  because  without  popular  assistance, 
we  cannot  get  data.  The  method  suggested  is  the  working  through  the  medical 
advisers  of  each  family,  secrecy  being  guaranteed,  getting  rid  of  the  popular 
delusion  that  heredity  is  fatalistic,  by  teaching  solid  truths  about  child  and  adult 
individualities. — J.  Lionel  Taylor,  Westminster  Review,  October,  1908.        F.  F. 

France  and  Her  Vanishing  Population. — The  problem  overshadowing  all 
others  in  France  is  her  gradually  diminishing  birth-rate.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
average  number  of  births  per  marriage  was  three,  and  now  it  is  scarcely  two ;  and 
this  coincident  with  the  soil's  increased  productivity  through  scientific  tillage 
and  use  of  machinery.  Thrift,  the  essence  and  foundation  of  French  character, 
is  responsible  for  the  controlled  birth-rate,  aided  by  the  law  of  equal  testamentary 
division  of  property  among  children  and  the  dowry  system. — Frederick  Courtland 
Penfield,  North  American  Review,  November,   1908.  F.  F. 

Militant  Tactics  and  Woman's  Suffrage. — It  is  unfair  to  upbraid  women 
for  their  militant  tactics,  in  the  suffragette  movement.  When  women  possess  full 
human  and  civic  rights,  they  may  justly  be  called  upon  in  common  with  other 
possessors  of  such  rights,  to  confine  themselves  to  constitutional  measures, 
but  since  quiet  appeals  of  forty  or  fifty  years  failed  to  obtain  a  hearing,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  constitutional  measures  of  any  sort  of  efficacy  are  really 
open  to  them.  Not  having  the  vote,  they  cannot  get  the  vote.  A  state  which 
refuses  ordinary  constitutional  means  of  expression  and  self-defense  to  half 
its  members,  must  not  be  surprised  if  they  resort  to  unauthorized  ones. — 
Westminster  Review,  December,  1908.  F.  F. 

The  Spiritual  Unrest. — "Forty  Protestant  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country — not  to  speak  of  hundreds  of  Christian  Science  churches — are  now  con- 
ducting 'religious  clinics'  or  health  services  for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  Begin- 
ning with  the  work  of  the  Rev.^Dr  Elwood  Worcester  and  his  associate.  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  McComb,  at  Emmanuel  Church  in  Boston  in  1906,  the  movement  has 
spread  with  a  rapidity  which  indicates  that  it  must  have  met  a  genuine  human 
need."  This  movement  is  a  belated  effort  of  the  church  to  get  into  line  with 
modern  psychological  results  and  to  apply  the  great  power  latent  in  suggestion 
to  the  alleviation  of  diseased  and  overstrained  conditions  of  mind  and  body. 
Actual  cases  of  treatment  by  suggestion  are  described.  The  work  of  eminent 
psychologists  and  physicians  in  the  movement  is  touched  upon,  and  criticisms, 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  work,  are  dealt  with. — Ray  Stannard  Baker, 
American  Magazine,  December,   1908.  H.  M. 

Eigentumsempfindung  und  Diebstahisrecht,  insbesondere  bei  den  natur- 
volkern. — Travelers  often  complain  of  the  thievishness  of  savage  races.  They 
have  generally  drawn  their  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  treatment  they  have 
themselves  been  subjected  to.  These  conclusions  cannot  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  moral  standard  existing  within  the  tribe.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
which  have  been  observed,  property  rights  are  carefully  upheld  by  uncivilized 
peoples,  within  their  own  social  groups,  and  often  in  their  dealings  with  strangers 
as  well.  Errors  of  judgment  often  arise  through  the  application  of  our  moral 
ideals,  and  our  property-concepts  to  primitive  peoples.  Ideas  of  property,  like 
other  moral  relations,  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  group  has 
developed,  and  upon  the  stage  which  that  development  has  attained. — Dr.  Edward 
Westermarck,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft.  H.  M. 

Soziologie  und  Geschichtswissenschaft. — Some  have  in  recent  times 
denied  that  history  is  a  science  because  it  does  not  attempt  to  discover  laws,  but 
only  to  state  events.  History  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  succession  or 
continuity.  It  has  to  do  with  the  sequence  and  coexistence  of  occurrences. 
According  to  my  conception,  sociology  is  the  science  of  the  coherence  of  phe- 
nomena, the  science  of  the  typical  successions  of  phenomena.     It  is  the  extract 
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of  history,  the  quintessence  of  all  previous  experience  in  relation  to  social 
continuity  and  causality,  in  relation  to  social  sequence  and  coexistence,  and,  to 
essential  social  co-ordination  and  succession.  Sociology  is  the  science  of  the 
social  forces,  of  statics  and  dynamics,  of  latent  possibilities  of  development  as 
well  as  the  science  for  social  understanding ;  while  history  has  only  to  do  with 
the  line  of  development  of  historic  facts.  Sociology  has  more  than  the  right 
of  existence.  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  the  results  of  this  centralired, 
systematically  rearranged,  exactly  consolidated  science.  Sociology  is  also  the 
science  of  social  values.  Anthropology,  economics,  and  the  like  are  twigs  of 
sociology,  which  in  turn  is  more  than  social  psychology,  or  the  philosophy  of 
history.  The  sociological  conception  of  history  breaks  with  both  the  implicit 
passivity  of  the  idealistic,  and  the  fatalism  of  the  materialistic  conception  of 
history.  It  will  lead  us  to  an  active  world-conception  and  will  make  history 
the  great  schoolmaster  that  it  should  be  for  all  time  to  mankind. — Rudolf  Gold- 
scheid,  Annalen  der  Naturphilosophie,  July,   1908.  L.  W. 

The  Present  Position  of  Social  Legislation  in  England. — Without  im- 
plying the  acceptance  of  complete  socialism,  progress  will,  for  some  time  to 
come  have  to  take  a  socializing  direction.  Those  great  services  which  are 
necessarily  of  a  local  and  monopolistic  character  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
municipalities.  Old  age  pensions  are  provided,  hours  of  adult  workers  in  mines 
are  regulated,  etc.  Two  new  and  enormous  undertakings,  the  provision  of 
work  for  the  unemployed,  and  the  regulation  of  wages,  are  being  urged  upon  the 
state.  A  state  of  affairs  in  which,  as  soon  as  it  pays  an  employer  to  drop  a 
man,  he  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  state  until  it  suits  an  employer  to  engage 
him  again,  will  facilitate  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  labor 
force,  and  will  remove  some  of  the  existing  obstacles  of  ruthless  competition. 
Where  the  government  is  the  indirect  employer  a  minimum  wage  ought  to  be 
insisted  upon  for  all  labors,  as  is  the  policy  of  municipalities  and  co-operative 
wholesale  societies.  There  is  immediate  need  of  new  modem  machinery  of  state 
control. — W.  J.  Ashley,  Economic  Review,  October,  1908.  L.  W. 

The  Class  Struggle  of  Today. — In  the  midst  of  vast  natural  resources, 
with  plenty  of  machinery  of  production  and  transportation,  and  with  millions 
of  workers  willing  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  multitudes  are  idle 
and  therefore  forced  to  live  in  constant  privation.  The  mighty  magnates  of 
industry  who  control  the  machinery  of  production  selfishly,  propose  to  crush 
organized  labor,  to  decrease  the  wages  of  the  masses,  to  deprive  the  workers 
of  economic  and  social  rights.  The  progressive  workers  are  becoming  class- 
conscious  and  though  misinterpreted  by  a  reactionary  press,  and  harrassed  by 
the  policeman,  they  propose  to  enter  the  political  field,  under  the  red  banner 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  so  as  to  secure  the  social  ownership  of  the  means  of 
life.  Economic  evolution  brought  about  industrial  concentration  and  caused  the 
appearance  of  classes  in  the  human  family.  It  will  also  inaugurate  industrial 
co-operation  and  eliminate  class  distinction.  The  class  struggle  is  on.  A  new 
social  order  is  being  born  in  our  national  life.  Economic  forces,  reason,  and 
justice    force    it   to    the    front. — Saul    Beaumont,    The   Arena,    November,    1908. 

L.  W. 

Socialist  Ideals. — Though  socialism  has  been  called  materialistic,  it  is 
really  the  most  idealistic  movement  of  the  centuries.  We  are  living  under  an 
industrial  absolutism  where  the  masters  of  the  machine  may  cut  off  at  will  the 
means  of  life  of  millions.  Socialism  proposes  to  put  industry  in  control  of  the 
people  so  that  they  may  be  freed  from  the  tribute  of  profit  to  the  vested  interests. 
Then,  there  will  be  opportunities  for  productive  labor,  for  education,  for  home 
and  family  life,  for  freedom  of  action  which  shall  make  the  making  of  a  living 
a  simple,  easy  thing,  possible  to  all ;  and  beyond  this  lies  the  great  hope  of  being 
able  to  live,  to  really  live.  When  the  bread-and-butter  problem  is  settled,  and  all 
men,  women,  and  children  are  rendered  secure  from  dread  of  war  and  fear 
of  want,  then  the  mind  and  soul  will  be  free  to  develop  as  they  never  were 
before. — E.  V.  Debs,  The  Arena,  November,  1908.  L.  W. 
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Democracy  and  the  Expert — We  have  made  ourselves  the  laughing-stock 
of  the  world  by  our  easy  credulity  toward  any  political  quack  and  by  our  unwill- 
ingness to  appeal  to  the  men  who  have  devoted  years  to  the  special  study  of  a 
matter  that  comes  before  a  legislative  committee.  But  democracy's  attitude 
toward  the  expert  is  the  result  of  the  expert's  attitude  toward  the  common  people. 
The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  man  of  science,  the  railroad  president,  has  declared : 
"You  do  not  and  cannot  know.  The  things  I  deal  with  are  of  a  sort  from  the 
comprehension  of  which  you  are  by  nature  excluded.  No  amount  of  study  on 
your  part,  no  explanation  on  mine,  would  be  of  any  use."  Their  attitude  toward 
the  layman  has  been  esoteric  and  mystical.  Let  the  expert  frankly  submit  him- 
self and  his  knowledge  to  the  judgment  of  the  lay  intelligence  and  he  will  find 
that  the  people  will  have  faith  in  him  as  they  bad  in  Lincoln  in  a  supreme 
crisis.  Let  the  expert  popularize  his  knowledge  and  draw  aside  the  curtain  that 
shields  his  mysteries  and  he  will  gain  increased  respect  from  his  fellow-citizens 
and  will  be  of  greater  social  service. — ^Joseph  Lee,  Atlantic  Monthly,  November, 
1908.  L.  W. 

Social  Inequality  and  Social  Progress. — There  is  nothing  more  inter- 
esting to  the  social  student  at  the  present  time  than  the  character  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  is  spreading  among  the  poorer  and  middle  classes  regarding 
existing  social  and  industrial  condition.  The  cause  of  this  movement  is  striking 
artificial  inequalities — surpassing  riches  and  dire  poverty.  There  is  no  greater 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  mankind  than  the  artificiality  which  creates  social 
inequality.  The  strength  of  the  modern  movement  is  in  an  awakening  con- 
sciousness among  all  classes  that  life  must  be  humanized ;  that  radical  changes 
in  the  social  environment  must  be  introduced  scientifically  so  as  to  give  mankind 
a  chance  to  rise.  Mankind  is  enslaved  economically  and,  accordingly,  socially 
so  that  intellectual  and  political  freedom  has  become  practically  valueless  to  the 
great  mass.  The  work  of  civilization  is  to  leaven  primitive  tendencies  by  creating 
new  motives.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  social  improvement  is  not  human  nature, 
but  tlie  distorted,  artificialized  nature  which  bad  environment  has  created.  There 
is  nothing  human  in  it.  That  stupendous  social  changes  are  impending  is 
manifest  to  those  who  recognize  the  influence  of  diffused  education  and  quick- 
ened social  feeling. — R.  G.  Davis,  Westminster  Review,  October,   1908.     L.  W. 

Depopulation  et  Sensuality. — It  becomes  increasingly  more  difficult  to 
consummate  marriage  and  more  easy  to  break  it.  The  sexual  desire  grows  while 
the  wish  for  children  diminishes.  The  economic  problem  is  not  the  only  one 
in  the  situation.  It  is  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  I'individualisme  amoureux 
and  the  sensualite  of  the  Latin  race  to  which  the  child  is  the  enemy.  There  is 
a  growing  separation  in  the  consciousness  of  women  between  the  sex  desire  and 
that  of  maternity.  The  whole  situation  must  be  traced  back  to  the  intense 
individualism  and  crowded  condition  of  modern  life. — Alfred  de  Tarde,  Revue 
de  Psychologie  Sociale,  January,  1908.  L.  L.  B. 

Is  an  Honest  Newspaper  Possible? — There  is  now  a  strong  demand  for 
truth  and  honesty  in  news  to  which  it  would  seem  the  great  dailies  would  respond. 
But  frequently  their  policies  are  largely  controlled  by  advertisers  upon  whom 
they  are  dependent  for  support.  In  other  cases  they  are  prejudiced  or  lack 
intelligent  editing.  No  New  York  daily  is  both  honest  and  popular.  The  need 
is  for  an  independent  newspaper  to  correspond  to  the  newly  arisen  independent 
voter. — ^A  New  York  Editor,  Atlantic,  October,   1908.  L.  L.  B. 

Alcohol  and  the  Community. — "One-third  of  all  the  recognized  pauperism 
in  the  most  highly  civilized  communities  of  Christendom  results  from  bodily 
and  mental  insufficiency  due  to  alcoholic  indulgence."  Fully  one-fourth  of  all 
cases  of  insanity,  two-fifths  of  neglected  or  abandoned  children,  one-half  of  the 
moral  delinquencies  of  convicts,  and  four-fifths  of  the  cases  in  jails  and  work- 
houses— to  say  nothing  of  the  much  larger  percentage  of  cases  of  less  overt 
misery  in  life,  are  due  to  the  same  cause. — Henry  Smith  Williams,  LL.D., 
McC lures,  December,  1908.  L.  L.  B. 
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La  m^thode  sociologique  appliqu6e  aux  faits  economiques. — Since  ex- 
perimentation in  social  matters  is  impossible,  close  observation  and  registration 
of  facts  are  necessary.  The  opportunity  for  this  is  best  in  connection  with  eco- 
nomic phenomena.  These  must  be  interpreted  according  to  their  causes  rooted  in 
the  phenomena  of  life.  A  proper  perspective  of  human  action  as  a  whole,  includ- 
ing the  genesis  of  institutions  and  customs,  the  social  relations  of  the  individual 
at  the  present,  and  the  economic  conditions  of  subsistence  in  which  society  finds 
itself,  alone  is  sufficient  for  a  proper,  a  sociologic,  interpretation  of  economic 
facts. — Paul  Fauconnet,  Revue  de  synthase  historique,  April,  1908.         L.  L.  B. 

The  Oligarchic  Tendencies  of  Association. — The  present  study  proposes  a 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  democracy  which,  though  much  discussed,  can  in  no 
way  be  considered  as  solved.  The  strictest  form  of  oligarchy,  namely,  absolute 
monarchy,  established  on  divine  right,  is  based  on  the  individual  will  of  the  ruler, 
has  supernatural  justification,  and  exists  independently  of  and  superior  to  human 
judgment.  In  opposition  to  the  principle  of  monarchy  stands  that  of  democracy, 
which  concedes  to  every  citizen  equal  civic  rights  and  theoretically  also  the  possi- 
bility of  social  success,  by  denying  all  privileges  of  birth  before  the  law  and  let- 
ing  the  struggle  for  superiority  in  human  society  be  determined  by  individual 
efficiency  alone.  In  national  life  today,  instead  of  standing  in  absolute  antithesis, 
these  two  abstract  principles  really  touch  at  many  points.  As  a  reaction  from  the 
democracy  cult  of  the  socialistic  schools  a  group  of  conservative  thinkers,  repre- 
sented in  Italy  by  Gaetano  Mosca,  assert  of  every  form  of  human  society  the  in- 
herent necessity  of  a  politically  dominant  class,  a  ruling  minority.  They  postulate 
the  theory  that  the  perpetual  struggles  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  which 
history  records,  have  consisted  merely  in  conflicts  between  an  old  minority  fighting 
for  survival  and  a  new  minority  ambitious  for  power  and  seeking  to  fuse 
with  or  overthrow  the  old.  Today,  moreover,  democracy  being  the  watchword, 
every  faction  speaks  and  contends  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  common  welfare. 
They  reinforce  their  respective  claims  by  ethical  sanctions.  Every  government 
must  obtain  for  its  actual  authority  the  support  of  an  ethical  generality.  Among 
the  anti-democratic  tendencies  making  for  the  differentiation  and  persistence  of 
a  political  ruling  class  must  be  noted  first,  the  principle  of  the  inheritance  of 
political  power  which  is  a  constant  factor ;  and  secondly,  the  political  indifference 
of  the  majority  and  its  dependence  on  leadership,  which  increases  with  the 
complexity  of  political  organization  and  the  specialization  of  administrative 
functions.  A  bureaucracy,  necessitated  by  the  organization  of  government,  is 
a  powerful  constituent  force  for  maintaining  the  ascendency  of  the  ruling  class. 
The  impulse  to  self-preservation  forces  the  modern  state  to  enlist  the  support 
of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  interested  individuals,  and  it  achieves  this 
end  by  attracting  to  itself  a  numerous  army  of  dependent  officials  constantly 
recruited  from  a  vast  intellectual  proletariat.  Under  pretense  of  representing 
general  interests  the  state  usurps  the  most  diverse  functions  and  extends  in- 
creasingly its  sphere  of  influence. 

The  oligarchic  tendency  lies  in  the  nature  of  organization  itself.  Originally 
the  leader  is  merely  the  executive  organ  of  the  will  of  the  many.  The  demo- 
cratic principle  guarantees  to  the  greatest  possible  number  influence  and  partici- 
pation in  the  administration  of  their  interests ;  but  the  technical  specialization, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  extensive  organization,  creates  the  necessity  for 
"business-like  management,"  and  transfers  from  the  masses  to  the  leader  all  their 
powers  of  control.  It  definitely  effects  the  division  of  every  party  into  a  leading 
minority  and  a  led  majority.  Every  organization  as  such  favors  the  growth  of 
oligarchy.  Parliamentary  representation  is  only  constructively  popular  co- 
operation in  government,  and  is  in  reality  an  oligarchic  phenomenon.  Elective 
leadership  in  time  comes  to  be  regarded  by  the  leader  as  his  right,  and  renders 
all  democracy  in  the  situation  illusory.  Oligarchic  tendencies  in  states  do  not 
essentially  differ  from  those  in  proletarian  organizations,  where  they  would  be 
least  looked  for ;  they  have  in  fact  developed  farthest  and  most  disastrously  in 
the  case  of  the  American  laboring  classes.  First,  the  skilled,  better-paid  elements 
among  the  workers  themselves  show  a  disposition  to  segregate  themselves  from 
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their  unskilled  and  poorer  comrades,  and  in  a  class  of  their  own  to  engage  in 
a  fierce  competitive  struggle  with  the  latter ;  and  secondly,  the  leaders  sooner 
or  later  sever  their  connection  with  their  own  class  in  order  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  bourgeois  group. 

The  lesson  of  history  seems  to  be  that  no  popular  movement,  however 
forceful  and  energetic,  can  produce  lasting  and  organic  changes  in  the  social 
structure  of  civilized  mankind,  because  the  most  prominent  elements  of  that 
popular  movement  itself,  the  men  who  once  led  and  inspired  it,  ever  gradually 
desert  the  masses  only  to  be  absorbed  by  the  "political  class,"  to  which  they 
contribute  their  youthful  energy  and  practical  intelligence,  thus  preserving  it 
in  a  continually  renewed  process  of  rejuvenation. — Robert  Michels,  "Die 
oligarchischen  Tendenzen  der  Gesellschaft."  Archiv  fur  Sozialwissenschaft  und 
Sozialpolitik,  July,  1908.  P.  W. 

The  Problem  of  the  Whole  and  the  Part. — Excluding  from  the  whole 
range  of  possible  complexes  those  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  syn- 
thetic judgment,  i.  e.,  are  conceptual  and"  not  real  complexes,  there  still  remain 
two  kinds  of  objectively  given  real  combinations.  These  are,  first,  agglomerations 
or  homogeneous  accumulations  in  which  the  properties  of  the  whole  are  derivable 
from  those  of  the  component  parts ;  and,  secondly,  systematic  aggregations  proper, 
self-coherent  collectivities  or  organisms,  which  contain  within  themselves  their 
unifying  causes.  Sociological  interest  centers  in  the  latter  category.  While  the  old 
question  of  priority  between  part  and  whole  is  shown  to  be  abortive  by  their  con- 
sideration as  correlative  concepts,  the  problem  of  their  relative  growth  and  decay 
resolves  into  three  possibilities,  viz.  integration,  dissolution,  or  simultaneous  inte- 
gration and  dissolution.  Every  step  in  the  integration  or  formation  of  new  syste- 
matic combinations  is  an  act  in  the  creation  of  new  qualities ;  by  producing  new 
form  and  quantity  relations  integration  brings  into  being  new  qualities.  Quantity 
and  form  are  the  two  fundamental  properties  of  all  things,  and  in  their  variation 
quality  operates  as  a  function.  New  properties  arise  in  substances  as  a  conse- 
quence of  accumulation,  e.  g.,  increased  intensity  of  sense  stimulation  changes 
pleasure  into  pain  sensations.  The  dependence  of  quality  on  form  and  arrangement 
is  quite  as  definite  as  the  effect  of  quantity,  e.  g.,  the  production  of  a  work  of  art 
from  a  shapeless  lump  of  potter's  clay.  Integration  is  change  of  quantity  and  mag- 
nitude relations  as  well  as  of  the  grouping,  arrangement,  form  of  substances,  i.  e., 
of  the  true  bearers  of  all  quality.  The  whole  and  the  part  are  relative  concepts. 
Logically,  therefore,  the  whole  cannot  change  but  through  the  changes  of  the 
parts,  and  vice  versa.  No  part  of  the  social  whole,  moreover,  can  sustain  change, 
in  any  sense  whatever,  without  a  corresponding  transformation  in  all  the  other 
parts,  and  conversely,  any  part  may  become  indirectly  the  initial  point  for 
the  transformation  of  the  whole.  Changes  in  the  parts  of  society,  its  constituent 
elements  (race),  are  at  once  changes  in  society  itself.  Improvement  of  race 
is  ipso  facto  societary  improvement. — A.  Nordenholz,  "Das  Problem  vom  Gauzen 
und  vom  Teil,"  Archiv  fiir  Rassen-  und  Gesellschafts  Biologic,  April,   1908. 

P.  W. 

A  National  Children's  Bureau. — The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
has  issued  the  following  bulletin : 

A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Children's  Bureau  was  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1905-6  at  the  request  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee.  The  bill  did  not  come  to  vote  although  it  received  the  hearty 
indorsement  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hitchcock  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  as  well  as  of  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

More  recent  reports  from  various  government  departments  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  bureau  devoted  specifically  to  the  interests  of  the  child.  Such  a 
bureau  should  investigate  and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  children  and  child-life  and  would  especially  investigate  questions  of  infant 
mortality,  the  birth-rate,  physical  degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  delinquency 
and  juvenile  courts,  desertion  and  illegitimacy,  employment,  dangerous  occupa- 
tions,  accidents   and   diseases   of   children   of   the   industrial   classes,   legislation 
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affecting  children  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  such  other  facts  as 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  health,  efficiency,  character  and  training  of  children. 

The  following  arguments  and  opinions  are  presented  for  consideration : 

"There  should  be  a  children's  bureau  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  federal 
government,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  problems  of  childhood.  Such  a  body 
of  experts  working  under  the  direction  of  the  best  trained  specialist  in  the 
country  could  bring  together  the  statistical  results  of  the  census,  without 
duplicating  any  statistical  inquiry  now  carried  on,  and  could  formulate  schedules 
and  questions  for  further  statistical  inquiry.  Through  the  agency  of  traveling 
experts  the  bureau  would  report  upon  the  exceptional  conditions  with  respect 
to  high  or  low  birth-rate,  high  or  low  infant  mortality,  the  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive juvenile  crime,  the  most  successful  methods  of  dealing  with  problems 
presented  in  children's  courts,  the  reasons  for  child  labor  in  particular  industries, 
the  operation  of  successful  child-labor  laws,  the  methods  of  meeting  the  problem 
of  juvenile  dependency,  and  many  other  allied  questions. 

"Systematic  and  co-ordinated  inquiry,  investigation  and  report,  in  the  form 
of  bulletins  available  as  a  basis  for  legislative  and  administrative  action  by 
state  and  municipal  officials  and  by  the  means  of  agents  of  private  societies, 
would  immeasurably  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  now  being  done  in 
education,  philanthropy  and  preventive  social  work." — Samuel  McCune  Lindsay, 
Director,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

"The  federal  government  does  not  even  afford  up-to-date  information  con- 
cerning the  children.  We  need  full,  consecutive,  trustworthy,  current  informa- 
tion concerning  the  children  of  our  nation.  This  can  be  obtained  only  through 
a  bureau  devoted  to  them  which  should  issue  promptly  the  data  gathered  by 
the  census  and  the  departments  of  education  and  labor,  not,  as  now  occurs, 
years  after  the  figures  have  lost  their  chief  value  and  have  become  ancient 
history." — Mrs.  Florence  Kelly,  General  Secretary,  National  Consumers'  League. 

"If  the  bureau  is  established  it  will  not  be  entirely  unique.  The  same  work 
has  been  done  for  years  by  the  central  governments  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  United  States  stands  alone  among  great  nations  in  its  apparent 
apathy  toward  its  children.  It  is  almost  the  only  central  government  of  highly 
civilized  people  which  has  done  what  seems  to  be  almost  nothing  to  promote  the 
healthy  growth  and  development  of  children.  The  reasons  are  plain  enough.  The 
central  government  is  obliged  to  leave  most  special  legislation  to  the  state 
governments." — Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

"The  children's  bureau  contemplated  in  this  bill  will  not  duplicate  any  work 
that  is  now  being  done  by  the  national  government,  but  it  will  co-ordinate  and 
render  effective  for  practical  uses,  at  a  very  small  cost,  much  that  is  now  done  at 
a  very  great  expense." — Editor  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)   Times. 

"A  national  bureau  would  not  only  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  child 
directly  in  many  matters  that  cannot  be  provided  for  by  the  state,  but  it  would 
also  aid  the  state  in  bettering  the  condition  of  its  children  in  various  ways. 
There  would  be  a  co-operation — a  communion  of  interest — that  could  only  result 
in  the  betterment  of  childhood,  and,  therefore,  of  manhood  and  womanhood. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  child  labor ;  not  merely  a  question  of  education ; 
of  healthful  food  ;  of  proper  clothing ;  of  proper  homes.  The  movement  carries 
with  it  everything  that  pertains  to  the  good  of  the  child,  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically." — Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Nurses'  Settlement,  New  York  City. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  July  4,  1908,  issue  Charities  and 
the  Commons,  by  the  Editor,  Edward  T.  Devine : 

"A  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  the  plan  for  the  bureau  in  the  interests 
of  children  in  the  federal  government  is  to  be  found  in  the  handbook  of  child- 
labor  legislation  of  which  the  new  annual  edition  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Consumers'  League.  The  admirable,  brief  introduction  to  this  publication  refers 
directly  to  this  subject  among  others,  but  the  facts  concerning  the  chaotic  and, 
even  yet,  on  the  whole,  backward  condition  of  the  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
our  several  states,  speak  even  more  eloquently  of  the  need  for  further  public 
enlightenment.     The  existing  Bureau  of  Labor,  Census  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Public 
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Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Education,  all  have  certain 
limited  and  fragmentary  responsibilities  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation's  children. 

"Even  these  responsibilities,  however,  might  be  discharged  far  more  com- 
pletely if  they  were  concentrated.  The  labor  of  children  enters  into  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  and  into  the  general  question  of  the  condition  of 
labor  with  which  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  deals,  but  this  very  fact  is  anomal- 
ous and  deplorable.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  child  labor,  and  while  it 
exists  it  should  have  the  serious  attention  of  the  government,  not  as  a  normal  con- 
dition to  be  investigated  and  regulated  like  adult  labor  in  mines  and  factories,  but 
as  an  abnormal  and  temporary  condition  to  be  eliminated  as  speedily  as  possible.  It 
should  be  investigated  and  dealt  with  not  as  an  industrial  or  commercial  problem, 
but  as  one  affecting  the  very  life  and  well-being  of  the  race,  as  a  problem  of 
health,  education,  morals,  and  social  economy.  With  all  recognition  of  the  useful- 
ness of  such  partial  and  sporadic  attention  as  the  Labor  Bureau  has  been  able 
to  give  the  subject,  it  is  obvious  that  the  interests  of  children  are  literally  of 
vital  national  concern  and  that  they  should  be  approached  from  quite  another 
point  of  view  than  that  from  which  strikes,  wages,  and  the  conditions  of  adult 
labor  are  appropriately  treated.  Nor  does  the  Census  Bureau  serve  the  purpose 
which  a  bureau  of  children  would  serve.  The  collection  of  certain  very  limited, 
statistical  information  at  stated  periods  is  of  value.  Unfortunately  we  have  not 
much  of  it,  and  what  we  have  is  out  of  date  when  it  appears.  The  handbook 
repeats  the  strictures  often  made  in  its  earlier  editions  on  the  federal  and  state 
governments,  that  they  should  leave  to  a  private  agency  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  this  information  concerning  the  statutes  now  in  force  prohibiting 
or  restricting  child  labor,  either  directly  or  through  provisions  for  compulsory 
school  attendance.  Slow  and  antiquated  methods  of  making  available  the  results 
of  investigations  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  this  field  go  far  to  destroy  what  value 
they  might  otherwise  have,  and  the  scope  of  such  inquiries  as  have  been  made 
is  so  narrow  as  to  leave  us  in  helpless  and  humiliating  ignorance.  Quantitive 
investigations  may  be  made  by  the  Census  Bureau,  but  we  need  a  children's 
bureau  to  determine  what  information  is  desirable  and  to  consider  what  to  do 
after  it  has  been  obtained. 

"The  rudimentary  Bureau  of  Public  Health  in  the  Treasury  Department  com- 
mands constantly  increasing  respect  for  its  work  in  controlling  epidemics  and 
its  scientific  inquiries  in  various  directions,  notably,  for  example,  in  its  current 
investigation  of  the  hook  worm.  If  this  bureau  should  eventually  outgrow  the 
limitations  imposed  by  its  origin  in  the  Marine  Hospital  service,  and  should 
become  in  reality  a  bureau  of  public  health,  it  would  naturally  include  within  its 
activities  the  investigation  of  many  problems  connected  with  epidemic  and 
infectious  diseases  of  children  and  other  dangers  to  their  health. 

"But  a  children's  bureau  would  seek  to  promote  the  health,  vigor,  physical 
well-being,  and  efficiency  of  children,  and  would  thus  begin  where  a  health 
bureau  ends.  It  would  utilize  the  results  of  all  investigations  by  Labor  Bureau, 
Census  Bureau,  and  Health  Bureau,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  welfare  of 
children.  It  would  directly  concern  itself  with  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race  by  the  improvement  of  its  physical  and  mental  stock.  Even  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  however  active  and  efficient  it  may  become,  cannot  cover  the  wide 
range  of  activities  which  would  naturally  devolve  upon  the  children's  bureau. 
Orphanage,  illiteracy,  illegitimacy,  infant  mortality,  race  suicide  and  race  degen- 
eracy, child  dependency,  juvenile  delinquency  with  all  its  attendant  issues  of 
children's  courts,  reformatory,  probation  and  parental  schools,  and  the  more 
complete  socializing  of  the  public-school  system,  with  the  broad  issues  which 
this  involves,  are  among  the  problems  which  we  now  neglect  entirely  or  in  part, 
but  which  are  of  national  importance,  and  which  in  the  degree  and  manner 
proposed  are  clearly  within  the  constitutional  province  of  the  federal  government. 

"It  is  not  suggested  that  the  national  government  should  take  up  all  or 
perhaps  any  of  these  subjects  for  direct  remedial  or  preventive  legislation.  Re- 
search and  publicity,  on  lines  strictly  analogous  to  the  well-established  activities 
of  many  existing  bureaus,  is  the  aim  of  those  who  advocate  the  children's  bureau. 
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among  whom  this  journal  has  long  since  gladly  enrolled.  The  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  the  National  Consumers'  League  are,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  only  other  agencies  which  are  persistently  and  continuously  working 
to  bring  public  opinion  to  the  support  of  this  measure  so  clearly  in  the  public 
interests,  so  certain  to  be  opposed,  just  as  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  other  of 
our  present  bureaus  are  opposed  because  they  expose  and  undermine  the  selfish 
and  anti-social  policies  of  a  comparatively  few  individuals  of  the  exploiting  class. 
We  hope  that  others — organizations  and  individuals — will  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  proposed  children's  bureau." 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  solicits  the  co-operation  of  all  industrial, 
civic,  philanthropic,  religious,  and  social  organizations  in  bringing  this  important 
measure  properly  before  Congress  in  the  session  of  1908-9.  Communications  of 
suggestion  or  inquiry,  from  organizations  or  individuals,  may  be  addressed  to 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  General  Secretary,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  SOCIOLOGY^ 


PROFESSOR   DR.   GEORG   SIMMEL 
University  of  Berlin 


If  it  is  true  that  human  knowledge  has  evolved  out  of  prac- 
tical necessities,  because  knowledge  of  the  true  is  a  weapon  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  both  as  opposed  to  extra-human  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  competition  of  human  beings  with  one  another — 
it  is  at  all  events  long  since  released  from  immediate  dependence 
upon  this  origin.  Instead  of  a  mere  means  to  action,  knowledge 
has  become  an  ultimate  end  (endgiiltiger  Zweck).  Still,  cogni- 
tion, even  in  the  autonomous  form  of  science,  has  not  everywhere 
broken  off  relationships  with  the  interests  of  practice,  although 
these  relationships  now  appear  to  be  not  mere  consequences  of 
the  practical  interest,  but  reciprocities  between  two  independent 
realms.^  For  scientific  cognition  does  not  merely  offer  itself  in 
technology  for  realization  of  external  devices,  but  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  proposes  to  itself  the  problem  of  theoretical  insight 
into  both  the  internal  and  external  facts  of  reality.  New  tend- 
encies of  thought  often  appear,  with  the  purely  abstract  character 

^  This  is  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  in  Simmel's  Soziologie,  a  brief  notice 
of  which  appeared  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  544.  The  translation  is  as 
literal  as  possible.  The  notes,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  my  own. — Albion 
W.  Small. 

"An  unfortunate  way  of  putting  it.  If  Simmel  means  only  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  modem  scholars  pride  themselves  on  treating  knowledge  as  an 
end  in  itself,  the  proposition  is  a  commonplace.  If  he  means  that  the  end-in- 
itself  valuation  of  knowledge  is  final,  or  even  a  complete  conception  in  the 
sense  implied  in  the  following  sentence,  we  enter  exception  No.  i. 
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of  which,  nevertheless,  only  the  interests  of  a  new  feeling  and 
willing  mingle  in  the  proposing  of  questions  and  the  forms  of 
intellectuality.  Accordingly,  the  claims  which  sociology  is  wont 
to  make  are  the  theoretical  continuation  and  reflection  of  the  prac- 
tical power  which,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  masses  had 
gained,  in  contrast  with  the  interests  of  the  individual.  The 
reason  why  the  sense  of  importance  and  the  attention,  which  the 
lower  classes  have  forced  from  the  higher,  are  carried  by  precisely 
the  concept,  "society,"  is  that,  on  account  of  the  social  distance, 
the  former  appear  to  the  latter  not  as  individuals  but  only  as  a 
unified  mass,  and  that  this  very  distance  creates  the  appearance 
that  the  two  classes  are  in  principle  connected  with  each  other 
only  in  the  one  respect  that  together  they  constitute  a  "society" 
(Gesellschaft).  Along  with  this  reciprocal  class-consciousness, 
which  came  into  being  with  the  perception  of  being  a  society, 
rather  than  through  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  indi- 
vidual, thought  all  at  once  became  aware  that,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, every  individual  phenomenon  is  determined  by  innumerable 
influences  from  its  human  environment.  This  thought  even 
gained  retroactive  force,  so  to  speak.  By  the  side  of  present 
society,  that  of  the  past  appeared  to  be  the  substance  which  gave 
being  to  the  separate  existence,  as  the  sea  to  the  waves.  In  this 
way  the  soil  seemed  to  be  gained  from  whose  energies  alone  the 
specific  forms  into  which  it  built  up  the  individuals  became  ex- 
plicable. This  thought  tendency  was  reinforced  by  modem 
relativism,  that  is,  the  inclination  to  resolve  the  specific  and  the 
substantial  into  reciprocations.  In  other  words,  the  individual 
was  only  the  spot  at  which  social  threads  joined ;  the  personality 
was  only  the  way  in  which  this  joining  occurred.  Inasmuch  as 
we  brought  ourselves  to  the  consciousness  that  all  human  activity 
ran  its  course  within  society,  and  that  nothing  can  withdraw  itself 
from  the  influence  of  society,  it  followed  that  everything  which 
was  not  science  of  external  nature  must  be  science  of  society. 
Society  appeared  as  the  inclusive  territory,  in  which  ethics  and 
history  of  civilization,  aesthetics  and  demography,  politics  and 
ethnology,  congregated ;  since  the  subject-matter  of  these  sciences 
occurred  within  the  framework  of  society.     That  is,  the  science 
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of  man  was  science  of  society.  This  conception  of  sociology  as 
science  of  everything  human  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  new  science,  and  in  consequence  all  possible  problems, 
which  could  not  find  a  place  elsewhere,  crowded  to  it — as  a  newly 
opened  territory  is  always  at  first  the  Dorado  of  the  homeless 
and  the  unattached.  The  at  first  unavoidable  indefiniteness  and 
indefensibility  of  boundaries  afford  right  of  asylum  to  every- 
body. More  closely  examined,  meanwhile,  this  throwing  to- 
gether of  all  previous  fields  of  knowledge  begets  nothing  new ;  it 
merely  signifies  that  all  historical,  psychological,  normative  sci- 
ences are  dumped  into  one  great  pot,  on  which  we  paste  the  label 
"Sociology,"  That  would  amount  merely  to  the  gaining  of  a 
new  name,  while  everything  which  it  signifies  is  already  secure 
in  its  content  and  its  relationships,  or  is  produced  within  the 
previous  provinces  of  investigation.  The  fact  that  human 
thought  and  action  occur  in  society,  and  are  determined  by  it,  as 
little  makes  sociology  the  all-embracing  science  of  the  same,  as 
chemistry,  botany,  and  astronomy  can  be  made  contents  of  psy- 
chology because  their  phenomena  in  the  last  analysis  are  actual 
only  in  human  consciousness,  and  are  subject  to  the  presupposi- 
tions of  the  same.^ 

*  These  are  extremely  plausible  propositions,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
they  are  valid ;  but  a  little  reflection  shows  them  to  be  so  simbiguous  that  they 
might  easily  be  taken  by  sceptics  about  sociology  as  a  confession  of  judgment 
against  it.  By  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  we  might  make  havoc  of  all  our 
valid  scientific  differentiations.  For  instance,  no  matter  how  many  sciences 
there  may  be  of  things  which  have  quantitative  relations,  we  "dump  them  all 
into  one  great  pot  on  which  we  paste  the  label"  mathematics.  In  one  sense  we 
create  nothing  new  when  we  generalize  all  known  quantitative  relations  into  an 
abstract  science  of  quantity.  In  another  sense  we  do  create  something  entirely  new. 
That  is,  any  conceivable  knowledge  of  the  concrete  things  which  have  quantita- 
tive relations  would  be  partial,  if  these  relations  had  not  been  made  in  their  turn 
the  object  of  special  attention.  Viewing  them  with  primary  reference  to  quanti- 
tative relations  alone,  that  is,  abstracting  their  quantitative  relations  for  particu- 
lar investigation,  makes  of  them  something  entirely  new  for  thought  purposes. 
The  same  thing  happens  when  we  dump  everything  which  may  have  been  mathe- 
matically classified  into  another  "great  pot,"  and  label  it  physics,  or  again  when 
we  do  the  same  for  all  things  which  have  the  traits  that  lend  themselves  to 
mathematical  and  physical  generalization,  and  label  the  next  "great  pot" 
chemistry.  In  other  words,  it  is  childish  to  contend  against  the  elementary 
knowledge  that  a  shifting  of  the   center  of   attention   reconstructs  as  much   of 
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At  the  basis  of  this  error  is  a  misunderstood  but  nevertheless 
very  significant  fact.  The  perception  that  in  his  whole  nature, 
and  in  all  its  expressions,  man  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  he 
lives  in  reciprocal  relationship  with  other  men,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a  new  way  of  thinking  in  all  so-called  psychical  sciences. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  explain  the  historical  facts  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  the  contents  of  culture,  the  types  of 
industry,  the  norms  of  morality,  by  reference  solely  to  the  individ- 
ual, his  understanding,  and  his  interests.  Still  less  is  it  possible, 
if  this  sort  of  explanation  fails,  to  find  recourse  in  meta- 
physical or  magical  causes.  With  reference  to  speech,  for  ex- 
ample, we  no  longer  confront  the  alternative  that  it  was  either 

the  universe  as  remains  in  view  from  the  new  point  of  interest.  This  primary 
perception  refutes  Professor  Simmel's  contention  in  this  way:  Conceding  for 
the  sake  of  argument  that  some  division  of  knowledge  has  already  taken  ac- 
count of  every  type  of  phenomenon  in  which  association  occurs,  or  which 
occurs  in  association  (a  concession  which  I  would  by  no  means  make,  except 
provisionally),  there  remains,  a  priori,  the  same  demand  for  a  science  which 
shall  generalize  the  phenomena  of  association  as  there  would  be,  after  the 
science  of  physics  had  generalized  all  its  phenomena,  for  a  science  that  should 
generalize  all  those  relations  of  the  same  substances  which  do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  physics,  which  are,  however,  involved  in  all  physical  occur- 
rences— namely,  the  relations  which  are  signified  by  the  term  chemistry.  There 
is  a  point  of  view  which  looks  out  upon  the  processes  of  association  in  general 
and  seeks  to  analyze  human  experience  in  terms  of  these  associational  pro- 
cesses. In  so  far  as  this  purpose  is  realized,  something  new  is  brought  into 
being  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  physicist's  universe  and  his  science  of 
the  universe  is  added  to  by  the  chemist,  and  the  chemist's  by  the  biologist's,  and 
the  biologist's  by  the  psychologist's. 

Simmel's  figure — "dumping  into  a  big  pot" — is  unfortunate,  as  it  seems  to 
accuse  his  fellow-sociologists  of  something  of  which  they  are  not  guilty.  There 
may  have  been  sociologists  whose  conception  of  a  feasible  method  might  fairly 
be  described  in  these  terms,  but  I  am  unable  to  name  one.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  all  the  sociologists  who  have  looked  forward  to  a  reconstruction  of  the 
social  sciences  have  had  in  mind,  vaguely  perhaps,  but  in  an  essentially  valid 
way,  some  new  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  phenomena  of  association,  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  resulted  in  something  as  distinct  from  the  results  of 
previous  social  sciences  as  chemistry  is  from  physics  or  economics  from  eth- 
nology. Nobody  understands  all  this  better  than  Simmel,  as  we  shall  be  re- 
minded later.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  exigencies  of  a  conventional 
situation  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  take  recourse  in  a  kind  of  special  plead- 
ing which  does  more  to  discredit  his  fellow-sociologists  than  to  establish  his 
own  position.  We  shall  see  presently  that  this  dimiping-in-the-pot  argument 
fails  after  all  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  intended. 
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invented  by  individuals  of  genius,  or  that  it  was  a  gift  of  God 
to  men.  In  religions  systems  the  inventions  of  sly  priests,  and 
immediate  revelation  no  longer  divide  the  credit,  etc.  Instead  of 
these  things  we  now  believe  that  historical  phenomena  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  reactions  and  co-operations  between  the  indi- 
viduals, by  the  aggr^ation  and  sublimation  of  countless  separate 
contributions,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  social  energies  in  struc- 
tures which  exist  and  develop  over  and  above  the  individuals. 
Sociology  accordingly,  in  its  relationships  to  the  existing  sciences, 
is  a  new  method,  an  auxiliary  to  investigation,  a  means  of 
approaching  the  phenomena  of  all  these  areas  in  a  new  way.^  This 
being  the  case,  sociology  is  related  to  the  older  disciplines  not 
otherwise  than,  in  its  time,  induction,  which,  as  a  new  principle 
of  investigation,  invaded  all  possible  sciences,  acclimated  itself  in 
each,  and  helped  each  to  new  solutions  of  the  tasks  within  its  field. 
Induction  was  not  for  that  reason  a  special  science,  not  to  say  an 
all-comprehending  science.  No  more  can  these  claims  be  urged 
upon  like  grounds  for  sociology.  In  so  far  as  sociology  rests  its 
claims  on  the  ground  that  man  must  be  understood  as  a  social 
being,  and  that  society  is  the  vehicle  of  all  historical  experience, 
it  contains  no  object  which  is  not  already  treated  in  one  of  the 
existing  sciences.  The  actual  situation  is  that  sociology  pro- 
poses only  a  new  way  for  all  these  sciences,  a  method  of  science, 
which,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  applicable  to  the  totality  of 
the  problems,  is  not  a  peculiar  science  in  and  of  itself.^ 

*  It  would  have  been  more  felicitous,  as  well  as  more  convincing,  if  the 
dumping-in-the-pot  discussion  had  been  suppressed,  and  this  way  of  putting  the 
case  had  been  made  the  point  of  departure. 

*  Between  this  paragraph  and  the  following  Simmel  begs  a  fundamental 
methodological  question  and  proceeds  as  though  the  alternative  which  he  pre- 
fers were  no  longer  debatable.  That  is,  he  dismisses  the  idea  of  sociology  as  a 
method,  and  assumes  that  there  is  a  place  for  sociology  only  as  a  particular 
science  of  some  hitherto  neglected  material.  I  simply  decline  to  accept  this 
conclusion.  In  this,  of  course,  I  differ  with  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  sociolo- 
gists. It  is  not  necessary  to  settle  that  question  here.  Either  way,  the  point 
with  reference  to  Simmel's  jump  at  a  conclusion  in  the  present  passage  remains. 
It  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  daylight  that  our  traditional  social  sciences  are 
pitiable  abortions,  and  that  they  can  be  vitalized  only  by  reconstruction  accord- 
ing to  a  method  which  psychologists  and  sociologists  are  more  interested  than 
anyone  else  in  perfecting.     Whether  the  name  sociology  will  be  used   for  this 
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What  then  can  the  peculiar  and  new  subject-matter  {Object) 
be,  the  investigation  of  which  constitutes  sociology  an  inde- 
pendent and  precisely  delimited  science?  It  is  obvious  that  for 
such  legitimation  as  a  new  science,  it  is  not  necessary  that  soci- 
ology should  have  discovered  an  object  (Gegenstand)  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  previously  been  unknown.  Everything  which 
we  characterize  as  object  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  a  complex 
of  definitions  and  relationships,  each  of  which,  impressed  upon 
a  plurality  of  objects,  may  become  the  subject-matter  of  a  special 
science.  Each  science  rests  upon  an  abstraction,  since  it  regards 
the  totality  of  any  given  thing,  which  totality  we  can  grasp  as  a 
unity  through  no  one  science — it  regards  this  totality  from  one  of 
its  aspects,  from  the  viewpoint  of  some  particular  concept.  In 
antithesis  with  the  totality  of  the  thing  and  with  things  in  general, 
each  science  grows  through  a  decomposition  of  the  unity  and  a 
corresponding  division  of  labor,  by  virtue  of  which  each  thing  is 
resolved  into  specific  qualities  and  functions,  after  a  concept  is 
reached  which  is  competent  thus  to  resolve  the  thing  into  these 
factors  and  to  grasp  the  latter  according  to  methodological  cor- 
relations, ^vhenever  they  occur  in  the  real  things.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  linguistic  facts,  which  we  now  combine  as  the  material 
of  comparative  linguistic  science,  have  for  a  long  time  occurred 
incidentally  to  phenomena  which  have  been  scientifically  treated. 
That  particular  science  had  its  origin  with  the  discovery  of  the 
concept  under  which  these  facts,  hitherto  scattered  in  examples 
occurring  in  various  languages,  belong  together  in  a  unity  and 
are  governed  by  special  laws.  In  similar  fashion  sociology,  as  a 
special  science,  might  find  its  special  object  in  the  fact  that  it 
merely  draws  a  new  line  through  facts,  which,  as  such,  are  quite 

method  or  not,  will  be  decided  by  usage  which  cannot  be  dictated  by  the  prefer- 
ences of  this  generation.  Such  a  mere  verbal  detail  is  not  worth  worrying 
about.  The  important  thing  is  progress  toward  reconstructing  our  insight  into 
experience  by  means  of  the  psychologico-sociological  method  which  is  now 
developing.  Whether  the  name  sociology  remains  in  our  vocabulary  or  not, 
research  into  human  experience  to  the  limit  of  the  demands  of  this  psychologico- 
sociological  method  must  go  on  at  any  cost.  It  is  incalculably  more  important 
than  discovery  of  a  pocket-borough  to  be  claimed  under  the  name  sociology. 
Even  if  a  thousand  such  minor  scientific  territories  are  staked  out  in  the  future, 
the  necessity  for  the  reconstruction  referred  to  will  be  all  the  more  imperative. 
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well  known.  The  only  thing  lacking  might  be  the  concept  which 
now  for  the  first  time  might  be  brought  into  action  to  make 
known  the  side  of  these  facts  lying  along  this  line,  and  to  display 
them  as  constituting,  from  the  viewpoint  of  scientific  method  a 
unity,  because  of  these  newly  systematized  common  relations.® 
In  presence  of  the  highly  complex  facts  of  historical  society, 
which  cannot  be  interpreted  from  a  single  scientific  viewpoint, 
the  concepts  politics,  economy,  culture,  etc.,  beget  such  categories 
of  cognition.  It  may  be  that  these  concepts  combine  certain 
parts  of  these  facts,  with  elimination  or  merely  accidental  co- 
operation of  the  other  parts,  into  a  unique  historical  sequence. 
It  may  be  that  these  concepts  make  intelligible  the  groupings  of 
elements  which,  irrespective  of  the  specific  here  and  now,  contain 
a  timelessly  necessary  correlation.  If  now  there  is  to  be  a  soci- 
ology as  a  special  science,  the  concept  of  society,  as  such,  apart 
from  the  external  aggregation  of  the  phenomena,  must  subject 
the  socio-historical  data  to  a  new  abstraction  and  co-ordination. 
This  must  go  to  such  an  extent  that  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
data  already  observed  in  other  relations  should  be  recognized  as 
belonging  together  and  consequently  as  constituting  the  subject- 
matter  (Objekte)  of  a  science. 

Such  a  point  of  view  results  from  an  analysis  of  the  idea  of 
society,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a  discrimination  between 
form  and  content  of  society.''  We  must  accentuate  the  fact,  how- 
'ver,  that  this  is  here  properly  only  an  analogy,  for  the  sake  of 

•  Here  Simmel  adopts  precisely  the  argument  which  I  urged  above  against 
the  dumping-in-the-pot  fallacy. 

'  Simmel  is  quite  within  his  rights  in  making  this  abstraction  of  social 
forms  the  subject-matter  of  a  special  science.  He  is  doing  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice by  his  analysis  of  the  social  forms.  He  asserts  below,  however  (p.  297), 
that  there  is  no  other  possible  subject-matter  for  a  special  science  of  sociology. 
Waiving  altogether  the  previous  question,  namely,  special  science  versus  com- 
prehensive method,  all  that  is  valid  in  Simmel's  reasoning,  or  in  any  other 
reasoning  pertinent  to  the  subject,  would  point  to  social  processes  as  equally 
obvious  and  much  more  important  subject-matter  of  a  social  science.  I  appre- 
ciate Simmel's  work  on  the  abstraction  which  he  prefers,  and  am  too  much 
interested  in  things  that  are  more  vital  to  waste  further  words  on  the  use  of 
labels.  There  is  something  worth  fighting  for,  however,  in  the  proposition  that, 
whatever  the  value  of  a  special  science  of  social  forms,  it  can  get  its  highest 
value  only  as  a  tributary  to  the  more  final  science  of  social  processes. 
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approximately  designating  the  elements  to  be  distinguished.  This 
antithesis  should  be  understood  immediately  in  its  peculiar  sense, 
without  prejudice  to  these  provisional  names  from  remoter  mean- 
ings of  the  terms.  I  start  then  from  the  broadest  conception  of 
society,  the  conception  which  so  far  as  possible  disregards  the 
conflicts  about  definitions;  that  is,  I  think  of  society  as  existing 
wherever  several  individuals  are  in  reciprocal  relationship.  This 
reciprocity  arises  always  from  specific  impulses,  or  by  virtue  of 
specific  purposes.  Erotic,  religious,  or  merely  associative  impulses, 
purposes  of  defense  or  of  attack,  of  play  as  well  as  of  gain,  of 
aid  and  instruction,  and  countless  others  bring  it  to  pass  that  men 
enter  into  ways  of  being-together — relationships  of  acting  for, 
with,  against  one  another,  in  a  correlation  of  conditions ;  that  is, 
men  exercise  an  influence  upon  these  conditions  of  association 
and  are  influenced  by  them.  These  reactions  signify  that  out  of 
the  individual  bearers  of  those  occasioning  impulses  and  purposes 
a  unity,  that  is,  a  "society,"  comes  into  being.  For  unity  in  the 
empirical  sense  is  nothing  other  than  reciprocity  of  elements.  An 
organic  body  is  a  unity  because  its  organs  are  in  a  relationship  of 
more  intimate  intercharge  of  their  energies  than  with  any  ex- 
ternal being.  A  state  is  one  because  between  its  citizens  the  cor- 
responding relationship  of  reciprocal  influences  exists.  We  could 
indeed  not  call  the  world  one  if  each  of  its  parts  did  not  somehow 
influence  every  other,  if  anywhere  the  reciprocity  of  the  influ- 
ences, however  mediated,  were  cut  off.  That  unity,  or  socializa- 
tion, may,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  reciprocity,  have 
very  different  gradations,  from  the  ephemeral  combination  for  a 
promenade  to  the  family;  from  all  relationships  "at  will,"  to 
membership  in  a  state;  from  the  temporary  aggregation  of  the 
guests  in  a  hotel  to  the  intimate  bond  of  a  mediaeval  guild. 
Everything  now  which  is  present  in  the  individuals — the  immedi- 
ate concrete  locations  of  all  historical  actuality — in  the  nature  of 
impulse,  interest,  purpose,  inclination,  psychical  adaptability,  and 
movement  of  such  sort  that  thereupon  or  therefrom  occurs  influ- 
ence upon  others,  or  the  reception  of  influence  from  them^ — all 
this  I  designate  as  the  content  or  the  material,  so  to  speak,  of 
socialization.     In  and  of  themselves,  these  materials  with  which 
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life  is  filled,  these  motivations  which  impel  it,  are  not  social  in 
their  nature.  Neither  hunger  nor  love,  neither  labor  nor  religi- 
osity, neither  the  technique  nor  the  functions  and  results  of  intel- 
ligence, as  they  are  given  immediately  and  in  their  strict  sense, 
signify  socialization.  On  the  contrary,  they  constitute  it  only 
when  they  shape  the  isolated  side-by-sideness  of  the  individuals 
into  definite  forms  of  with-and-for-one-another,  which  belong 
under  the  general  concept  reciprocity.  Socialization  is  thus  the 
form,  actualizing  itself  in  countless  various  types,  in  which  the 
individuals,  on  the  basis  of  those  interests — sensuous  or  ideal, 
momentary  or  permanent,  conscious  or  unconscious,  casually 
driving  or  purposefully  leading — grow  together  into  a  unity,  and 
within  which  these  interests  come  to  realization. 

In  every  given  social  situation,  content  and  societary  form 
constitute  a  unified  reality.  A  social  form  can  no  more  attain 
existence  detached  from  all  content,  than  a  spatial  form  can  exist 
without  a  material  of  which  it  is  the  form.  These  are  rather  the 
actually  inseparable  elements  of  every  social  being  and  occur- 
rence— an  interest,  purpose,  motive,  and  a  form  or  manner  of  the 
reciprocity  between  the  individuals  through  which,  or  in  the  shape 
of  which,  that  content  attains  social  reality. 

That  which  constitutes  "society"  in  every  hitherto  current 
sense  of  the  term  is  evidently  the  thus  indicated  types  of  recipro- 
cal influencing.^  Any  collection  of  human  beings  whatsoever 
becomes  "society,"  not  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the 
number  there  is  a  life-content  which  actuates  the  individual  as 
such,  but  only  when  the  vitality  of  these  contents  attains  the  form 
of  reciprocal  influencing.  Only  when  an  influence  is  exerted, 
whether  immediately  or  through  a  third  party,  from  one  upon 
another,  has  a  society  come  into  existence  in  place  of  a  mere 
spatial  juxtaposition,  or  temporal  contemporaneousness  or  succes- 
sion of  individuals.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  a  science,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  be  "society"  and  nothing  else,  it  can  investi- 
gate only  these  reciprocal  influences,  these  kinds  and  forms  of 

*  I  am  surprised  that  Simmel  finds  it  worth  while  to  pay  so  much  attention 
to  the  statical  term  "society,"  instead  of  finding  it  more  profitable  to  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  process-concept  "association." 
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socialization.^  For  everything  else  found  within  "society"  and 
realized  by  means  of  it,  and  within  its  framework  (Rahnien),  is 
not  "society"  itself,  but  merely  a  content  which  builds  or  is  built 
by  this  form  of  coexistence,  and  which  indeed  only  together  with 
"society"  brings  into  existence  the  real  structure,  "society"  in 
the  wider  and  usual  sense.  That  these  two  factors,  inseparably 
united  in  reality,  shall  be  separated  in  scientific  abstraction,  that 
the  forms  of  reciprocity  or  socialization  shall  be  brought  meth- 
odologically under  a  unifying  scientific  viewpoint,  in  mental 
detachment  from  the  contents  through  which  alone  they  become 
socially  actual — this  seems  to  me  the  sole  and  the  whole  possi- 
bility of  founding  a  special  science  of  society  as  such.  Only 
with  such  a  science  would  the  facts  which  we  characterize  as  the 
socio-historical  reality  be  actually  projected  upon  the  plane  of  the 
purely  social.  ^^ 

Now,  however  urgently  such  abstractions,  which  alone  bring 
science  into  being  out  of  the  complexity  or  the  unity  of  reality, 
may  be  demanded  by  the  subjective  needs  of  cognition,  some 
legitimation  for  them  must  also  reside  in  the  structure  of  the 
objectivity  itself;  for  only  in  a  functional  relationship  of  some 
sort  to  actuality  can  protection  exist  against  unfruitful  inquiries, 
against  an  accidental  character  of  the  concepts  that  pass  as  scien- 
tific. Mistaken  as  it  is  for  a  naive  naturalism  to  assume  that  the 
thing  given  already  connotes  the  analytic  or  synthetic  arrange- 

"  At  this  point  Professor  Simmel  appears  to  be  partially  aware  of  the 
non  sequitur  in  his  arguments.  He  can  save  himself  only  by  the  tour  de  force 
in  the  last  sentence,  "society  and  nothing  else."  Pressing  this  proviso  to  the  most 
literal  extreme,  constructing  a  statical  abstraction,  and  making  it  an  object  of 
thought,  he  of  course,  by  the  terms  of  the  hypothesis,  excludes  analysis  of  every- 
thing except  the  mere  statical  forms  which  the  abstraction  has  assembled.  This 
abstraction,  however,  is  not  the  reality  of  human  experience,  but  merely  its 
ghost.  The  moment  he  returns  to  life  from  this  spectral  region,  he  has  occa- 
sion to  pass  from  visions  of  astral  bodies  to  analyses  of  vital  processes. 

*"The  foregoing  paragraph  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  point  which  I 
tried  to  make  in  General  Sociology,  pp.  184,  185,  504,  508:  namely,  that  the 
word  "society"  is  worse  than  useless  as  a  term  of  precision.  We  are  far 
enough  in  analysis  to  see  that  we  can  do  justice  to  our  actual  distinction,  only 
by  using  some  term  of  process,  e.g.,  "association,"  or  "associating."  This 
would  not  be  a  mere  verbal  variation.  It  would  be,  and  would  advertise,  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  thought. 
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ments  through  which  it  becomes  the  content  of  a  science,  yet  the 
dehmitations  which  it  actually  possesses  are  more  or  less  con- 
formable to  those  arrangements  (Anordnungen) — somewhat  as 
a  portrait  fundamentally  transforms  the  natural  human  appear- 
ance, and  yet  the  one  countenance  stands  a  better  chance  than 
another  of  fitting  into  this  radically  alien  composition.  So  we 
may  measure  the  better  or  worse  right  of  those  scientific  problems 
and  methods.  Thus  the  right  to  subject  the  historico-social  phe- 
nomena to  analysis  according  to  form  and  content,  and  to  bring 
the  former  into  a  synthesis,  must  rest  upon  two  conditions,  which 
may  be  verified  only  from  the  facts  themselves.  On  the  one  hand 
it  must  be  found  that  similar  forms  of  socialization  occur  with 
quite  dissimilar  content,  for  wholly  dissimilar  purposes ;  and  per 
contra  that  interests  similar  in  content  clothe  themselves  in  quite 
unlike  forms  of  socialization,  as  their  bearers  or  species  of  realiza- 
tion. A  parallel  appears  in  the  fact  that  like  geometrical  forms 
occur  with  different  substances,  while  like  material  occurs  in  the 
most  various  spatial  forms ;  or  again  in  the  fact  that  there  is  the 
same  variation  between  logical  forms  and  the  cognitive  content 
which  they  convey. 

Both  things  are  now  as  facts  undeniable.  In  the  case  of 
human  associations  which  are  the  most  unlike  imaginable  in  pur- 
poses and  in  total  meaning,  we  find  nevertheless  similar  formal 
relationships  between  the  individuals.  Superiority  and  subordina- 
tion, competition,  imitation,  division  of  labor,  party  structure, 
representation,  inclusiveness  toward  the  members  and  at  the 
same  time  exclusiveness  toward  non-members,  and  countless 
similar  variations  are  found,  whether  in  a  civic  group  or  in  a 
religious  community,  in  a  band  of  conspirators  or  an  industrial 
organization,  in  an  art  school  or  in  a  family.  However  diverse, 
moreover,  the  interests  may  be  from  which  the  socializations 
arise,^^  the  forms  in  which  they  maintain  their  existence  may 
nevertheless  be  similar.    Then,  second,  that  interest  which  is  one 

"  Simmel  is  constantly  making  unintended,  but  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
significant,  concessions  to  my  claims,  by  dropping  into  use  of  process-concepts 
in  place  of  form-concepts  when  he  wants  to  be  most  exact.  His  word  here  is 
Vergesellschaftungen, 
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and  the  same  in  content,  may  display  itself  in  very  diversely 
formed  associatings.  E.  g.,  the  economic  interest  realizes  itself 
both  through  competition  and  through  deliberate  organization  of 
the  producer,  now  through  detachment  from  other  economic 
groups,  now  through  attachment  to  them;  the  religious  contents 
of  life,  while  remaining  identical  in  substance,  demand  now  a 
free,  now  a  centralized  community  form;  the  interests  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  get  their  satis- 
faction in  more  varieties  of  family  formations  than  can  be  enu- 
merated ;  the  pedagogical  interest  leads  now  to  a  despotic  relation 
of  teacher  to  pupil,  now  to  individualistic  reactions  between 
teacher  and  each  pupil,  now  to  more  collectivistic  relations  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  totality  of  the  latter.  Just  as  the  form 
in  which  the  most  diverse  attempts  occur  may  be  identical,  so 
the  stuff  may  persist,  while  the  associating  of  the  individual  which 
is  the  vehicle  of  this  stuff  may  move  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Thereby,  although  in  their  objective  concreteness  stuff  and  form 
constitute  an  indissoluble  unity  of  the  social  life,  the  facts  furnish 
precisely  that  legitimation  of  the  sociological  problem  which 
demands  the  identification,  systematic  arrangement,  psychological 
explanation,  and  historical  development  of  the  pure  forms  of 
association. 

This  problem  is  in  direct  contrast  with  that  in  accordance  with 
which  the  special  social  sciences  have  been  hitherto  created.  The 
division  of  labor  between  them  was  determined  entirely  by  the 
variety  of  the  contents.^  ^  National  economy  and  church  polity, 
the  history  of  pedagogy  or  of  morals,  politics  or  theories  of 
sexual  relations,  have  divided  the  realm  of  the  social  phenomena 
among  themselves  so  that  a  sociology  which  would  comprehend 
the  aggregate  of  these  phenomena,  with  their  interpenetrations 
of  form  and  content,  could  prove  itself  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
correlation  (Zusammenfassung)  of  these  sciences.     So  long  as 

"This  should  be  qualified.  The  ostensible  division  has  been  on  this  basis. 
The  division  has  always  been  proved  to  be  impossible  in  practice,  and  the 
history  of  the  social  sciences  would  furnish  forth  a  pathetic  joke-book  of  the 
wallowings  of  scholars  trying  to  make  their  definitions  afford  firm  footing 
among  the  facts. 
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the  lines  which  we  draw  through  historical  reality,  in  order  to 
divide  it  into  separate  regions  of  research,  connect  only  those 
points  which  mark  similar  interest-contents — so  long  will  this 
reality  fail  to  afford  any  room  for  a  special  sociology.  There  is 
needed  rather  a  line  which,  intersecting  all  those  already  drawn, 
detaches  the  pure  fact  of  associating,  in  all  its  manifold  forms, 
from  its  connection  with  the  most  various  contents,  and  consti- 
tutes this  fact  its  peculiar  sphere.^ ^  Sociology  will  thereby 
become  a  special  science  in  the  same  sense,  in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ences of  methods  and  results,  in  which  epistemology  is  a  special 
science.  The  latter  has  abstracted  the  categories  or  functions  of 
cognition  as  such  from  the  multitude  of  cognitions  of  specific 
things.  Sociology  belongs  in  the  type  of  sciences  whose  special 
character  consists  not  in  the  fact  that  their  object  belongs  with 
others  under  a  higher  order  of  generalization  (like  classical  phi- 
lology and  Germanistics,  or  optics  and  acoustics),  but  rather  in 
that  it  brings  a  whole  realm  of  objects  under  a  particular  point 
of  view.  Not  its  object  but  its  manner  of  contemplation,  the 
peculiar  abstraction  which  it  performs,  differentiates  it  from  the 
other  historico-social  sciences. 

The  concept  "society"  covers  two  meanings  which,  for  scien- 
tific treatment,  must  be  kept  strictly  distinct. ^^  "Society"  is,  first, 
the  complex  of  associated  individuals,  the  socially  formed  human 
material,  as  the  full  historical  reality  has  shaped  it.  "Society" 
is,  second,  the  sum  of  those  forms  of  relationship  by  virtue  of 
which  individuals  are  changed  into  "society"  in  the  former  sense. 
In  a  parallel  way  we  use  the  word  "cube"  (Kugel),  first  for 
material  in  a  definite  form,  second,  in  the  mathematical  sense,  for 
the  mere  shape  or  form  by  virtue  of  which  the  cube  in  the  former 
sense  comes  into  being  through  the  shaping  of  mere  material. 

"  I  have  often  pointed  out  that  sociology  must  either  select  some  minute 
block  of  work  on  some  neglected  "content,"  or  it  must  carry  out  a  programme 
upon  a  different  plane  from  that  of  the  older  divisions  of  labor  in  the  social 
sciences.  Cf.  discussion  with  Professor  Hoxie,  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  XIII,  pp.  I,  209,  392,  399. 

"  The  discussion  which  follows  adds  cogency  to  the  claim  urged  above 
that  the  attempt  to  rescue  the  word  "society"  from  merely  popular  convenience, 
for  use  as  a  term  of  precision,  is  worse  than  futile. 
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If  we  speak  of  social  sciences  according  to  the  former  sense, 
their  object  is  everything  which  occurs  in  and  with  society. 
Social  science  in  the  latter  sense  has  as  its  matter  the  forces 
{sic),^^  relationships,  and  forms,  through  which  human  beings 
arrange  themselves  in  association,  which  thus  in  independent 
exhibition  {in  selhststdndiger  Darstellung)  constitute  "society" 
sensu  strictissimo.  Of  course,  this  is  not  altered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  content  of  socialization,  the  special  modifications 
of  its  material  purpose  and  interest,  often  or  always  decide  about 
its  specific  formation.  It  would  be  wholly  mistaken  to  object 
that  all  these  forms — hierarchies  and  corporations,  competitions 
and  forms  of  marriage,  friendships  and  societary  customs,  autoc- 
racy and  oligarchy — are  merely  occurrences  which  we  may  call 
"constellative"  in  already  existing  societies :  that  is,  if  a  society 
were  not  already  present  the  pre-condition  and  the  opportunity 
would  be  lacking  for  the  occurrence  of  such  forms.  This  repre- 
sentation takes  its  rise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  every  known 
association  a  great  number  of  such  forms  of  combination,  that  is, 
of  socialization,  are  operative.  If,  consequently,  a  single  one  of 
these  disappeared,  "society"  would  still  remain,  and  thus  it  may 
appear,  in  the  case  of  each  particular  one,  that  it  came  as  a  varia- 
tion of  an  already  complete  society  or  had  its  rise  within  one.  If 
we  eliminate  in  thought  all  these  particular  factors,  no  society 
remains.  Only  in  and  through  such  reciprocal  relationships, 
called  forth  by  certain  motives  and  interests,  does  society  come 
into  being.  ^*  True  as  it  is,  therefore,  that  the  history  and  the 
laws  of  the  so-occurring  aggregated  structure  are  the  affair  of 
social  science  (Gesellschaftswissenschaft)  in  the  wider  sense,  yet 
since  social  science  has  already  split  up  into  special  social  sciences, 
there  remains  for  a  sociology  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  i.  e., 
in  the  sense  which  proposes  a  special  task,  nothing  (sic!)  but 
consideration  of  the  abstracted  forms,  which  do  not  so  much 

*  Here  Simmel  seems  to  me  to  estop  his  own  restriction  of  subject-matter 
to  the  forms.    I  shall  return  to  this  below,  p.  304. 

"  By  such  casual  concessions  as  this  Simmel  again  invalidates  his  own  re- 
striction of  the  science  of  socialization  to  the  mere  form  of  socialization, 
instead  of  extending  it  to  include  the  more  fundamental  consideration  of  the 
"motives  and  interests"  which  produced  the  forms. 
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bring  socialization  to  pass  as  more  strictly  speaking  are  socializa- 
tion ( Vergesellschaftung)  -^"^  "society,"  in  the  sense  which  sociol- 
ogy can  apply,  is  consequently  either  the  abstract  general  concept 
for  these  forms,  the  genus  of  which  they  are  the  species,  or  the 
sum  of  the  same  in  operation  at  a  given  time.  It  follows  further 
from  this  concept  that  a  given  assortment  of  individuals  may  be 
a  society  in  a  greater  or  a  lesser  d^ree.  With  each  new  growth 
of  synthetic  formations,  with  each  construction  of  party  groups, 
with  each  combination  for  common  work,  or  in  common  feeling 
and  thinking,  with  each  more  decisive  assignment  of  serving  and 
ruling,  with  each  convivial  meal,  with  each  self-adornment  to 
impress  others,  the  same  group  becomes  more  "society"  than  it 
was  before.^^  There  is  never  in  existence  "society"  in  an  abso- 
lute sense,  i.  e.,  of  such  a  sort  that  all  these  particular  phenomena 
would  occur  in  accordance  with  "society"  as  a  presupposition; 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reciprocal  influencing  in  an  absolute 
sense,  but  merely  particular  species  of  the  same.  With  the  occur- 
rence of  these  species  society  also  puts  in  an  appearance.  They 
are,  however,  neither  the  cause  nor  the  consequence  of  society. 
They  are  themselves  immediately  society.  Only  the  unsearch- 
able richness  and  abundance  of  the  reciprocal  influences  operative 
at  every  moment  have  given  to  the  general  concept  "society"  an 
apparently  independent  historical  reality.  Perhaps  this  hyposta- 
tizing  of  a  mere  abstraction  is  the  secret  of  the  peculiar  inflation 
and  uncertainty  which  have  gone  along  with  this  concept,  and 
with  previous  treatments  of  general  sociology — just  as  there 
was  no  real  progress  with  the  concept  life  so  long  as  science 
looked  upon  it  as  a  unitary  phenomenon  of  immediate  reality. 
Only  when  the  specific  processes  within  organisms,  the  sum  or 
the  interweaving  of  which  is  life,  were  investigated,  only  when 
it  was  recognized  that  life  consists  alone  in  these  peculiar  occur- 

"  This  is  an  obvious  non  sequitur.  Why  do  the  forms  only  remain,  when 
Simmel  makes  it  equally  evident  that  the  forces  behind  the  forms  have  failed 
to  receive  scientific  attention? 

"  And  by  the  same  token  it  marks  an  amateurish  state  of  science  to  imagine 
that  we  are  promoting  precision  by  keeping  in  service  a  term  "society,"  which 
confessedly  has  such  an  indefinitely  sliding  scale  of  meanings.  We  need  an 
activity-concept  in  place  of  a  status-concept  to  meet  the  requirements. 
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rences  in  and  between  the  organs  and  cells,  did  the  science  of  life 
gain  firm  footing.  ^^ 

Only  along  this  line  is  it  possible  to  reach  a  precise  conception 
of  what  is  really  "society"  in  society,  just  as  geometry  first 
determines,  in  the  case  of  things  in  space,  what  their  extension 
(Rdumlichkeit)  really  is.  Sociology  as  theory  of  the  sociality 
(Gesellschaft-Sein)  of  humanity,  which  (humanity)  may  also 
in  countless  other  respects  be  an  object  of  science,  is  accordingly 
related  to  the  other  special  sciences  as  geometry  to  the  physio- 
chemical  sciences  of  matter :  geometry  considers  the  form  through 
which  matter  in  general  becomes  empirical  bodies — the  form 
which,  to  be  sure,  in  and  of  itself,  exists  only  in  the  abstraction, 
precisely  like  the  forms  of  socialization.  Both  geometry  and 
sociology  resign  to  other  sciences  investigation  of  the  contents, 
which  manifest  themselves  in  their  respective  forms,  or  of  the 
totality  of  phenomena  whose  mere  form  geometry  or  sociology 
observes. 

It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  this  analogy  with  geometry  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  the  elucidation  of  the  principal  problem 
of  sociology.  Geometry  has  the  initial  advantage  of  dealing  with 
the  extremely  simple  structures,  into  which  the  more  compli- 
cated figures  may  be  resolved.  Consequently  the  whole  range  of 
possible  formations  is  to  be  construed  from  relatively  few  funda- 
mental data.  No  even  approximate  resolution  of  the  forms  of 
socialization  into  their  simplest  elements  is  likely  to  occur  in  the 
immediate  future.  The  consequence  is  that  the  social  forms,  even 
if  they  should  be  to  some  extent  determined,  would  correspond 
only  to  a  relatively  limited  range  of  phenomena.  If,  for  example, 
it  be  asserted  that  super-  and  sub-ordination  is  a  formation  which 
is  found  in  almost  every  case  of  human  association,  very  little 
is  gained  with  this  general  cognition.  What  is  required  is  rather 
investigation  into  the  particular  species  of  superiority  and  sub- 
ordination, and  into  the  special  fonns  of  their  realization,  which 
naturally  lose  extent  of  validity  in  the  degree  of  their  precision. 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  Simmel  could  have  written  this  last  sentence 
and  still  have  retained  his  conviction  that  the  social  forms  are  the  only  subject- 
matter  left  for  sociology. 
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We  are  today  accustomed  to  confront  every  science  with  this 
alternative:  Is  it  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  timelessly  valid 
laws,  or  does  it  attempt  to  exhibit  and  explain  historically  actual 
occurrences?  This  alternative  does  not  exclude  innumerable  in- 
tennediary  phenomena,  and  accordingly  the  problem-conception 
here  defined  is  not  from  the  start  affected  by  the  necessity  of  the 
decision  of  the  question.  This  object,  abstracted  from  reality, 
may  be  viewed  from  the  one  side  with  reference  to  its  conformi- 
ties to  laws,  which,  residing  purely  in  the  actual  structure  of  the 
elements,  maintain  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  their  realiza- 
tion in  time  and  space.  They  apply  indeed  whether  the  historical 
actualities  present  them  in  force  once  or  a  thousand  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  form  of  association  may  be  regarded  with 
reference  to  their  occurrence  in  a  there  and  then,  i.  e.,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  historical  development  within  definite  groups.  De- 
terminations of  this  latter  character  would  be,  so  to  speak,  the 
historical  end.  In  the  former  case  it  would  be  derivation  of  in- 
ductive material  for  the  discovery  of  timeless  uniformities.  With 
reference  to  competition,  for  example,  we  meet  it  in  countless 
varieties  in  the  most  varied  connections :  in  politics  and  in  eco- 
nomic management,  in  the  history  of  religion  and  of  art,  etc. 
The  point  is  to  determine  from  these  facts  what  competition 
means  as  a  pure  form  of  human  behavior,  under  what  circum- 
stances it  comes  into  existence,  how  it  develops,  what  modifica- 
tions it  undergoes  through  the  peculiar  character  of  its  object, 
through  what  contemporary  formal  and- material  delimitations  of 
a  society  it  is  intensified  or  the  reverse,  how  competition  between 
individuals  differs  from  that  between  groups — in  short,  what  sort 
of  relationship  between  persons  competition  is,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  involve  all  sorts  of  contents,  yet  by  the  likeness  of  its  appear- 
ance along  with  great  variety  of  contents  it  proves  that  it  belongs 
to  a  sphere  governed  by  its  own  laws,  a  sphere  which  may  with 
propriety  be  abstracted  from  other  spheres.  The  similar  elements 
in  complex  phenomena  are  thus  raised  into  prominence  as  by  a 
cross-section.  The  dissimilar  elements,  in  this  case  the  interests 
which  constitute  the  content  of  the  relation,  are  reciprocally 
paralyzed.    We  have  to  deal  in  a  corresponding  way  with  all  the 
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great  relationships  and  reactions  which  form  human  association : 
with  the  formation  of  parties,  with  imitation,  with  the  construc- 
tion of  classes,  circles,  secondary  subdivisions,  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  social  reciprocities  in  special  structures  of  material, 
personal  or  ideal  sorts,  with  the  growth  and  the  role  of  hier- 
archies, with  "representation"  of  aggregates  by  individuals,  with 
the  significance  of  community  hostility  for  the  inner  coherence  of 
the  group.  Attached  then  to  such  cardinal  problems,  and  likewise 
determining  the  forms  of  the  groups,  there  are  on  the  one  hand 
more  specialized,  on  the  other  hand  more  complex  facts.  In  the 
former  class  we  may  name,  for  example,  the  meaning  of  the  "non- 
partisan," of  the  "poor"  as  organic  members  of  the  societies,  the 
fact  of  the  numerical  limitations  of  the  group  elements,  primus 
inter  pares  and  tertius  gaudens.  As  more  complex  occurrences 
we  may  name  the  intersection  of  many  social  circles  in  particular 
individuals,  the  special  significance  of  the  "secret"  in  the  forma- 
tions of  groups,  the  modification  of  the  characters  of  groups 
according  as  they  are  composed  of  people  who  belong  together 
locally,  or  of  dispersed  individuals,  etc. 

As  already  indicated,  I  waive  the  question  whether  an  abso- 
lute similarity  of  forms  occurs  along  with  variety  of  contents. 
The  approximate  likeness  which  the  forms  exhibit  under  circum- 
stances which  are  materially  quite  dissimilar,  as  well  as  the 
reverse,  suffices  to  make  the  conception  of  complete  likeness 
possible  in  principle.  In  the  concrete,  the  difference  between 
actual  historical  occurrences  in  the  psychic  realm,  occurrences 
whose  fluctuations  and  complexities  defy  rationalization,  and 
certain  other  objects  of  thought,  is  evidenced  in  this  very  fact 
that  the  former  are  not  realized  without  remainders  (restlos). 
This  fact  may  be  brought  out  more  distinctly  by  contrast  with 
geometry,  which  can  with  absolute  precision  separate  the  forms 
subject  to  its  idea  from  the  matter  by  means  of  which  they  are 
actualized.  It  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view  that  this  likeness  in  type  of 
reaction,  regardless  of  variety  in  the  human  or  material  substance 
in  reaction,  and  znce  versa,  is  primarily  only  an  auxiliary  to  the 
work  of  achieving  and  justifying  the  scientific  discrimination  be- 
tween form  and  content.     Methodologically  this  would  also  be 
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demanded,  even  if  the  actual  constellations  did  not  permit  com- 
pletion of  that  inductive  process  which  crystallizes  the  like  ele- 
ments in  unlike  phenomena;  just  as  the  geometrical  abstraction 
of  the  spatial  form  of  a  body  would  be  justified,  even  if  the  body 
thus  formed  occurred  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  once  in  the  world. 
That  this  involves  a  difficulty  in  procedure  is  inevitable.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  fact  before  us  is  that  toward  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  certain  heads  of  guilds,  on  account  of  the  extension 
of  trade  relations,  were  forced  to  new  means  of  obtaining  ma- 
terials, to  the  appointment  of  associates  (Gesellen),  to  new  means 
for  attracting  customers,  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  older 
guild  principles.  More  particularly,  suppose  we  have  in  mind  the 
ancient  guild  tradition  that  every  master  should  have  the  same 
living  (Nahrung)  as  the  others,  and  that  the  masters  now  sought 
to  place  themselves  outside  the  previous  narrow  unity.  Respect- 
ing the  purely  sociological  form,  abstracted  from  the  special  con- 
tent, this  signifies  that  expansion  of  the  circle  with  which  the 
individual  is  connected  by  his  actions  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
more  pronounced  expression  of  the  individual  peculiarity,  with 
a  greater  freedom  and  reciprocal  differentiation  of  the  individuals. 
Now,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  there  is  no  certainly  effective 
method  of  wringing  its  sociological  meaning  from  that  complex 
fact  realized  through  its  content.  We  confront  in  this  case  the 
questions.  What  purely  sociological  configurations  are  contained 
in  the  historical  occurrence?  What  special  reactions  of  indi- 
viduals are  involved,  in  abstraction  from  the  permanent  interests 
and  impulses  in  the  individual,  and  from  the  conditions  of  a 
purely  objective  sort?  These  questions  are  not  only  answerable 
in  various  ways  in  a  given  case,  but  the  historical  facts  which 
guarantee  the  actuality  of  the  defined  sociological  forms  must 
be  cited  in  their  totality,  and  the  means  are  lacking  for  making 
instructive  the  decomposition  of  this  totality  into  the  stuff-factor 
and  the  formally  sociological  factor;  and  under  some  circum- 
stances the  means  are  lacking  for  carrying  out  this  analysis.  The 
case  is  like  proof  of  a  geometrical  theorem  by  means  of  the  un- 
avoidable casualness  and  crudeness  of  a  figure  drawn  for  the 
purpose.    The  mathematician,  however,  can  now  reckon  that  the 
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concept  of  the  ideal  geometrical  figure  is  known  and  effective, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  the  only  essential  significance  of  the  chalk 
or  ink  marks.  In  the  sociological  case,  however,  the  correspond- 
ing presumption  may  not  be  made.  The  disentanglement  of  that 
which  is  actually  the  pure  socialization  from  the  complex  of 
mass  phenomena  cannot  be  accomplished  by  logical  means. 

We  must  here  assume  the  odium  of  alluding  to  intuitive 
processes — far  as  the  thing  now  in  mind  is  from  the  intuition 
presupposed  by  speculative  metaphysics.  We  must  speak  of  a 
special  direction  of  insight  by  means  of  which  the  discrimination 
in  question  is  accomplished,  and  to  which  approach  may  be  made 
only  by  use  of  examples,  until  the  discrimination  can  later  be 
composed  into  methods  that  are  capable  of  expression  in  precise 
concepts,  and  that  are  sure  guides.  This  difficulty  is  enhanced 
by  the  facts,  first,  that  no  unquestioned  technique  is  conceivable 
for  the  application  of  the  fundamental  sociological  concept;  and 
second,  that,  even  where  this  concept  is  really  a  working  device  in 
the  case  of  many  factors  of  the  occurrences,  classification  of 
cases  under  the  concept,  or  under  the  concept  of  definiteness  of 
the  content  of  the  occurrences,  often  remains  arbitrary.  To 
what  extent,  for  example,  the  phenomenon  of  the  "poor"  is  of  a 
sociological  nature,  that  is,  an  outcome  of  the  formal  relationship 
within  a  group,  determined  by  the  general  currents  and  disloca- 
tions necessarily  produced  in  contacts  of  human  beings;  or 
whether  poverty  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely  material  condition 
of  certain  separate  existences,  is  an  alternative  about  which  con- 
tradictory opinions  are  possible.  The  historical  phenomena  as  a 
whole  may  be  looked  at  with  reference  to  three  principal  stand- 
points; viz.,  first,  with  reference  to  the  individual  existences  that 
are  the  real  bearers  of  the  conditions;  second,  with  reference  to 
the  former  types  of  reaction,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  actualized  only 
in  the  person  of  individuals,  but  now  are  contemplated  not  with 
reference  to  these  individual  existences,  but  only  with  reference 
to  their  relationships  of  together,  with,  and  for  one  another; 
third,  with  reference  to  the  conceptually  formulable  contents,  of 
conditions  and  occurrences,  in  the  case  of  which  the  question  is 
not  now  as  to  their  bearers,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  bearers, 
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but  rather  as  to  their  purely  material  (sachlich)  significance,  as 
to  economy  and  technique,  as  to  art  and  science,  as  to  legal  norms 
and  the  products  of  the  emotional  life.  These  three  points  of 
view  constantly  entangle  one  another.  The  methodological  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  them  separate  is  ever  and  again  crossed  by  the 
difficulty  of  setting  each  in  a  series  independent  of  the  others,  and 
by  desire  for  a  composite  picture  of  reality  which  shall  harmonize 
all  the  views.  Moreover,  it  can  never  be  determined  once  for  all 
how  deeply  the  one  of  these  views  interpenetrates  the  other, 
founding  and  founded  by  in  turn.  Hence,  with  all  possible  clear- 
ness and  definiteness  of  principle  in  the  proposing  of  problems, 
ambiguity  is  unavoidable.  It  will  appear  that  the  handling  of 
particular  cases  belongs  now  in  one  category  now  in  another; 
and  even  within  its  proper  category  it  may  never  be  securely  set 
off  from  treatment  according  to  the  procedure  more  peculiar  to 
another.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  method  of  the  sociology 
which  I  am  here  commending  will  emerge  more  surely,  and  even 
perhaps  more  clearly,  from  exposition  of  its  concrete  problems 
than  from  this  abstract  introduction.  In  things  of  the  mind, 
indeed,  it  is  not  infrequent — in  case  of  the  most  general  and 
profound  problems  it  is  rather  of  general  occurrence — that  the 
portions  which,  in  the  use  of  unavoidable  analogy  we  must  call 
the  foundation,  are  less  secure  than  the  superstructure  erected 
upon  it.  Scientific  procedure  too,  especially  in  fields  not  pre- 
viously opened  up,  can  scarcely  dispense  with  a  certain  amount  of 
instinctive  performance,  the  motives  and  norms  of  which  can  only 
subsequently  arrive  at  completely  clear  consciousness  and  con- 
ceptual criticism.  And  little  as  scientific  labor  may  ever  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  upon  a  basis  of  vague  instinctive  treatment  of 
details,  yet  science  would  be  condemned  to  sterility  if,  in  presence 
of  new  tasks,  a  completely  formulated  methodology  were  the 
condition  of  taking  the  first  step. 

Within  the  range  of  problems  marked  off  by  discrimination 
of  the  forms  of  associative  reciprocity  from  the  total  phenomena 
of  society,  portions  of  the  researches  thus  offered  already  lie 
quantitatively,  so  to  speak,  outside  of  the  tasks  which  would  other- 
wise be  recognized  as  sociological.    If,  for  example,  we  now  for 
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the  first  time  definitely  propose  the  question  as  to  the  actions  and 
reactions  between  the  individuals,  the  aggregate  of  which  reci- 
procities transmutes  that  coherence  into  society,  there  will  at  once 
appear  a  series,  we  might  even  say  a  world  of  such  forms  of 
relationship,  which  have  hitherto  not  been  included  in  social 
science  at  all,  or  if  included  have  not  been  seen  in  their  essential 
and  vital  significance.  On  the  whole,  sociology  has  virtually  con- 
fined itself  to  those  social  phenomena  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
reciprocating  forces  are  fonned,  at  least  into  conceptual  unities, 
by  crystallization  of  their  immediate  bearers.  States  and  labor 
unions,  priesthoods  and  types  of  families,  economic  and  military 
organizations,  guilds  and  parishes,  class  stratification  and  division 
of  labor,  these  and  similar  great  organs  and  systems  seem  to  con- 
stitute society,  and  to  fill  out  the  scope  of  the  science  of  society.  ^^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  greater,  the  more  significant,  the  more 
dominant  a  range  of  social  interest  and  action  is,  the  more  readily 
such  exaltation  of  the  immediate  inter-individual  living  and  work- 
ing to  the  character  of  an  objective  structure,  to  an  abstract 
existence  over  and  above  the  several  and  primary  processes,  will 
take  place.  Yet  this  calls  for  important  completion  in  two  direc- 
tions. Besides  these  far-visible  phenomena,  imposing  in  their 
extent  and  external  impressiveness,  there  are  innumerable  minor 
forms  of  relationship  and  types  of  reciprocation  between  persons, 
apparently  trivial  in  their  separate  instances,  but  constituting  an 
aggregate  which  may  not  be  despised,  especially  since  they  are 
the  factors  which,  inserting  themselves  into  the  comprehensive, 
official  formations,  so  to  speak,  bring  society  as  we  know  it  into 
existence.  Limitation  of  science  to  the  formal  relationships  is 
analogous  with  the  older  gross  anatomy,  which  confined  itself  to 
the  major,  definitely  circumscribed  organs — heart,  liver,  lungs, 
stomach,  etc. — and  neglected  the  innumerable,  vulgarly  unnamed 
and  unknown  tissues,  without  which  those  more  obvious  organs 
would  never  have  become  a  living  body.  From  the  structures  of 
the  sort  named,  which  constitute  the  traditional  subject-matter  of 
the  social  sciences,  the  actual  life  of  society  as  we  encounter  it 

**  In  spite  of  his  explanations  below,  Simmel  will  have  to  qualify  this  propo- 
sition still  more  in  justice  to  the  social  psychologists. 
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could  never  have  been  constructed.  Without  the  intermediate 
operation  of  innumerable  syntheses,  in  particular  less  extensive, 
to  which  the  following  researches  are  to  be  in  large  part  devoted, 
there  would  be  only  innumerable  discontinuous  systems.  That 
which  makes  scientific  determination  of  such  obscure  social  forms 
difficult  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  them  immeasurably  im- 
portant for  the  deeper  understanding  of  society:  that  as  a  rule 
they  are  not  stereotyped  in  rigid  superindividual  structures,  but 
that  they  exhibit  society  as  it  were  stattis  nascens.  This  is  not  to 
assert  that  we  have  to  do,  under  the  categories  here  in  mind,  with 
the  absolutely  primordial,  historically  unsearchable  beginnings; 
but  with  that  which  occurs  every  day  and  hour.  Socialization 
between  persons  incessantly  takes  place  and  ceases,  an  eternal 
flowing  and  pulsing,  which  links  the  individuals  together  even 
where  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  real  organizations.  Thus  we  have  to 
do  in  this  connection  with  the  microscopic-molecular  occurrences, 
so  to  speak,  within  the  human  material,  which  occurrences,  how- 
ever, are  the  actual  occurring  (Geschehen)  which  concatenates 
or  hypostatizes  itself  as  the  macrocosmic  permanent  unities  and 
systems.  That  people  gaze  at  one  another  and  are  jealous  of  one 
another;  that  they  exchange  letters  or  dine  together;  that,  apart 
from  all  tangible  interests,  they  affect  one  another  sympathetically 
or  antipathetically ;  that  gratitude  gives  to  the  altruistic  act  an 
after  effect  which  is  an  inseparable  bond  of  union ;  that  one  asks 
another  to  point  out  the  way,  and  that  people  dress  and  adorn 
themselves  for  one  another's  benefit — all  the  thousand  relation- 
ships playing  from  person  to  person,  momentary  or  permanent, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  transitory  or  rich  in  consequences,  from 
which  these  illustrations  are  quite  casually  chosen,  bind  us  in- 
cessantly together.  At  each  moment  threads  are  spun,  dropped, 
taken  up  again,  displaced  by  others,  with  still  others  interwoven. 
In  this  connection  we  have  to  do  with  those  reciprocities  between 
the  atoms  of  society  which  only  psychological  microscopy  can 
make  out,  those  reciprocities  which  carry  the  whole  tenacity  and 
elasticity,  the  whole  color  (Buntheit)  and  sameness  {Einheitlich- 
keit)  of  this  so  obvious  and  so  mysterious  life.  The  desideratum 
is  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  endlessly  numerous  and  endlessly 
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minute  reactions  to  the  coexisting  {das  Nebeneinander)  in  so- 
ciety, just  as  it  has  proved  itself  operative  in  the  sciences  of 
the  consequent  (das  N acheinander) — ^geology,  the  theory  of 
biological  evolution,  history.  The  immeasurably  short  steps  con- 
struct the  correlation  of  the  historical  unity;  the  equally  unim- 
pressive reciprocities  between  person  and  person  the  societary 
correlation.  That  which  incessantly  occurs  in  the  way  of  physical 
and  psychical  contacts,  of  reciprocal  stimulation  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  converse  and  silence,  of  shared  and  antagonized  interest 
— all  that  is  the  real  constructor  of  the  wonderful  indissolubility 
of  society,  the  fluctuating  of  its  life,  with  which  its  elements 
incessantly  gain,  lose,  and  shift  their  equilibrium.  Perhaps  with 
this  sort  of  knowledge  as  a  starting-point  a  gain  will  be  made  for 
social  science  comparable  with  that  for  the  science  of  organic 
life  from  the  beginning  of  microscopy.  While  investigation 
before  that  time  was  confined  to  the  gross,  decisively  separated 
organs  whose  diversities  of  form  and  function  presented  them- 
selves at  once,  now  for  the  first  time  the  life-process  appeared  in 
its  connection  with  its  minutest  bearers,  the  cells,  and  in  its 
identity  with  the  innumerable  and  incessant  reciprocities  between 
the  same.  How  they  adhere  to  one  another  or  destroy  one  an- 
other, how  they  assimilate  or  chemically  modify  one  another — 
this  at  last  gradually  permits  insight  into  how  the  body  constructs, 
maintains,  or  changes  its  form.  The  major  organs,  in  which 
these  fundamental  life-bearers  and  their  reciprocations  have 
assembled  in  macrocosmically  perceptible  special  tissues  and  per- 
formances, would  never  have  made  the  interdependence  of  life 
intelligible,  if  those  countless  procedures  which  play  between  the 
minutest  elements,  which  are,  as  it  were,  first  grasped  together  by 
the  macrocosmic  factors,  had  not  unmasked  themselves  as  the  real, 
the  fundamental  life.  Entirely  aside  from  any  sociological  or 
metaphysical  analogy  between  the  realities  of  society  and  of 
organisms,  the  point  here  is  the  analogy  between  methodological 
conceptions  and  their  development.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
discovery  of  attenuated  threads,  of  minimum  relationships  be- 
tween people,  from  the  continuous  repetition  of  which  all  those 
great  objectified  structures  which  afford  a  real  history  have  been 
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built  up  and  maintained.  These  quite  primary  processes,  which 
build  society  out  of  the  immediate  individual  material,  are  accord- 
ingly, along  with  the  higher  and  more  complex  processes  and 
structures,  to  be  subjected  to  formal  scrutiny.  The  particular 
reactions  which  present  themselves  in  these  masses,  to  which 
theoretical  vision  is  not  quite  yet  accustomed,  are  to  be  tested  as 
society-building  forms,  as  parts  of  socialization  in  general.  In- 
deed, these  apparently  insignificant  types  of  relationship  may 
profitably  be  subjected  to  investigation  which  shall  be  the  more 
thorough  in  the  degree  in  which  sociology  has  thus  far  neglected 
these  phenomena. 

With  this  turn  of  the  discussion  the  researches  here  planned 
appear  to  be  nothing  but  chapters  of  psychology,  or  at  most  of 
social  psychology.  Now  there  is,  to  be  sure,  no  doubt  that  all 
societary  occurrences  and  instincts  have  their  seat  in  souls,  that 
socialization  is  a  psychical  phenomenon,  and  that  for  its  funda- 
mental fact — viz.,  a  multiplicity  of  elements  becoming  a  unity — 
there  is  not  even  an  analogy  in  the  world  of  matter;  since  in  the 
latter  everything  remains  confined  in  the  invincible  apartness  of 
space.  Whatever  might  be  the  sort  of  external  occurrence  to 
which  we  might  apply  the  designation  societary  {gesellschaft- 
lich),  it  would  be  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  not  more  intelligible 
and  not  more  significant  than  the  merging  of  clouds  or  the  en- 
tangling of  branches  of  trees,  if  we  did  not  recognize  quite  inde- 
pendent psychic  motivation,  feelings,  thoughts,  needs,  not  merely 
as  bearers  of  those  externalities,  but  as  their  essence  and  that 
which  really  alone  interests  us.  The  causal  understanding  of 
any  social  occurrence  whatsoever  would  therefore  be  in  fact 
attained  if  psychological  data  and  their  development  according 
to  "psychological  laws" — problematical  as  the  idea  of  these  is  to 
us — permitted  us  completely  to  deduce  these  events.  Moreover 
there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  of  historico-social  existence  is 
within  our  means  of  comprehension,  is  nothing  else  than  psychical 
concatenations  which  we  reconstruct  with  either  instinctive  or 
methodical  psychology,  and  bring  to  subjective  plausibility,  to  a 
feeling  of  the  psychical  necessity  of  the  developments  in  question. 
To  that  extent  every  history,  every  depicting  of  a  social  condition. 
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is  an  exercise  of  psychological  knowing.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  methodological  necessity,  and  directly  decisive  for  the 
principles  of  the  psychical  sciences  in  general,  that  the  scientific 
treatment  of  psychical  facts  still  by  no  means  needs  to  be  psychol- 
ogy. Even  where  we  uninterruptedly  employ  psychological  rules 
and  perceptions,  where  the  explanation  of  each  separate  fact  is 
possible  only  in  the  psychological  way,  as  is  the  case  in  sociology, 
the  sense  and  intention  of  this  procedure  by  no  means  needs  to  lead 
to  psychology,  i.  e.,  not  to  the  law  of  the  psychic  process,  which 
process  alone,  to  be  sure,  can  carry  a  definite  content;  but  the 
procedure  leads  only  to  this  content  and  its  configuration.  There 
is  here,  however,  only  a  difference  of  degree  between  the  sciences 
of  mind  and  the  sciences  of  external  nature.  In  the  last  analysis 
the  latter,  as  facts  of  the  mental  life,  are  reflected  only  within 
the  soul.  The  discovery  of  every  astronomical  or  chemical  truth, 
equally  with  reflection  upon  the  same,  is  a  consciousness-event 
which  a  complete  psychology  could  deduce  without  reservations, 
purely  from  psychical  conditions  and  developments.  Yet  in  so 
far  as  they  choose  for  their  subject-matter,  not  the  psychic  pro- 
cesses, but  their  contents  and  their  interdependences,  those  sci- 
ences of  external  nature  come  into  being  somewhat  as  we  deduce 
a  painting,  according  to  its  aesthetic  meaning  and  its  relation  to 
art  history,  not  from  the  physical  oscillations,  which  produce  the 
colors,  and  which  we  must  admit  create  and  maintain  the  whole 
real  existence  of  the  painting.  There  is  always  one  reality  which 
we  cannot  scientifically  comprehend  in  its  immediateness  and 
totality ;  but  we  must  take  it  up  from  a  series  of  detached  stand- 
j)oints,  and  consequently  shape  it  as  a  multiplicity  of  mutually 
independent  scientific  subject-matters.  Now  this  is  demanded 
also  in  the  case  of  those  psychic  occurrences  the  contents  of  which 
do  not  form  an  independent  spatial  world,  and  do  not  visualize 
their  psychic  reality.  The  forms  and  laws  of  a  language,  for 
instance,  which  is  certainly  constructed  out  of  energies  of  the 
soul,  for  purposes  of  the  soul,  are  nevertheless  treated  by  a 
linguistic  science  which  disregards  the  only  given  realization  of 
its  object,  and  it  presents,  analyzes,  or  construes  that  object  (i.  e., 
the  forms  and  laws  themselves)  purely  according  to  its  substan- 
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tial  content  and  according  to  formations  which  exist  only  in  and 
upon  this  content.  The  Hke  is  the  case  with  the  facts  of  sociaHza- 
tion.  That  people  influence  one  another,  that  the  one  does  or 
suffers  something,  manifests  a  being  or  a  becoming,  because 
others  are  there  and  express  themselves,  act,  or  feel — all  that  is 
of  course  psychical  phenomena,  and  the  historical  occurrence  of 
each  several  case  of  it  is  to  be  understood  only  through  psycho- 
logical repetition,  through  the  plausibility  of  psychological  series, 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  externally  observable  by  means 
of  psychological  categories.  But  a  peculiar  scientific  purpose  may 
leave  this  psychic  occurrence  as  such  quite  out  of  sight,  and  it 
may  give  its  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  same  as  they  set 
themselves  in  order  under  the  concept  of  socialization.  Suppose, 
for  example,  it  is  made  out  that  the  relation  of  a  stronger  to  a 
weaker  person,  which  has  the  form  of  primus  inter  pares,  tends 
to  become  a  possession  of  absolute  power  and  gradually  to 
eliminate  the  elements  of  equality.  Although  in  historical  reality 
this  is  a  psychical  occurrence,  from  the  sociological  viewpoint  we 
are  now  interested  only  in  the  questions.  How  do  the  various 
stadia  of  the  super-  and  sub-ordination  in  this  case  follow  one 
another?  To  what  degree  is  a  super-ordination  in  a  given  rela- 
tionship compatible  with  equality  in  other  particulars  ?  Beginning 
with  what  degree  of  superiority  does  the  super-ordination  wholly 
destroy  the  equality?  Does  the  question  of  combination,  the 
possibility  of  co-operation,  press  more  urgently  in  the  earlier  or 
the  later  stages  of  such  development?  Or,  it  is  discovered  that 
enmities  are  most  bitter  when  they  arise  on  the  basis  of  a  previous 
or  still  somehow  appreciable  community  and  coherence,  as  feuds 
between  blood  relatives  have  been  called  the  hottest  hatreds.  As 
an  occurrence,  this  can  be  made  intelligible  or  even  described  only 
psychologically;  but  considered  as  a  sociological  formation,  the 
course  of  events  in  the  consciousness  of  each  of  two  individuals 
is  not  of  interest  in  itself,  but  rather  the  synopsis  of  the  two  under 
the  category  of  union  and  disunion — how  far  the  relation  between 
two  individuals  or  parties  may  include  hostility  and  attachment, 
and  still  give  to  the  whole  relation  the  shading  of  the  latter,  and 
when  will  it  take  on  the  coloring  of  the  former;  what  sorts  of 
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attachment,  as  recollection  or  as  ineffaceable  instinct,  furnish  the 
means  for  more  cruel,  deeper  wounding  injury  than  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  alienation  from  the  beginning;  in  brief,  how  is  that 
observation  to  be  represented  as  realization  of  forms  of  relation- 
ship between  people;  what  peculiar  combination  of  the  social 
categories  does  it  present?  That  is  the  present  point,  although 
the  singular  or  typical  description  of  the  occurrence  itself  must 
always  be  solely  psychological.  Taking  up  an  earlier  suggestion, 
we  may,  by  disregarding  all  differences,  compare  this  with 
geometrical  deduction  which  takes  place  in  connection  with  a 
figure  drawn  on  a  blackboard.  All  that  is  here  given  and  visible 
is  certain  physically  produced  chalk-marks ;  what  we  have  in  mind 
however,  with  our  geometrical  interest,  is  not  these  marks,  but 
their  significance  for  geometry;  and  that  physical  figure,  as  a  de- 
posit of  chalk  particles,  is  completely  alien  to  that  significance — 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  figure  as  this  physical  structure  may 
be  brought  under  scientific  categories,  and  for  instance  its  physio- 
logical antecedents,  or  its  chemical  composition,  or  its  optical  im- 
pression may  become  the  objects  of  special  investigation.  In  like 
manner  the  data  of  sociology  are  psychical  occurrences  whose 
immediate  actuality  presents  itself  first  to  the  psychological  cate- 
gories. The  latter,  however,  although  indispensable  for  delinea- 
tion of  the  facts,  remains  outside  the  purpose  of  sociological 
investigation.  This  latter  purpose  is  concerned  rather  with  the 
phenomena  of  socialization,  which,  to  be  sure,  are  carried  by  the 
psychical  occurrences,  and  are  often  to  be  described  only  by  means 
of  them — somewhat  as  a  drama  contains,  from  beginning  to  end, 
only  psychical  occurrences,  can  be  understood  only  psychologi- 
cally, and  yet  its  purpose  is  not  in  psychological  cognitions,  but  in 
the  syntheses  which  constitute  the  contents  of  the  psychic  occur- 
rences, under  the  viewpoints  of  tragedy,  of  artistic  form,  or  of 
life  symbols. 

Although  the  theory  of  socialization  as  such,  abstracted  from 
all  social  sciences  which  are  determined  by  a  special  content  of 
societary  life,  appears  to  be  the  only  science  which  has  a  right  to 
the  name  science  of  society  (Gesellschaftszt'issenschaft),  the  im- 
portant matter  is  naturally  not  this  nomenclature,  but  the  dis- 
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covery  of  that  new  complex  of  social  problems.  The  quarrel 
about  what  sociology  really  means,  so  long  as  it  turns  upon  the 
assignment  of  this  title  to  already  existing  and  already  treated 
groups  of  problems,  seems  to  me  unimportant.  If,  meanwhile, 
the  title  sociology  is  selected  for  this  collection  of  tasks,  with  the 
claim  that  this  collection  completely  and  alone  covers  the  idea  of 
sociology,  the  claim  must  answer  to  another  group  of  problems 
which  undeniably  seek  to  gain  knowledge  in  addition  to  that  of 
social  sciences  determined  by  their  content — that  is,  knowledge  of 
society  as  such  and  as  a  whole. 

Like  every  other  exact  science  which  aims  at  immediate  com- 
prehension of  given  experience,  social  science  is  also  hemmed  in 
by  two  philosophical  regions.  The  one  embraces  the  limitations, 
elementary  concepts,  presuppositions  of  the  particular  investiga- 
tion which  in  the  special  investigation  itself  can  find  no  complete 
expression,  since  they  rather  are  at  the  basis  of  the  investigation. 
In  the  other  region  this  particular  investigation  is  carried  to 
completions  and  correlations,  and  is  put  in  relationship  with 
questions  and  concepts  which  have  no  place  within  experience 
and  immediately  objective  knowledge.  The  former  is  the 
epistemology,  the  latter  the  metaphysics  of  the  particular  terri- 
tories in  question.  This  latter  metaphysics  signifies  virtually 
two  problems  which  nevertheless  are  usually  undifferentiated  in 
the  actual  processes  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand  dissatisfaction 
with  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  particular  details  of 
knowledge,  with  the  early  exhaustion  of  the  actually  demonstrable 
data,  and  of  the  series  of  provable  things,  leads  to  attempts  at 
completing  these  by  means  of  speculation.  These  very  same 
means,  then,  serve  the  parallel  need  of  reinforcing  the  disconnect- 
edness and  the  reciprocal  incoherence  of  those  particles  by  organ- 
izing them  into  the  unity  of  a  complete  view.  By  the  side  of  this 
metaphysical  function,  which  has  to  do  with  the  degree  of  knowl- 
edge, there  is  another,  dealing  with  another  dimension  of  exist- 
ence, in  which  the  metaphysical  significance  of  its  contents  lies. 
We  express  this  as  the  sense  or  the  purpose,  as  the  absolute 
substance  under  the  relative  phenomena,  also  as  the  value  or 
the  religious  significance.     In  the  case  of  society  this  spiritual 
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attitude  yields  such  questions  as  these :  Is  society  the  purpose  of 
human  existence,  or  the  means  for  the  individual?  Is  society, 
after  all,  for  the  individual,  not  a  means,  but  the  reverse,  an 
obstruction?  Is  the  value  of  society  to  be  found  in  its  func- 
tional life,  or  in  the  production  of  an  objective  mind,  or 
in  the  ethical  qualities  which  it  calls  into  being  in  the  indi- 
vidual? In  the  typical  stadia  of  the  evolution  of  societies  is 
a  cosmic  analogy  revealed — so  that  the  social  interrelations  of 
human  beings  might  be  co-ordinated  in  a  universal  form  or 
rhythm  which  does  not  appear  in  the  phenomena,  but  which  is 
fundamental  to  all  the  phenomena,  and  which  is  also  the  channel 
of  the  root  forces  of  the  material  facts?  Can  there  be  in  fact  a 
metaphysico-religious  significance  of  totalities,  or  is  such  signifi- 
cance reserved  for  individual  souls  ? 

All  these  and  countless  similar  questions  seem  to  me  not  to 
possess  that  categorical  independence,  that  unique  relationship 
between  object  and  method  which  could  legitimate  them  as  the 
basis  of  sociology,  as  a  new  science  which  would  be  co-ordinate 
with  existing  sciences.  The  reason  is  that  all  such  questions  are 
merely  philosophical  questions,  and  that  they  have  taken  society 
as  their  object  signifies  only  the  extension  of  an  already  given 
type  of  understanding  to  a  further  territory.  Whether  philoso- 
phy is  recognized  as  a  science  or  not,  the  philosophy  of  society 
has  no  legal  right  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  advantages  or  the 
disadvantages  of  its  relationship  to  philosophy  in  general  by 
constituting  itself  a  special  science  of  sociology. 

The  case  is  not  different  with  the  type  of  philosophical 
problems  which  do  not,  like  the  former,  have  society  as  their  pre- 
supposition, but  rather  inquire  after  the  presuppositions  of  society 
—that  is,  not  in  the  historical  sense,  which  would  require  a  des- 
cription of  how  a  given  particular  society,  or  the  physical  and  an- 
thropological traits,  actually  came  into  existence  on  the  basis  of 
their  society.  Nor  is  the  question  in  the  case  here  under  con- 
sideration as  to  the  specific  impulses  which  move  the  persons 
concerned,  upon  meeting  other  persons,  to  the  reactions  which 
sociology  describes.  The  question  is  rather  this :  Supposing  such 
persons  are  given — what  are  the  presuppositions  of  their  con- 
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sciousness  of  being  a  societary  existence?  In  such  elements  in 
and  of  themselves  society  is  not  yet  given.  In  the  forms  of  re- 
action between  them,  society  is  already  actual.  What,  then,  are 
the  subjective  conditions,  in  principle,  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
individuals  fitted  out  with  such  impulses  bring  society  into  exist- 
ence in  general,  what  is  the  apriori  which  makes  possible  and 
forms  the  empirical  structure  of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  it  is 
social?  How  are  not  merely  the  empirically  emerging,  separate 
formations  possible,  which  stand  under  the  universal  concept 
society,  but  society  in  general  as  an  objective  form  of  subjective 
souls  ?^^ 

It  is  a  somewhat  vain  question  whether  the  researches  into  the 
epistemology  of  society  which  are  to  be  exemplified  by  these  out- 
lines belong  in  social  philosophy  or  are  properly  parts  of  sociol- 
ogy. Supposing  they  are  a  border  territory  between  the  two 
methods,  the  security  of  the  sociological  problem  as  above 
described,  and  its  boundaries  with  respect  to  philosophical  prob- 
lems, suffer  therefrom  as  little  as  the  definiteness  of  the  ideas  of 
day  and  night  suffers  from  the  fact  that  there  is  twilight,  or  the 
conception  of  man  and  brute  from  the  possibility  that  perhaps  a 
missing  link  may  be  found  which  may  combine  the  characteristics 
of  the  two  in  a  way  which  we  have  no  means  of  analyzing.  Since 
the  sociological  question  deals  with  the  abstraction  of  that  which 
alone,  in  the  complex  experience  that  we  call  social  life,  is  actually 
society,  i.  e.,  socialisation;  since  the  sociological  question  elimi- 
nates from  the  purity  of  this  concept  everything  which  is  realized 
historically,  to  be  sure,  only  within  society,  which  however  does 
not  constitute  society  as  such,  as  a  unique  and  autonomous  form 
of  existence — a  completely  unequivocal  nucleus  of  tasks  is 
thereby  constituted.  It  may  be  that  the  periphery  of  this  range 
of  problems  temporarily  or  permanently  comes  in  contact  with 

"'At  this  point  Simmel  introduces  an  excursus  of  19  pages  under  the  title 
Wie  ist '  Gesellschaft  moglich?"  Partly  as  a  way  of  emphasizing  the  conten- 
tion that  it  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  term  society  as 
an  instrument  of  precision,  we  shall  publish  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Journal  a  translation  of  this  passage.  The  reminder  of  the  present  translation 
contains  the  passage  with  which  Simmel  closes  the  chapter  after  the  excursus, 
p.  45- 
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Other  circles,  and  that  the  boundary  Hnes  are  vague.    The  center 
remains,  however,  fixed  in  its  place, 

I  pass,  then,  to  the  task  of  proving  the  fertility  of  this  central 
concept  and  problem  in  the  case  of  specific  investigations.  I  am 
far  from  making  the  claim  of  approximating  the  number  of 
those  forms  of  reciprocity  which  constitute  society.  My  analysis 
merely  shows  the  way  which  may  lead  to  the  scientific  discrimina- 
tion of  the  whole  scope  of  society  from  the  totality  of  life.  At 
all  events  I  desire  to  show  this  way  by  myself  taking  the  first 
steps  in  it.^- 

^  Forestudies  for  the  contents  of  Simmel's  volume  have  already  appeared  in 
this  Journal  as  follows:  Chap,  ii  ("Die  quantitative  Bestimmtheit  der  Gruppe"), 
under  the  title,  "The  Number  of  Members  as  Determining  the  Sociological  Form 
of  the  Group,"  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  i  and  158;  chap,  iii  ("Ueber-  und  Unterordnung"), 
under  the  title,  "Superiority  and  Subordination  as  Subject-Matter  of  Sociology," 
Vol  II,  pp.  167  and  392  ;  chap  iv  ("Der  Streit"),  under  the  title,  "The  Sociology 
of  Conflict,"  Vol.  IX,  pp.  490,  567,  798 ;  chap,  v  ("Das  Geheimnis  und  die 
geheime  Gesellschaft"),  under  the  title  "The  Sociology  of  Secrecy  and  Secret 
Societies,"  Vol.  XI,  p.  441  ;  chap,  viii  ("Die  Selbsterhaltung  der  Gruppe"), 
under  the  title,  "The  Persistence  of  Social  Groups,"  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  662  and  829, 
and  Vol.  IV,  p.  35. 


IS  AN  HONEST  AND  SANE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
POSSIBLE? 


BY  AN  INDEPENDENT  JOURNALIST 
Chicago,  111. 


It  was  once  declared  to  be  impossible  to  indict  a  nation. 
Nations  have  often  been  indicted  sweepingly  and  scathingly — for 
example,  the  British  by  Matthew  Arnold,  Kipling,  and  Wells; 
the  Americans  by  the  editors  and  contributors  of  the  London 
Academy  and  the  Saturday  Review — but  these  attempts  have  but 
emphasized  the  "impossibility"  of  the  process.  Such  indictments 
are  unfair,  idle,  and  superficial.  No  one  takes  them  seriously,  not 
even  the  passionate  f  ramers  of  them. 

It  is  equally  "impossible"  to  indict  the  newspaper  press  of  any 
country.  The  American  newspaper  has,  indeed,  been  indicted 
often  enough,  even  by  men  who  really  know  the  newspaper  "from 
the  inside."  But  the  Socratic  method  would  force  these  accusers 
to  make  so  many  admissions  of  a  character  favorable  to  American 
journalism — to  pay  it  so  many  compliments — that  precious  little 
would  be  left  of  their  wholesale  charges  of  deterioration,  men- 
dacity, venality,  recklessness,  sensationalism,  etc. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  American  newspaper  of  today 
has  serious  vices,  faults,  shortcomings,  as  well  as  great  virtues; 
that  it  has  gained  in  some  directions,  improved  some  of  its  work, 
and  lost  in  other  directions.  The  same  newspaper  arouses  your 
enthusiasm  at  one  time,  so  that  you  write,  or  are  tempted  to  write, 
to  the  editor  warmly  thanking  him  for  his  noble  efforts,  and 
provokes  your  anger  and  disgust  at  another  time,  so  that  you  are 
ready  to  denounce  it  at  the  breakfast  table  as  a  poisoner  of  the 
public  mind  and  an  enemy  of  decency  and  truth. 

However,  it  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  day  and  generation  to 
dwell  on  the  power  of  the  press,  the  value  of  the  publicity  it 
secures,  the  inestimable  services  it  renders  to  all  movements  for 
political  and  social  reform.  What  league,  organization,  settle- 
ment, improvement  club  would  dispense  with  newspaper  aid? 
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How  much  would  the  progressive  forces  in  national,  state,  and 
municipal  life  have  accomplished  without  such  aid?  If  there  is  a 
healthy  change  in  the  tone  of  public  and  press  comment  on  need- 
less strikes,  on  refusals  to  arbitrate,  on  Bourbonism  in  employers, 
on  improper  practices  in  elections,  on  what  was  not  many  years 
ago  regarded  as  "legitimate  graft" — if  public  opinion  has 
"marched"  and  public  standards  have  been  elevated — cannot  the 
daily  press  justly  claim  much  of  the  credit  of  this  progress? 

Such  questions  not  only  answer  themselves,  but  the  actions  of 
all  thoughtful  and  progressive  men,  to  repeat,  answer  them  con- 
clusively. 

Yet,  even  in  their  most  philosophical  moods,  intelligent  men 
deplore  the  evils  of  the  modern  "great"  newspapers.  The  ques- 
tion is  really  this :  Being  so  potent,  so  educational,  so  stimulating, 
so  civilizing,  as  they  are,  is  it  impossible  for  the  newspapers  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  vices  which  prevent  them  from  wielding 
even  greater  power  for  good,  intellectually  and  morally? 

It  has  been  said  that  only  generous  endowment  could  "emanci- 
pate" a  great  newspaper  and  enable  it  to  be  true  to  its  highest 
ideals — to  be  honest  in  all  things,  to  tell  the  truth  boldly,  to 
eschew  sensationalism  and  vulgarity.  And  wealthy  philan- 
thropists have  been  urged  to  establish  an  "exemplary,"  a  model 
newspaper,  just  as  model  libraries,  model  tenements,  model 
orchestras  are  established  by  endowment.  Cannot,  then,  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  newspaper  rise  to  and  maintain  itself  on  the 
highest  plane. 

Let  us  see  what  ails  the  average  "big"  commercial  newspaper. 
I  say  "big,"  for  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  American  daily 
press  will  deny  that  we  have  a  number  of  local  or  small  news- 
papers that  are  as  excellent  as  human  institutions  can  be.  That 
is,  there  are  newspapers  that  publish  only  news  fit  to  print;  that 
never  deliberately  falsify  or  misrepresent;  that  have  convictions 
and  the  courage  to  apply  them  to  the  events,  issues,  and  person- 
alities of  the  day;  that  employ  competent  and  self-respecting 
reporters  and  corresf)ondents  and,  consequently,  are  well  written 
from  first  page  to  last,  and  that  are  read  by  educated  persons  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 
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There  are  such  newspapers,  and  they  are  reasonably  prosper- 
ous, though  there  are  no  "millions  in  them."  Cannot  the  big 
newspapers,  those  of  national  or  wide  circulation  and  prestige,  be 
equally  clean,  sensible,  and  upright? 

It  is  reported  in  newspaper  circles  that  the  publisher  and 
editor  of  one  of  the  biggest  New  York  papers  regards  one  of  the 
smaller  local  papers  as  his  ideal  of  what  a  daily  newspaper  should 
be,  and  that  when  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  practice  the  virtues 
so  admired  in  his  own  organ,  he  replied :  "I  do  not  care  to  address 
a  select  committee;  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  nation."  The  clear 
implication  is  that  to  gain  and  hold  a  nation's  attention  an  editor 
must  offend  his  own  reason  and  conscience!  But  exactly  what 
concessions,  and  how  many  of  them,  are  essential  to  popularity? 
Granting  that  to  attract  tens  of  thousands  of  readers  means  giving 
them  what  they  like  and  enjoy,  the  question  is,  what  does  the 
great  public  want  ? 

One  of  the  vices  of  the  big  newspapers — at  least  of  the  ma- 
jority of  them — is  what  is  called  "faking."  Does  the  public 
demand  fabrication,  misrepresentation  for  the  sake  of  effect,  sen- 
sationalism in  the  news  columns?  The  public  does  prefer  the 
dramatic,  the  picturesque,  the  romantic,  the  extraordinary  (and 
this  fact  has  even  been  pressed  into  a  defense  of  the  extreme  kinds 
of  "yellow  journalism"),  but,  surely,  it  is  not  a  mere  phrase  that 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  This  world  of  ours  is  anything  but 
dull  or  prosaic;  what  with  Persian  and  Turkish  revolutions, 
counter-revolutions,  and  second  revolutions ;  what  with  Morocco, 
Spain,  the  British  budget,  the  German  and  Austrian  diplomatic 
coups;  what  with  earthquakes,  conquests  of  the  air.  North  Pole 
discoveries — assuredly  the  newspapers  have  not,  of  late,  been 
driven  to  manufacture  news  or  color  and  spice  their  material! 
And  what  is  true  of  any  period  is,  in  reality,  true  of  all  periods. 
There  is  never  a  dearth  of  dramatic  and  interesting  news,  of  ma- 
terial for  readable  and  stimulating  issues. 

"Faking"  assumes  many  forms,  and  while  not  all  of  them  are 
base  and  profoundly  immoral,  all  of  them  are  offensive  and  in- 
excusable. A  little  honesty,  with  a  little  intelligence  in  the  heads 
of  departments  and  in  the  reporters  or  special  writers,  would 
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render  it  wholly  unnecessary.  Take  two  recent  instances.  Was 
it  not  as  absurd  as  it  was  outrageous  to  put  into  Professor  Palm- 
er's mouth  a  general  plea  for  flirting  and  the  teaching  of  flirting 
in  women's  colleges  ?  The  incident  which  he  actually  reported  in 
his  address,  and  his  own  version  of  it,  would  have  served  every 
legitimate  journalistic  need  of  "comic  relief,"  of  humor  and 
playfulness.  A  venerable  Harvard  professor,  a  teacher  of  morals, 
had  advised  a  college  girl  to  "flirt  hard"  in  order  to  convince  her 
fond  and  uneasy  parents  that  too  much  learning  had  not  made 
her  awkward,  shy,  alien  to  the  bright  world  of  "society" !  There 
was  absolutely  no  "occasion"  for  exaggeration  and  falsification, 
even  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  reporter  not  overburdened  with 
honesty  and  virtue.  Again,  was  it  not  gratuitous  to  misrepresent 
Dr.  Eliot's  views  as  to  the  religion  of  the  future?  An  intelligent 
summary  of  his  address  would  have  afforded  plenty  of  food  for 
lively  comment.  Was  it  not  simply  idiotic  to  fasten  on  him  the 
parentage  of  a  "new  religion,"  and  one  hostile  to  what  is  essential 
in  Christianity  to  boot?  Had  the  city  editors  "assigned"  to  the 
job  reporters  of  some  education  and  sense,  their  "stories"  would 
have  been  quite  sufficiently  interesting  to  thousands  of  readers, 
without  a  bit  of  sensationalism  or  perversion. 

Take  the  minor  forms  of  faking — the  padding  of  news  when 
the  cables  or  dispatches  happen  to  be  too  brief ;  the  eager  exploita- 
tion of  silly  and  ignorant  reports  of  lectures  of  college  professors 
on  scientific,  literary,  or  ethical  subjects;  the  "doctoring"  of  re- 
ports in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  rumor  into  alleged  fact,  tentative 
project  into  settled  and  imminent  enterprise.  Do  such  things  lend 
a  newspaper  strength,  interest,  freshness,  newsiness?  Would 
they  be  missed  if  in  their  place  the  editors  and  writers  furnished 
truthful  items  and  bits  of  real  science  and  real  life?  If  the  public 
is  interested  in  astronomy,  chemistry,  biology,  religious  philos- 
ophy, the  current  literature  and  discussion  of  these  subjects  will 
provide  an  abundance  of  available  matter.  For  yellow  astronomy, 
yellow  biology,  yellow  chemistry  there  is  not  the  slightest  need 
from  a  journalistic  point  of  view.  It  cannot  be  pleasant  to  editors 
and  publishers  to  see  university  after  university  establish  a  censor- 
ship over  news ;  to  see  an  astronomical  convention  prepare  a  list 
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of  "fakes"  and  warn  readers  against  attaching  the  sHghtest  im- 
portance to  newspaper  stories  about  them. 

But  to  come  to  a  more  serious  newspaper  vice — one  of  which 
pubHc-spirited  men  and  women  complain  most  bitterly — the  dis- 
honest treatment  of  political,  industrial,  social,  and  other  "con- 
tentious" subjects  in  the  news  columns.  A  newspaper  is  entitled 
to  its  opinions  and  to  its  own  interpretation  of  facts.  But  the 
public  is,  above  all,  entitled  to  the  facts — to  the  truth.  It  has 
practically  no  other  source  of  information;  it  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  press  for  knowledge  of  the  facts,  whether  the 
question  be  one  of  national,  state,  or  municipal  politics,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  or  moral  import.  We  hear  much  about  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, the  impartiality  and  soundness  of  the  public  judgment 
in  any  case  which  has  received  full  discussion.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  is  no  higher  and  juster  court  than  enlightened 
public  opinion,  and  no  better  government  than  government  by 
discussion.  But  public  opinion  cannot  become  enlightened  and 
discussion  cannot  be  profitable  where  the  press  perverts,  distorts, 
suppresses,  juggles  with  the  facts.  And  there  are  times  and 
occasions — campaigns,  strikes,  prosecutions — when  the  news- 
papers, far  from  working,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  righteous- 
ness, for  sanity,  for  substantial  justice,  seem  to  be  desperately 
striving  to  darken  counsel  and  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Miss  Jane  Addams  once  deplored  the  "disappearance  of  the 
'third  party'  " — the  public — in  connection  with  a  particularly 
tangled  labor  dispute  that  seemed  to  resist  all  attempts  at  com- 
promise, and  she  was  forced  to  lay  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
dangerous  situation  at  the  door  of  the  local  newspapers.  They 
would  not  and  could  not  give  the  facts;  they  would  not  and 
could  not  guide  the  public  to  reasonable  conclusions.  At  such 
times  the  "publicity"  of  the  newspapers  is  worse  than  useless ;  it 
is  positively  harmful.  It  adds  fuel  to  the  flame;  it  intensifies 
prejudice,  passion,  misunderstanding. 

In  England  a  clever  writer  has  said  that  what  the  "legitimate" 
is  to  the  lurid  and  crude  melodrama,  the  news  section  of  the  great 
papers  is  to  the  editorial  page.     In  the  reports,  in  other  words, 
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the  reader  gets  facts — what  men  said  and  did — while  in  the 
editorials  he  gets  exaggeration,  misconstruction,  malice,  violent 
rhetoric.  Alas!  in  the  case  of  many  American  papers  it  cannot 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  news  columns  exhibit  any  tendency  to 
the  "legitimate."  Whatever  the  question  may  be — direct  pri- 
maries, graft,  municipal  charters,  corporate  franchises,  what  not 
— the  news  columns  are  as  melodramatic  as  the  editorials.  We 
have  portraits  of  villains  and  of  saints;  we  find  incorruptible 
virtue  battling  with  brazen  knavery  and  low  cunning.  The  cor- 
respondents and  reporters  are  expected,  encouraged,  instructed  to 
"editorialize,"  to  pass  judgment,  to  draw  freely  on  their  imagina- 
tion, mind-reading  powers,  vocabulary  of  invective  and  lauda- 
tion. Indeed,  the  distinction  between  news  and  editorials  has 
ceased  to  possess  any  meaning  for  most  of  the  newspapers,  not 
excepting  those  who  call  themselves  "independent." 

Now,  nothing  is  more  vicious  and  at  the  same  time  more 
utterly  gratuitous  and  inefficient  than  this  destruction  of  the  news 
value  of  the  so-called  "news  columns."  Let  the  editor  say  what 
he  pleases  in  the  proper  place;  let  the  correspondent  or  reporter 
give  his  personal  impression  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  fight  or  situa- 
tion; but,  first  and  last,  let  the  reporter  report.  What  did  this 
man  say  in  his  speech  or  interview  ?  What  did  that  man  do  on  a 
certain  occasion,  and  what  was  his  own  explanation  of  the  act? 
Denounce,  scoff,  sneer,  moralize,  exhort — but  let  all  this  be  separ- 
ated from  the  "news,"  Readers  would  deeply  appreciate  this  and 
pay  more  attention  to  the  editor's  opinions,  for  his  scrupulous 
handling  of  the  facts  would  inspire  confidence  in  his  sincerity. 
Thus,  alike  from  the  viewpoint  of  newspaper  influence  and  from 
that  of  proper  discharge  of  the  primary  function  of  a  modern 
paper,  the  result  of  the  separation  would  be  vastly  increased 
efficiency. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  the  vices  of  the  editorial  page. 
There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  editorial  page  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated and — largely  for  that  reason — lost  its  authority  and 
importance.  "Who  reads  editorials?"  it  is  cynically  asked,  even 
in  the  western  storm-centers  of  political  and  social  agitation. 
And  it  is  pointed  out  that  editors  themselves  tacitly  recognize 
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the  decline  and  weakness  of  their  personal  "corner"  in  a  variety 
of  ways — by  constantly  limiting  the  space  for  editorial  comment, 
by  demanding  brevity,  lightness,  and  flippancy  of  their  editorial 
writers,  and  by  their  general  indifference  to  the  character  and 
reputation  of  the  page.  That  some  newspapers  have  deliberately 
weakened  their  editorial  pages  must  be  admitted,  but  even  in  their 
case,  in  all  probability,  the  step  will  lead  to  no  other  in  the  same 
direction.  Their  example  has  not  been  followed;  the  best  and 
most  influential  newspapers  have  yielded  to  no  alleged  "new  tend- 
ency," for  they  still  regard  interpretation  and  comment  as  their 
noblest  duty  and  most  precious  privilege.  Besides,  where  the 
whole  paper  editorializes,  where  every  item  is  colored,  there  is 
little  need  and  little  opportunity  for  a  strong  editorial  page.  It 
merely  spells  repetition  and  pale  reflection  of  the  "freer"  and 
more  colloquial  style  of  the  correspondents  and  reporters.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  more  comprehensive  and 
able  the  news  sections  are  the  less  need  there  is  for  "quantity" 
in  editorials.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  the  purposes 
served  by  the  "information"  editorial,  the  "light"  editorial,  the 
"humorous"  editorial  should  not  be  served  by  dispatches  and 
articles  of  a  news  character.  Has  the  quality  of  the  editorial 
section  suffered  deterioration? 

Undoubtedly,  at  least  in  many  cases.  The  counting-room 
is  too  close  to  the  sanctum;  there  is  too  much  fear  of  the  big 
advertiser,  too  much  dread  of  "making  enemies,"  too  much 
thought  of  circulation  and  the  danger  of  offending  this  or  that 
element.  These  motives  beget  sins  of  commission  as  well  as  of 
omission.  Editors  pass  over  subjects  they  would  like  to  discuss 
because  they  anticipate  criticism,  complaint,  withdrawal  of  patron- 
age. On  the  other  hand,  they  occasionally  express  opinions  that 
are  not  theirs  at  all,  but  the  known  or  supposed  opinions  of  cer- 
tain interests  whose  good  will  is  desirable  if  not  essential.  Add 
to  this  that  there  are  newspapers  which  serve  as  the  special 
organs  of  special  interests,  of  plutocracy,  privilege,  and  monopoly, 
— newspapers  which  are  not  even  expected  to  yield  large  profits, 
or  any  profits  at  all,  since  they  are  mere  adjtmcts  to  speculation, 
frenzied  finance,  or  grasping,  quasi-legal  enterprises.    From  such 
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newspapers  no  honest  discussion  or  honest  treatment  of  news 
can  be  hoped  for.  This  is  incidentally  and  significantly  admitted 
by  so  conservative  a  statesman  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  the  son  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  British  Tory  leader,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  decline  of  parliamentary  debating.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  argues  for  free  and  full  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  here  is  one  of  his  reasons : 

I  am  quite  clear  that,  if  deliberation,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  does  not 
take  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  take  place  nowhere.  Delibera- 
tion in  the  country  is  not  a  reality  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  reality  in  an 
assembly.  In  the  country  it  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  press,  who  are  largely 
the  exponents  of  wealthy  interests.  We  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  a 
development  in  that  direction,  which  is  sure  to  go  farther.  The  press  will 
speak  the  mind  of  a  certain  number  of  wealthy  people  who  can  start  or  buy 
newspapers  with  a  political  object  in  view. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  press  by  wealthy  interests  is  not  so  serious  as  it  is  in 
England,^  but  the  various  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  such  con- 
trol are  not  to  be  overlooked.  At  any  rate,  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  advertisers  is  thoroughly  pernicious.  There  are  ad- 
vertisers who  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  either  silence  or 
positive  championship  of  their  "side"  of  a  question.  There  are 
theatrical  managers  who  will  not  tolerate  adverse  criticisms  of 
their  "productions"  in  a  certain  style  or  manner,  and  who  actually 
dictate  dismissals  of  writers.  There  are  brewers  who  "drop" 
newspapers  for  what  they  consider  excessive  devotion  to  prohibi- 
tion or  law  and  decency.  There  are  corporations  that  will  not 
give  any  "business"  to  papers  that  are  fair  and  impartial  in  their 
treatment  of  labor  unions,  of  strikes,  of  injunctions.  There  are 
dairy  interests  that  will  promptly  visit  their  displeasure  on  editors 
who  can  see  no  justice  in  a  high  tax  on  oleomargarine  that  is 
honestly  labeled  and  sold  for  what  it  is.  There  are  public-utility 
companies  that  will  not  suffer  advocacy  of  municipal  or  state 
ownership.  Boycotts  of  newspapers  by  department  stores,  by 
theaters,  by  the  liquor  trade  are  not  unknown,  but  the  instances 
that  reach  the  public  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  instances 
of  quiet  pressure,  hints  and  words  to  the  wise,  "object  lessons," 
etc. 
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To  say  that  editors  ought  to  be  bold,  honest,  candid  is  to  utter 
a  platitude.  Few  yield  willingly  to  commercial  considerations; 
few  derive  pleasure  from  hypocrisy  or  self -stultification  or  self- 
subordination.  The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  too  many  news- 
papers are  actually  at  the  mercy  of  advertisers.  The  price  paid 
by  the  reader  is  absurdly  low — and  yet  some  publishers,  strangely 
enough,  actually  boast  of  the  fact  that  this  price  "does  not  cover 
the  cost  of  the  paf)er."  ^  The  advertisers  too  often  feel  that  they 
are  really  "subsidizing"  certain  newspapers — that  they  are  not 
getting  the  full  worth  of  their  money  in  returns — and,  of  course, 
subsidizers  have  rights.  These  rights  are  tacitly  recognized,  and 
the  recognition  may  be  reinforced  by  the  perfectly  sincere  reflec- 
tion that  a  newspaper  may  yield  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of 
the  larger  services  to  society  and  progress  it  is  capable  of  ren- 
dering. If  all  life  is  compromise,  why  should  not  newspapers 
compromise  ? 

Making,  however,  full  allowance  for  this  aspect  of  the  case,  it 
remains  true  that  newspapers  are  not  as  independent,  as  consist- 
ent, as  courageous  as  they  might  be.  They  are  silent  when  a  mild, 
reasonable  tone  might  disarm  prejudice;  they  are  gratuitously 
aggressive  on  what  they  know  to  be  the  wrong  side  when  a  tactful 
and  gentle  espousal  of  the  right  would  do  them  little  or  no  harm 
with  the  most  arrogant. 

The  question  of  complete  editorial  independence  is  a  very 
delicate  one,  and  it  is  not  a  theory  but  a  condition  that  confronts 

*  Since  this  was  written  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  leading  Republican 
organ  in  the  country,  and  in  many  respects  an  admirable  and  superior  news- 
paper, has  reduced  its  price  from  three  cents  a  copy  to  one  cent.  It  promises 
fully  to  maintain  its  high  standards,  but  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
one  of  the  most  creditable  and  truly  independent  newspapers,  rightly  calls  the 
action  "a  desperate"  one  and  proceeds  to  comment  thereon  as  follows :  "The 
Tribune's  step  does,  however,  undoubtedly  illustrate  a  tendency  of  American 
newspapers  to  seek  their  support  entirely  from  advertising,  a  course  which  is 
certainly  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  readers,  and  even  the  advertisers.  The 
big  modem  daily  is  an  excedingly  costly  product.  When  it  is  sold  for  one  cent 
at  retail  the  revenue  from  sales  is  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  paper  oa 
which  it  is  printed.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  advertisers  must  pay  all  of 
the  other  enormous  expenses  of  production.  The  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  paper,  in  most  cases,  is  obviously  not  of  the  right  sort,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  good. 
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US  in  dealing  with  it.  The  situation  would  be  infinitely  healthier 
if  readers  had  been  "brought  up"  on  the  right  principle  of  paying 
for  value  received,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of  other  comforts  and 
luxuries.  That  men  otherwise  liberal  and  extravagant  should 
insist  on  getting  a  3-cent  paper  for  i  cent,  or  a  5-cent  paper  for 
2  cents  is  a  phenomenon  that  would  puzzle  a  visitor  from  Mars, 
where,  we  must  hope,  newspapers  command  a  "living  price." 
Meantime  it  is  clear  that  the  emancipation  of  the  editorial  page 
would  be  powerfully  furthered  by  the  above-suggested  de- 
editorializing  of  the  news  columns.  Give  everyone  a  hearing; 
set  forth  the  facts  as  they  are,  and  few  will  be  audacious  enough 
to  complain  of  an  honest  and  judicial  expression  of  opinion  in 
the  editorial  section. 

Still  another  newspaper  vice  which  disgusts  readers  of  sense 
and  right  feeling  is  noisy  self -laudation  and  self-advertisement. 
A  self-respecting  newspaper  is  entitled  to  credit  for  real  leader- 
ship, for  help  in  good  causes,  for  honest  service,  and  there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  an  occasional  and  relevant  reminder  of  past 
service  or  in  an  expression  of  legitimate  satisfaction  with  one's 
record.  But  there  are  newspapers — happily  this  number  is  di- 
minishing— which  wildly  magnify  small  or  even  imaginary 
achievements,  which  increasingly  boast  of  their  power  and  great- 
ness, which  initiate  nine-day  "crusades"  in  order  to  create  talk 
about  themselves  among  the  superficial,  which  misrepresent  situa- 
tions for  the  sake  of  cheap  originality.  Such  newspapers  do  not 
in  the  least  care  which  side  they  fight  on ;  all  they  seek  is  noto- 
riety and  revenue.  They  may  at  times  appear  to  be  working 
for  righteousness,  but  their  influence  is  pernicious  on  the  whole. 
They  delight  in  confusion  and  would  create  Bedlam  all  around 
them.  Real  progress  is  the  result  of  honest  and  efficient  service, 
and  crazy  sensationalism  only  hinders  and  demoralizes. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  sanity  and  efficiency  in  the  handling 
of  matter  generally.  The  yellow  newspapers  have  had  a  terribly 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  presentation  of  news  and  its  display. 
Editors  have  a  horror  of  "dryness,"  or  the  appearance  of  it, 
and  everything — style,  grammar,  -  sobriety,  economy — is  sacri- 
ficed to  liveliness.    Can  it  be  supposed  that  readers  are  attracted 
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by  crazy,  silly,  and  grotesque  headlines,  by  headlines  that  bear 
no  relation  to  the  text,  by  ridiculous  misuse  of  words?  Let 
some  one  criticize  a  remark  of  any  sort,  and  the  headline  an- 
nounces that  so-and-so  "flays"  or  "scores"  so-and-so.  Let  some- 
one do  a  very  ordinary  thing,  and  he  is  described  as  having 
delivered  "a  crushing  blow"  at  this  or  that  person  or  enterprise. 
What  has  been  called  the  catastrophic  "style"  is  painfully  over- 
worked by  the  headline  builders. 

This  vice  is  by  no  means  limited  in  journalism  to  headline 
writers.  Reporters,  special  writers,  reviewers,  and  critics  are 
also  addicted  to  it.  The  straining  after  striking,  picturesque, 
impressive  language  defeats  its  own  purpose,  and  when  trivial 
things  are  treated  in  a  "grand"  style,  the  effect  is  doubly  per- 
nicious. The  attempt  is  ludicrous,  and  there  is  no  style  left  for 
the  things  that  invite  or  impose  "pomp  and  circumstance," 
rhetorically  speaking.  Who  has  not  felt  the  hollowness  and  in- 
efficiency of  much  of  our  newspaper  literary  and  dramatic  criti- 
cism? To  read  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  current  fiction,  for  example,  would  mean  to  infer  (if  one  did 
not  know  better)  that  at  least  a  dozen  masterpieces  are  produced 
every  month.  The  insight  into  character,  the  art,  the  humor,  the 
vitality,  the  breadth,  the  originality  which  are  attributed  to  scores 
of  contemporary  authors  would  provide  ample  literary  equipment 
for  a  whole  group  of  Scotts,  Thackerays,  Balzacs,  Tolstoys !  Yet 
the  reviewers  themselves,  characteristically  contemptuous  of  their 
own  extravagant  praise,  assert  several  times  a  year  that  the  aver- 
age contemporary  novel  is  a  poor,  crude,  commercial  affair ;  that 
there  is  a  lamentable  over-production  of  novels,  and  that  few  of 
these  are  remembered  or  read  six  months  after  their  appearance ! 
How  can  one  reconcile  the  generosity,  the  optimism,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  separate  notices  with  the  censoriousness,  the  gloom, 
the  pessimism  of  annual  and  semi-annual  "surveys?"  No  recon- 
ciliation is  possible;  the  reviewers  maintain  a  double  standard 
and  their  left  hand  knows  not  what  their  right  hand  is  doing. 

Inefficiency  is  also  constantly  exhibited  in  "splurges"  and 
needless  repetitions.  The  reader  may  indeed  be  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  a  certain  event — a  discovery,  a  court  decision,  a  piece  of 
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legislation — and  he  may  have  the  time  and  disposition  to  wade 
through  several  columns — or  even,  in  rare  cases — pages  of 
matter ;  but  he  has  no  time  or  energy  to  waste  on  mere  verbiage, 
on  repetition,  on  chatter  that  adds  nothing  to  the  facts  or  the 
speculation  of  the  case.  To  let  correspondents  drool ;  to  fill  space 
with  empty  interviews;  to  say  a  thing  three  times  over,  is  not 
"to  give  the  public  what  it  wants."  Whatever  we  may  choose  to 
blame  the  public  for  in  the  shortcomings  of  the  great  newspaper, 
there  is  not  the  least  ground  for  debiting  it  with  a  preference  for 
dull  verbiage,  for  inflated  egotism  in  correspondents,  for  the 
multiplication  of  words.  The  notion  of  some  publishers  or  editors 
that  a  paper  without  bedlamite  headlines,  without  inane  and 
empty  "dispatches,"  with  excruciating  and  misdirected  "humor" 
would  lose  circulation  is  devoid  of  all  foundation  in  experience. 

I  have  said  nothing  so  far  of  the  yellow  variety  of  news- 
papers, first  because  it  is  too  easy  to  assail  them,  and,  second, 
because  there  are  not  many  of  them  to  corrupt  the  public  taste 
and  mind.  The  real  danger  is  from  the  yellow  streaks  and  the 
yellow  practices  of  the  respectable  and  "white"  newspapers.  If 
they  were  to  mend  their  ways,  to  practice  what  they  so  virtuously 
preach,  the  yellow  press  could  be  dismissed  as  a  negligible 
quantity.  Its  most  flagrant  abuses  would  tend  to  cure  themselves ; 
its  own  readers  would  weary  of  hysteria,  of  clamor,  of  scandal, 
and  of  imbecility.  There  is  no  "Gresham  law"  in  joifmalism; 
the  good  do  not  find  the  competition  of  the  bad  fatal  to  their  sur- 
vival or  prosperity.  The  "good"  have  not  had  sufficient  faith  in 
the  virtues  they  have  affected ;  they  have  lacked  courage  and  per- 
sistence; they  have  distrusted  the  public. 

Sane  and  honest  journalism  is  possible — possible  here  and 
now — simply  because  there  is  nothing  Utopian  about  the  stand- 
ards dictated  by  sanity  and  honesty.  There  is  no  objection  to 
stalwart  partisanship  when  it  is  genuine  and  honest.  There  is  no 
objection  to  publicity  within  reasonable  limits.  There  is  no  irra- 
tional squeamishness.  The  qualities  and  practices  to  which  objec- 
tion is  offered,  and  which  cause  certain  "superior"  persons  to 
plume  themselves — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Tory  leader 
in  Great  Britain,  is  represented  as  doing — on  boycotting  the 
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newspapers  are  repugnant  to  elementary  sense  and  elementary 
propriety.  There  is  no  risk  in  renouncing  them — none  what- 
ever. 

But  what  of  the  advertising  columns?  Can  they  be  over- 
hauled, cleansed,  and  purified  without  loss  and  risk? 

There  are  newspapers  that  are  passionately  denouncing  gamb- 
ling in  all  its  higher  and  lower  forms  (including  the  mining  and 
stock-exchange  varieties)  in  their  editorial  columns,  that  are  call- 
ing loudly  for  rigorous  legislation  against  demoralizing  specula- 
tion while  maintaining  an  open  door,  or  several  open  doors  and 
windows,  for  the  benefit  of  all  stock  gamblers  and  get-rich-quick 
sharks.  These  are  "moral"  newspapers  that  publish  quack  adver- 
tisements and  serve  as  media  of  vice  and  filth.  Is  is  too  much  to 
ask  them  to  sacrifice  the  revenue  from  such  sources  as  these? 
Can  the  plea  be  entertained  that  "business  is  business,"  or  that  a 
newspaper  office  is  not  a  moral  censorship?  Assuredly  not. 
Fraud  and  vice  in  advertising  should  be  put  in  the  same  category 
with  pandering,  swindling,  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
White-slave  traffickers  might  as  well  plead  that  they  "must  live" ! 
Society  prescribes  a  moral  level,  and  there  is  no  operating  below 
it.  Newspapers,  like  builders  of  tenements,  like  money-lenders, 
must  manage  to  "live"  without  fostering  or  breeding  immorality 
and  dishonesty.  That  they  occasionally  "expose"  or  condemn 
in  their  editorials  the  very  things  which  they  encourage  by  adver- 
tising, scarcely  mitigates  the  offense.  A  pickpocket  might  con- 
sent to  preach  respect  for  property  and  law  once  a  week,  but  we 
should  not  give  him  a  license  on  those  terms. 

I  said  above  that  no  risks  or  sacrifices  are  involved  in  a  policy 
of  honesty  and  sanity  for  our  newspapers,  great  or  small.  The 
assertion  needs  but  one  qualification — there  would  be  no  permanr- 
ent  sacrifice.  Temporary  loss  there  might  be  in  a  given  case,  as 
in  rejecting  improper  advertisements,  or  in  losing  the  patronage 
of  an  industrial  Bourbon  and  arrogant  plutocrat.  But  in  the  end 
independence,  intelligence,  reasonable  courage,  integrity,  and  effi- 
ciency bring  their  reward  in  journalism  as  in  everything  else. 
The  investment  pays.  And  editors  who  are  so  ready  to  trust 
public  opinion  in  political  and  industrial  controversies  should  be 
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willing  to  trust  it  with  regard  to  recognition  of  merit  in  journal- 
ism. 

Indeed,  "trust  the  public"  might  be  recommended  as  a  good 
substitute  for  the  motto  that  has  so  many  sins  to  answer  for, 
"Give  the  public  what  it  wants."'  Credit  the  public  with  sanity 
and  fairness,  and  the  offensive  characteristics  of  journalism  will 
be  wholly  deprived  of  their  alleged  warrant.  Instruct  reporters 
and  correspondents  and  copy-readers  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  addressing  rational  and  reputable  men  and  women,  and  a 
premium  will  be  put  on  veracity,  on  care,  on  respect  for  fact  and 
principle.  "Copy"  will  be  edited  in  a  different  spirit;  news  will 
be  handled  after  a  different  manner  and  ignorant  or  flippant  and 
unscrupulous  disciples  of  the  journalistic  fakers  will  find  their 
occupation  gone.  There  will  be  fewer  complaints  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  less  disposition  to  ignore  scornfully — as  many 
educators  and  scientists  have  had  to  do — newspaper  reports  and 
newspaper  comment. 

The  newspapers,  even  the  worst  of  them,  have  done  so  much 
for  moral  and  political  reform,  consciously  and  unconsciously, 
deliberately  and  unwittingly,  that  they  might  do  something  for 
their  own  elevation  and  improvement.  If  they  should  neglect  or 
fail  to  mend  their  ways,  to  remedy  the  serious  defects  justly 
complained  of  by  so  many  intelligent  and  right-minded  men  and 
women,  the  penalty — unavoidable  in  the  long  run — which  threat- 
ens them  is  moral  decline,  contempt,  and  a  place  among  the  forces 
of  disorder  and  evil.  There  can  be  no  justice,  sanity,  due  process 
of  law,  decency  in  modern  society  unless  the  great  and  influ- 
ential newspapers,  with  their  smaller  imitators  and  disciples, 
apply  and  respect  these  fundamental  virtues  in  reporting  events 
and  holding  the  mirror  up  to  life  and  human  affairs. 


WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY:  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES  * 


EDITH   ABBOTT 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 


Unlike  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes  was  not,  historically,  a  woman's  industry.  Shoemaking 
or  cobbling  was  considered  "men's  work"  almost  as  universally 
as  spinning  was  looked  upon  as  work  for  women.  Yet  in  this 
country,  throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  women  found  one 
of  their  most  important  occupations  in  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  and  in  the  1905  Census  of  Manufactures  it  ranks 
second  after  the  textile  industries  in  the  number  of  its  women 
employees.  Women,  however,  were  never  "shoemakers"  in  any 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  and  their  relation  to  the  industry  only 
begins  with  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  division  of  labor 
which  was  in  use  for  more  than  half  a  century  before  machinery 
and  the  factory  system  revolutionized  the  industry. 

The  application  of  labor-saving  machinery  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes  belongs  to  a  comparatively  recent  chap- 
ter in  our  industrial  history.  There  is  no  other  of  our  impor- 
tant manufacturing  industries  in  which  machinery  has  so  re- 
cently displaced  hand  methods,  and  in  which  the  displacement 
has  been  so  swiftly  successful  and  complete.  Although  for  more 
than  fifty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  cotton  mill  in 
Massachusetts,  shoes  continued  to  be  made  after  primitive  hand 
methods,  at  the  present  time  even  the  smallest  details  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  are  done  by  machinery. 

The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this 
country  divides  itself  into  three  different  periods:  (i)  the 
colonial  period  in  which  the  work  was  done  entirely  by  men — 

*  This  article  is  one  chapter  in  a  book  entitled  Women  in  Industry :  A 
Study  in  American  Economic  History,  to  be  published  this  month  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  For  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  as  in  the 
other  chapters  of  the  book,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  her  obligations  to 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
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village  shoemakers,  or  cobblers,  or  cordwainers ;  (2)  a  period 
which  extended,  roughly,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  through  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  and  in  which, 
under  a  system  of  division  of  labor,  women  became  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  industry;  (3)  the  modem  period  which  has 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  establishment 
of  the  factory  system,  and  in  which  women's  labor  has  become 
increasingly  important.^ 

Of  the  first  period  little  need  be  said.  Boots  and  shoes  were 
made  by  the  village  shoemaker  who  kept  a  shop  or  went  from 
house  to  house  repairing  and  making  shoes  for  the  family  once 
a  year.  Sometimes  he  procured  a  little  leather  and  made  it  into 
shoes  which  were  bartered  at  a  neighboring  store,  and  it  gradu- 
ally became  customary  for  storekeepers  to  carry  a  few  ready- 
made  shoes  for  sale.^ 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  more  of  this 
ready-made  work  was  done  and  a  considerable  wholesale  trade 
developed.  During  the  revolutionary  war  the  domestic  industry 
was  able  to  furnish  shoes  for  the  continental  army,  and  south- 
ern planters  began  to  depend  on  Massachusetts  to  supply  the 
brogans  which  were  worn  by  the  negroes.  By  1795,  300,000 
pairs  of  ladies'  shoes  were  produced  in  Lynn,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  200  master  workmen  and  600  journeymen  were  em- 
ployed there.^  From  1800  to  1810  the  population  of  Lynn  is 
said  to  have  increased  50  per  cent.,  an  increase  attributed  to  the 
growing  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry. 

^  In  Mr.  H.  P.  Fairchild's  article  on  shoemaking  in  Shaler's  United  States 
of  America,  pp.  178  ff.,  these  periods  are  more  exactly  defined.  The  first  period, 
the  period  of  the  cordwainer,  is  said  to  extend  from  1629  to  1750;  the  second 
period,  "from  a  trade  to  a  manufacturing  industry,"  from  1750  to  1850;  third 
period,  "the  steam-power  factory,"  from  1850  to  1892.  See  also,  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  "Hand  and  Machine  Labor," 
I,  113,  for  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  periods  through  which  the  indus- 
try has  passed. 

*  Bradford  Kingman,  History  of  North  Bridgewater,  Boston,  1866,  pp.  402, 
403. 

•  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,  II,  567.  The  article  on  the 
"Boot  and  Shoe  Trade"  is  by  William  B.  Rice. 
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This  large  and  prosperous  trade,  however,  could  not  have 
been  worked  out  on  the  village-cobbler  system  alone.  Along 
with  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  a  system  of  division  of  labor 
was  developed  which  greatly  increased  the  possible  output.  This 
system  came  into  existence  very  gradually,  and  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  transition  from  the  period 
of  the  individual  shoemaker  making  the  whole  boot  and  shoe, 
to  the  period  of  the  "team"  when  the  work  was  subdivided  and 
one  man  carried  on  only  a  single  process.* 

During  the  first  period  and,  for  the  most  part,  during  the 
experimental  time  of  transition,  the  industry  was  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  men.  Journeymen  and  master  workmen  alike  were 
exclusively  men  and  no  women  were  employed  at  any  part  of  the 
work.  Shoe  shops  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  three  or 
four  workmen  who  constituted  a  team  soon  became  common  in 
the  more  enterprising  shoe  towns.  Prosperous  shoemakers  be- 
came manufacturers  in  a  small  way  by  hiring  a  few  neighbors 
to  work  with  them  in  the  shop.  It  was  natural,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  some  division  of  labor,  and  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  have  the  cutting  of  the  leather  done  by  one  man, 
the  work  of  fitting  and  sewing  the  uppers  done  by  another,  and 
to  have  still  another  exclusively  employed  in  fastening  the 
uppers  to  the  soles.  This  system,  in  which  each  workman  car- 
ried on  a  single  process,  was  found  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the 
more  primitive  method  of  having  the  whole  shoe  made  by  a 
single  workman. 

Shoemakers  were  not  slow  in  discovering  that,  under  the  new 
system,  the  labor  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  family  could 
be  utilized  by  giving  them  the  uppers  to  be  stitched  and  bound 
in  the  home,  and  then  returned  to  the  shop  to  have  the  soles  put 
on  by  the  men.  "Stitching  and  binding"  thus  came  to  be  exclu- 
sively women's  work  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Work  in  the  shops  was  confined  to  cutting,  bottoming, 
finishing,  and  packing  to  send  to  market ;  and  all  through  eastern 
Massachusetts  women  in  or  near  the  "shoe  towns"  became  in  a 
measure  self-supporting  by  getting  shoes  to  bind.    As  early  as 

*  See   1905   Census  of  Manufactures,  III,  242. 
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1810,  it  was  reported  that  the  women  binders  of  Lynn  alone  had 
earned  $50,000  in  the  course  of  that  year.^  From  the  beginning, 
Lynn  shoemakers  made  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  ladies'® 
shoes,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  in  part  for  the  large  proportion 
of  women  always  employed  there;  for  the  work  of  these  Lynn 
shoeworkers  was  much  lighter  and  less  fatiguing  than  the  heavy 
work  of  the  old  cobblers,  or  of  the  makers  of  men's  shoesJ 

A  change  of  some  importance  followed  the  invention  of  the 
wooden  shoe  peg  in  181 1.  Nearly  all  shoes  were  sewed  before 
this  time  and  premiums  had  been  offered  for  the  invention  of 
machines  which  would  enable  shoemakers  to  work  in  a  standing 
position  and  thus  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  breast  which  came 
from  holding  the  shoe  and  the  fatigue  caused  by  the  stooping 
position  which  was  necessary  while  sewing;^  but  improvements 
came  slowly.  After  the  introduction  of  the  pegging  machine, 
however,  the  work  of  "bottoming"  became  much  easier,  so  that 
boys  and  even  women  could  peg  shoes  while  they  could  not  be 
advantageously  employed  on  the  heavy  sewed  work.^ 

With  the  impetus  given  by  the  success  of  the  attempts  at  a 
division  of  labor,  the  industry  grew  rapidly  and  many  so-called 
"factories"  were  established  in  the  large  centers.  These  fac- 
tories, however,  were  merely  small  buildings  from  which  the 
large  dealers  gave  out  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  shoemakers 
on  the  domestic  or  commission  system,  very  much  as  the  early 
cotton  "manufactories"  gave  out  the  yarn  to  be  woven  by  weav- 
ers in  their  own  homes. ^^  These  shoe  dealers,  or  manufactur- 
ers as  they  were  called,  used  the  factories  as  a  place  where  they 
accumulated  materials,  had  the  different  kinds  of  leather  cut  into 
"uppers"  and  understock,  and  from  which  they  gave  out  work 
to  be  made  up  all  through  the  surrounding  country  in  shoe- 
makers' shops  or  binders'  homes.    The  finished  shoes  were  then 

*  Hurd,  History  of  Essex  County,  I,  284. 

•  The  work  of  making  ladies'  shoes  is  still  kept  more  or  less  segregated. 
Just  as  Lynn  has  always  been  the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes, 
Brockton  makes  a  specialty  of  manufacturing  men's  shoes. 

^  Johnson,  Sketches  of  Lynn,  p.  4. 

"1905  Census  of  Manufactures,  III,  242.  'Kingman,  p.  402. 

^  See  pp.  342,  358,  for  a  description  of  this  system. 
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returned  to  the  factory,  and,  after  being  packed  in  boxes,  were 
distributed  to  the  various  markets  throughout  the  country. 

But  it  is  clear  that  very  Httle,  if  any,  of  the  work  was  done 
in  the  so-called  factory.  Shoes  were  still  made  in  the  little 
"eight-by-ten"  shops  where  the  shoemaker  and  his  sons,  or  a 
few  neighbors,  made  a  team ;  and  in  the  home  where  the  women 
and  girls  did  the  stitching  and  binding  and,  for  fancy  slippers, 
the  trimming  and  ornamenting.  In  the  shop,  although  cutters 
were  not  needed  when  the  stock  was  received  from  the  factory 
ready  to  be  made  up,  work  was  still  found  for  a  team.  One 
man  did  the  lasting,  the  necessary  stretching  and  fitting  of  the 
upper  to  the  sole,  another  did  the  pegging,  "the  boys,  and  some- 
times the  girls,  were  taught  this  branch,  and  still  another  the 
eye  setting,  but  all  was  done  by  hand."^^ 

While  much  of  the  work  was  given  out  by  "factories"  which 
employed  a  large  number  of  workpeople  and  marketed  the  prod- 
uct on  a  large  scale,  there  were  many  petty  employers  in  the  trade 
at  this  time.  The  men  who,  were  known  as  "bag-bosses"  were 
of  this  class,  and  their  name  originated  from  their  custom  of 
taking  one  or  two  dozen  pairs  of  shoes  in  a  bag  to  Boston  to  be 
traded  off  for  whatever  could  be  got  in  exchange.^  ^ 

With  the  increased  efficiency  which  followed  as  a  result  of 
the  improved  methods  of  production,  the  manufacture  of  boots 
and  shoes  became  a  large  and  prosperous  industry  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  labor-saving  machinery.  The  work  continued  to  be  done 
almost  exclusively  by  hand  until  after  the  close  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  during  this  time  shoemaking  was 
still  regarded  as  a  skilled  trade,  a  craft  to  which  boys  were  regu- 
larly apprenticed  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  This  fact  of  the 
boy's  long  apprenticeship  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
relation  of  men  and  women  to  the  trade.  Although  the  labor  of 
women  was  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
industry,  yet  they  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  sewing 

"  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce,  567.  Other  accounts  of  the 
industry  at  this  period  are  to  be  found  in  the  Twelfth  Census  of  Manufactures, 
III,  754,  755,  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
I,  113- 

"Johnson,  Lynn,  p.  14.     The  bag-bosses  belonged  to  the  period  about  1830. 
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or  binding,  and  their  position  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  men  who  had  learned  all  the  processes.  The  women  carried 
on  a  single,  narrowly  defined  part  of  the  work,  for  which  little 
or  no  skill  was  required,  and  for  which  they  were  never  appren- 
ticed; the  men  knew  the  whole  trade  and  had  been  rigidly  held 
down  to  a  long  period  of  training. 

Since  the  women  did  their  work  in  their  own  homes,  much 
of  it  was  done  only  at  times  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
household  duties.  Any  statements,  therefore,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  women  employed  in  the  industry  must  have  included  a 
large  number  who  did  not  give  full  time  to  the  work;  but  such 
early  statistics  of  the  number  of  women  shoebinders  and  stitch- 
ers as  are  available  are  of  interest,  even  if  they  are  only  estimates. 
In  1829,  the  city  of  Lynn  contained  62  factories,  which  were 
said  to  employ  1,500  "mechanics"  and  about  the  same  number 
of  women.  The  latter,  said  a  local  historian,  "are  engaged  in 
binding  and  trimming,  and  by  their  industry  and  economy  con- 
tribute to  the  support  and  respectability  of  their  families. "^^ 

The  factories  of  Lynn,  however,  gave  a  great  deal  of  work 
out  to  the  women  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  and  villages  as 
well  as  to  those  within  the  city.  In  the  fishing  villages  of  the 
coast  where  shoemaking  was  a  winter  occupation  for  fishermen, 
their  wives  and  daughters  found  employment  at  shoebinding 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  village  of  Marblehead  in 
1831  reported  51  men,  134  women,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  boys  engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Lucy  Larcom 
in  an  early  poem,  "Hannah  at  the  Window,  Binding  Shoes," 
describes  one  of  these  shoebinders  forever  watching  for  the 
return  of  the  lover  who  has  been  lost  at  sea : 
Poor  lone  Hannah 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes; 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Sitting  stitching  in  a  mournful  muse. 


Spring  and  winter. 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
"Alonzo  Lewis,  History  of  Lynn   (Boston,   1829). 
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Further  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  women 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  is  found  in  the  col- 
lection of  data  in  the  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures 
of  the  United  States^^  which  were  gathered  in  1832  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  The  industry  at  this  time  was  largely 
confined  to  the  towns  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  and  some  inter- 
esting statements  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  working 
at  the  trade  and  the  wages  they  were  receiving  are  given  for 
these  shoemaking  centers.  While  it  must  be  recognized  that 
these  statistics  are  for  the  most  part  very  crude  estimates,  the 
enumeration  of  some  of  them  may  be  useful  as  a  means  of  giv- 
ing a  more  concrete  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  women  were 
engaged  in  this  work. 

At  Haverhill,  one  of  the  oldest  shoe-manufacturing  towns 
in  the  state,  586  men,  130  boys,  and  265  women  were  employed; 
most  of  the  women  earned  20  cents  a  day  and  the  men  70;  at 
Salem  there  were  300  men  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day, 
and  250  women  at  two  shillings  a  day;  at  Maiden,  275  men  at 
one  dollar;  200  women  at  25  cents,  and  25  boys  at  50  cents;  at 
Randolph,  470  men  at  80  cents,  300  women  at  40  cents,  and  200 
boys  at  the  same  wages  as  the  women;  at  Newbury  and  New- 
buryport,  155  men  were  getting  from  seventy  to  eighty- four 
cents  a  day,  and  120  women  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  ;^^ 
at  Marblehead,  where  more  than  130  women  were  reported  em- 
ployed, many  of  them  earned  only  eight  or  nine  cents  a  day, 
though  the  majority  got  as  much  as  twelve. 

More  than  sixteen  hundred  women  and  girls  were  em- 
ployed in  Lynn,  and  their  wages  ranged  from  twelve  cents  to 
fifty  cents  a  day,  although  very  few  were  employed  either  at 

^*  Executive  Documents,  Twenty-second  Congress,  ist  Sess.,  Vols.  I,  II. 

"  Similar  reports  came  from  a  large  number  of  other  towns ;  thus  at  Stoneham 
200  men  were  employed  at  75  cents,  120  women  at  33  cents,  and  50  boys  at  the 
latter  wage;  at  South  Reading  350  men  at  75  cents,  100  women  at  25  cen^s,  and 
SO  boys  at  30  cents;  at  Stoughton,  150  men  at  83  cents,  and  100  women  at  40 
cents;  at  Abington,  300  men  at  75  cents,  150  women  at  25  cents,  and  200  boys 
at  33  cents;  at  Weymouth,  300  men  at  one  dollar,  100  at  50  cents,  and  50  bo5rs 
at  the  same  wage;  at  Reading,  238  men  at  65  cents,  150  women  at  25  cents, 
and  73  boys  at  the  same  wage. 
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the  highest  or  the  lowest  wage:  about  the  same  number  of  men 
were  employed  for  wages  ranging  from  thirty-five  cents  to  $1.83, 
but  few  received  less  than  seventy  cents,  or  more  than  a  dollar  a 
day.  From  Boston  it  was  reported  that  the  industry  there  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  neighboring  counties,  Essex 
and  Norfolk  particularly,  that  it  could  not  very  well  be  separated. 
Many  of  the  principal  establishments  in  Boston  also  had  shops 
in  the  country  to  which  they  furnished  the  stock  and  from  which 
they  received  the  manufactured  product. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  the  most  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  is  found  in  the 
industrial  census  of  1837.  According  to  the  Tables  of  Industry 
for  that  year,  15,000  women  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  the  same  year  there  were  only  14,757 
women  employed  in  the  cotton  factories.  While  it  might  appear 
from  this  census,  therefore,  that  shoebinding  had  become  numeri- 
cally a  more  important  occupation  for  women  than  work  in  the 
cotton  mills,  it  was  really  much  less  important  when  con- 
sidered from  other  points  of  view.  Binding  shoes  like  other 
kinds  of  home  work  was  done  irregularly.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  many  women  binders  worked  only  in  the  inter- 
vals of  household  duties,  and  in  part  because  work  was  not 
always  furnished  regularly  by  the  factories  and  "bosses."  It  is 
of  course  always  true  that  employers  make  a  much  greater  effort 
to  provide  work  constantly  for  factory  employees  than  for  home 
workers,  since  the  latter  are  not  paid  for  any  of  the  time  which 
is  unemployed. 

A  large  proportion  therefore  of  the  15,000  women  reported 
to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  worked 
only  in  the  interval  of  other  duties,  and  their  earnings  were  cor- 
respondingly small.  The  data  for  1831  which  have  been  given 
show  that  some  of  these  women  binders  did  not  average  more 
than  eight  or  nine  cents  a  day,  and  while  many  more  earned 
from  thirty  to  forty  cents,  very  few  earned  as  much  as  fifty  or 
sixty  cents.  Women  cotton  operatives  on  the  other  hand  worked 
in  factories,  and  were  regularly  employed  at  what  were  then  con- 
sidered very  good  wages  for  women.     Moreover,  in  the  cotton 
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mills,  some  women  were  employed  at  highly  skilled  work,  so  that 
a  capable  ambitious  girl  could  make  very  good  wages  indeed. 
In  general,  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  what  were 
regarded  as  "high"  earnings  for  shoebinders  corresponded 
roughly  with  the  "low"  earnings  of  women  in  the  cotton  mills. 
The  class  of  women  who  worked  in  the  two  industries  seems  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  pretty  carefully  differentiated,  although 
they  were  all  alike  Americans  of  "good  New  England  stock." 
Young,  ambitious,  unmarried  women  who  could  leave  home 
preferred  the  cotton  mills  which  offered  to  those  who  were 
industrious,  skilled  work,  steady  employment,  and  high  wages. 
Married  women  and  widows  on  the  other  hand  naturally  pre- 
ferred work  which  could  be  done  in  their  own  homes  and  could 
be  neglected  when  household  cares  were  pressing.  Other  women 
who  could  not  "be  spared"  at  home,  or  those  who  still  cherished 
a  social  prejudice  against  "factory  hands,"  also  preferred  home 
work  to  mill  work. 

Social  conditions  in  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  the  mak- 
ing of  boots  and  shoes  had  become  an  important  industry  were, 
on  the  whole,  very  favorable  during  this  period.  The  trade  had 
centered  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  where,  in  the  "shoe  villages," 
most  of  the  workmen  owned  their  own  homes,  and  had  quite 
a  little  adjoining  land  for  vegetable  gardens  and  fruit.  There 
were  said  to  be  three  times  as  many  freeholders  among  the 
operatives  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  as  among  the  em- 
ployees in  the  cotton,  wool,  or  iron  manufacture.^®  How 
far  this  statement  is  trustworthy,  it  is  not  possible  to  say, 
but  it  is  certainly  true  that  so  far  as  the  textile  industries 
are  concerned,  they  employed  a  larger  proportion  of  women 
and  offered  much  better  opportunities  to  women  than  did 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  The  latter  was  much 
more  a  men's  industry,  demanding  skilled  men  employees,  and 
offering  practically  no  skilled  work  for  women.  It  was  only 
natural,   therefore,   that  the  largest  proportion  of   freeholders 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Manufacturers,  Dealers,  and  Opera- 
tives in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Trade  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (Boston, 
1842),  p.  30. 
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should  be  found  in  the  industry  which  employed  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  skilled  men.  That  both  the  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, formed  a  superior  class  of  workpeople,  native-born  of 
good  stock,  intelligent,  and  reliable,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Amasa  Walker  in  an  address  before  the  "Convention  of  Manu- 
facturers in  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Business,"  in  1842,  said,  em- 
phatically, that  no  villages  "stood  higher  than  the  shoe  villages 
of  New  England  in  the  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  condition 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  population  engaged  in  the  trade  was," 
he  thought,  "distinguished  for  general  intelligence.  The  busi- 
ness was  a  social  business,  the  people  were  not  crowded  together 
in  factory  buildings ;  their  conversation  was  not  drowned  by  the 
noise  of  machinery;  they  had  many  and  great  opportunities  for 
reading  and  instruction,  and  mutual  improvement."  ^"^ 

The  women  binders  unfortunately  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tages that  came  from  working  in  groups  as  the  men  did.  Every 
shoemaker's  shop  at  that  time  was  said  to  be  a  center  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  place  where  political  questions  were  threshed  out.^* 
A  statement  frequently  quoted  at  the  time  that  "every  shoe- 
maker in  Lynn  was  fit  to  be  a  United  States  senator^®  illus- 
trates contemporary  opinion  of  the  craft. 

Both  shoemakers  and  shoebinders  suffered  in  common  with 
most  of  the  working  people  of  the  time  from  the  truck  system.^® 
Some  "bosses"  paid  their  binders  exclusively  in  orders  on  dry- 
goods  stores  where  they  were  mercilessly  overcharged  for  what 
they  bought,  and  a  man  who  could  advertise  to  "pay  cash"  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  workpeople  at  any  season.  In  general, 
however,  higher  rates  were  paid  when  orders  were  given.  ^^ 

In  striking  contrast  to  these  New  England  women  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  employed  were  the  poor  shoe- 
binders  of  the  larger  cities  who  worked  in  wretched  tenement 
homes,  and  who  were  really  the  victims  of  an  early  sweating 

"  Ibid.,  President's  Address,  p.  30. 

"Johnson,  op.  cit,,  p.  198. 

*•  Quoted  in  Reports  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  VII,  363. 

**  See  p.  342  for  an  account  of  this  system  in  the  cotton  industry. 

**  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 
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system.  Matthew  Carey,  the  early  philanthropist  and  publicist,  in 
an  open  letter  of  remonstrance^^  regarding  "the  inadequate  pay- 
ment which  females  receive  for  their  labor,"  said  that  the  work 
for  which  women  were  notoriously  underpaid  both  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  included  the  folding  and  stitching  of  books, 
the  sewing  of  carpet  rags,  the  work  done  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and  the  binding  of  shoes.  These  were  what  one  might  call  the 
"sweated  trades"  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
it  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  working  conditions  were  concerned,  there 
was  little  in  common  between  the  shoebinders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts towns  and  villages  and  the  shoebinders  of  the  cities.  The 
condition  of  these  women  was  pictured  as  one  of  extreme 
wretchedness,  and  the  "garret  bosses"  under  whom  they  worked 
were  undoubtedly  heavy  taskmasters.'*' 

But  the  work  of  women  shoebinders  everywhere,  together 
with  the  work  of  the  shoemakers,  was  destined  to  be  completely 
revolutionized.  In  the  year  1845,  the  first  important  labor-sav- 
ing machine  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
was  introduced,  and  the  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try may  be  said  to  have  begun.  This  period  has  been  marked  by 
a  long  series  of  remarkable  mechanical  inventions,  the  long- 
delayed  establishment  of  the  modem  system,  and  the  bringing  to 
an  end  of  the  old  primitive  methods  of  work  in  the  shoemakers' 
shops  and  binders'  homes. 

The  machine  which  was  invented  in  1845  was  for  leather 
rolling,  and  was  therefore  not  directly  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing of  shoes,  and  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  work  which 
women  were  doing.  But  within  a  few  years  the  invention  of 
the  sewing-machine  brought  about  the  most  radical  change  in  the 
industry  which  has  affected  their  work.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  sewing-machine  could  be  successfully  used  with  dry 
thread  for  the  work  of  "binding  and  stitching"  which  women 
had  been  doing  by  hand,  and  in  1852  the  first  machine  for  stitch- 

*"  M.  Carey,  Essays  on  Public  Charities  of  Philadelphia.  (Philadelphia, 
1830),  sth  ed. 

''For  an  account  of  the  system  to  which  the  garret-bosses  belonged,  see  E. 
T.  Freedley,  Philadelphia  and  Its  Manufactures  (Philadelphia,   1867),  ?•  178. 
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ing  shoe  uppers  was  used  in  Lynn.  The  machine  was  a  "Singer 
patent,"  and  a  woman  operator  was  employed  to  run  it.^^  When 
its  superiority  to  the  old  method  of  closing  and  binding  uppers 
by  hand  had  been  demonstrated,  the  machine  soon  came  into  very 
general  use.  The  amount  of  work  which  a  binder  could  do  in  a 
given  period  of  time  was,  of  course,  vastly  increased,  and  other 
changes  necessarily  followed.  In  Lynn  stitching  shops  were 
started  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Steam-power  was  shortly 
substituted  for  foot-power  in  the  running  of  the  machines,  and 
it  became  inevitable  that  the  work  should  be  transferred  from 
the  home  to  the  factory. 

Just  before  the  introduction  of  the  machine  an  increase  not 
only  in  the  number  but  in  the  proportion  of  women  employees 
in  the  industry  had  been  noted.  This  is  indicated  in  the  table 
given  below,  which  shows  the  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
city  of  Lynn  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 


CiXY  OF  Lynn 

State  of  Massachusetts 

i84S* 

issst 

i84S* 

iSsot 

Men 

2,719 
3.209  (54%) 

4545 

6,476  (59%) 

27,199 
18,678  (40%) 

29.252 
22,310  (43%) 

Women 

Total 

5.928 

11,021 

45.877 

51.562 

♦Data  for  184s  from  Massachusetts  Tables  of  Industry. 
t  From  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  XXXIII,  126. 
t  From  Census  Data  for  1850. 

No  very  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  table,  since  the  data  are  probably  none  of  them  very 
accurate.  It  is,  nevertheless,  interesting  that  the  proportion  of 
women  employed  in  the  industry  increased  from  54  to  59  per 
cent,  for  the  city  of  Lynn,  and  from  40  to  43  per  cent,  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  This  slightly  greater  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  women  can  perhaps  be  explained  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  leather-rolling  machine  in  1845.  With  this 
machine,  it  was  said  that  "a  man  could  do  in  a  minute  what 
would  require  half  an  hour's  hard  work  with  a  lap-stone  and 

"Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.   i6. 
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hammer."  ^'^  The  increase  in  proportion  of  women,  therefore, 
probably  did  not  mean  that  the  kind  or  the  quantity  of  work  done 
by  women  had  been  changed,  but  merely  that  one  of  the  proces- 
ses carried  on  by  men  required  fewer  hands  than  formerly.^® 
There  had  been  no  change  up  to  this  point  in  the  division  of 
labor  between  men  and  women. 

In  comparing  the  statistics  given  in  the  census  of  1850  with 
those  from  the  census  of  i860,  the  results  of  the  introduction  of 
the  sewing-machine  are  seen  in  the  decrease  both  in  the  number 
and  in  the  proportion  of  women  employed.  Data  are  not  avail- 
able for  Lynn,  but  they  are  given  for  the  United  States  and  the 
state  of  Massachusetts, 


United  States 

Massachusetts 

1850 

i860 

1850 

i860 

Men 

72,305 
32,949  (31%) 

94,515 
28,515  (23%) 

29,252 
22,310  (44%) 

Women 

Total 

105,254 

123,029 

51,562 

The  percentage  which  women  formed  of  all  employees  de- 
creased, for  the  country  as  a  whole,  from  31  per  cent,  in  1850  to 
2^  per  cent,  in  i860,  and  the  Census  of  i860  in  commenting 
upon  this  change  attributed  it  correctly  enough  to  the  increased 
use  of  the  sewing-machine.^^ 

The  year  i860  was  a  significant  one  in  the  industry  because 
of  the  great  shoemakers'  strike  in  Lynn  during  that  year.  It 
was  charged  that  the  whole  trade  was  "in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition," probably  in  part  because  of  the  necessity  of  rapid  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions.  The  object  of  the  strike  was  higher 
wages,  and  while  no  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  follow  the 

*  Twelfth  Census  Manufactures,  III,   755. 

"A  writer  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine  (XXXIII,  126)  said,  in  comment- 
ing on  this  increase  in  the  number  of  women  employed,  "increased  skill  and  in- 
telligence have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  manufacture  by  which  female  now 
accomplishes  results  greatly  surpassing  those  of  male  industry  in  the  former 
period,  and  also  that  in  the  face  of  a  very  important  rise  in  hides  and  other  raw 
materials,  and  of  a  large  advance  in  wages." 

*  i860  Census  of  Manufactures,  Ixvii. 
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various  labor  difficulties  in  the  industry,  this  one  is  of  special 
interest  because  the  shoebinders  were  also  on  strike.  A  con- 
temporary account  relates  that  in  several  instances,  at  one  time 
during  a  snowstorm,  "large  bodies  of  females  appeared  in  the 
ranks."  On  one  occasion  hundreds  of  women  "in  grand  proces- 
sion" with  the  striking  shoemakers  formed  "an  imposing  specta- 
cle." 28 

Other  labor-saving  inventions  had  been  introduced  in  the 
industry  in  the  years  between  1845  and  i860 — "rolling,"  "buff- 
ing," "splitting,"  and  "racing"  machines  for  preparing  sole 
leather,  the  machines  for  cutting  soles,  taps,  and  heels,  cable-wire 
nailers,  sand-papering,  heel-making,  burnishing,  and  pegging 
machines ;  and  with  all  of  these  the  general  substitution  of  steam 
for  hand  power. ^^  No  invention,  however,  changed  the  work 
of  men  as  completely  as  the  sewing-machine  had  changed  the 
work  of  women.  For  binding  and  stitching  had  ceased  to  be  a 
by-employment  which  women  could  carry  on  in  as  leisurely  a 
fashion  as  they  wished,  and  earn  a  few  cents  a  day  in  their  own 
homes.  Women  who  worked  at  the  sewing  of  uppers  must  now 
go  to  a  factory  and  work  regularly  during  a  long  working  day. 
An  account  of  a  Haverhill  factory  in  i860  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  pegging  machine  describes  the  various  processes  by 
which  a  shoe  was  then  manufactured,  all  of  which  were  carried 
on  under  one  roof.  The  fourth  story  of  one  of  the  buildings 
was  used  as  a  stitching-room  "occupied  by  ladies  who  tend  the 
stitching-machines  which  are  also  run  by  steam,  thus  saving 
them  from  what  otherwise  must  prove  a  laborious  and  fatiguing 
operation.  "^*^ 

As  the  machine  came  to  be  more  and  more  generally  used, 
the  piecework  rates  for  work  done  at  home  must  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  binders  who  could  not  go  into  factories 
and  continued  to  do  hand  work,  must  have  found  their  lot  a  very 
hard  one.     A  Philadelphia  shoebinder  complained  in  1862  that 

*  See  the  account  in  the  History  of  Lynn,  by  Alonzo  Lewis  and  James  R. 
Newhall  (Boston,   1865),  p.  459. 

*  These  inventions  and  others  are  enumerated  in  the  1905  Census  of  Manu- 
factures, III,  242. 

*°  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  LIU,  471. 
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she  was  receiving  only  thirty-seven  cents  for  work  for  which 
she  had  formerly  been  paid  seventy-five  cents, ^^ 

The  old  system  was  not  of  course  swept  out  of  existence  all 
at  once,  and  the  introduction  in  1862  of  the  wonderful  McKay 
machine  for  sewing  uppers  to  soles  greatly  accelerated  the  move- 
ment toward  the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  factories,  and 
other  inventions  and  improvements  between  i860  and  1870  g^ve 
it  further  impetus. 

The  McKay  machine  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  the  in- 
dustry was  losing  men  on  account  of  the  war,  and  was  said  to 
do  the  work  of  the  shoemakers  who  had  gone  to  the  front.'^ 
This  work  of  sewing  uppers  and  soles  together  had  always  been 
done  by  men,  but  in  the  early  experiments  with  the  machine 
women  seem  to  have  been  tried  as  operators.  One  instance  is 
given  of  a  woman  in  Haverhill  who  for  three  years  earned 
about  eighteen  dollars  a  week  at  the  McKay  machine  shortly 
after  its  introduction.^*  The  machine  was,  however,  at  first  run 
by  foot-power,  and  operating  it  must  have  been  heavy  work. 
But  the  installation  of  power  was  not  long  delayed,  and  during 
this  same  decade  other  improvements  and  inventions  added  new 
machines  driven  by  power  to  those  already  in  use.** 

The  factory  system  found  its  earliest  and  most  complete 
development  in  Lynn.  A  report  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
in  1872,*''  in  giving  an  account  of  the  shoebinders,  said  that  in 
Lynn  work  in  all  departments  was  largely  done  by  machinery, 
and  that  each  workman  carried  on  one  special  process.  At  this 
time  the  work  was  confined  to  two  seasons,  each  lasting  about 
seventeen  weeks.    Women  were  given  two  to  four  days'  work  a 

'^  See  a  journalistic  account  of  the  hardships  which  women  stiffered  as  a 
result  of  the  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine  in  Think  and  Act,  by  Viiginia 
Penny  (Philadelphia,  1869),  p.  32. 

"In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of  Lyman  Blake,  etc.  (pamphlet,  Boston 
Public  Library),  p.  10. 

"Ibid.,  p.  42. 

•*For  a  full  account  of  this  period  1860-70  see  Shaler,  United  States  of 
America,  II,  855-57.  This  account  is  briefly  summarized  in  1905  Census  of 
Manufactures,  III,  242,  243. 

''Third  Annual  Report,  pp.  103,  104. 
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week  as  the  season  began,  with  a  gradual  increase  to  full  time  dur- 
ing the  rush  season,  which  was  followed  again  by  a  decrease. 
Wages  during  the  busy  season  were  very  high  for  women,  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  during  the  period  of  green- 
back inflation,  when  everything  was  high.  Wages  were  reported 
for  1,026  women  in  Lynn,  and  out  of  this  number  nearly  half 
were  earning  more  than  ten  dollars  a  week,  135  were  earning 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars,  and  68  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
dollars.^® 

Two  important  strikes  occurred  in  the  industry  during  this 
year,  both  of  them  "women's  strikes."  In  Stoneham,  three  hun- 
dred of  the  "Daughters  of  Crispin"  Lodge, ^^  employed  as 
machine  operators  in  three  different  factories,  struck  for  higher 
rates  on  a  certain  kind  of  piecework;  they  were  out  of  work 
for  about  two  weeks  when  it  became  evident  that  their  places 
could  probably  be  filled  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  strike  was 
declared  off.  The  two  leaders  in  the  strike,  however,  according 
to  a  contemporary  account,  were  not  afterward  admitted  to  any 
of  the  shops,  and  were  only  able  "to  obtain  work  of  an  inferior 
kind,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  at  home."^^ 

The  Lynn  strike  of  the  same  year  was  a  much  more  impor- 
tant one.  It  began  at  first  in  one  or  two  shoe-stitching  shops, 
but  finally  extended  throughout  the  city.  It  was  caused  by  "an 
attempt  of  the  boss-stitchers  (employers)  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  those  receiving  the  highest  wages  one-seventh  per  cent.,  and 
increasing  the  lowest-paid  as  much,  to  establish  more  uniform 
prices."     The  women  protested  with  great  spirit  "against  any 

'^  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  p.  104. 
Under  the  shoemaking  industry,  a  report  is  given  of  the  wages  of  1,867  women 
in  the  form  of  a  classified  wage-table  with  the  following  totals ;  563  women  at 
$8  a  week,  408  at  $9,  514  from  $10  to  $12,  247  from  $12  to  $15,  135  from  $15 
to  $18. 

"  An  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  women  in  trade  unionism  has  already 
been  disclaimed,  but  strikes  and  labor  difficulties  are  occasionally  noted  when 
they  seem  to  throw  light  upon  the  relation  of  women  to  the  industry.  Early 
labor  organizations  among  the  shoemakers  were  called  Lodges  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  Crispin,  and  women,  who  often  had  lodges  of  their  own,  were  "Ladies  of  St. 
Crispin."     See  Herron,  Labor  Organization  among   Women,  p.   5. 

"Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  (1872)  pp. 
436.  437. 
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reduction  of  wages  on  any  pretext  whatever."  The  "boss- 
stitchers"  then  agreed  among  themselves  to  compel  every  woman 
employed  by  one  of  their  number  to  sign  a  certificate  agreeing 
to  give  two  weeks'  notice  before  stopping  or  to  forfeit  five  dol- 
lars. The  women  shoestitchers  again  acted  with  promptness 
and  courage.  At  a  meeting  which  was  attended  by  about  nine 
hundred  of  the  women  who  were  affected  by  the  order,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  "that  they  could  not  comply  with  the  resolu- 
tion, nor  submit  to  any  rule  or  r^ulation  binding  them,  that  did 
not  likewise  affect  their  employers."  The  resolutions  which 
were  passed  at  that  meeting  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted 
at  length,  since  they  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  women  shoe  operatives  of  this  period. 

We,  the  working-women,  in  convention  assembled,  do  accept  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  as  an  earnest  expression  of  our  sentiments : 

Whereas,  we  have  long  been  sensible  of  the  need  of  protecting  our 
rights  and  privileges,  as  free-born  women,  and  are  determined  to  defend 
them  and  our  interest  as  working-women,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
ability:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  working-women  of  Lynn,  known  as  Upper 
Fitters  and  Finishers  of  Boots  and  Shoes,  do  enter  a  most  solemn  protest 
against  any  reduction  of  wages,  on  any  pretext  whatever;  and  that  we  will 
not  submit  to  any  rifles  binding  upon  us,  that  do  not  equally  affect  our 
employers. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  grateful  to  the  shoemakers  of  Lynn,  for  their 
interest  and  determination  to  stand  by  us  in  our  time  of  need. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  free  women  of  Lynn,  will  submit  to  no  rules  or 
set  of  rules  that  tend  to  degrade  and  enslave  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  accept  no  terms  whatever,  either  with  regard 
to  a  reduction  of  prices,  notices  to  quit,  or  forfeiture  of  wages.  That  while 
we  utterly  ignore  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  illiberaility,  which  prompted 
the  late  action  of  our  would-be  oppressors,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  resist,  in 
a  proper  manner,  the  unjust  encroachments  upon  our  rights. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  given  to  each  one  of  the 
Committee,  to  be,  by  them,  presented  to  each  girl  in  every  shop,  and  her 
signature  thereon  obtained,  that  she  will  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tions; and  should  any  one  of  the  employees  of  the  shop  be  reduced  in  her 
wages,  or  ill  treated,  we  willl  desist  from  our  work  until  she  has  obtained 
her  rights. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  inserted  in  the  Lynn  papers,  and 
a  large  surplus  number  be  provided  for  distribution  among  the  girls. 
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These  resolutions  were  not  only  distributed  in  every  shop  in 
Lynn,  but  published  in  two  of  the  leading  newspapers  as  well. 
The  "bosses"  were  afraid  to  carry  on  the  contest  in  the  face  of 
such  united  action,  and  the  shoestitchers  won  the  day.  Their 
wages  were  unmolested,  and  the  obnoxious  certificates  were  never 
issued.^® 

Looking  at  the  work  done  by  women  in  the  early  70's,  after 
the  application  of  machinery  and  the  removal  of  the  industry 
from  the  shops  and  homes  to  the  factories,  it  appears  that  the 
division  of  labor  between  men  and  women  was  altered  very  little 
if  at  all  by  these  revolutionary  changes.  Men  still  did  the  cut- 
ting, ^°  earning  about  three  dollars  a  day  in  Lynn,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  do  the  work  of  sewing  uppers  to  soles,  using  the  new 
McKay  machines  instead  of  the  old  laborious  hand  sewing  or 
pegging.  For  operating  the  new  machines,  they  received  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  dollars  a  week.^^  Women  and  girls  were 
still  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  fitting  and  sewing  shoe 
uppers,  earning  at  this  time  from  seven  to  fourteen  dollars  a 
week.  An  employer  from  Stoughton  reported  that  as  fitters, 
"girls  and  women  of  all  ages  from  thirteen  up"  were  employed 
and  paid  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  a  day. 

The  work  of  these  fitters,  however,  was  only  a  part  of  the 
work  which  the  old  binders  had  done,  for  the  "fitter,"  as  the 
name  indicates,  merely  fitted  or  pasted  linings  to  uppers,  and 
got  the  work  ready  to  be  stitched  on  the  machine.  "Lasting" 
in  preparation  for  the  sewing-together  of  soles  and  uppers  by 
the  McKay  machine,  was  done  by  both  men  and  women,  the 
women  earning  from  twelve  to  twenty  dollars  a  week,  the  men 
from  thirty-six  to  forty.^^   "Heeling"  and  "finishing"  were  done 

"The  account  of  this  strike  is  given  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  pp.  434-36. 

*"  The  following  statements  regarding  work  and  wages  are  from  Re  Blake, 
pp.  40-48.     The  quotations  are  all  from  Lynn  and  Stoughton. 

*The  caution  should  be  repeated  that  quotations  of  wages  from  1861-79 
are  on  a  "greenback"  basis. 

**Just  how  the  work  of  men  and  women  differed  in  this  occupation,  if  there 
was  a  difference,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  discover. 
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by  men  as  they  always  had  been^^  and  at  that  time  for  wages  of 
three  or  four  dollars  a  day. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  this  early  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  establishment  of  the  machine  system,  both 
men  and  women  were  doing  much  the  same  work  as  they  had 
done  before.  The  method  of  working  had  been  radically 
changed,  but  this  had  not  altered  the  line  of  delimitation  which 
had  of  old  been  drawn  between  the  work  of  the  shoemaker  and 
the  shoebinder.  Women  were  making  uppers,  stitching  and 
binding  by  machine,  and  men  were  "bottoming,"  putting  on  soles 
by  machine.  If  either  had  encroached  upon  a  field  belonging  to 
the  other,  the  results  were  not  visible  at  this  time. 

Attention  should  be  called  here,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  industry  had  become  so  generally  a  factory  indus- 
try by  1870,  the  old  hand  processes  had  not  altogether  disap- 
peared. In  1875,  the  State  Census  of  Massachusetts  still  re- 
ported *"*  1,518  women  in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture 
employed  in  their  own  homes,  and  although  fifteen  hundred  is 
quite  insignificant  compared  with  the  twenty-two  thousand 
women  who  were  employed  in  this  manner  in  1850  just  before 
the  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine,  it  indicates  that  the 
hand  industry  had  not  altogether  died  out.  There  remained, 
even  after  the  introduction  of  machinery,  a  considerable  trade 
in  hand-made  goods,  women's  "buskins"  and  slippers,  and  ankle- 
ties  for  children.  A  manufacturer  who  produced  such  goods 
reported  in  1872  that  the  work  was  done  by  both  men  and 
women.  The  women  did  the  binding  with  leather,  and  the  rest 
of  the  work  was  done  by  men,  who  were  usually  small  farmers, 
and  who  worked  at  shoemaking  only  part  of  the  time.  He 
found  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  earnings  of  either  shoemak- 

**  There  had  been  no  heels  on  ladies'  shoes  from  about  1830  to  1855,  hut  after 
this  time  heels  came  back  into  fashion,  and  journeymen  were  employed  to  "heel" 
shoes  and  "heeling"  became  a  special  process.     See  Johnson,  Lynn^  p.  340. 

*^ Massachusetts  Census  (1875),  II,  825.  Of  these  1,518  women,  575  were 
reported  from  Lynn,  225  from  Haverhill,  loi  from  Marblehead,  and  smaller 
numbers  for  other  towns. 
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ers  or  binders,  because,  he  said,  "they  work  at  home  and  as  and 
when  they  please."  ^° 

The  further  question  which  concerns  us  is  whether,  in  the 
period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  mechanical 
changes  and  improvements  which  have  taken  place  have  resulted 
in  changing  the  work  done  by  women  in  the  industry,  or  in 
increasing  the  proportion  of  women  employed.  A  very  inter- 
esting general  statement  on  this  point  which  is  found  in  the 
report  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  on  Hand  and  Machine 
Labor,^®  is  as  follows: 

As  regards  the  displacement  of  males  by  females,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  in  the  New  England  states  there  are  comparatively  few  factories  in  the 
shoe  industry  where  this  has  taken  place,  though  in  the  shoe  factories  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  women  and  girls 
operating  machines  and  doing  work  that  was  formerly  done  by  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  states  west  and  south  of  New  England,  men  and  boys 
have  for  years  been  largely  employed  in  the  upper-stitching  department, 
while  in  New  England,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  women's  shoes, 
this  part  of  the  work  has  always  been  reserved  for  females. 

The  Census  has  commented  upon  this  point  from  time  to 
time.  In  1880,  the  report  of  a  manufacturer,  who  had  stated 
that  the  introduction  of  the  sewing-machine  had  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  women  employed,  was  declared  to  be 
perhaps 

a  correct  statement  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  manufactories  directly,  but 
....  hardly  a  correct  one  if  all  the  women  employed  under  the  old  system 
are  considered.  Under  the  system  in  vogue  before  the  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine,  employment  was  given  to  'large  numbers  of  women  at  their 
homes.  This  method  has  almost  entirely  ceased  with  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  More  women  are  employed  in  the  works  than  formerly,  but 
many  less  outside." 

In  1900,  the  Twelfth  Census  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  industry  of  boots  and  shoes,  from  1890  to  1900  there  was 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  women  and  children 

**  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  (1872),  p. 
131. 

*' Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (1898),  p.  122. 

*"  Ninth  Census,  Vol.  XX,   Special  Report  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  p.   15. 
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employed,  while  the  number  of  men  showed  an  actual  decrease 
from  91,406  to  91,215.  The  explanation  given  by  the  Census 
was  that  "women  are  largely  taking  the  places  of  men  in  this 
industry  in  the  operation  of  the  lighter  kind  of  machinery,  and 
children  are  to  a  considerable  extent  succeeding  to  the  places 
made  vacant  by  women."  *^  Part  of  this  increase,  however,  was 
probably  due  to  some  changes  in  the  preparation  of  leather 
which  it  seems  fair  to  regard  as  indirectly  connected  with  the 
industry.  The  census  pointed  out  that  in  the  tanning  of  leather, 
by  reason  of  improved  machinery,  there  had  been  a  constantly 
decreasing  demand  for  skilled  workmen.  "Women  and  girls 
are  now  pyerforming  the  work  of  men."  ^* 

The  census  statistics  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  employed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  are  presented 
in  the  table  below : 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES*— FACTORY  PRODUCT. 
EMPLOYED  1880-1905 


NUMBER   OF  PERSONS 


Men 

Women 

Children  under 
Sixteen 

Percentage  of  Women 
to  Total  Employees 

1880 

82,547 
91,406 

90,415 
95.257 

25,122 

39.849 
46,894 

49.535 

3.483 
2,435 
4.521 
5.132 

23 
30 
33 
33 

1890 

IQOO 

1905 

♦  Statistics  from  the  earlier  censuses  are  excluded  from  this  table  as  not  properly  comparable  with  the 
data  which  are  given.  These  data  are  for  "boots  and  shoes — factory  product,"  while  in  the  census  reports 
prior  to  1880,  data  for  "boots  and  shoes — ^factory  product"  and  "boots  and  shoes — custom  work  and 
repairing,"  were  so  combined  that  the  data  cannot  be  correctly  segregated.  See  the  1905  Census  of  Manu- 
factures, III,  229. 

Such  Statistical  evidence  as  we  have  in  this  table  shows  quite 
plainly  that  while  there  was  a  striking  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  women  employed  from  1880  to  1890,  since  that  time 
the  movement,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  gradually  died  out. 
The  increase  was  only  3  per  cent,  from  1890-1900,  and  since 
1900  there  has  been  no  change  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  ascertaining  how 
far  the  old  lines  of  demarkation  between  men's  work  and 
women's  work  have  been  eliminated  is  to  examine   for  some 

*•  Twelfth  Census,  "Manufactures,"  I,  cxxvii. 
^  Ibid.,  cxiv. 
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individual  factories  the  actual  number  of  men  and  women  em- 
ployed today  in  the  different  processes.  Such  factory  records 
are  furnished  us,  without  prejudice  of  choice,  in  one  of  the 
special  reports  of  the  commissioner  of  labor.  While  collected 
for  another  purpose,  they  show  clearly  what  the  division  of 
labor  between  men  and  women  is  at  the  present  time. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  EMPLOYED  IN  TWO  SHOE 
FACTORIES  IN  1904* 


Union  Factory 

Non-Union  Factory 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Cutting-room,  upper  stock  and  trimming  . . 
Cutting-room,  sole  stock  and  trimming.  . . . 
Fitting  and  stitching-room 

239 
148 

lOI 

620 

141 

98 

5 

IS 

351 

35 

205 
176 
117 
807 
132 
no 

10 

25 

309 

Gang  or  bottoming-rooms 

Finishing-rooms 

4 

Dressing-rooms 

52 

Total 

1,347 

406 

1,547 

400 

♦From  Eleventh  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  0}  Labor,  "Regiilation  and  Restriction  of 
Output"  (1904),  pp.  592.  S93- 


An  examination  of  these  factory  records  shows  that  the  large 
proportion  of  women  employees — 86  per  cent,  in  one  estab- 
lishment, and  yy  per  cent,  in  the  other — are  still  engaged  in  the 
work  of  sewing  uppers,  which,  although  done  with  power 
machines,  is  essentially  the  same  process  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  old  days  in  fishermen's  cottages  and  in  village  homes. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  work  which  was  so  exclu- 
sively done  by  women  in  the  period  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  factory  system  is  now  shared  with  men.  In  one  estab- 
lishment 27  per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  fitting-  and  stitch- 
ing-room were  men,  and  in  the  other  22  per  cent,  were  men.  It 
is,  of  course,  also  significant  that  14  per  cent,  of  the  women 
in  one  factory,  and  23  per  cent,  in  the  other,  are  engaged  in 
other  processes  which  were  formerly  carried  on  almost  wholly 
by  men.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  radical  changes  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  place  and  the  method  of  work 
have  altered  only  very  slightly  the  old  line  of  division  between 
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"men's  work"  and  "women's  work."  The  line  is  less  distinct, 
possibly,  but  it  is  still  drawn  in  much  the  same  place. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  factory  records 
given  above  are  very  greatly  simplified.  The  displacement  of 
hand  methods  by  machinery  has  resulted  in  the  most  elaborate 
division  of  processes  within  the  six  large  groups  which  are  indi- 
cated in  the  table.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  giving  as  a 
concrete  example  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  in  the 
stitching-room,  which  corresponds  to  "binding  and  sewing"  done 
by  women  in  the  earlier  period,  is  subdivided  today.  There  are 
now  forty-eight  different  occupations  carried  on  in  this  room,  and 
while  an  enumeration  of  them  may  be  tedious,  nothing  short  of 
this  can  indicate  how  minute  this  division  of  labor  has  become. 
The  last  census  volume  dealing  with  Employees  and  Wages 
gives  the  following  list  of  the  various  classes  of  operatives  em- 
ployed in  the  stitching-rooms  :^"  Skivers,  cementers,  pasters, 
folders  (these  all  employed  in  the  work  of  preparation),  upper 
stitchers,  eyelet  row  stitchers,  seam  rubbers,  seam  pounders,  gore 
stitchers,  gusset  stitchers,  lining  stitchers,  lining  makers,  liners, 
closers  on,  in-seamers,  vamp  liners,  facing  stitchers,  headers,  top 
stitchers,  carders,  button-hole  machine  operators,  button  hole 
finishers,  button  sewers,  punchers  (of  holes  for  eyelets),  gang 
punch  operators,  eyeleters,  fastener  setters,  hookers,  markers 
(of  vamp  tips),  top  markers,  tip  stitchers,  tippers,  tip  pasters, 
perforators,  tip  fixers,  vamp  closers,  vampers,  barrers,  stayers, 
heelstay  stitchers,  eyelet  stay  stitchers,  fancy  stitchers,  foxing 
stitchers,  tongue  binders,  tongue  stitchers,  strap  makers,  table 
workers,  and  table  hands. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  list  includes  only  the  opera- 
tives in  one  single  department,  the  stitching-room,  and  that  the 
work  which  has  been  subdivided  into  these  forty-eight  processes 
was  formerly  a  single  process  done  by  one  woman  in  the  days 
before  the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine.  The  same  census 
volume  from  which  this  list  was  taken  gives  for  the  whole  indus- 
try 126  different  classes  of  operatives.     There  is  probably  no 

"Twelfth  Census  (1900),  Special  Report  on  Employees  and  Wages,  by  Davis 
R.  Dewey,  pp.  1198-1201. 
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industry  today  in  which  the  subdivision  of  labor  is  more  minute, 
or  in  which  the  substitution  of  machine  for  hand  labor  has  been 
more  complete. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  certain  points  of  contrast  were 
noted  between  the  "boot  and  shoe"  industry  and  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  these  briefly: 
shoemaking  had  always  been  men's  work  historically,  while  the 
making  of  cloth  had  in  large  part  been  done  by  women;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  industrial  revolution  was 
taking  place  in  the  cotton  industry,  while  boots  and  shoes  con- 
tinued to  be  made  by  the  old  hand  processes;  of  the  two  indus- 
tries, the  cotton  mills  during  this  period  offered  greater  induce- 
ments to  women,  while  "boots  and  shoes"  with  heavy  skilled 
work  demanding  a  regular  apprenticeship,  and  offering  high 
wages  and  independent  conditions  of  employment,  was  more 
attractive  to  men.  The  cotton  mills,  therefore,  continued  through 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  a  women's  indus- 
try; shoemaking  remained  a  men's  trade,  although  a  system  of 
division  of  labor  had  made  it  possible  to  employ  large  numbers 
of  women  for  one  of  the  intermediate  processes. 

In  conclusion,  a  further  point  of  contrast  between  the  two 
industries  may  be  noted.  Since  1850  one  of  the  most  striking 
changes  that  has  occurred  in  the  cotton  industry  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  men  employed  in  the  mills.  The 
number  of  men  operatives  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  they 
now  outnumber  the  women,  and  the  last  census  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  men  are  displacing  women  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  Moreover,  the  men,  who  have  been  driving  the 
women  out  of  the  mills  are  few  of  them  Americans.  In  round 
numbers  28,000  of  the  39,000  men  employed  as  cotton  opera- 
tives in  Massachusetts  during  the  taking  of  the  most  recent 
census  were  foreign-born,  and  nearly  9,000  more  were  {the 
native-bom  sons  of  foreign-bom  parents.^^  The  foreign  ele- 
ment among  the  women  operatives  is  quite  as  large.  In  brief, 
then,  the  tendency  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  toward 

"These  data  are  from  the  Twelfth  Census:  Occupations.  The  census  of 
manufactures  does  not  give  statistics  relating  to  nationality. 
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the  displacement  of  women  operatives  by  men,  and  toward  the 
substitution  of  immigrant  for  American  labor. 

In  "boots  and  shoes,"  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  employees,  although  not 
a  sufficiently  large  increase  to  indicate  any  tendency  toward  the 
driving-out  of  the  men  operatives.  Shoemaking  remains  a  men's 
industry.  The  industry  also  remains  predominantly  American, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  both  men  and  women  operatives 
native-born.  A  comparison  of  the  data  from  the  last  census, 
showing  the  general  nativity  of  the  operatives  of  both  industries, 
is  of  interest.  Statistics  are  given  for  Massachusetts,^^  the  state 
which  historically  has  taken  the  lead  in  both  industries. 


Men 

Women 

Boots  and 
Shoes 

Cotton  Mill 
Operatives 

Boots  and 
Shoes 

Cotton  Mill 
Operatives 

Native-  C  Native  parents   . . 

bom    (  Foreign  parents  . . 

Foreign-bom 

20,512 

13.941 
14,016 

1.925 

8,849 

28,092 

«J,76i 
8,208 
3.181 

2,045 
10,024 
25.843 

Total 

48,469 

38,889 

16,970 

37.912 

These  data  show  very  clearly  that  while  the  great  majority 
of  cotton  mill  employees,  both  men  and  women,  are  foreign- 
bom  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  72  per  cent,  of  the  men 
and"  81  per  cent,  of  the  women  are  native-born.  There  are 
perhaps  two  rather  obvious  reasons  why  immigrant  labor  has 
not  been  introduced  to  any  great  extent  in  the  shoe  factories. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  machinery  has  been  applied  to  practi- 
cally every  niinute  process  into  which  the  making  of  shoes  can 
be  divided,  the  work  continues  to  demand  skilled  and  responsi- 
ble operatives,  and  the  level  of  wages  has  been  kept  so  high  that 
the  industry  continues  to  attract  the  more  intelligent  native-bom 
working   people. '^      The    following   wage   statistics    from   the 

"From   Twelfth  Census  (1900),   "Occupations." 

"  An  operative  from  a  Massachusetts  town  which  contained  both  cotton 
mills  and  shoe  factories  in  his  testimony  before  the  state  bureau  of  labor,  said 
with  regard  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  working  force  of  the  cotton  mills: 
"There  is  shoemaking  in  town  for  boys,  and  a  great  deal  of  stitching  on  ma- 
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Twelfth  Census  are  given  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  two 
industries  with  respect  to  this  point. 

WAGES  IN  COTTON  MILLS  AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  FACTORIES  IN 

NEW  ENGLAND 


Median  Wage* 

QDARTttES* 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Cotton  mills 

Boots  and  shoes 

$  8.50 
12.00 

$6.00 
7.00 

$6.50-11.99 
9.00-15.49 

$5.00-7.99 
6 . 00-9 . 49 

*  These  data  are  taken  from  Professor  Dewey's  Report  on  Employees  and  Wages  (1903).  The  median 
wage  together  with  the  two  quartiies  is  considered  less  misleading  than  the  average  wage  alone.  The 
"median"  is  the  wage  of  the  operative  who  stands  exactly  half  way  up  the  wage  scale,  i.  e.,  half  of  the 
operatives  are  paid  less  and  half  are  paid  more;  the  first  "quartUe"  is  the  wage  of  the  employee  who 
stands  one-fourth  of  the  way  up  the  scale  and  the  second  quartile  that  of  the  employee  who  is  three-fourths 
of  -the  way  up.  To  illustrate  with  the  data  given  above,  one-fourth  of  the  men  employed  in  the  cotton 
industry  do  not  get  more  than  $6 .  50  a  week,  or  half  do  not  get  more  than  $8 .  50,  and  three-fourths  do 
not  get  above  $1 1 .  99.    These  data  therefore  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  wage-scale  at  three  points. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  by  the  payment  of  high 
wages,  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  been  able  to  hold  its 
American  working  people  as  the  cotton  industry  has  not.  There 
is,  however,  another  possible  explanation  of  this  point  in  the 
fact  that  the  shoe  manufacture  is  one  of  the  industries  in  which 
America  has  pioneered.  In  the  cotton  industry,  immigrant 
operatives  were  quite  likely  to  be  equal  and  even  superior  to  the 
native-born  in  skill  and  training,  but  American  methods  in  the 
making  of  shoes  have  been  unique,  and  immigrant  labor  there- 
fore has  meant  for  this  industry  unskilled  labor,  only  a  limited 
amount  of  which  could  be  utilized. 

chines,  for  girls.  Their  wages  in  the  mill  are  very  low — some  ten  to  sixteen 
dollars  a  month — and  as  soon  as  the  children  are  old  enough  they  leave ;  the 
girls  going  to  the  stitching  machines,  the  boys  to  shoemaking." — Report  for 
1872,  p.  389. 
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Though  the  Hterature  of  revivals  is  pretty  large  it  consists 
almost  wholly  of  the  narrative  of  striking  incidents  with  almost 
no  effort  at  scientific  data  or  method  of  study.  The  conclusions 
reached  are  based  chiefly  on  the  general  opinions  of  the  writers. 
Of  course  these  have  their  value.  But  the  modern  student  rises 
from  their  perusal  with  the  feeling  that  here  is  a  field  that  needs 
scientific  treatment  along  several  lines  of  study.  First  of  all  the 
facts  need  collection,  analysis,  and  classification,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, and  interpretation  by  the  methods  of  social  science.  Then 
the  psychologist  has  a  rich  field  for  his  study.  Baldwin,  Star- 
buck,  and  Coe  have  incidentally  touched  it.  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  and 
Professor  F.  M.  Davenport  especially,  in  his  sane  book  on 
Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Revivals,  and  to  some  extent  Dr. 
George  B.  Cutten  have  entered  it  in  a  most  suggestive  way. 
But  the  work  of  all  these  has  been  alongside  of  the  field  itself 
rather  than  directly  in  it.  Then  the  sociologist,  the  student  of 
ethics  and  religious  pedagogy  have  a  part  to  perform.  Mean- 
while we  are  seeing  fresh  efforts  put  forth  to  promote  revivals, 
and  these  by  business  men  who  conduct  their  own  private  busi- 
ness on  the  strictest  scientific  lines,  making  the  largest  use  of 
cost  accounting  and  the  resources  of  science  but  with  no  apparent 
thought  of  using  the  method  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  make  a  study  of  soine 
of  the  facts  that  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  something  like 
a  scientific  treatment  of  the  entire  field  along  the  lines  indicated 
above.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  object  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  paper  will  bear  in  mind  the  limited  part  of  the  field  it  attempts 
to  explore. 

The  most  trustworthy  data  with  which  to  begin  are  the  sta- 
tistics of  additions  of  original  members  to  the  churches  most 
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affected  by  revivals  so  far  as  these  are  accessible  to  the  student. 
Those  who  come  into  the  various  local  churches  by  transfer 
from  other  churches  are  for  obvious  reasons  left  out  of  the 
accounting. 

The  statistics  of  the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  of  the  entire  country  seem  to  have  been 
fairly  well  kept  from  its  first  General  Conference  in  this  coun- 
try in  1773.  But  the  statistics  of  probationers  and  of  addi- 
tions are  less  satisfactory  for  statistical  purposes.  For  this 
reason  the  figures  given  from  the  Methodists  are  for  gains  and 
losses  in  members  as  officially  reported,  except  for  the  revival 
of  1877  where  those  for  probationers  are  used.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  of  Connecticut  began  the  collection  of  statistics  as 
early  as  181 6.  But  the  earliest  figures  were  meager  and  for 
members  only  and  cannot  be  trusted  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paper.  A  little  before  1830  figures  showing  original  additions 
begin  to  appear  in  that  and  other  states.  From  1830  the  sta- 
tistics of  additions  on  "profession"  or  "confession  of  faith" 
in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  England  and  of  "bap- 
tisms" in  the  Baptist  churches  are  increasingly  full.  Statistics 
of  this  class,  drawn  from  the  records  of  the  local  churches 
annually  by  the  clerks  or  sometimes  by  the  pastors,  are  by  far 
the  most  trustworthy  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  that  we  have  for 
the  period  they  cover.  Their  defects  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  errors  in  the  long  run  balancing  each  other. 

The  value  of  the  statistics  of  these  additions  to  churches  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  accepted  as,  and  are  on  the  whole 
the  best  test  of  the  results  of  revivals.  They  are  the  most  used  by 
the  advocates  of  revivals.  Of  course  they  are  but  one  of  several 
tests,  most  of  which  will  come  within  the  scope  of  those  other 
studies  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  needed. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  few  figures  for  earlier  revivals  in  New 
England  may  be  properly  taken  at  this  point.  In  the  valuable 
Contribution  to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  statistics  are  given  from  the  original  church 
records  of  the  additions,  original  and  by  letter,  the  latter  in 
those  times  being  few  in  number,  in  one  total,  from  1701  down 
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to  date,  for  five  churches  of  importance  in  northeastern  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1 71 7  revivals  added  395  to  these  churches  and  281 
were  added  the  next  year,  or  an  average  of  338.  For  ten  years 
before  the  average  annual  additions  were  62.  For  the  eleven 
years  following  they  were  28  on  the  average.  Then  a  lesser  re- 
vival increased  the  additions  in  1741  and  1742,  to  be  followed  by 
a  decline  as  before.  Jonathan  Edwards  writes  of  the  great  re- 
vival in  the  First  Church  of  Newburyport  in  1742.  The  records 
show  that  118  came  into  that  church  in  that  year,  that  iii  were 
added  in  the  preceding  five  years. and  16  in  all  in  the  six  years 
following  the  revival.  There  are  no  official  records  of  the 
additions  in  Northampton  in  the  great  revivals  of  1734  and 
1742.  But  Edwards  writes  that  there  were  300  conversions  and 
that  100  united  with  the  church  before  one  communion  and  60 
before  another.  Yet  in  later  years  he  laments  that  not  one  had 
come  into  the  church  in  the  years  1744-48.  Perhaps  part  of  this 
decline  may  have  been  due  to  his  troubles  over  social  matters, 
for  his  theological  difficulties  did  not  begin  until  1749. 

But  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  great  century  for  revivals. 
They  began  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
vigorous  growth  of  the  new  order  of  Methodists  and  the  push- 
ing-out of  the  Baptists  in  those  years  undoubtedly  greatly  stimu- 
lated revivals.  Probably  the  doctrinal  advance  among  the 
Congregational ists  contributed  to  interest  in  revivals  as  well  as 
in  foreign  missions.  The  Methodist  Conference  of  those  days, 
covering  much  of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  vicinity,  increased 
its  membership  from  4,260  in  1799  to  8,540  in  1805.  Baptist 
churches  increased  about  as  rapidly  as  the  Methodists.  Rev.  A. 
W.  Smith,  of  the  Backus  Library,  Boston,  in  an  unpublished 
paper,  gives  some  statistics  of  baptisms  in  the  churches  of 
Boston  and  vicinity  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, which  go  to  show  that  frequent  revivals  in  those  years  put 
the  Baptists  of  New  England  on  their  feet  and  left  them  in  181 7 
with  about  500  churches  in  New  England  and  37,690  members. 
But  exact  data  applicable  to  the  object  of  this  paper  are  want- 
ing. The  work  of  both  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists  in  those 
days  was  largely  missionary,  in  some  sense  a  propaganda  on 
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doctrinal  lines  contrary  to  the  positions  of  the  Congregation- 
alists.  Their  revivals  v^^ere  largely  extensive,  reaching  out- 
wards, rather  than  an  intensive  development  of  their  old  fields, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Congregationalists. 

Among  the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts there  were  many  revivals  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
last  century.  The  religious  revolution  in  Yale  College  and  the 
birth  of  foreign  missions  fell  within  this  period.  Nettleton  for 
twenty  years  from  181 2  and  Finney,  who  began  in  the  last  year 
or  two  of  that  period,  come  to  the  front  as  leaders.  But  with 
slight  exceptions,  whose  figures  are  incorporated  in  one  of  the 
following  tables,  nothing  of  especial  value  to  the  present  study 
remains.  But  from  1831  revivals  in  the  last  century  seem  to 
sweep  over  wider  fields  at  the  same  time,  those  of  earlier  years 
appearing  now  in  one  locality  and  now  in  another.  This  was 
the  period  of  four  days'  "protracted  meetings."  Still  those 
revivals  are  by  no  means  coextensive  with  state  lines  or  with 
the  boundaries  of  New  England.  Sometimes  the  revivals  of  one 
year  in  a  state  are  followed  or  preceded  by  revivals  in  other 
parts.  Some  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  notes  that  accom- 
pany the  tables.    Others  are  obvious. 

There  were  four  great  revivals  in  the  period  especially  under 
investigation.  These  centered  in  the  years  1831,  1842,  or  1843 
mostly,  1858,  and  1877,  though  in  localities  reported  or  actu- 
ally coming  the  year  after  or  sometimes  the  year  before. 

The  first  table  that  follows  gives,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found 
without  going  to  the  original  church  records,  the  additions  of 
members  who  join  for  the  first  time,  and  not  by  letter  from  other 
churches,  in  the  revival  year  and  the  number  of  those  who  come 
into  the  churches  in  the  same  way  in  the  five  years  before  the 
revival  year  and  then  in  the  six  years  after  that  year.  But  in 
case  of  the  Methodists  the  annual  gains  and  losses  in  members 
are  used  except  in  the  revival  of  1877  where  the  figures  stand 
for  probationers  only.  The  table  shows  how  revivals  affect  de- 
nominations as  a  whole,  including  both  the  churches  that  had 
the  revivals  and  the  rest.  The  sixth  year  following  the  revival 
is  added  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  may  be  noted,  if  it  occurs  then. 
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While  much  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  errors  it  is  proba- 
ble that  there  are  some  due  to  clerical  mistakes  and  some  to 
defects  in  the  original  statistics,  which  are  always  taken  from 
the  official  yearbooks  of  the  various  bodies  reported.  But  as 
already  indicated  it  is  believed  that  these  errors  are  few  and 
comparatively  unimportant  and  balance  each  other  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  tables  as  a  whole. 

The  first  table  is  a  general  survey  of  the  field  as  a  whole 
so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  to  gather  trustworthy  statistics. 
It  shows  the  original  additions  to  the  churches  among  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  in  the  last  period  Episco- 
palians, for  twelve  years.  Except  for  the  Methodists  the 
figures  are  for  states  and  by  each  denomination.  Rhode  Island 
does  not  appear  in  this  or  either  of  the  following  tables,  as  some 
of  its  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  were  affiliated  with 
those  of  Massachusetts  for  a  long  period  and  in  later  years 
there  are  no  available  revival  figures  from  them  that  seem  to 
require  separate  study.  As  Methodist  conferences  rarely  fol- 
low state  lines  the  figures  are  given  for  all  New  England, 
except  those  parts  of  Vermont  and  Connecticut  and  a  few 
churches  in  northwestern  Massachusetts  which  belong  to  New 
York  conferences.  But  it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  follow 
temporary  changes  in  conference  lines.  The  Methodist  figures 
for  New  England  stand  first  in  each  revival  period  and  the 
states  with  the  other  denominations  follow  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  central  column  shows  the  additions  for  the  revival 
year ;  the  six  columns  on  the  right  the  additions  for  the  following 
years,  and  the  five  on  the  left  those  for  the  five  years  before 
the  revival.  On  the  extreme  left  are  given  in  a  few  instances 
the  total  numbers  of  members  in  the  churches  at  the  close  of 
the  revival  year,  including  those  added  that  year.  Totals  are 
given  for  each  period  where  the  figures  are  full  or  nearly  so, 
or  without  the  Methodists.  A  minus  sign  before  Methodist 
figures  denotes  loss  in  members  that  year  and  a  blank  space 
denotes  no  official  returns  for  the  year.  The  ecclesiastical  year 
varied.  It  has  begun  in  April,  May,  June,  or  September  with 
a  tendency  toward  adherence  to  the  calendar  year,  the  Congre- 
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gationalists  for  many  recent  years  adopting  that  as  their  eccle- 
siastical year.  The  chief  statistical  effect  of  this  variety  is  that 
the  twelve  months  reported  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  all 
cases. 

That  the  chief  conclusion  from  the  first  table  may  be  a  little 
more  clearly  seen  another  table  follows  in  which  the  figures  for 
the  revival  years  are  preceded  and  followed  by  the  average 
annual  additions  before  and  after  the  revival. 


TABLE  II 
Additions  to  Chitrches  in  the  Revival  Year  and  the  Average  Annual  Addi- 
tions FOR  Five  Years  Before  and  After  that  Year 
The  small  figures  show  the  number  of  years  where  it  is  less  than  5.     A  minus  sign 
(— )  before  a  number  denotes  an  annual  average  loss.      The  figures  are  for  states  but 
for  New  England  Conference  in  case  of  Methodists. 


State 


New  England . . . 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont , 

New  England .  . 

Connecticut. ... 

Massachusetts. . 
(( 

Maine • 

New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island. .. 

New  England. . 

Maine 

Connecticut. ... 

Massachusetts. . 
it 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 

Connecticut. ... 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 


Denomination 

Annual   Aver- 
age before 

Revival  Year 

Annual   Average 
After 

Revival  Period 

1832 

Methodist 

2,3263 

5,297 

1,336 

Congregational 

856 

3,913 

1,255* 

Baptist 

711' 

1,597 

612 

Congregational 

5,180 

1,150 

Methodist 

1842 

3. 1 59 

( 10,100  )  0 
\  10,109  > 

-918 

Congregational 

1,7743 

3,188 

612 

Congregational 

1,390 

5,3236 

1,310 

Baptist 

1,610 

5,100 

1,067 

Baptist 

1,682c 

2,464 

334 

Baptist 

660 

2,525 

66o4 

Baptist 

488 
1858 

1,244 

308 

Methodist 

1,040 

5,10s 

-778 

Baptist 

2,445 

484 

Congregational 

5,944 

744 

Baptist 

1,194 

4,207 

1,075 

Congregational 

2,136 

8,811 

1,359 

Baptist 

260 

686 

154 

Baptist 

515' 

1,483 

413 

Congregational 

1877 
1,565 

3,331 

i,646d 

Baptist 

1,273 

609 

Baptist 

1,791 

3,365 

1,571 

Congregational 

3,271 

5,698 

2,067c 

Episcopal 

1,146 

1,446 

1,078 

after. 


a  Two  years'  revival. 

6  10,673  in  s  years  before;  10,656  in  s  years  including  revival  after. 

e  Three  of  these  years  had  over  a, 000  each. 

d  Revival  continued  giving  1,989  and  3,949  in  ist  and  ad  years  after.   1070  in  Maine  (Bap.)  ist  year 


e  a,7S7  less  in  1877-81  than  in  former  5  years. 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  annual  addi- 
tions to  the  denominations  as  a  whole  for  the  five  years  follow- 
ing the  revivals,  except  in  the  revival  of  1877,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later,  are  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the  number 
of  those  in  the  revival  year.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  average 
annual  additions  following  the  revival  year  are,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  decidedly  less  than  those  in  the  preceding  years. 

But  the  exhibit  thus  far  is  based  on  the  figures  of  all  the 
churches,  whether  they  shared  in  the  revivals  of  the  year  or  not. 
Accordingly  another  investigation  has  been  made.  With  slight 
exceptions  all  churches  of  the  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
adding  50  or  more  in  the  revival  year  and  those  of  the  Metho- 
dists readily  available  have  been  taken.  The  exception  is  that 
only  those  Baptist  churches  adding  106  or  more,  1 1  in  all,  in  the 
famous  revival  of  "Elder  Knapp"  in  Boston  in  1842  are  used 
from  that  revival,  and  13  in  Vermont  in  1826  and  1830.  These 
churches,  337  in  all,  report  25,935  additions  in  the  revival  years 
ranging  from  1826  to  1877  in  24  groups  of  from  3  to  30  churches 
each,  widely  scattered  and  in  proportionate  distribution  between 
city  and  country  towns.  The  total  additions  for  the  revival  year 
and  for  each  following  year,  together  with  the  total  additions 
for  the  following  five  years  and  the  percentage  which  these  to- 
gether make  of  those  of  the  revival  year  are  given.  The  total 
members  of  these  churches  at  the  close  of  the  revival  years  are 
given  in  four  instances. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  point  out  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  these  data  seem  to  justify  from  the  position  of  the  stu- 
dent of  social  science,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished and  others  to  be  more  or  less  probable.  Let  the  general 
reader  again  be  cautioned  against  the  assumption  that  this  paper 
is  a  discussion  of  revivals  in  all  their  phases.  It  is  only  an 
introductory  chapter  to  such  wider  treatment.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  a  reasonable  amount  of  data  together  by  the  statistical 
method  so  that  they  can  be  the  better  observed  by  all  and  to 
treat  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  scientist  alone, 
leaving  the  other  parts  of  the  field  to  the  psychologist,  the  soci- 
ologist, the  student  of  ethics  and  religious  pedagogy,  all  of  whom 
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must  serve  the  religious  leader  before  he  can  most  wisely  judge 
the  matter.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  statistics  are  to  the  student 
of  social  affairs  what  the  microscope  is  to  the  biologist.  They 
are  only  a  tool  of  the  scientific  student.  Statistics  simply  bring 
social  phenomena  where  they  can  be  seen  and  valued.  When  this 
has  been  done  established  social  principles  often  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  go  beyond  the  conclusions  of  the  mere  statistician.  The 
examination  of  meager  data  is  sometimes  quite  sufficient  to 
justify  a  wide  prediction.  All  the  material  sciences  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  in  certain  departments  of  investigation 
general  laws  can  be  predicted  from  the  facts  found  in  a  few 
specimens,  or  at  least  a  working-hypothesis  may  be  taken  to  be 
verified  by  later  or  more  enlarged  studies. 

This  well-known  scientific  principle  has  guided  this  inquiry 
as  it  has  some  other  investigations,  which  its  author  has  made, 
extended  statistics  confirming  earlier  predictions.  The  exami- 
nation of  a  very  few  cases  disclosed  a  certain  uniformity  appar- 
ently due  to  a  psychological  principle  analagous  to  that  of  the 
physiologist,  who  has  discovered  that  in  case  of  ordinary  use 
the  muscle  recovers  from  fatigue  in  two  to  four  hours  but  when 
the  action  is  carried  so  far  that  exhaustion  has  occurred  the 
recovery  to  the  natural  tone  is  the  work  of  weeks  or  months  of 
rest.  The  psychologists  seek  to  recognize  a  similar  law  touch- 
ing the  effect  of  great  mental  excitement.  Of  course  the  princi- 
ple of  evolution  and  the  solidarity  of  all  life  suggested  that  the 
same  law  might  be  found  in  the  field  of  sociology.  Aside  from 
a  recognition  of  the  practical  value  of  the  results  of  the  re- 
search the  present  investigation  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
enough  of  the  facts  to  justify  some  scientific  conclusions  and  to 
stimulate  further  study  by  others  in  a  field  much  in  need  of 
scientific  treatment. 

The  data  are  all  drawn  from  New  England  and  chiefly  from 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  simply  because 
no  other  can  be  readily  obtained.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could 
have  gone  over  churches  in  the  West  or  gone  back  to  the  revivals 
of  Finney  in  Western  New  York  and  elsewhere,  or  followed 
Nettleton  to  the  South,  or  Miller  and  Burchard  beyond  New 
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England,  or  the  work  of  the  Tennants  in  New  Jersey,  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  remarkable  revivals  of  Kentucky  a  hundred  years 
ago.  But  statistical  data  of  any  great  value  are  utterly  lack- 
ing. Besides,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary.  The  material  we  now 
have  from  all  New  England  for  three  or  four  denominations, 
for  four  great  revival  periods  and  covering  as  a  whole  104,716 
additions  to  churches  in  revival  years  and  with  a  special  study 
of  337  churches  most  increased  by  revivals  having  25,935  ''ad- 
ditions in  the  revival  year,  would  seem  quite  sufficient  for  some 
safe  conclusions.  Some  of  these  conclusions  may  now  be  indi- 
cated. 

I.  A  large  decline  in  additions  usually  follows  a  revival. 
This  is  apparent  even  on  looking  at  Tables  I  and  II  in  which 
all  the  churches  of  a  state  or  denomination  contribute  to 
the  result,  whether  they  had  a  revival  or  not.  But  Table  III 
brings  this  out  distinctly.  Here  are  24  groups  of  churches  from 
different  denominations,  and  from  all  over  New  England,  pro- 
portionately distributed  between  city  and  country  and  in  four 
widely  separated  periods,  all  with  two  or  three  exceptions  show- 
ing the  same  general  result.  These  exceptions,  which  are  chiefly 
those  of  degree  only,  are  among  the  Methodists  where  con- 
ditions are  different  from  those  of  other  churches.  The  Metho- 
dist practice  of  continuous  evangelistic  effort  and  a  large  float- 
ing population  in  their  city  fields  make  the  movement  following 
revival  years  in  some  of  their  city  churches  more  nearly  uni- 
form with  that  of  revival  years.  But  note  their  great  losses 
following  the  large  additions  in  1842  and  1843,  when  the  excite- 
ment over  the  teaching  of  Miller  concerning  the  immediate 
second  coming  of  Christ  had  subsided.  But  of  the  299  Baptist 
and  Congregational  churches  that  contribute  to  the  last  table 
less  than  a  dozen  of  them  show  any  exception  to  the  general 
movement.  And  these  exceptions  are  due  to  one  of  three 
reasons.  The  revival  sometimes  continues  into  the  second  year, 
or  it  is  repeated  three  or  four  years  later,  or  a  changing  popu- 
lation with  a  pastor  of  an  evangelistic  method  keeps  up 
the  movement.    A  country  church  in  Connecticut  added  136  in 
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the  revival  year  and  123  in  the  next  year.    Two  or  three  similar 
instances  were  found  in  other  states. 

2.  The  depression  following  a  revival  seems  to  continue 
from  four  to  six  years.  The  common  length  of  it  may  be  put  at 
five  years,  that  is,  to  the  lowest  point,  the  full  recuperation 
coming  later  still.  This  varies  with  circumstances.  An  intense 
revival  with  large  additions  is  often  followed  by  a  prolonged 
period  with  very  small  gains.  But  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  a  lack  of  material  appears  from  the  facts  just  stated  re- 
garding the  recurrence  of  revivals  in  small  communities. 

3!.  As  to  the  measure  of  this  loss  as  compared  with  the  gains 
of  the  revival  years.  Table  III  gives  striking  results.  In  the  first 
period  with  seven  groups  of  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  the 
105  churches  in  the  five  years  following  their  revival  year 
added  all  told  by  baptism  and  on  confession  57  per  cent,  as 
many  as  they  did  in  the  one  revival  year,  the  groups  rang- 
ing from  39  to  73  per  cent.  The  footnotes  explain  the  two 
high  percentages,  as  due  to  continued  or  renewed  revivals.  In 
the  revival  of  1843  the  total  additions  in  the  y^i  churches  in 
five  groups  in  the  five  years  after  the  revival  were  only  20.5 
per  cent,  of  those  in  the  single  revival  year.  The  highest  per- 
centage is  28  for  the  24  Congregational  churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  lowest  is  3.9  per  cent,  for  13  Baptist  churches 
in  Maine.  In  the  third  period,  the  revival  of  1858,  the  total 
additions  of  the  117  churches  in  it  for  the  five  years  after  the 
revival  were  64  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  revival  year.  But 
here  the  Methodists  are  exceptional.  In  the  case  of  one  group 
of  19  of  their  churches  in  the  cities  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
the  gain  in  five  years  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  revival 
year,  while  in  another  of  19  churches  in  Connecticut  it  was 
nearly  equal.  Taking  out  these  38  Methodist  churches  the 
remaining  79  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  had  34.5  per 
cent,  as  many  in  the  five  years  as  they  had  in  the  year  of  revival. 
The  four  groups  in  the  revival  of  1877  show  together  51  per 
cent,  as  many  additions  in  the  five  years  after  the  revival  as 
they  had  in  the  revival  year  alone.  And  the  average  for  all  the 
337  churches  in  the  four  periods  taken  together,  with  no  allow- 
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ances,  is  51  per  cent.  Taking  out  the  Methodists  for  1858  but 
making  no  allowances  for  the  few  churches  which  continued 
their  revival  into  the  following  year  or  had  one  in  some  subse- 
quent one  of  the  five  years,  we  get  the  average  additions  of  the 
299  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches  in  the  four  periods 
taken  together  as  38.4  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  one  revival  year. 
In  other  words  the  annual  average  of  additions  in  Baptist  and 
Congregational  churches  having  great  revivals,  for  the  next 
five  years  after  the  revival  judging  by  the  past,  may  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  over  8  per  cent,  of  what  they  are  in  the  revival  year. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  percentage  in  the  period  of  1843 
was  much  lower  than  in  either  of  the  others.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  that  revival,  which  centered  appar- 
ently among  most  churches  very  largely  around  the  teaching 
of  Miller,  who  predicted  the  end  of  the  world  as  coming  in 
1843.  The  motive  of  fear  had  unusual  influence  and  when  it 
was  withdrawn  interest  slackened  more  than  usual.  The  vag- 
aries of  Rev.  Jacob  Knapp  were  also  followed  by  a  severe 
decline  among  the  Baptists.  The  appeal  too  was  to  a  less  stable 
part  of  the  population. 

4.  The  great  revivals  were  those  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago. 
Both  Connecticut  and  Vermont  report  30  churches  adding  50  or 
over  in  1831.  And  yet  there  is  no  report  from  Hartford  County, 
Conn.,  and  a  small  part  of  New  Haven  County,  reported  that 
year,  the  two  being  the  most  populous  counties  probably  in  the 
state.  More  than  a  third  of  those  who  were  in  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of  Connecticut  at  the  close  of  183 1  had  come 
in  during  that  single  year.  The  5,100  added  to  the  Congre- 
gational churches  of  Vermont  that  year  were  28.7  per  cent,  of 
the  members  in  all  those  churches  of  that  state  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  additions  to  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Massachusetts  as  a  whole  were  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  member- 
ship in  1843.  They  were  12.7  per  cent,  in  1858  and  only  6.7 
per  cent,  in  1877.  The  revival  of  this  latter  year  in  Connecti- 
cut was  chiefly  in  and  around  two  or  three  of  the  chief  cities, 
where  Moody  and  Pentecost  labored.  The  revival  of  1858  was 
probably  the  most  useful  in  New  England  of  any  of  the  four. 
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It  was  general  in  southern  New  England  and  marked  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  churches  by  themselves 
without  any  one  great  leader  or  much  use  of  professional 
evangelists.  The  common  opinion  that  the  depression  that  fol- 
lowed it  was  due  to  the  Civil  War  does  not  seem  to  rest  on 
much  evidence  when  we  study  it  comparatively.  It  simply  fol- 
lowed the  usual  trend.  And  it  was  the  only  great  revival  that 
immediately  followed  a  great  financial  disturbance. 

5.  The  increasing  length  of  time  from  one  revival  to  another 
is  worthy  of  some  attention.  Between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  four  revival  years  it  was  11  or  12  years.  Between  the 
second  and  the  third  it  was  15  years,  and  then  19  to  the  revival 
of  1877.  And  we  must  then  count  ^  years  or  more  to  the 
present.  Is  this  to  be  the  trend?  Have  modern  means  of  com- 
munication, the  more  general  and  better  education  of  the  people, 
their  lessened  willingness  to  accept  those  old  forms  of  doctrine 
which  were  the  working  forces  of  the  old-fashioned  revival, 
and  the  greater  dependence  on  some  great  leader  with  the  central 
assembly  and  the  large  expenditure  of  money  with  elaborately 
organized  machinery,  made  the  old-time  revivals  less  frequent 
and  more  difficult?  Are  there  also  psychological  reasons  for 
this  increasing  length  of  time  between  revivals? 

May  better  knowledge  of  social  forces  and  of  psychological 
principles,  while  enabling  the  modern  revivalist  to  effect  his 
objects  more  intelligently,  at  the  same  time  make  a  larger  num- 
ber of  people  more  critical  and  less  ready  to  be  "hypnotized" 
as  some  are  now  putting  it? 

6.  The  general  figures  for  the  revival  of  1877  are  significant 
of  another  possible  change.  The  totals  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1877  are  to  those  of  the  following  five  years  including 
the  larger  additions  of  the  revival  year  about  as  20  to  21.  The 
Congregational ists  of  Massachusetts  seem  to  have  been  losers 
by  that  revival  of  2,757  in  the  additions  of  the  quinquennial 
period  including  the  revival  year  as  compared  with  the  preceed- 
ing  five  years,  and  other  denominations  seem  to  have  fared  but 
little  better.  Conditions  are  silently  changing.  A  half-century 
and  more  ago  many  people  looked  forward  to  the  next  revival 
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for  their  conversion.  The  churches  often  encouraged  this  atti- 
tude indirectly  if  not  directly.  While  the  revival  undoubtedly 
brings  forward  many  who  thus  gain  some  years  of  church  mem- 
bership and  training  it  probably  keeps  many  from  coming  into 
the  churches  under  ordinary  conditions  before  the  revival. 
Many  a  pastor  yields  to  popular  pressure  or  looks  to  a  revival  to 
accomplish  what  he  has  either  failed  in  or  neglected  to  attempt. 
But  with  the  modern  methods  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the 
young-people's  societies  the  steady  increase  of  the  churches  may 
be  more  apparent  and  revivals  will  attend  more  to  those  outside 
the  usual  congregations.  Revivals  may  have  a  much  less  impor- 
tant place  in  the  religious  effort  of  the  future. 

7.  One  more  point  of  importance.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
revivals  in  the  last  thirty  years  or  more  have  less  than  formerly 
the  characteristics  of  the  early  revivals  and  have  become  in 
modern  phrase  more  "evangelistic"  in  object  and  method.  The 
old-time  revival  began  in  the  church.  There  were  heart-search- 
ings,  a  deep  sense  of  sinfulness,  penitences  and  confessions,  pri- 
vate and  public,  among  the  leading  members  of  the  churches. 
This  work  of  real  r^-vival  often  continued  for  some  time  before 
the  effort  at  the  unconverted  began.  The  result  was  that  mem- 
bers went  out  with  power  to  win  others,  who  were  fellow-sin- 
ners needing  with  the  church  itself  a  common  salvation.  Here 
was  real  brotherhood.  In  recent  revival  efforts  there  has  been  a 
great  change.  The  aim  now  is  "evangelistic"  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  that  term.  It  often  amounts  to  little  more  than  an 
invitation  to  men  outside  the  church  to  come  into  it  and  be  as 
good  as  those  in  it  are.  The  methods  of  Dawson  and  Gypsy 
Smith  in  Boston  a  year  or  two  ago  rose  little  higher  than  this 
plane  of  phariseeism  and  naturally  failed.  Dr.  Chapman  was 
a  little  better  but  he  did  not  grapple  with  the  need  of  .the 
churches  for  a  greater  life  of  righteousness  among  their  very 
leaders.  We  heard  no  confessions  from  ministers  and  eminent 
laymen  that  meant  specific  things.  The  deeper  ethical  conditions 
were  not  touched.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  municipal  reforms  of 
our  great  cities  are  coming  out  of  the  revivals  they  have  had. 

It  would  be  useful  in  this  connection  if  statistics  were  avail- 
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able  showing  the  number  brought  into  the  church  in  the  more 
recent  revivals  from  the  class  of  highly  intelligent  men  and 
women  as  compared  with  those  of  this  class  that  were  reached 
in  the  earlier  revivals.  What  is  the  effect  of  revivals  on  this 
part  of  our  people? 

But  this  and  other  important  queries  lie  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  paper.  The  one  thing  made  clear  by  this  kind  of  study  is 
the  conviction  that  the  whole  field  needs  scientific  exploration 
and  valuation  and  that  practically  pastors  and  churches  at  pres- 
ent are  where  we  should  be  in  planning  and  building  our  houses 
if  we  had  no  architects  and  no  landscape  gardeners  to  guide  us 
but  relied  wholly  on  our  own  meager  knowledge  and  the  skill 
of  the  mere  carpenter. 


A  STUDY   OF  THE  GREEKS   IN   CHICAGO 


GRACE  ABBOTT 
Director  of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants 


It  is  only  since  1900  that  the  Greeks  have  regarded  the 
United  States  as  a  good  field  for  settlement.  At  that  time 
there  were,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  only  8,655  Greeks 
in  the  country.  Since  then  they  have  come  in  increasingly 
large  numbers  until  during  the  year  1907  alone  there  were 
46,283  Greek  immigrants  admitted.^  In  1908,  because  of  the 
financial  stringency  which  caused  the  general  decline  in  immi- 
gration, there  were  only  28,808  admitted,^  but  with  the  return 
to  normal  business  conditions  more  are  coming  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  an  enormous 
increase  in  our  Greek  population.  Appreciating  that  its  im- 
mediate neighborhood  was  becoming  Hellenic,  an  investigation 
of  the  Greeks  in  Chicago  was  made  by  Hull  House  in  order  that 
with  reliable  information  about  their  housing-conditions,  their 
occupations,  their  family  life,  and  their  ambitions,  the  resources 
of  the  House  could  be  made  more  useful  to  its  new  neighbors. 
For  this  purpose,  in  a  preliminary  investigation  made  last  sum- 
mer, 350  Greek  residences  were  visited  and  1,467  Greeks  counted 
on  the  schedules.  These  were  not  confined  to  any  one  neighbor- 
hood but  were  representative  of  the  city's  entire  Greek  popu- 
lation, the  wealthier  as  well  as  the  poorer.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  a  Greek-speaking  woman  was  employed  by  Hull 
House  to  do  systematic  visiting  among  the  Greek  families  of  its 
neighborhood  and  among  the  Greek  boys  of  the  downtown 
district.  Upon  the  information  thus  secured  by  Hull  House 
this  study  is  almost  entirely  based. 

According  to  the  school  census  for  1908  there  are  4,218 
Greeks  in  Chicago  of  whom  3,521   are  foreign-bom  and  697 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1907,  Table 
III, 

'Ibid.,  1908,  Table  III. 
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American-born.  The  Greeks  claim  four  or  five  times  as  many 
and  undoubtedly  during  the  winter  the  colony  is  very  much 
larger.  The  school  census  was  taken  in  May  after  the  "gang" 
workers  on  the  railroads  had  gone  out  for  the  summer,  so  that 
a  great  many  of  those  who  make  Chicago  their  home  during  the 
winter  months  and  come  back  to  us  between  jobs  in  the  summer, 
were  not  counted. 

Most  of  the  Greeks  who  come  to  the  United  States  are  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  All  of  them  talk  of  "the  Athens"  as  though 
it  had  been  their  home,  but  although  it  belongs  to  them  in  a  very 
intimate  sort  of  way,  very  few  of  them  have  ever  seen  it.  For 
example,  out  of  424  who  live  within  a  few  blocks  of  Hull  House 
205  came  from  Sparta,  102  from  Tripolis,  and  5  from  Athens. 
Moreover,  most  of  those  who  say  they  came  from  Sparta  and 
Tripolis,  have  not  really  lived  in  those  towns  but  in  the  country 
villages  near  by. 

Like  all  pioneers  who  come  from  the  various  countries  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States  the  Greeks  expect  to  return.  Many 
of  them  are  sending  money  home  not  only  to  support  the  wife 
and  children  they  left  behind  them,  but  to  buy  land  in  Greece. 
But  of  those  who  return,  undoubtedly  the  great  majority  will  find 
that  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the  United  States  has  unfitted  them 
for  contented  residence  in  Greece.  To  those  who  succeed  in  the 
United  States  the  quiet  simplicity  of  life  in  the  Peloponnesus 
will  prove  irritating  and  they  will  feel  more  at  home  with  their 
partially  Americanized  friends  in  this  country.  By  no  means  all 
of  them  expect  to  return  to  stay  permanently.  Out  of  790  men 
over  twenty  years  of  age  who  were  reached  through  the  investi- 
gation made  last  summer  124  had  been  naturalized — not  a  small 
number  when  it  is  remembered  for  how  short  a  time  the  Greeks 
have  been  coming  to  the  United  States. 

The  largest  settlement  of  Chicago  Greeks  is  in  the  nine- 
teenth ward,  north  and  west  of  Hull  House.  Here  is  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  a  school  supervised  by  the  priest  in  which 
about  thirty  children  are  taught  a  little  English,  some  Greek, 
much  of  the  achievements  of  Hellas,  and  the  obligation  that 
rests  on  every  Greek  to  rescue  Macedonia  from  the  Turks  and 
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the  Bulgarians;  here  too,  is  the  combination  Greek  bank,  steam- 
ship-ticket office,  notary  pubHc,  and  employment  agency,  and  the 
coffee-houses,  where  the  men  drink  black  Greek  coffee,  play 
cards,  speculate  on  the  outcome  of  the  next  Greek  lottery,  and 
in  the  evening  sing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Greek  bag-pipes 
or — evidence  of  their  Americanization — listen  to  the  phono- 
graph. On  Halsted  Street,  south  of  Harrison,  almost  every 
store  for  two  blocks  has  Greek  characters  on  the  windows,  and 
recalling  one's  long-forgotten  college  Greek,  one  learns  that  the 
first  coffee-house  is  the  "Cafe  Appolyon,"  and  that  their  news- 
paper "The  Hellas"  is  published  next  door,  A  block  west  on 
Blue  Island  Avenue  one  finds  the  "Parthenon  Barber  Shop" 
and  the  Greek  drug  store.  H  an  American  were  to  visit 
this  neighborhood  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday  when  the 
stores  are  draped  with  purple  and  black  and  watch  at  mid- 
night the  solemn  procession  of  Greek  men  march  down  the 
street  carrying  their  burning  candles  and  chanting  hymns,  he 
would  probably  feel  as  though  he  were  no  longer  in  America, 
but  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  would  say  that  this  could  be 
no  place  but  America  for  the  procession  was  headed  by  eight 
burly  Irish  American  policemen  and  along  the  walks  were 
"Americans"  of  Polish,  Italian,  Russian  Jewish,  Lithuanian,  and 
Puritan  ancestry  watching  with  mingled  reverence  and  curiosity 
this  celebration  of  Good  Friday,  while  those  who  marched  were 
homesick  and  mourning  because  "this  was  not  like  the  Tripolis." 
Although  the  Greeks  have  scattered  much  more  widely  over  the 
entire  country  than  the  Italians  and  most  other  immigrants,  still 
they  are  little  known  or  understood.  They  have  suffered  both 
here  and  in  Europe  from  extravagant  praise  or  unreasonable 
criticism.  With  the  glory  of  ancient  Greece  and  Byron's  roman- 
tic championship  of  the  modem  Greek  in  mind,  one  is  shocked 
when  he  meets  for  the  first  time  a  representative  of  that  people 
in  the  thrifty,  good  natured,  and  polite  keeper  of  a  fruit-stand 
or  "shoe-shine  parlor."  Before  the  Civil  War  in  the  days  when 
the  Native  American  or  Know  Nothing  Party  flourished,  many 
good  Americans  were  afraid  that  the  immigrants  who  then  came 
principally  from  Germany  and  northern  Europe  were  going  to 
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destroy  our  institutions  and  ideals  and  there  was  organized 
opposition  to  their  admission.  Now  the  fear  is  that  because  the 
immigrants  are  coming  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe,  those 
prophecies  of  sixty  years  ago  are  about  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
average  American  expecting  every  Greek  to  have  the  beauty  of 
an  Apollo  and  the  ability  of  a  Pericles,  and  reading  only  sensa- 
tional newspaper  accounts  of  some  crime  he  may  or  may  not 
have  committed,  concludes  that  the  race  has  degenerated  and 
constitutes  a  most  undesirable  addition  to  our  population.  This 
is  manifestly  unfair.  The  Greek  immigrant  should  be  accepted 
for  what  he  is  worth  in  modem  society.  And  we  should  inquire 
not  only  as  to  his  moral  standards,  his  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment and  his  economic  value  but,  equally  important,  whether  his 
development  in  these  directions  is  being  promoted  or  retarded 
by  the  treatment  he  receives  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  way  of  measuring  the  morality  of  a  people  is  by 
the  very  low  test  of  their  criminality.  For  this  the  only  statis- 
tics available  are  the  records  of  the  courts,  police  departments, 
and  penal  institutions.  These  need  most  careful  interpretation. 
Classifications  are  usually  very  carelessly  made  and  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  Americans  of  native  and  foreign  parentage, 
so  that  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  which  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  has  upon  the  conduct  of  the  foreigner. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  immigrant's  offense  is  too 
often  only  his  ignorance  of  the  English  language  which  to  an 
irritated  Irish  policeman  is  in  itself  a  crime.  Violations  of  the 
city  ordinances  through  ignorance  of  sanitary  regulations,  of 
the  requirement  of  a  license  for  peddlers,  and  of  similar  regu- 
lations, cause  more  arrests  than  viciousness.  The  newly  arrived 
foreigner  must  speak  through  an  interpreter  and  a  careless  trans- 
lation often  gives  the  court  an  incorrect  idea  of  what  has  been 
said.  The  testimony  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  occa- 
sionally the  charge,  are  not  translated  to  him  and  so  as  he  is 
unable  to  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of  the  questions  asked  him, 
his  chances  of  acquittal  are  fewer  than  the  American's.  The 
report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration  for  1908 
shows  that  15,323  aliens  were  detained  in  the  various  penal  and 
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reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  number 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  were  Greeks.^  In  the  north  central 
group  which  includes  Illinois  and  eleven  other  states  forty 
Greeks  and  2,570  other  aliens,  are  reported  as  so  detained-^ 
These  figures  undoubtedly  do  not  give  the  number  of  alien 
criminals  for  the  entire  year,  but  they  seem  incredibly  small 
even  for  any  one  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  remembered  that 
they  include  alien  adult  and  juvenile  offenders  held  in  municipal, 
county,  state,  and  federal  institutions.  The  Chicago  Bureau 
of  Police  Records  in  its  report  for  1908  shows  that  in  Chicago 
during  that  year  141  Greeks  committed  felonies,  125  state  mis- 
demeanors, and  891  violated  some  city  ordinance,  making  1,157 
Greeks  whose  names  appear  on  the  criminal  records  of  Chicago. 
Using  the  figures  given  by  the  school  census  for  1908,  which 
are  the  only  ones  available,  this  means  that  approximately  twenty- 
seven  out  of  every  hundred  Greeks  in  Chicago  have  violated 
some  law  of  the  city  or  state.  During  the  same  year  only  seven 
out  of  every  hundred  Americans  and  less  than  four  out  of  every 
hundred  of  the  entire  population — native,  negro,  and  foreign — 
were  convicted  of  such  an  offense.  The  Greeks  can,  however, 
show  that  these  figures  are  unfair  to  them.  There  were  proba- 
bly about  three  or  four  times  as  many  Greeks  in  the  city  during 
the  year  1908  as  the  school  census  shows,  and  those  who  go  out 
to  work  on  the  railroads  from  April  to  November  and  spend  four 
or  five  months  in  idleness  in  Chicago,  although  not  counted  in 
the  census,  are  probably  the  very  ones  who  are  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  municipal  courts,  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Greeks  are  independent  peddlers 
and  merchants  instead  of  employees  in  some  large  factory  is  in 
part  some  explanation  of  their  difficulties.  Hot-headed  and  inde- 
pendent they  are,  like  the  Irishman,  drawn  into  disputes,  which 
often  end  in  serious  quarrels.  Undoubtedly  their  criminal  record 
in  America  is  worse  now  than  it  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
Greek  is  one  of  the  last  to  come  into  this  complex  population  of 
ours  and  the  colony  as  a  whole  is  still  ignorant  of  our  language 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908,  p.  102. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  no. 
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and  customs.  The  young  men  and  boys  have  been  coming  in 
large  numbers  during  the  past  eight  years  and  the  women  are 
following  as  the  men  graduate  from  work  on  the  railroads  to  the 
proprietorship  of  a  fruit-stand  or  restaurant.  Still  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Greeks  are 
men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty — the  sex  and  age  of 
greatest  criminality  in  all  nationalities. 

TABLE    SHOWING  AGE  AND  SEX  OF  GREEKS  VISITED  IN  CHICAGO 


Number  of  Greeks  Visited 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Under  15  years  of  age 

From  15  to  20  years  of  age 

From  20  to  30  years  of  age 

From  30  to  40  years  of  age 

Over  40  years  of  age 

'48 

608 

214 

86 

31 
128 

63 
24 

265 

79 
736 
277 
no 

Total 

956 

246 

1,467 

This  very  large  proportion  of  men  makes  the  life  of  the  Greek 
colony  entirely  different  from  that  of  a  people  who  have  been 
coming  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  men  who  are 
here  alone  must  live  together  in  large  groups  without  the  re- 
straining influences  which  come  with  normal  family  relation- 
ships. Certainly  this  would  account  for  much  of  the  immorality 
with  which  Greek  men  have  been  charged.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  worse  than  at  home,  due  probably 
to  the  demoralizing  effect  which  living  in  a  city's  congested  dis- 
trict, where  invitations  to  vice  are  on  every  side  and  where  there 
is  no  counter-claim  or  attraction  of  a  home,  always  has  on  men 
or  women."^ 

The  most  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  Greeks  who  have  been  in 
the  country  for  some  time  are  coming  to  appreciate  this  and  are 
trying  to  make  their  fellow-countrymen  realize  the  danger  which 
the  situation  presents. 

'  Charles  K.  Tuckerman,  at  one  time  United  States  minister  to  Greece,  said 
of  them  in  his  book  The  Greeks  of  Today  (N.  Y.,  1872)  that  family  ties  are 
very  strong  and  as  a  consequence  the  people  chaste,  and  added,  p.  349,  "I  am 
persuaded  that  no  city  in  the  world  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  can 
boast  fewer  invitations  to  sensual  vice  than  does  Athens." 
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Considered  from  other  standpoints,  the  Greek  is  a  most  de- 
sirable immigrant.  With  the  political  training  he  has  had  at 
home,  he  should  be  able  to  adapt  himself  quickly  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  which 
the  people  enjoy  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  There  is  no  aristocracy  and  the  "whole  nation  is  more 
intensely  and  thoroughly  democratic  than  any  other  in  Europe," 
and  the  people  "only  tolerate  a  king,  because  they  cannot  endure 
one  of  themselves  as  their  superior."  ^ 

The  patriotism  of  the  Greek,  is  one  of  his  most  prominent 
characteristics  and  takes  very  often  the  exceedingly  boastful  form 
usually  credited  to  "Yankees"  in  English  novels.  They  are 
always  ready  to  tell  you  of  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  soldier 
over  any  other  and  the  men  who  have  been  to  college  in  Greece 
speak  of  American  schools  and  American  scholarship  with  almost 
German  contempt.  A  small  Greek  boy  was  sure  that  he  won 
the  affection  of  his  Irish  school-teacher  by  showing  her  pictures 
of  "the  Athens."  Most  of  them  feel  it  their  duty  to  spread  the 
fame  of  their  noble  race  whenever  possible.  Approving  of  Hull 
House,  they  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Bulgarians,  for  a  time 
at  least,  that  it  was  intended  for  the  Greeks  alone,  and  the  first 
Greek  boy  who  went  through  the  Juvenile  Court  felt  that  he  had 
added  to  .the  glory  of  the  Greek  name  and  dignified  that  worthy 
American  institution  as  well.  While  somewhat  exasperating  at 
times,  this  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their  mother  country  is  after 
all  a  most  desirable  characteristic  and  one  which  the  Anglo- 
American  should  readily  appreciate. 

Industrially  the  Greek  is  a  positive  asset  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  peasant  proprietorship  of  land  in  the  Peloponnesus  and 
most  of  those  who  emigrate  have  lived  on  small  farms  which 
they  owned  and  worked  for  themselves.  In  the  United  States 
their  occupations  are  quite  different  as  the  table  on  p.  386  shows. 

But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  their  employment. 
Because  the  colony  is  so  largely  masculine,  large  numbers  of  the 
men  live  together  keeping  house  on  some  co-operative  arrange- 
ment and  form  what  may  be  called  non-family  groups  to  dis- 

•James  P.  Mahaffy,  Parables  and  Studies  in  Greece  (London,  1892),  p.  23. 
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tingnish  them  from  the  ordinary  family  group  in  which  the  wife 
or  daughter  does  the  housekeeping  for  the  family  and  a  lodger  or 
two.  Approximately  71  per  cent,  of  the  laborers  given  in  the 
table  below  and  84  per  cent,  of  the  peddlers  belong  to  these 
non-family  groups,  while  65  per  cent,  of  the  owners  of  ice-cream 
parlors  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  restaurant  keepers  belong  to  the 
family  groups.  This  shows  very  clearly  how  the  system  works. 
Like  other  foreigners  most  of  the  Greeks  must  first  serve  an 

TABLE  SHOWING  OCCUPATIONS  OF  956  GREEK  MEN  IN  CHICAGO 
Occupations  Total  Occupations  Total 

Laborers    195  Saloon-keepers  and  bartenders..  15 

Peddlers 17:8      Candy  stores  or  factories  13 

Waiters  and  cooks   105      Barbers    12 

Owners  of  ice-cream  parlors...  83      Masons 11 

Porters 79  Owners  of  shoe-shine  parlors  . .  10 

Restaurant  keepers    55       Printers   Q 

Storekeepers 41      Miscellaneous 89 

Clerks 31  Not  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 

Fruit-stores 24  tion   6 

apprenticeship  in  the  gangs  that  do  the  railroad  and  general  con- 
struction work  for  the  country.  But  their  apprenticeship  is 
shorter  than  with  most  nationalities.  A  labor  agent  who  sup- 
plies two  or  three  thousand  foreigners  a  season  for  this  sort  of 
work  says  that  the  Greek  seldom  "ships  out"  more  than  once  or 
twice.  In  that  time  he  has  learned  some  English  and  has  accum- 
ulated enough  money  to  venture  on  a  small  commercial  enter- 
prise for  himself.  He  becomes  a  peddler,  perhaps  later  owns  a 
fruit-stand  and  finally  an  ice-cream  parlor.  By  this  time  he  is 
ready  to  send  for  his  wife  and  children  or  some  Greek  woman 
who  becomes  his  wife  and  they  are  able  to  live  comfortably  and 
happily.  During  the  short  time  that  he  has  been  in  Chicago 
the  Greek  has  established  his  reputation  as  a  shrewd  business 
man.  On  Halsted  Street  they  are  already  saying,  "It  takes  a 
Greek  to  beat  a  Jew."  Historically  there  is  of  course  some 
reason  for  this.  Mahaffy,  an  authority  on  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  Greece,  says  of  them:     "They  are  probably  as  clever 
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people  as  can  be  found  in  the  world,  and  fit  for  any  mental  work 
whatever.  This  they  have  proved,  not  only  by  getting  into  their 
hands  all  the  trade  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  but  by  holding 
their  own  perfectly  among  English  merchants  in  England."  "^ 

That  they  will  become  great  business  and  professional  men 
in  the  United  States  there  can  be  little  doubt.  They  come  will- 
ing to  do  any  kind  of  hard  physical  work,  but  thriftily  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  advancement.  There  is  com- 
pulsory education  in  Greece,  so  that  even  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  Peloponnesus  the  Greeks  are  receiving  some  education. 
Out  of  1,469  men,  women,  and  children  counted  on  the  schedules, 
891  could  read  and  write  Greek  and  of  these  348  were  able  to 
read  and  write  English  in  addition.  The  testimony  of  those 
experienced  in  teaching  immigrants  is  always  favorable  to  the 
Greeks.  The  teacher  of  the  "adult  room"  of  the  Jones  School, 
which  is  just  outside  of  the  loop  in  the  downtown  district,  has 
had  81  Greeks  enrolled  during  the  past  year  out  of  a  total  of 
252.  She  says  of  all  the  different  nationalities  represented  in  the 
room,  "I  think  I  have  found  the  Greeks  the  brightest  and  quick- 
est to  learn."  At  Hull  House  they  have  been  eager  and  intelli- 
gent members  of  the  regular  classes  and-  the  men  have  shown 
ability  in  the  organization  and  management  of  large  clubs  and 
classes  for  themselves. 

In  Greece  the  women  are  kept  in  almost  oriental  seclusion. 
In  the  past  the  number  of  men  has  been  considerably  larger  than 
the  number  of  women,^  and  matrimony  was  regarded  as  the 
inevitable  career  of  every  woman. 

The  Greek  boy  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  he  must  sup- 
port his  sister,  provide  her  with  a  liberal  marriage  portion,  and 

''Op.  cit. 

*The  Economic  Journal,  1908,  commenting  on  a  lecture  on  the  Greek  cen- 
sus of  1907  given  by  Professor  A.  M.  Andreades,  of  the  University  of  Athens, 
quotes  that  in  that  year  the  proportion  of  men  to  women  was  100  to  92  (p. 
309).  This  was  much  larger  formerly,  the  proportion  having  been  reduced 
because,  as  Professor  Andreades  pointed  out  in  "A  Review  of  the  Greek  Census" 
in  the  Economic  Journal,  March,  1909,  97  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  were 
men,  and  "this  deprived  Greece  of  the  privilege  of  being  the  country  that  main- 
tained the  largest  proportion  of  men"   (p.   152). 
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care  for  her  after  her  husband's  death  if  she  is  left  without 
means.  The  result  of  this  training  is  that  "the  sacred  tradition 
that  brothers  must  see  their  sisters  settled  in  life  before  they 
themselves  marry"  ®  has  become  well  established. 

Considering  their  eastern  traditions  and  training  the  Greek 
women  adapt  themselves  very  quickly  to  American  customs. 
A  Greek  Woman's  Club  has  been  meeting  at  Hull  House  once  a 
week  during  the  past  year  and  a  Greek  Women's  Philanthropic 
Society  has  recently  been  formed  there  by  the  more  prosperous 
who  expect  to  help  in  various  ways  the  unfortunate  members  of 
their  colony.  This  charitable  organization  is  eagerly  encouraged 
by  the  men  for  the  Greeks,  although  extremely  shrewd  in  their 
business  dealings,  are  at  the  same  time  generous.  They  give 
liberally  to  one  another  in  times  of  sickness  or  unemployment. 
On  Tag  Day  for  the  children's  charities  of  the  city  the  wometi 
reaped  a  good  profit  in  the  Greek  stores  and  coffee-houses  on 
Halsted  Street.  When  three  small  Greek  children  were  left  with- 
out homes  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  Greek  families  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Hull  House  who  were  willing  to  receive  and  care 
for  them  temporarily  or  indefinitely  if  that  seemed  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  children. 

Unlike  the  Italian  women  they  do  not  work  outside  their 
own  homes  or  at  sweatshop  work.  Out  of  the  246  Greek  women 
and  girls  over  fifteen  who  were  visited  in  the  investigation  only 
five  were  found  to  be  at  work.  This  is  not  alone  because  the 
Greek  man  usually  succeeds  in  business  but  because  he  considers 
it  a  disgrace  for  his  wife  or  sister  to  work  and  the  entire  family 
often  suffers  that  this  tradition  that  "the  women  must  not  work" 
may  be  upheld.  An  example  of  this  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants  this  spring.  A  Gredc 
man  about  twenty-five  years  old  sent  his  brother-in-law  who  was 
ill  with  tuberculosis  back  to  Athens.  His  sister  and  her  two 
children,  both  old  enough  to  attend  school,  were  left  in  Chicago. 
The  sister  was  able  to  work  but  this  her  brother  would  not  con- 
sider.    Although  he  had  a  very  small  income,  he  rented  a  flat 

'Economic  Journal,  June,  1908,  p.  309.  Quotation  from  a  lecture  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  W.  Andreades,  of  the  University  of  Athens. 
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for  her,  paid  her  bills,  and  finally  with  some  help  from  his 
friends  purchased  tickets  for  her  and  the  children  to  go  back 
home.  The  woman  was  not  a  very  good  mother  or  sister  and 
the  man  had  little  affection  for  her  but  he  knew  that  he  would 
have  been  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greek  colony  if  the 
"sacrel  tradition,"  as  Professor  Andreades  calls  it,  had  not  been 
upheld. 

The  women  are  good  housekeepers.  The  Greek  houses  are 
almost  uniformly  clean  and  comfortable  and  the  women  and 
children  neatly  dressed.  Even  in  non-family  groups  the  houses 
are  often  well  kept  and  the  food  well  prepared  by  the  men  them- 
selves. Still,  as  it  is  usually  only  after  the  Greek  has  accumu- 
lated a  little  money  and  is  somewhat  prosperous  that  he  sends 
for  his  family  or  marries,  the  living  conditions  of  the  family 
groups  are  better  than  those  of  the  non-family  group  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

TABLE  SHOWING  CONGESTION  OF  GREEKS  IN  CHICAGO 


Faxnily  Groups 

Non -Family 
Groups 

Number  of  groups  having  less  than  i  person  per  room. .  . 

Nimiber  of  groups  having  i  to  ij  persons  per  room 

Nvmiber  of  groups  having  i^  to  2  persons  per  room 

Nvmiber  of  groups  having  2  to  2\  persons  per  room 

Number  of  groups  having  over  2^  persons  per  room 

84 
91 

IS 
6 
2 

16 

61 

8 

8 

12 

Total 

198 

105 

According  to  this  table  42  per  cent,  of  the  family  groups 
average  fewer  than  one  person  per  room  while  only  15  per  cent, 
of  the  non-family  groups  are  as  well  situated.  On  the  other 
hand  only  i  per  cent,  of  the  non-family  groups  average  more 
than  2.5  persons  per  room,  while  11  per  cent,  of  the  non-family 
groups  average  over  that  number.^® 

The  non-family  groups  living  above  bams  and  feed-stores 
were  the  only  ones  found  in  dangerously  unsanitary  conditions. 
The  men  who  live  in  this  way  are  usually  peddlers  who  keep 
their  horses  in  the  barns.    Over  one  such  bam  there  were  fifteen 

"The  following  table  giving  rents  paid  indicates  the  same  difference 
between  these  two  groups. 
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peddlers.  They  were  all  unmarried  between  20  and  30  years 
old.  They  earned  on  an  average  $10  a  week  and  paid  $30  a 
month  rent  for  the  barn  and  the  rooms  above  it.  The  rooms 
were  unfurnished  and  dirty.  The  men  slept  on  mattresses  on  the 
floor.  This  was  often  the  condition  in  which  groups  of  ped- 
dlers were  found  but  there  were  some  exceptions.  In  one  group 
twenty-two  men  lived  together.  They  had  rented  five  of  the 
six  apartments  in  the  flat  building.  Ten  of  these  men  were 
laborers  who  worked  for  the  Rock  Island  and  received  from 


TABLE  SHOWING  RENTS  PAID  BY  GREEKS  OF  CHICAGO 


Family  Groups 

Non-Family  Groups 

^,  /.  For  living-rooms  only 

31 
46 
43 
36 

7 

S 

12 

3 

0 

10 

S 

25 

7 
8 

II.  For  store  and  living-rooms  or  room 

3 

III.  For  barn  and  living-rooms  over  bam 

8 

Number  paying  over  $40  per  month 

IV.  Number  owning  their  ouni  homes 

2 
4 

Total 

198 

loS 

$10  to  $12  per  week  and  eleven  were  peddlers  who  estimated 
their  weekly  profits  at  $9.  Each  one  of  the  men  paid  $4  a  week 
which  went  toward  the  payment  of  rent,  food,  and  the  wages  of 
the  man  who  was  cook  and  general  caretaker  of  the  group. 
With  one  exception  all  of  these  men  were  under  thirty  and  they 
were  all  unmarried.  The  flats  were  kept  clean  and  the  men 
lived  comfortably.  Often  the  owner  of  a  restaurant,  a  fruit- 
store  or  a  shoe-shine  parlor  furnished  his  employees  board  and 
room.  For  example,  the  owner  of  a  restaurant  had  a  nine-room 
flat  where  eight  waiters,  who  worked  for  him  and  were  paid 
from  $6  to  $10  a  week  lived  with  him.  The  house  was  com- 
fortably furnished  and  clean.  All  of  the  men  were  unmarried 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  In  another  group 
were  five  laborers  who  paid  $12  a  month  for  a  four-room  rear 
house.  These  young  men  came  from  Tripolis.  One  of  them 
had  been  here  three  years  and  was  able  to  read  and  write  English. 
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The  other  four  were  attending  night  school.  The  house  was 
very  clean  and  gave  the  general  impression  of  thrift  and  industry. 
In  the  non-family  groups  the  Greek  boy  presents  a  special 
problem.  The  boys  often  come  with  some  neighbor  who  passes 
as  their  uncle  or  father  and  are  apprenticed  to  one  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  They  work  as  bootblacks,  help  around  fruit- 
stands,  or  peddle  fruit  and  vegetables.  That  many  of  these  boys 
are  worked  under  a  system  of  peonage  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
An  investigation  of  this  aspect  of  the  padrone  system  was  made 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  last  year  and  as  a 
result  of  the  information  secured,  the  report  says:  "Two  pad- 
rones  of  Boston  were  obliged  to  plead  guilty,  while  in  Chicago 
fourteen  were  indicted,  six  of  whom  plead  guilty,  two  were 
tried  and  found  guilty,  and  proceedings  against  the  remaining 
six  are  still  pending.  "^^  Some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
system  of  peonage  and  a  few  cases  where  boys  have  suffered 
gross  physical  abuse  from  the  older  men  with  whom  they  lived 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  League  during  the  past  year. 
And,  in  addition  to  these  very  ugly  possibilities,  an  investigation 
of  the  shoe-shine  parlors  in  the  Loop  District  of  Chicago  showed 
the  danger  of  their  general  mode  of  life.  The  ages  of  these 
bootblacks  range  from  13  to  36,  the  majority  being  17.  Their 
hours  of  work  are  extremely  long,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

TABLE  SHOWING  HOURS  OF  WORK  ON  DAYS  OTHER  THAN  SATUR- 
DAY AND  SUNDAY  OF  GREEK  BOOTBLACKS  IN  THE  LOOP 
DISTRICT  IN  CHICAGO 

Number  working  9  hours  per  day 2 

Number  working  lo-ii  hours  per  day 10 

Number  working  12  hours  per  day 10 

Number  working  13  hours  per  day  6 

Nnmber  working  14  hours  per  day 6 

Number  working  15  hours  per  day i 

Number  working  16  hours  per  day 4 

Number  not  giving  hours 2 

Total    41 

^Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1908,    p.  130. 
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Saturday  is  always  a  very  long  day  and  Sunday  is  shorter 
than  the  regular  week  day.  The  following  table  shows  the 
wages  paid  these  boys  in  addition  to  their  board  and  clothes  is 
from  $15  to  $20  a  month : 

TABLE   SHOWING   WAGES    PAID   GREEK   BOOTBLACKS   IN    LOOP   DIS- 
TRICT   IN    CHICAGO 

Number  receiving  $i2.5o-$is  per  month 11 

Number  receiving  $is-$20  per  month 20 

Number  receiving  over  $20  per  month 7 

Number   not    receiving   wages 3 

Total    41 

An  employer  who  has  a  large  establishment  or  several  small 
ones,  as  many  of  them  do,  has  to  provide  housing  facilities  for 
a  number  of  boys.  One  man,  for  example,  has  eleven  rooms — 
two  floors  and  the  basement — for  twenty-five  boys.  The  rooms 
are  clean  and  neatly  furnished  and  the  food  abundant.  Another 
has  eleven  rooms  for  twenty  boys  with  an  old  Greek  man  in 
charge  as  cook.  This  place  is  not  clean.  There  is  no  furniture 
except  beds  and  a  long  table  in  an  inside  room  which  serves  as  a 
dining-room.  Here  the  boys  were  found  one  night  between 
half-past  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  They  had  just  returned  from 
work  and  were  eating  their  supper  of  soup  and  stewed  com. 

The  danger  of  this  life  can  be  readily  understood.  The  boys 
spend  nearly  all  their  waking  hours  at  work.  They  live,  as 
many  of  the  poor  must,  near  immoral  neighborhoods  and  are 
easily  accessible  to  men  and  women  who  wish  to  accomplish 
their  ruin.  They  have  no  time  for  regular  attendance  at  even- 
ing classes  or  clubs,  no  normal  home  life  or  relationships.  But 
for  the  discipline  of  the  bosses  who  want  them  to  be  ready  for 
work  the  next  day  an  even  larger  number  would  find  excitement 
and  relaxation  in  dangerous  amusements. 

Hard  as  the  lot  of  these  boys  is,  it  is  better  than  that  of  the 
young  apprentice  in  Greece.^  ^  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  parents  of  the  boys  as  well  as  the  boys  themselves  are  satis- 
fied with  the  terms  on  which  they  work  and  consider  deporta- 

^  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigration,  1909    p.  129. 
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tion  a  great  hardship.  They  work  for  long  hours  cheerfully, 
confident  that  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  in  a  position,  not  to 
work  fewer  hours,  but  to  set  up  as  independent  business  men  for 
themselves. 

The  Greeks  then  upon  acquaintance  prove  to  be  bright,  indus- 
trious, and  capable  men  and  women.  Better  than  some  and  not 
so  well  as  others  they  are  meeting  the  dangerous  temptations 
which  come  with  long  hours  and  unwholesome  living  conditions. 
What  they  become  as  a  result  of  their  American  environment 
should  be  an  American  responsibility.  The  best  way  to  help 
them  and  the  city  is  not  by  the  general  condemnation  which  is 
too  often  meted  out  to  **the  stranger  within  our  gates"  but  by 
recognizing  their  ability,  industry,  and  capacity  for  good  citizen- 
ship and  uniting  with  them  to  suppress  the  vice  and  exploita- 
tions from  which  they  suffer. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  SOCIETY  IN  GENERAL 

The  origin  of  society  in  general,  that  is,  of  association  among 
animals,  and  of  human  society  in  particular,  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  purely  a  speculative  question.  During  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  social  philosophers  gave  so  many 
and  so  varied  answers  to  this  question,  from  the  supernatural 
to  the  contract  theory,  that  it  deservedly  fell  into  disrepute.  The 
advances  of  nineteenth-century  science  have  made  it  evident, 
however,  that  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  society  is  no  more 
insoluble  than  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species.  This  is  not 
saying,  of  course,  that  there  remain  no  unexplained  elements  in 
the  problem,  or  that  there  is  general  agreement  among  all  soci- 
ologists upon  this  question.  Life  in  general  remains  a  mystery  to 
science,  and  as  long  as  it  does  the  origin  of  association  as  a  phase 
of  the  life-process  must  remain  also  to  a  certain  extent  a  mystery. 

Fundamentally  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  society  is  a  bio- 
logical question.^  The  psychological  sociologist,  in  his  discussion 
of  the  problem,  needs  only  to  point  out  that  the  life-process  is 
essentially  social  from  the  start;  that  is,  it  involves  from  the 
first  the  interaction  of  individual  organisms.  This  interaction, 
while  in  its  lowest  phases  purely  physical,  gives  rise  in  its  higher 
stages  to  that  psychical  interaction  which  we  call  association  or 
society. 

Life  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  affair  of  individual  organisms. 
The  processes  of  both  nutrition  and  reproduction,  in  all  higher 
forms  of  life,  involve  a  necessary  interdependence  among  organ- 
isms of  the  same  species,  which,  except  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, gives  rise  to  group  life  and  psychical  interaction.    Society 

*  For  the  general  point  of  view  in  the  first  half  of  this  paper  the  writer  is 
especially  indebted  to  Professor  George  H.  Mead  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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is  no  more  the  result  of  the  coming  together  of  individuals  de- 
veloped in  isolation  than  the  multicellular  organism  is  the  result 
of  the  coming  together  of  cells  so  developed.  Society,  that  is, 
the  psychical  interaction  of  individuals,  is  an  expression  of  the 
original  and  continuing  unity  of  the  life-process  of  the  associat- 
ing organisms.  Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole 
evolution  of  life,  it  is  really  the  result  of  the  breaking-up  of  the 
life-process  into  several  relatively  independent  centers  while  the 
process  itself  remains  a  unity.  The  functional  interdependence 
on  the  psychical  side  which  constitutes  a  group  of  organisms  a 
society  is  a  mark  at  once  of  their  original  unity  in  a  common 
life-process  and  of  the  fact  that  they  now  constitute  a  higher, 
more  complex  unity.  In  this  view,  the  social  process  is  strictly 
a  phase  of  the  life-process,  even  in  the  biological  sense. 

The  social  process,  then,  grows  spontaneously  out  of  the  life- 
process.  It  grows  out  of  both  of  the  fundamental  phases  of  the 
life-process — the  food-process  and  the  reproductive  process.  The 
food-process,  or  the  activities  connected  with  nutrition,  seems  to 
act  chiefly  in  a  negative  way  upon  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
association.  As  a  rule,  organisms  of  one  species  remain  together 
as  long  as  food  is  abundant,  and  they  scatter  only  when  the  con- 
ditions of  nutrition  become  unfavorable. 

The  thing  to  be  explained  in  the  organic  world  is  not  the 
living  together  of  large  numbers  of  one  species,  but  rather  the 
scattering  and  separation  of  individuals.  As  has  already  been 
said,  separation  usually  takes  place  on  account  of  lack  of  food 
supply,  while  where  food  supply  is  abundant  and  sufficiently 
concentrated  the  individuals  of  a  species  remain  together  in  large 
numbers.  Now,  where  living  forms  remain  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  they  tend  to  take  on  functional  interrelations  both 
in  the  food-process  and  in  the  reproductive  process.  The  condi- 
tions of  food  supply  thus  become  the  physical  basis  of  the  inter- 
relations among  organisms,  interrelations  which  later  become 
psychical.  When  the  conditions  of  food  supply  become  un- 
favorable, the  tendency  to  scatter,  moreover,  may  be  overcome 
by  new  adaptations  on  the  part  of  organisms  which  give  rise  to 
superior  ways  of  co-operating,  so  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
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food  shall  be  assured.  Or  when  scattering  does  take  place  it 
may  be  by  bands,  and  those  bands  whose  members  co-operate  best 
in  finding  a  food  supply  would  have  the  best  chance  of  survival. 

The  control  over  the  food-process  is  the  matter  of  supreme 
concern  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  species.  Not  only  is  a 
stable  food  supply  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  individual, 
but  reproduction  can  take  place  only  after  nutrition  has  reached 
a  certain  height,  and  it  tends  to  go  on  only  where  food  supply 
is  abundant.  Now,  control  over  the  food-process  can  be  more 
easily  established  by  groups  of  co-operating  individuals  than  by 
isolated  individuals.  Natural  selection  operates,  therefore,  from 
the  first  in  favor  of  such  groups,  and  toward  the  elimination  of 
individuals  living  relatively  isolated.  It  must  especially  favor 
those  groups  in  which  the  interactions  between  individual  units 
are  quick  and  sure — that  is,  those  groups  in  which  the  power 
of  psychic  interstimulation  and  response  is  fully  established,  and 
in  which  intelligent  co-operation  and  orderly  relations  between 
individuals  are  highly  developed.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  the 
most  successful  and,  in  general,  the  higher  animals  live  in  groups 
with  well-ordered  relations  and  highly  developed  means  of  inter- 
stimulation and  co-operation. 

Thus  does  the  collective  control  over  the  food-process,  estab- 
lished primarily  by  natural  selection,  become  the  positive  basis 
of  social  organization,  so  that  it  is  possible  even  to  say,  in  a  rough 
way,  that  the  social  process  is  a  function  of  the  food-process. 
The  goal,  indeed,  of  much  conscious  social  development  seems 
to  be  the  collective  control  of  the  food-process.  Whether  it  is 
the  only  goal,  or  the  highest  goal,  of  social  development  will  be 
considered  later.  It  suffices  to  point  out  here  that  social  organiza- 
tion and  evolution  present  themselves,  from  one  point  of  view, 
largely  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  that  fundamental  phase  of  the 
life-process  which  we  have  called  the  food-process. 

Defense  against  enemies  may  be  regarded  as  the  negative 
side  of  the  food-process,  since  it  is  largely  in  the  efforts  to  secure 
and  maintain  a  food  supply  that  the  necessity  of  defense  arises. 
That  such  defense  can  be  much  better  undertaken  by  groups  of 
individuals  than  by  isolated  individuals;  and  that  natural  selec- 
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tion,  therefore,  operates  powerfully  in  this  way  alone  to  favor 
group  life,  have  long  been  among  the  commonplaces  of  sociolo- 
gists. The  conflict  of  group  with  group  in  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  material  means  of  subsistence  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  social  evolution,  especially  in  the 
way  of  integrating  groups.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
discuss  the-  workings  of  this  factor  in  social  evolution  further 
than  to  point  out  that  conflict,  as  a  phase  of  the  food-process,  has 
contributed  powerfully  to  the  genesis  and  development  of  associa- 
tion or  group  life. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  food-process  which  has  played  the 
chief  role  in  the  genesis  of  association  among  animals.  That 
honor  belongs  to  the  reproductive  process,  using  that  phrase  in  a 
broad  way  to  cover  all  the  activities  connected  with  the  birth 
and  rearing  of  offspring.  The  birth  and  care  of  offspring  are 
essential  phases  of  the  life-process,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
essentially  social  activities,  since  in  all  but  the  lowest  forms  of 
life  they  involve  the  co-operation  of  at  least  two  individuals. 
Sexual  reproduction,  necessitating  the  interaction  of  two  indi- 
viduals, lays  a  positive  foundation  for  association.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  production  of  immature  or  "child"  forms  which  need 
prolonged  and  tender  care  on  the  part  of  one  or  both  parents 
which  gives  rise  to  that  most  intimate  form  of  association  that 
we  term  the  family,  which  produces  and  reproduces  the  social 
life  from  generation  to  generation  and  which  becomes  the  basis, 
in  large  measure,  of  all  later  social  organization.  In  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  mother  to  the  child  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
that  sympathetic  social  life,  of  which  the  family  has  remained 
the  highest  type  and  which  has  become  the  conscious  goal  of 
civilized  human  society.  Society  in  the  sympathetic  sense,  then, 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  family,  that  is,  in  the  relation  of  the 
child-form  to  the  mother-form. 

The  relationship  of  the  child-form  to  the  parent-form  be- 
comes more  prolonged  and  increasingly  important  as  organic  evo- 
lution advances.  While  in  the  lower  reaches  of  life  the  repro- 
ductive process  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  its  social  results, 
in  the  higher  animals  with  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of 
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immaturity  and  with  the  increasing  necessity  of  the  co-operation 
of  both  parents  in  the  care  of  the  young,  it  becomes  supremely 
significant  for  the  social  life.  While  it  is  a  law  that  the  higher 
we  ascend  in  the  animal  scale,  the  less  energy  is  devoted  to  mere 
physical  reproduction,  it  is  equally  a  law  that  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  animal  scale  the  more  energy  is  devoted  to  the  care 
and  rearing  of  the  offspring  that  are  bom.  The  social  results 
of  the  reproductive  process  become,  therefore,  increasingly  rich, 
significant,  and  complex  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  animal  life. 
It  is  among  the  higher  animals  that  the  family  as  a  form  of 
association  receives  its  highest  development,  and  hitherto  it  has 
been  among  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples  that  the  family  as 
a  human  institution  has  been  held  in  highest  regard  and  most 
safeguarded  in  custom  and  in  law. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  social  process 
is  a  function  of  the  reproductive  process  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a 
function  of  the  food-process;  that  the  social  order  exists  to  safe- 
guard the  birth  and  upbringing  of  each  new  generation  quite  as 
much  as  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  material  goods  to  those 
already  existing.  Of  course,  these  two  phases  of  the  social 
process  are  supplementary  and  should  not  be  set  in  oppyosition  to 
each  other.  They  would  not  need  to  be  distinguished,  were  there 
not  some  who  talk  as  if  the  only  function  of  the  social  life  were 
to  secure  for  all  an  adequate  supply  of  material  goods.  Certain 
it  is  that  all  forms  of  social  life,  from  the  ants  and  bees  to  man, 
and  in  the  human  world  from  savage  to  civilized,  have  been 
determined  from  considerations  of  reproduction  quite  as  much  as 
from  considerations  of  nutrition.  The  goal  of  social  develop- 
ment is,  therefore,  quite  as  much  control  over  the  reproductive 
process  as  control  over  the  food-process.  The  child  is  not  only 
the  center  of  the  family  life,  but  of  the  whole  social  system  as 
well.  The  child's  heredity,  birth,  care,  and  education  are  the 
supreme  concern  of  church  and  state  as  well  as  of  the  home,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  recognized  the  better. 

If  the  general  forces  at  work  in  the  genesis  of  association  or 
group  life  are  now  clear,  it  remains  only  to  say  a  word  about 
the  social  character  of  the  individual  mind;  that  is,  how  con- 
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sciousness  comes  to  be  the  chief  connecting  Hnk  between  indi- 
viduals living  in  association.  As  far  back  as  we  can  go  in 
mental  evolution  the  psychic  elements  of  life  are  a  chief  means 
of  binding  individuals  of  the  same  species  together.  Instincts, 
emotions,  and  sensations  of  one  individual  organism  often  seem 
made  to  fit  into  corresponding  mental  processes  of  another  organ- 
ism; and  varied  means  of  interstimulation  and  response  are 
developed.  The  mind  seems  to  be  social  in  its  nature  from  the 
start,  and  to  be  at  once  a  social  product  and  a  social  instrument. 
The  reason  for  this  is  now  clear.  Consciousness  is  concerned 
with  the  mediation  of  the  activities  of  the  life-process,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  food-process.  But  the  life-process  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  only  a  part  of  the  larger  life-process  of  the  group  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  procuring  of  food  and  the  protection 
against  enemies,  as  we  have  seen,  are  activities  which  can  be 
more  successfully  carried  on  by  the  group  than  by  the  individual. 
But  consciousness  is  concerned  with  the  mediation  of  these  life 
activities.  If  they  are  carried  on  by  groups  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  way  the  mind  can  control  them  is  through  some  form  of 
psychic  interconnection  between  the  individuals  of  the  group. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  various  forms  of  psychical  interaction 
(interstimulation  and  response)  between  individuals.  These 
forms  of  psychical  interaction,  in  man  at  least,  are  so  perfect 
that  intelligence  controls  collective  action  almost  as  easily  as 
individual  action.  Thus  the  social  character  of  mind  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  mediation  of  a 
process  which  is  carried  on  by  several  co-operating  individual 
units;  while  society,  the  psychical  interrelations  of  these  indi- 
viduals, means  that  there  is  one  common  process  of  living  carried 
on  by  these  co-operating  units  on  the  psychic  plane,  that  is,  on 
the  plane  of  interstimulation  and  response. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY 

The  position  already  implied  is  that  the  processes  involved  in 
human  association  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  in  animal 
association;  in  other  words,  that  animal  society  is  the  precursor 
of  human  society,  and  that,  strictly  speaking,  human  society  is 
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but  a  form  of  animal  society.  Hirnian  society  is,  however,  so 
different  from  animal  society  that  it  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
sui  generis.  But  the  whole  difference  between  the  two,  it  can 
readily  be  shown,  is  in  the  forms  and  definiteness  of  the  psychical 
interaction  between  individuals.  What  especially  distinguishes 
human  society  from  animal  groups  is  the  possession  of  articulate 
language.  It  is  this  which  makes  possible  the  communication  of 
definite  ideas,  giving  a  far  greater  degree  of  definiteness  to  the 
whole  process  of  social  interaction  and  making  possible  among 
human  beings  many  higher  forms  of  co-operation.  Articulate 
speech,  of  course,  rests  in  some  degree  upon  the  power  of  form- 
ing abstract  or  general  ideas,  though  it  in  turn  reacts  to  develop 
that  power.  Upon  these  two  great  differences  between  man  and 
the  other  animals — articulate  speech  and  the  power  of  abstract 
thought — rest  the  chief  differences  between  animal  and  human 
society ;  for  the  other  great  distinctive  marks  of  human  society, 
such  as  the  rationality  and  self -consciousness  of  its  individual 
members,  religion,  and  government,  all  go  back  to,  or  are  inti- 
mately associated  with,  language  and  the  power  of  abstract 
thought. 

If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  then  human  society  must  be 
regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  man's  prehuman  progenitors, 
and  as  a  form  of  animal  society.  Even  many  of  the  forms  of 
human  association  were  doubtless  fixed  in  the  sub-human  stage. 
This  is  notably  true  of  man's  family  life,  which  in  its  essential 
features,  as  Westermarck  and  others  have  shown,  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  inheritance  from  man's  apelike  progenitors.  It  is 
also  ti-ue  of  such  a  form  of  association  as  leader  and  follower, 
for  the  phenomena  of  leadership  are  found  among  many  of  the 
higher  animals. 

In  a  word,  human  society  rests  upon  instincts  established  by 
natural  selection  during  the  long  prehuman  stage  of  man's  evolu- 
tion. These  instincts  were  the  basis  of  all  the  primitive  forms 
of  association  among  men,  and  the  addition  to  these  of  the  intel- 
lectual elements  of  language,  abstract  ideas,  self -consciousness, 
and  reason  is  what  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  products  of  human 
social  evolution,  human  institutions,  and  civilization. 
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The  origin  of  these  intellectual  elements  which  have  given  a 
peculiar  color  and  form,  so  to  speak,  to  human  association  we 
cannot  here  discuss  except  to  say  that  they  are  themselves  largely 
social  products.  Language  is  manifestly  a  social  product,  and 
the  fact  that  man  is  the  only  speaking  animal  is  correlated  with 
the  fact  that  he  is  pre-eminently  the  social  animal.  In  the  same 
way,  the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  of  syllogistic  reasoning 
may  be  shown  to  depend  largely  upon  language  and  other  traits 
developed  through  association.  Even  self -consciousness  itself, 
the  consciousness  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  our  mental  life, 
which  many  make  the  distinctive  mark  of  human  society,  is 
probably  an  outcome  of  association.  It  certainly  depends  for 
its  development  in  the  child  largely  upon  language  and  the  gen- 
eral give-and-take  of  the  social  life.  All  this,  of  course,  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  differences  between  animal  and 
human  society  are  due  to  the  natural  social  evolution  of  the 
human  species;  that  the  causes  of  these  differences  are  to  be 
sought  in  human  social  life  itself,  and  not  outside. 

This  is  not  saying,  of  course,  that  there  may  not  be  instincts 
peculiar  to  man  as  an  animal  which  account  in  part  for  the  differ- 
ences between  animal  and  human  society.  But  it  is  saying  that 
these  peculiar  human  instincts  are  not  what  give  human  society 
its  distinctive  character,  but  rather  the  intellectual  elements;  and 
that  these  instincts  have  evolved,  and  all  man's  instincts  been 
modified,  under  the  influence  of  a  social  life  in  which  intellectual 
elements  were  powerful.  Thus  are  harmonized  the  instinctive 
and  the  intellectual  elements  in  human  society. 

The  family  life  of  man,  as  the  primary  form  of  human 
association,  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points.  Though  man's 
family  life  in  its  essentials  is  undoubtedly  an  inheritance  from 
his  prehuman  precursor,  yet  one  is  struck  at  once  by  the  vast 
differences  between  the  family  life  of  man  and  that  of  the  higher 
animals  nearest  him.  There  is,  for  example,  in  the  human 
species  no  pairing  season,  little  tendency  to  natural  ornament 
during  the  period  of  courtship,  but  a  strong  tendency  to  artificial 
adornment,  while  there  seems  to  be  an  instinct  against  incest, 
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preventing  close  inbreeding.^  These  differences  may  be  perhaps 
set  down  to  a  difference  in  instincts  between  man  and  the  higher 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  differences  which 
cannot  be  so  explained,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  indorsement  of 
society  is  almost  invariably  sought  among  human  beings  before 
the  establishment  of  a  new  family,  usually  through  the  forms  of 
a  religious  marriage  ceremony;  that  there  exists  a  feeling  of 
modesty  regarding  matters  of  sex ;  and  that  chastity  is  enforced, 
on  married  women  at  least,  among  all  peoples.  While  these 
peculiar  traits  of  human  family  life  may  perhaps  in  part  be 
traced  to  peculiar  human  instincts,  yet  the  element  of  self-con- 
sciousness in  each  of  them  is  so  large  and  so  manifest  that  they 
may  be  safely  ascribed  largely  to  man's  intellectual  nature.  Thus 
the  human  family  life  illustrates  both  the  instinctive  origin  of 
human  association  and  its  modification  through  intellectual  ele- 
ments which  have  caused  it  to  vary  widely  from  the  primitive 
animal  type. 

Here  must  be  noticed  the  influence  of  the  prolongation  of 
human  infancy  upon  human  social  life.  This  purely  biological 
fact,  whose  importance  John  Fiske  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to,  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  both  the  instinctive  and  intel- 
lectual elements  in  human  association,  and  especially  on  human 
family  life.  We  have  already  noted  how  the  prolongation  of  the 
period  of  immaturity  of  offspring  affects  social  evolution  in 
general,  cementing  the  union  between  the  parents  and  giving 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  sympathetic  instincts  and 
emotions  within  the  family  group.  It  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to 
prolonged  human  infancy,  therefore,  that  we  have  regularly  in 
human  society  a  permanent  union  between  the  parents  lasting 
throughout  life;  permanent  sympathetic  relations  between  all 
members  of  a  family  group,  giving  rise  to  the  sentiment  of  blood 
kinship;  and  a  high  development  of  sympathetic  feeling  and 
altruism  in  human  society  generally.    It  is,  however,  often  over- 

'In  spite  of  the  recent  criticism  of  Westermarck's  theory  that  there  is  a 
special  instinct  in  man  preventing  incest  it  would  seem  that  his  theory  must  be 
accepted  in  a  modified  form  ;  for  the  criticism  comes  to  this,  that  there  is  an 
instinctive  tendency  in  human  beings  to  be  attracted  sexually  only  toward 
relatively  strange  and  unfamiliar  persons. 
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looked  that  the  prolonged  period  of  immaturity  in  man,  besides 
cementing  the  human  family  group  and  generating  altruism  in  an 
instinctive  way,  gives  opportunity  for  the  intellectual  elements 
in  human  association  to  assert  their  influence.  It  is  prolonged 
immaturity  which  makes  education  possible,  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  social  tradition  to  mold  each  individual  in  conformity 
with  the  habits  of  his  social  group.  Language  could  hardly  be 
transmitted,  and  could  not  be  developed  and  perfected  without 
prolonged  immaturity.  And  so  with  every  other  spiritual  pos- 
session of  humanity.  Abstract  thought,  religion,  government, 
and  moral  ideals  could  hardly  effectively  mold  individual  conduct 
or  influence  the  social  organization,  were  it  not  for  the  period  of 
relatively  prolonged  plastic  immaturity  through  which  every  indi- 
vidual passes.  Upon  this  biological  circumstance  depend,  there- 
fore, many  of  the  striking  features  of  human  social  life,  especially 
the  influence  of  intellectual  elements,  that  is,  plasticity  and  ulti- 
mately the  capacity  for  social  progress  itself. 

Other  peculiar  features  of  human  social  life,  which  by  some 
are  held  to  be  so  peculiar  as  to  make  human  society  in  a  class  by 
itself  and  not  comparable  with  animal  groups,  may  now  be 
quickly  disposed  of.  It  is  said  that  man  transforms  the  environ- 
ment while  the  environment  transforms  the  animal.^  While  the 
contrast  in  such  absolute  terms  is  not  justifiable,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  man's  growing  mastery  over  physical  nature  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  facts  of  human  social  life.  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  but  an  outgrowth  of  man's  power  of  abstract  thought 
together  with  that  vast  co-operation  which  human  science  and 
art  imply.  It  is  a  secondary,  then,  rather  than  a  primary  differ- 
ence between  human  and  animal  social  life.  Again,  the  existence 
of  a  conscious  social  morality  in  human  groups  has  been  claimed 
to  be  an  irreducible  difference  between  them  and  animal  groups. 
But  even  Aristotle  perceived  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
human  groups  possess  language  and  so  social  tradition,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  power  of  abstract  thought  to  form  ideals.  Organ- 
ized government  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  human  societies, 
although  not  all  possess  it.    But  organized  government  undoubt- 

•Ward,  Pure  Sociology,  p.  16, 
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edly  rests  upon  the  same  foundations  as  social  morality,  with 
perhaps  an  even  larger  rational  and  deliberative  element.  Finally, 
religion  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  all  human  groups  whatsoever, 
but  it  is  probably  a  product  of  the  interaction  of  man's  self- 
consciousness  and  reason  with  his  instinctive  life. 

To  sum  up :  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  social  develop- 
ment which  we  find  in  humanity  is  in  principle  the  same  as  the 
social  development  which  we  find  in  the  animals  below  man ;  that 
the  origin  of  human  society  is  in  the  instincts  established  by 
natural  selection  long  before  the  human  stage  was  reached, 
though  the  development  of  human  society  has  been  largely 
modified  by  intellectual  elements.  Though  these  intellectual  ele- 
ments are  important,  human  society  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
intellectual  construction  due  to  the  perception  of  the  utilities 
of  association.  It  is  not  a  contract,  as  was  once  thought, 
which  can  be  made  over  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  parties 
thereto;  neither  is  it  a  machine  of  the  gods  which  man  cannot 
modify.  Human  society  is  modifiable  in  the  same  sense  and  in 
the  same  degree  in  which  human  nature  is  modifiable.  While 
social  organization,  customs,  and  institutions  rest  fundamentally 
upon  instincts  which  have  grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
life-process,  these  instincts  and  the  habits  which  grow  out  of 
them  are  modifiable  by  intellectual  elements,  especially  in  the 
young.  Education  is  the  only  sure  means,  and  I  believe,  the  only 
safe  means,  of  social  reorganization. 
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I.  KOCHANOWSKI 
Member  ef  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology,  Paris 


Warsaw,  August  26 

Deeply  moved,  still  suffering  from  the  paralyzing  effect  which 
the  news  of  the  self-destruction  of  the  great  scholar  has  made 
upon  me,  I  write  these  lines. 

"Professor  Ludwig  Gumplowicz  and  his  wife  committed 
suicide  by  poison  today."  This  laconic  telegram  which  filled  the 
entire  civilized  world  with  reverent  awe  and  deeply  shocked  the 
heart  of  everyone  who  knew  the  deceased  more  closely,  relates 
the  tragic  final  chapter  of  the  life-history  of  as  great  a  thinker 
as  he  was  a  man. 

Without  as  yet  attempting  to  give  an  exhaustive  scientific 
valuation  of  the  departed,  I  will  here  only  try  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  torturing  riddles  of  his  life  and  death. 

Gumplowicz,  the  writer,  thinker,  philosopher,  sociologist, 
jurist,  and  historian,  was  an  uncompromising  pessimist;  Gum- 
plowicz, the  man,  was  inspired  by  an  idealism  that  knew  no 
bounds  in  the  renunciation  of  his  wants,  in  sacrifice,  and  the  love 
of  absolute  truth. 

His  students  called  him  an  angel,  and  this  title  was  no  ex- 
aggeration applied  to  a  man  who — without  willing  it — surrounded 
himself  with  the  halo  of  a  great  soul  and  a  noble  mind. 

Gumplowicz  died  for  his  beloved  wife,  who  adored  him,  to 
save  her  the  terrible  sight  of  his  agony,  the  sight  of  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  for  months  from  cancer 
of  the  tongue.  She  died  with  him.  The  heroic  pair  reached  the 
shore  of  the  great  silence  only  after  fifteen  years  of  deep  sad- 
ness over  the  death  of  their  son,  Dr.  Max  Gumplowicz,  who  had 
already  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation  and  departed  from 
hfe  voluntarily  (1894). 

^Reprint  from  the  Vienna  weekly  journal.  Die  Wage;  translated  by  Mrs. 
Johanna   Odenwald-Unger. 
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Before  he  had  reached  his  seventieth  birthday,  Gumplowicz 
laid  down  his  professorship  and  took  a  vacation.  On  this  same 
birthday  (March,  1908)  he  received  a  great  many  ovations, 
which,  with  wonted  modesty,  he  was  loath  to  accept.  Prominent 
men,  on  that  occasion,  emphasized  loudly,  in  spoken  and  written 
language,  their  gratefulness  and  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
activity  of  the  great  savant,  to  whom,  in  the  search  after  truth, 
no  labor  had  been  too  difficult,  and  who  had  defended  his  ideas 
bravely  and  unflinchingly.  In  his  honor  a  sociological  society 
was  founded  in  Graz  during  those  days. 

Sociology,  which  for  some  is  "natural  history"  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  man,  for  others  a  synthesis  of  the  most 
essential  historical  phenomena,  an  apex  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
social  sciences,  or  even  a  pure  historiosophy,  was  for  Gumplowicz 
a  science  which  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  investigation 
of  the  relations  common  to  the  social  groups  and  classes.  Start- 
ing from  this  foundation  he  devoted  himself  to  the  observation 
and  investigation  of  social  development  with  the  high  moral 
impartiality  of  the  searcher  after  truth. 

Science  (sociology)  [writes  Gumplowicz]  does  not  belong  to  any  particu- 
lar camp;  it  is  not,  indeed,  a  fighting  party  at  all,  it  is  an  observation 
tower,  a  lookout,  from  which  the  movements  of  the  fighting  parties  may 
be  investigated.  Its  purpose  is  not  victory,  but  knowledge;  it  should  be 
beyond  partiality." 

And  he  knew  very  well  the  invincible  obstacles  standing  in 
the  way  of  the  valuation  of  social  events,  for  he  wrote : 

No  chemist  would  ask  whether  oxygen  did  well  in  uniting  with  hydro- 
gen, or  whether  it  is  right  in  mixing  with  quicksilver.  No  astronomer 
would  ask,  whether  the  moon,  in  appearing  between  sun  and  earth  is  worthy 
of  praise  or  blame — but  no  historian  could  be  found  who  would  consider  it 
unjustified  to  judge  about  the  "right"  or  "wrong"  action  of  King  X  or 
Minister  Y;  who  would  refrain  from  praise  or  blame  in  the  conception  of 
any  action  whatever. 

While  Auguste  Comte,  who  regarded  sociology  as  a  natural 
science  of  society,  could  not  keep  up  this  standpoint  in  his  own 
writings,  and  while  Herbert  Spencer,  who  warned  so  frequently 
and  insistently  as  to  the  danger  of  subjectivity  in  sociological  in- 
vestigation, nevertheless  fell  a  prey  to  the  temptations  of  the 
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one-sided  interests  of  the  Manchester  school  and  of  capitalism, 
Gumplowicz  insisted  that  sociology  as  a  science  must  be  kept  free 
from  the  yoke  of  the  subjective  conception  of  the  political  and 
moral  sciences. 

Did  he  believe  in  the  realization  of  this  ideal  ? 

No,  but  he  loved  it  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  noble  soul, 
and  this,  perhaps,  characterizes  better  than  anything  else  the 
nature  of  this  scientific  standpoint  and  the  high  dignity  of  that 
standard  to  which  he  remained  true  to  the  end.  His  innermost 
conviction  commanded  him  to  announce  the  idea,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  subjectivism  would  always  remain  the  source  of  the  com- 
mon mistakes  and  errors  in  the  investigation  of  truth  in  so  far  as 
"the  individual  (i.  e.,  the  savant)  acts  as  it  is,  and  it  is  such,  as  its 
own  milieu  has  created  it;"  but  at  the  same  time  idealism  whis- 
pered in  his  ear:  "sociology  must  investigate  the  movements  of 
the  fighting  parties  and  the  laws  of  these  movements  from  an 
impartial  standpoint." 

Among  sociologists  the  one  whom  Gumplowicz  valued  most 
highly  was  Gustav  Ratzenhofer  who  died  in  1904.  Not  long 
ago  he  gave  a  flattering  analysis  of  his  system  in  the  Warsaw 
Historical  Review^  (Polish).  Gumplowicz'  high  appreciation  of 
the  ideas  of  the  philosopher,  Ratzenhofer,  has  its  source  in  the 
spiritual  kinship  of  these  two  savants;  and  this  kinship  was  the 
result  of  certain  cultural  qualities  of  the  "Zeitgeist"  which  called 
into  being  such  men  as  Carlo  Cattaneo,  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
Gustav  Ratzenhofer,  and  Ludwig  Gumplowicz.  All  these  men, 
though  independent  of  each  other,  choosing  different  paths,  turn- 
ing their  eyes  into  different  directions,  yet  all  were  trying  to 
reach  the  same  aim,  namely  a  revaluation  of  those  social  moral 
values  which,  being  looked  upon  by  humanity  as  fixed,  unalterable, 
and  invulnerable,  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  modem  intellect;  all 
these  men,  similar  in  their  starting-points  and  yet  independent  of 
each  other,  will  be  added,  as  chosen  sons  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
to  that  society  of  mighty  minds  who,  on  the  wings  of  genius,  soar 
high  up  into  the  future  of  the  centuries  and  generations,  and  if  in 
this  respect  Carlo  Cattaneo  was  an  eclectic  sui  generis,  Nietzsche 

'Przeglad  Historycsny,  Vol.  VI   (Warsaw,   1908). 
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a  psychologist  of  humanity,  and  Ratzenhofer  a  philosopher  of  its 
development  sub  specie  aeternitatis,  Gumplowicz,  who  remained 
true  to  the  subject  of  social  groups  and,  therefore,  limited  the 
direction  of  his  studies  most  carefully,  Gumplowicz  was  the  first 
great  scholar  who  conceived  of  the  events  which  seem  to  form 
the  essence  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  state  as  taking 
place  with  strictest  precision  and  the  most  systematic  exactness. 
His  chief  merit,  therefore,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  power- 
ful influence  which  he  exerted  upon  the  political  sciences.  In  his 
works  he  threw  light  on  the  essential  basis  of  these  sciences  from 
the  standpoint  of  sociology  and  its  wealth  of  material  gathered 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  he  subjected  them  to  a  sharp  criticism 
and  careful  investigation.  Great  changes  are  never  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  a  single  individual;  even  the  greatest 
individuals  can  serve  only  as  guides  to  further  individual  and 
collective  labor.  It  was  the  imperishable  merit  of  Gumplowicz  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  of  European  savants  to  attempt  a 
liberation  of  the  political  sciences  from  the  misty  regions  of  the 
"juristic  state"  ("Rechtsstaat") — a  juristical  speculation  par  ex- 
cellence, possessing  from  the  very  first  its  special  scholastic  style. 
To  the  brilliant  studies  of  this  great  scholar  who  considered  the 
"state"  as  a  world  in  itself,  capable  of  being  analyzed,  investi- 
gated, and  determined  almost  exclusively  within  its  own  limits 
and  by  its  own  parts,  and  who  brought  to  his  studies  a  compre- 
hensive sociological  basis,  this  "state"  revealed  itself  as  a  single 
link  in  the  chain  of  social  phenomena. 

Ludwig  Gumplowicz  was  born  on  March  9,  1838,  in  Krakau, 
the  child  of  a  prominent  Polish  family  of  Jewish  origin.  He 
studied  in  1858-61  in  the  universities  of  Krakau  and  Vienna. 
Already  in  i860  he  began  his  journalistic  career,  and  from  1869- 
74  he  edited  his  own  magazine  Kraj  (the  Country)  which  had 
been  founded  by  Prince  Sapicka.  In  1875 — ^t  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven — he  entered  the  University  of  Graz  as  lecturer  in  the  science 
of  administration  ("Verwaltungslehre")  and  Austrian  admin- 
istrative law,  was  professor  extraordinary  at  the  same  university 
in  1882,  ordinary  professor  in  1893,  and  resigned  in  1908,  after 
thirty  years'  academic  activity.     His  first  sociological  work  was 
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Race  and  State  (1875)  the  title  of  which  was  afterward  changed 
into  The  Sociological  Idea  of  the  State  (1881),  and  reappeared 
lately,  enlarged,  as  General  State  Law  ("Allgemeines  Staats- 
recht")  (1907).  How  much  Gumplowicz  advanced  the  develop- 
ment of  sociology  is  proved  by  the  unusual  circulation  of  his 
works.  The  Sociological  Idea  of  the  State  and  the  Outlines  of 
Sociology  have  appeared  in  two,  the  Austrian  State  Law  and 
General  State  Law  in  three,  German  editions.  Many  of  his  larger 
works,  as,  for  instance,  the  Outlines  of  Sociology,  Austrian  State 
Law,  The  Race  Struggle,  Sociological  Essays,  Sociology  and 
Politics,  and  others,  have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
Besides  the  Germans  and  Poles,  in  whose  language  Gumplowicz 
wrote  his  books  himself,  the  English,  French,  Italians,  Japanese, 
Roumanians,  Russians,  and  Spaniards  have  endeavored  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  works  of  this  great  thinker  in  their 
own  language.  A  number  of  valuable,  characteristic  essays  of  the 
departed,  which  deserve  to  be  collected,  have  appeared  in  numer- 
ous papers,  reviews,  and  technical  journals  in  his  own  and  in 
foreign  countries.  In  the  last  few  years  Gumplowicz  has  chiefly 
favored  the  Vienna  paper  Die  Wage,  Eleutheropulos'  Monats- 
schrift  fUr  Soziologie,  the  Beilagen  zur  Miinchener  Allgemeinen 
Zeitung,  and  the  Warsaw  Przeglad  Historyczny  which,  in  its  next 
number,  will  publish  his  last  essay  on  "Sociology  and  Politics." 

Gumplowicz  possessed  to  the  last  a  wealth  of  youthful 
strength  of  mind  which  surprised  everybody.  When,  as  in  each 
year,  I  visited  him  on  July  18  in  Graz,  he  showed,  though  suffer- 
ing from  a  cruel  disease,  the  liveliest  interest  in  science  and  its 
mission.  He  seemed  much  concerned  over  the  Congress  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Sociology  in  Bern,  which  had  then 
but  recently  adjourned. 

"Sociology  is  not  exactly  his  creation,"  writes  Professor  Dr. 
A.  Eleutheropulos,  "for  it  is  a  genuine  science  and  a  science  is  not 
born  like  a  child,  but  develops  gradually  like  a  crystal.  But 
Gumplowicz  is  one  of  the  few,  who  have  helped  the  formation 
of  these  crystals." 

May  earth  be  lighter  to  him  than  life,  for  which  he  achieved 
and  yet  suffered  so  much ! 


LUDWIG  GUMPLOWICZ 


LESTER  F.  WARD 


A  great  sociological  light  was  extinguished  when,  on  August 
20  last,  Ludwig  Gumplowicz  ceased  to  exist.  The  double  suicide 
of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  accomplished  wife,  Franciska,  is 
now  well  known  to  the  world.  It  was  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part 
of  both,  without  any  brain-softening  or  the  slightest  tinge  of 
an  unbalanced  mental  state  on  the  part  of  either.  They  were  a 
devoted  couple,  and  his  prolonged  sacrifice  for  her  during  so 
many  years  of  her  invalid  life  would  form  the  subject  for  a 
romance  of  heroism,  could  it  be  written.  Life  for  either  without 
the  other  was  impossible,  and  the  dread  malady  would  soon,  as 
both  knew,  have  left  her  alone.  Simultaneous  death  was  far 
preferable.  Nietzsche  says  that  the  suicide  displays  such  hero- 
ism that  he  almost  deserves  to  live.  Never  was  this  more  true 
than  in  the  present  case. 

As  one  of  the  certainly  very  few  Americans  who  knew  Gum- 
plowicz personally,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  a  duty  to  join  in 
the  general  expression  of  regret  at  his  loss.  But  his  work  was 
certainly  done,  and  his  tragic  end  only  prevented  a  far  sadder 
one  by  a  few  months  at  most.  He  had  passed  his  seventy-first 
year,  and  even  good  health  would  not  have  preserved  him  for 
science  many  more  active  years.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  for 
being  reconciled  to  the  fact  as  it  has  transpired. 

The  readers  of  this  Journal  know^  that  I  took  special  pains 
to  journey  from  Vienna  to  Graz  in  1903  on  purpose  to  meet  him 
and  thresh  but  face  to  face  some  of  the  problems  that  we  had 
long  been  discussing  in  letters.  He  has  been  called  a  pessimist, 
and  perhaps  deserved  the  name,  but  one  passage  in  the  article 
of  his  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  well  describes  himself ;  and 
never  will  it  be  more  appropriate  to  repeat  it  than  now.    He  says : 

When  we  speak  of  "pessimists,"  we  think  of  morose  growlers  who  are 
always  cursing  and  never  satisfied;  while  we  mean  by  "optimists"   people 

^  See  the  issue  of  March,  1905,  p.  645. 
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who  are  content  with  themselves  and  the  world.  This  association  of  ideas 
is  far  from  exact.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  are  precisely  the  reverse. 
The  pessimist  in  world-philosophy  is  usually  an  optimist  in  life.  The 
troublous  course  of  the  world  does  not  surprise  him ;  he  expects  nothing 
better;  he  knows  that  the  world  is  evil,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Thus 
he  has  no  ground  whatever  for  being  unsatisfied  with  life;  it  is  as  it 
always  was,  and  always  will  be.  He  enjoys  des  Lebens  Unverstand  as  a 
comedy  of  nature.  The  case  is  different  with  the  optimist  in  world-phi- 
losophy. Convinced  that  things  may  be  better  if  man  will  only  better 
himself,  he  stumbles  against  rude  disappointments  at  every  step,  and  he  is 
constantly  complaining  that  men,  and  with  them  life  itself,  is  ever  failing 
to  make  improvement.  In  eternal  expectation  of  better  times,  he  experiences 
constantly  new  disappointments  and  falls  from  one  despair  into  another. 
The  optimist  in  world-philosophy  usually  presents  to  us  in  life  the  picture 
called  up  by  the  word  "pessimist."' 

Conformably  to  this  general  description  I  found  him  the 
gentlest  of  men,  the  type  of  kindly  suavity  and  apparent  content- 
ment with  his  lot,  which  was  hard  even  then,  as  he  was  absolutely 
confined  to  Graz  and  to  the  tender  care  of  his  beloved  invalid 
wife.  As  to  the  latter,  I  was  unable  to  see  her  on  that  occasion, 
as  her  health  did  not  permit,  but  three  years  later,  when  I  again 
visited  Graz  and  enjoyed  a  second  prolonged  interview  with 
Gumplowicz,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  her  a  few  minutes 
in  the  park  and  converse  with  her.  She  was  a  highly  cultivated 
and  refined  lady  with  a  well-stored  mind  and  charming  manners, 
speaking  French  without  the  slightest  accent.  I  could  well 
understand  his  devotion  to  such  a  person. 

It  was  he  who  had  prevailed  upon  the  Wagner  Publishing 
House  in  Innsbruck  to  publish  Mrs.  Johanna  Odenwald-Unger's 
German  translation  of  my  Pure  Sociology,  and  had  also  volun- 
teered to  correct  the  proofs.  I  visited  Innsbruck  in  1906  while 
the  work  was  in  press,  and  went  thence  to  Graz.  He  saw  the 
work  through  and  in  his  many  letters  evinced  a  profound  interest 
in  my  views,  though  often  so  much  opposed  to  his  own. 

Toward  the  end  of  1907  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  in  a 
letter  dated  November  15,  1907,  he  mentions  it  and  says:  "The 
doctor  describes  my  condition  as  'nervous  prostration  in  conse- 
quence of  a  nervous  shock,'  "  but  he  did  not  intimate  at  that  time 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  643,  644. 
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anything  more  definite,  although  it  seems  that  a  council  of  doctors 
had  pronounced  his  case  one  of  cancer  of  the  tongue.  In  another 
letter  dated  February  i,  1908,  he  writes: 

My  seventieth  year  is  giving  me  some  very  unpleasant  experiences,  but 

I  am   not   sick,   and  moreover   I   am   a   perfectly   free  man I   have 

promised  myself  now  to  make  up  something  of  what  I  have  been  neglecting 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  domain  of  sociology — and  therefore,  first  of 
all,  to  occupy  myself  with  your  sociology  (which  is  really  a  cosmology)  is 
something  that  I  greatly  desired.  The  correction  of  the  proofs  is  a  very 
agreeable  (and  now  almost  my  only)  occupation. 

It  was  in  his  letter  of  October  24,  1908,  that  he  first  explained 
to  me  the  nature  of  the  "nervous  shock"  of  a  year  previous.  In 
that  letter  he  says : 

Things  are  going  better  with  me  now,  and  they  were  really  bad  only 
in  the  opinion  of  the  doctors,  who  appear  to  have  been  mistaken.  This 
is  the  way  it  was :  At  the  end  of  1907,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  made 
by  the  sharp  corner  of  a  tooth  there  was  formed  a  small  scar  and  swelling 
on  the  tongue.  The  physicians  suspected  a  carcinoma  and  advised  an  opera- 
tion. I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  it,  and  was  resolved  to  take  my  life 
in  case  the  opinion  of  the  doctors  should  be  proved  correct.  However, 
such  was  not  the  case.  Since  the  vote  of  the  doctors  ten  months  have 
elapsed  and  no  single  symptom  of  carcinoma  has  shown  itself^-on  the 
contrary  the  swelling  has  diminished,  and  I  find  myself  quite  well. 

Alas !  it  was  he  who  was  mistaken. 

My  last  letter  from  him  is  dated  March  28,  1909.  Pure 
Sociology  was  out  (the  German  edition),  and  he  had  offered  to 
revise  the  manuscript  of  Mrs.  Unger's  German  translation  of 
Applied  Sociology,  not  yet  finished.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  he 
says: 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  survive  the  appearance  of  your  Angewandte 
Soziologie,  for  I  am  in  a  bad  way — my  wife  also,  who  thanks  you  heartily 
for  your  friendly  words,  is  very  poorly,  so  that  we  are  both  thinking  more 
of  the  other  side  {an's  Jenseits  denken),  and  life  is  a  burden  to*  us.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  must  close  this  letter  with  such  bad  news  about  myself, 
but  I  do  not  consider  my  situation  as  at  all  tragic,  for  I  have  already 
reached  my  seventy-second  year.  I  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my 
Rasscnkampf  appear  in  the  second  edition  (after  26  years!),  and  before  my 
departure  I  shall  leave  to  the  world  still  another  little  Sozialphilosophie — 
my  swan  song. 
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The  new  Rassenkampf  with  all  his  early  papers  appended,  in 
which  he  first  set  forth  his  great  theory  in  1875,  reached  me  on 
May  27.  This  work,  as  he  told  me  at  the  beginning  of  our  cor- 
respondence, contains  his  "system."  His  other  numerous  works 
are  only  amplifications  of  it.  No  one  understands  Gumplowicz 
who  has  not  read  his  Rassenkampf.  The  Schwafiengesang  I 
have  not  yet  seen.  I  acknowledged  the  former  with  hearty  con- 
gratulations, but  I  was  then  just  leaving  for  Europe,  and  I  re- 
ceived no  further  word  from  him.  Mrs.  Unger,  however, 
received  a  short  pathetic  note  from  him  dated  August  8  (twelve 
days  before  the  fatal  act)  which  she  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
see.  He  tells  her  that  it  will  be  his  last  letter  to  her  and  that  he 
writes  it  with  great  effort.  He  makes  a  suggestion  regarding  the 
English  translation  of  the  Rassenkampf  (undertaken  by  Mrs. 
Unger  some  time  ago  from  the  original  edition,  but  not  com- 
pleted), sends  his  greetings  to  her,  and  in  a  postscript,  to  me. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Bern  Congress  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Sociology  on  August  21,  a  postal  card  to  him  was 
circulated  and  packed  with  signatures  of  admiring  friends.  I 
made  mine  so  plain  that  he  could  not  overlook  it. 

Thus  has  passed  from  our  midst  a  striking  figure,  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  theories  and  original  ideas,  will 
ever  stand  as  a  prominent  landmark  in  the  history  of  sociology. 
The  heaviest  obligation  under  which  sociologists  now  rest,  and 
the  one  which  is  most  neglected,  is  that  of  recognizing,  appre- 
ciating, and  utilizing  the  work  of  their  fellow-sociologists,  and 
that  of  Ludwig  Gumplowicz  deserves  this  honor  as  fully  as  any 
other  work  done  in  this  field. 
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Social  Organization^  a  Study  of  the  Larger  Mind.    By  Charles 

HoRTON    CooLEY.      New    York:    Scribners,    1909.      Pp. 

xvii+426. 

Designed  from  the  standpoint  of  method  to  place  in  a  larger 

setting  the  social  person  treated  in  the  author's  Human  Nature  and 

the  Social  Order,  this  second  volume  is  even  more  striking  as  a 

survey  of  modern  society  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

In  a  way  the  book  is  a  series  of  lucid  and  discriminatmg  essays  upon 

the  chief  social  problems  of  the  day.     But  it  is  more,  for  running 

through  the  whole  is  a  ^leory  which  gives  unity  to  a  wide  range 

of  topics.     The  thesis  workeH  out  in  the  earlier  volume  that  indi-' 

t/  vidual  and  society  are  both  abstractions  from  a  single  life  process, 

is  reiterated  and  amplified  in  the  later.    To  this  theory  is  added  the 

leading  idea  that  grganization  is  the  clue  to  social  evolution  and 

the  hope  of  future  progress. 

Thirty-seven  chapters,  grouped  into  five  parts,  deal  consecutively 
with  face-to- face  groups  which  are  described  as  the  source  of 
primary  ideals,  e.  g.,  loyalty,  truth,  service,  lawfulness,  etc. ;  show 
how  by  communication  these  groups  are  unified  over  vast  areas 
and  how  public  opinion  is  co-operatively  created  by  leaders  and  the 
masses ;  then  analyze  castes  and  classes  with  discussions  of  capital- 
istic ascendency,  organization  of  workers,  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  the  character  of  class  hostility;  next  define  institutions  in  rela- 
tion to  individuals,  to  progress,  and  to  disorganization  with  special 
reference  to  the  family,  the  church,  business,  education,  and  art; 
and  finally  treat  the  public  will  as  a  slowly  emerging  force,  finding 
only  partial  expression  in  government,  and  groping  toward  a  more 

'  rational  guidance  of  social  evolution.  Within  the  limits  of  a  survey 
so  comprehensive  scores  of  social  situations  are  legitimately  men- 
tioned, used  by  way  of  illustration,  or  discussed.  There  are  no 
ideas  which  could  be  called  striking,  and  few  if  any  that  are  new  or 

I  original,  but  they  all  gain  clearness  and  meaning  from  the  setting  in 
which  they  are  placed.  This  is  not  to  deny  to  the  author  freshness 
of  treatment  and  charm  of  style.    His  manifest  aim  is  not  research 
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but  the  organization  of  ideas  more  or  less  familiar.  His  English 
recalls  Bagehot  and  Balfour  rather  than  Spencer  and  Ward. 

Professor  Cooley  is  emphatic  about  the  nature  of  the  public 
mind  and  of  public  opinion.  "Descartes  might  have  said  we  think, 
cogitamus,  on  as  good  grounds  as  he  said  cogito"  (p.  9).  One 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  differences,  dissensions,  and  conflicts  in 
social  groups,  or  look  for  identity,  like-mindedness,  constant 
consensus.  "The  unity  of  the  social  mind  consists  not  in  agreement 
but  in  organization"  (p.  4),  although  in  order  that  minds  may  influ- 
ence each  other  and  so  co-operate  there  must  of  course  be  an  under- 
lying likeness  of  nature.  "That  all  minds  are  different  is  a  condition, 
not  an  obstacle  to  the  unity  that  consists  in  a  differentiated  and  co- 
operative life"  (p.  11).  This  is  a  frank  way  of  meeting  the  common 
objection  that  the  social  mind  never  achieves  more  than  a  partial 
unanimity,  is  often  a  majority  lording  it  over  a  minority.  Conscious- 
ness  is  said  to  have  three  phases:  self-consciousness  or  what  I  think 
of  myself;  social  consciousness  (in  its  individual  aspect)  or  what 
I  think  of  other  people;  and  public  consciousness,  or  a  collective 
view  of  the  foregoing  as  organized  in  a  communicating  group"  (p. 
12).  It  is  hard  to  see  where  this  third  form  would,  have  its  seat. 
There  seems  to  be  danger  of  objectifying  such  a  concept  until  it 
becomes  a  thing  abstract  and  lifeless.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Zeitgeist  and  other  elusive  notions  of  the  early  Volkerpsychologie. 
If  Professor  Cooley  regards  this  "collective  view"  as  a  phase  of 
personal  consciousness  the  terms  are  not  happy  and  are  open  to 
the  charge  of  vagueness. 

While  Professor  Cooley  is  in  close  accord  with  contemporary 
psychological  sociology,  he  differs  suggestively  at  several  points  in 
his  interpretations.  He  is  for  example  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
distinction  insisted  upon  by  Tarde  and  adopted  heartily  by  Ross, 
between  tradition  and  convention.  It  is  only  the  rapidity  of  modem 
communication  which  seems  to  create  this  contrast  between  "look- 
ing backward"  and  "looking  sideways."  Within  a  group  a  tradition 
is  also  a  convention,  and  conventions  must  also  be  traditions  (p. 
337).  As  to  the  relative  susceptibility  of  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tions to  the  crowd  influence,  Professor  Cooley  takes  issue  squarely 
with  Ross.  The  former  regards  country-folk  as  more  easily  swept 
away  by  the  mob  spirit.  Ross  declares  the  city  crowd  is  less  likely 
to  keep  its  head.^    Again  Professor  Cooley  objects  to  the  view  that 

^Social  Psychology,  p.  58. 
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the  person  has  gradually  developed  out  of  the  group  in  which  he 
was  originally  wholly  submerged.  "There  was  never  a  time  when, 
as  we  sometimes  read,  'personality  emerged'"  (p.  iii).  This  is  to 
confuse  a  subordination  to  group  organization  with  all  lack  of  self- 
assertion,  declares  the  author.  Poverty  is  described  as  unfitness, 
but  "in  a  social  and  not  a  biological  sense"  (p.  296).  It  is  the  well- 
to-do  classes  that  are  biologically  unfit  (p.  295).  The  idea  of  an 
average  or  commonplace  mind — a  "mean  between  the  higher  and 
lower  intelligence  making  up  the  group"  (p.  123) — seems  to  Pro- 
fessor Cooley  fallacious.  To  suppose  that  any  average  opinion  can 
be  struck  at  a  given  time  with  regard  to  a  question  of  current 
moment  is,  it  is  true,  absurd.  Leadership,  prestige,  and  suggestion 
do  not  function  in  such  fashion.  But  surely  Professor  Cooley  does 
not  mean  to  deny  that  every  enduring  group  tends  to  produce  a 
type  of  habit  and  sentiment  which  represents  "mores"  common  to 
the  broad  medial  zone  of  the  society  concerned.  In  this  sense  there 
are  in  every  group  typical,  average  persons  reacting  to  stimuli  in 
like  and  predictible  ways.  Professor  Cooley  combats  the  "dead- 
level"  theory  which  DeTocqueville  associated  with  democracy,  and 
which  modern  communication,  by  the  rapid  diffusion  of  uniform 
suggestions,  is  supposed  to  create.  There  are  said  to  be  "two  kinds 
of  individuality,  one  of  isolation  and  one  of  choice — modern  condi- 
tions foster  the  latter  while  they  efface  the  former"  (p.  93).  That 
is,  provincialism  is  doomed  while  the. swift  diffusion  of  countless 
ideas  increases  the  chance  of  discovemg  and  developing  special 
aptitudes  and  latent  variations. 

In  his  discussion  of^classes  Professor  Cooley  avoids  on  the  one 
hand  the  blind  complaisancy  which  denies  their  existence,  and  on 
the  other  the  Marxian  nightmare  which  pictures  our  society  on  the 
verge  of  a  relentless  class-conflict.  Classes  are  distinguished  from 
castes.  It  is  the  latter  which  might  bring  on  revolution.  So  long 
as  competition  rather  than  inheritance  determines  social  classifica- 
tion, our  society  is  safe.  Indeed,  a  measure  of  class  spirit  is  a  source 
of  social  efficiency.  "The  various  functions  of  life  require  special 
influences  and  organization,  and  without  some  class  spirit,  some 
specialty  in  traditions  and  standards,  nothing  is  well  performed" 
(p.  209).  The  author  sees  as  the  chief  protection  against  the  menace 
of  caste  (a)  the  growth  of  a  democratic  spirit  of  service  which 
pervades  all  classes  and  (&)  the  ambitions  of  young  men  who  insist 
on  opportunity  to  rise  and  resent  a  thwarting  rigidity  in  the  social 
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system.  The  distinction  between  individual  freedom  and  class  free- 
dom makes  itself  increasingly  apparent  in  American  society.  In 
the  old  days  classes  were  represented  as  stages  through  which  the 
ambitious  individual  rises  triumphantly.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  with  us  as  with  older  societies  the  many  must  remain 
within  the  limits  of  a  more  and  more  rigid  status  and  that  new 
problems  are  involved.  Professor  Cooley  states  this  forcefully: 
"The  question  of  freedom,  as  applied  to  class  conditions,  has  two 
somewhat  distinct  aspects :  ( i )  Freedom  to  rise  from  one  class  into 
another;  (2)  freedom  of  classes — not  opportunity  to  get  out  of 
them  but  to  be  something  in  them"  (p.  246). 

The  author's  discussion  of  democracy  affords  a  typical  example 
of  the  way  in  which  he  presents  familiar  ideas  in  a  vivid,  effective 
fashion.  Rejecting  the  idea  that  the  masses  at  a  given  time  are 
able  critically  to  analyze  and  rationally  to  meet  complex  situations. 
Professor  Cooley  describes  democracy  in  this  summary  fashion: 
"They  (the  undistinguished  masses  of  the  people)  contribute  senti- 
ment and  common-sense,  which  gives  momentum  and  general 
direction  to  progress,  and,  as  regards  particulars,  finds  its  way  by 
a  shrewd  choice  of  leaders"  (p.  148).  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
anywhere  a  more  compact  statement  of  the  newer  interpretation  of 
democracy.  Professor  Cooley  displays  the  utmost  faith  in  popular 
government  and  asserts  that  the  discussion  of  other  forms  of  politi- 
cal control  has  become  wholly  academic.  He  does  not  close  his  eyes 
however  to  the  obstacles  which  democracy  confronts.  He  shows 
this  clearly  in  his  calm,  penetrating,  and  tolerant  discussion  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  capitalist  class.  His  treatment  of  this  ascendency 
is  a  singularly  keen  and  clear  piece  of  analysis.  The  subject  of 
disorganization  occupies  four  chapters  which  set  forth  in  consider- 
able detail  the  consequences  of  social  readjustment  to  the  rapidly 
shifting  conditions  which  modern  life  presents.  The  philosophy  of 
poverty  which  Professor  Cooley  outlines  is  in  close  accord  with  the 
recently  published  lectures  of  Professor  Devine  on  the  "Causes  of 
Misery."  By  both  men  a  large  percentage  of  responsibility  is  shifted 
from  the  individual  to  society,  and  the  need  for  better  adjustment 
and  organization  is  emphatically  asserted.  The  reader  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  by  the  balanced  judgment  and  tolerant  spirit  which 
Professor  Cooley  brings  to  his  work.  He  does  not  falter  or  avoid 
the  issue.  His  judgments  are  stated  with  definiteness  and  with 
courage  but  he  never  forgets  that  human  nature  is  a  product  as  well 
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as  a  factor.  "Human  nature,  it  appears,  is  very  much  the  same  in 
those  we  reckon  sinners  as  in  ourselves.  Good  and  evil  are  always 
intimately  bound  up  together ;  no  sort  of  men  are  chiefly  given  over 
to  conscious  badness;  and  to  abuse  men  or  groups  in  the  large  is 
unjust  and  generally  futile"  (p.  15). 

It  is  not  easy  to  sum  up  in  a  paragraph  the  purpose  and  value  of 
a  book  like  Social  Organization.  It  is  not  primarily  a  textbook, 
although  it  will  prove  valuable  as  collateral  reading  in  courses  on 
social  theory.  It  lacks  on  the  one  hand  the  technical  arrangement 
and  apparatus  for  the  work  of  the  classroom,  and  on  the  other  the 
"source"  material  now  so  much  in  demand  to  supplement  library 
facilities.  Nor  can  the  volume  be  regarded  as  research  in  social - 
psychology  or  psychological  sociology.  This  statement  should  per- 
haps be  qualified  to  this  extent.  As  an  illuminating  organization 
of  material  generally  familiar  it  does  constitute  a  contribution.  The 
chief  service  of  the  book  will  be  to  present  to  reflective  readers 
who  are  likely  to  be  repelled  by  technical  sociology  a  clear  and  con- 
vincing interpretation  of  modern  life  in  terms  of  the  new  psychology, 
personal  and  social.  In  his  two  volumes  Human  Nature  and  the 
Social  Order  and  Social  Organization  Professor  Cooley  has  given 
to  the  public  the  best  statement  of  the  newer  social  philosophy  that 
has  yet  been  written.  For  this  service  he  deserves  the  gratitude  not 
only  of  intelligent  lay  readers  but  of  professional  psychologists  and 
sociologists  as  well. 

George  E.  Vincent 


The  Ethics  of  Progress,  or  the  Theory  and  the  Practice  by 

Which  Civilization  Proceeds.    By  Charles  F.  Dole.    New 

York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1909.     Pp.  398.     $1.50. 

Dr.    Dole   is   among   our   most   enlightened   and    enlightening 

preachers  of  righteousness.    It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  in 

his  writings  which  is  not,  "for  substance  of  doctrine,"  wholesome. 

The  present  book  is  not  only  no  exception,  but  it  is  an  evident 

illustration  of  the  rule.     Everything  in  it,  beginning  with   Part 

III,  would  do  good  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  college  age  or 

older,  in  or  out  of  college,  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  read  it, 

Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  the  reasoning  in  Parts  I 

and  II. 
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The  writer  who  today  presumes  to  raise  the  question  of  "the 
ground  of  authority"  (p.  8)  in  morals,  has  the  choice  between 
taking  refuge  in  one  of  the  speculative  systems  and  frankly  occu- 
pying and  defending  a  very  lonesome  position.  As  is  so  often  the 
case  in  periods  of  transition,  Dr.  Dole  does  not  commit  himself  dis- 
tinctly to  either  alternative.  He  is  not  aware  of  this  failure.  He 
lacks  neither  the  courage  nor  the  sincerity  of  his  perceptions,  but 
with  all  his  modemness  he  has  not  sufficiently  broken  with  tra- 
dition to  see  the  whole  length  to  which  his  method  must  lead. 

In  a  word.  Dr.  Dole,  in  spite  of  himself,  does  too  much  trying 
to  save  the  face  of  absolutistic,  solipsistic,  subjectivistic  ethical 
theories.  Why  waste  strength  resurrecting  that  futile  Kantian 
wraith  "the  good  will"  (chap,  iv)  ?  Why  not  let  it  go  the  way  of 
that  other  ghostly  delusion,  "the  economic  man"?  Everybody  who 
thinks  things  through,  and  Dr.  Dole  certainly  belongs  to  the  guild, 
knows  that  the  decisive  factor  in  our  estimate  of  willing  is  our 
appraisal  of  all  the  consequences  which  can  be  connected  with  it. 
We  neither  do  nor  can  value  an  act  of  will  without  making  this 
element  the  ultimate  arbiter.  What  is  the  good  of  downing  "utili- 
tarianism" in  Part  I  (chap,  iii),  when  we  are  going  to  say,  on  p. 
153,  "That  must  be  best  which  is  the  highest  utility,  and  right  is  the 
straightest  line  to  the  best"?  What  doth  it  profit  us  in  the  direc- 
tion of  clarified  ideas,  if  the  downing  is  apparently  done  by  down- 
ing hedonism  (Part  I,  chap,  v),  when  the  trick  is  turned  (I  do  not 
mean  that  the  author  consciously  juggles)  by  leaving  the  impres- 
sion (in  spite  of  the  qualification  on  p.  35)  that  hedonism  is  all 
there  is  to  utilitarianism?  Was  utilitarianism  after  Bentham  and 
James  Mill  as  hedonistic  as  before,  and  if  so  did  it  remain  so  after 
the  younger  Mill?  Why  darken  counsel  any  longer  with  attempts 
to  rehabilitate  attitudes,  and  subjective  states,  and  scales  of  motives, 
as  ultimate  measures  of  good  and  bad,  when  our  most  genuine  in- 
sight expresses  itself  in  the  formulas,  "Right  is  a  mode  of  effi- 
ciency" (p.  148),  or  "Virtue  is  ....  that  which  fits  men  together" 
(p.  151),  or  "Right  is  the  method  by  which  we  bring  about  social 
welfare"  (p.  146)  ?  Why  not  out  with  it  plainly.  Right  is  that 
which  works,  and  then  take  up  the  full-grown  man's  burden  of 
putting  the  veritable  content  into  that  "works"  ?  After  much  rins- 
ing-out of  old  introspective  and  deductive  bottles.  Dr.  Dole  doesn't 
really  try  to  make  them  hold  his  new  wine.  He  recalls  their  labels 
now  and  then,  but  the  real  stuflf  is  carried  elsewhere.    No  single  norm 
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so  distinctly  differentiates  mediaevalism  from  modernism  in  ethics  as 
the  appeal  to  results  from  the  premature  decisions  of  categories. 
Why  not  raise  this  standard  in  the  open,  and  defend  it  against  all 
comers?  Albion  W.  Small 


The  Great  White  Plague.  By  Edward  O.  Otis,  M.D.  New 
York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  321. 
This  treatise  was  prepared  by  a  scientific  specialist  for  popular 
use.  It  discusses  the  nature,  causes,  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
in  a  direct,  plain,  and  impressive  manner  and  offers  wise  practical 
suggestions  for  treatment  at  home  and  in  workplaces.  It  would 
have  been  more  effective  in  some  places  if  it  had  illustrations,  and 
the  economic  basis  for  the  conflict  with  disease  might  have  been 
more  fully  treated.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  an  excellent  book  for  the 
purpose.  C.  R.  Henderson 


Les  reflexions  de  Monsieur  Houlette.    Par  Francois  de  Witt- 
GuizoT.     Paris,  Perrin  et  Cie.     Paris,  1909.     Pp.  294. 

The  literary  interest  of  this  volume  lies  in  the  concrete  fiction 
form  and  charming  style,  while  the  work  is  mentioned  in  this  place 
because  it  offers  to  the  student  of  social  problems  and  tendencies 
in  France  the  interpretations  of  a  historical  student  who  has  the 
best  opportunities  for  direct  observation.  The  author  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  vivid  picture  of  the  conflicting  ethical  and  religious 
influences  which  contend  for  control  in  the  education  of  a  boy  of 
this  century,  as  typified  by  a  solicitous  mother,  a  liberal  Catholic 
priest,  a  sensible  Protestant  teacher  on  one  side  and  imperfect 
schools  and  vicious  publications  on  the  other. 

C.  R.  Henderson 


The  Crime  Problem.  By  Col.  Vincent  Myron  Masten.  E1- 
mira,  N.  Y. :  Star-Gazette  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  156. 
The  military  instructor  of  Elmira  Reformatory  has  illustrated 
some  of  the  modern  theories  of  punishment  and  reformation  by 
materials  drawn  from  his  own  observation.  It  is  significant  as  a 
reflection  of  personal  experiences  in  daily  contact  with  criminals. 

C.  R.  Henderson 
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The  City  of  the  Dinner-Pail.  By  J.  T.  Lincoln.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  186. 
A  graceful  sketch  of  random  reflections  of  a  sympathetic  em- 
ployer who  understands  the  motives  of  rich  and  poor  is  worth  a 
glance.  Even  if  there  is  no  addition  to  knowledge  it  is  something 
to  discover  a  business  man  who  can  interpret  the  real  meaning  of 
trade  unions,  read  the  employers  a  lesson  of  patience,  and  keep 
his  faith  in  the  soundness  of  national  life.         Q  R.  Henderson 


Mendelism.  By  R.  C.  Punnett..  Wilshire  Book  Co.,  1909. 
50  cents. 

For  the  sociologist  who  has  little  time  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
study  of  the  more  technical  aspect  of  Mendelism  and  the  theory  of 
heredity,  Mr.  Punnett's  little  volume  will  prove  a  valuable  and  con- 
cise as  well  as  scientifically  accurate  statement  of  the  scope  of  this 
new  field  of  biological  inquiry.  Those,  however,  who  will  expect 
to  find  in  the  volume  any  application  of  the  theory  to  social  phe- 
nomena will  be  disappointed.  Mr.  Wilshire,  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
connected preface  to  the  book,  would  have  us  think  that  Mendelism 
is  the  last  theory  of  evolution  that  has  come  to  reconcile  what 
Darwinism  has  left  unreconciled  between  evolution  and  socialism. 
One  fails  to  see  the  connection  between  the  mutation  theory  as  a 
factor  in  the  creation  of  new  species  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
Mendelism  which  so  far  has  not  ventured  beyond  the  study  of  selec- 
tion and  variation  in  the  animal  world.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  De  Vries  and  not  Mendel  is  the  chief  exponent  of  the 
mutation  theory  which  Mr.  Wilshire  desires  to  use  as  a  new  law 
of  nature  which  justifies  the  hope  of  socialists  for  a  sudden  change 
of  the  present  system  of  society  into  a  socialist  commonwealth. 
Socialism  may  come,  but  Mendelism  has  no  bearing  upon  it  unless 
it  be  as  a  method  of  human  selection  which  will  lead  toward  more 
intelligent  breeding  of  men.  Mendelism,  of  all  theories  of  evolu- 
tion, admits  the  least  of  the  element  of  new  characters,  unless  it  be 
the  result  of  combination  of  existing  elements  dominating  over 
other  existing  elements. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book,  "Old  Bottles,"  may  be  character- 
ized as  an  ungracious  and  unscientific  attempt  to  assail  Professor 
Thomson  of  England,  whose  only  sin  is  scientific  conservatism  in  a 
field  where  biology  is  most  uncertain.  Carol  Aronovici 
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NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS 


The  Last  Census  and  Its  Bearing  on  Crime.— Fully  50  per  cent,  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  due  to  drunkenness ;  about 
20  per  cent,  in  this  country  are  actually  committed  in  the  saloons.  Of  white 
offenders  47  per  cent,  belong  to  the  laboring-classes  and  servants;  but  only  3}/^ 
per  cent,  to  the  professional  and  clerical  order ;  27  per  cent,  were  credited  to  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades.  The  agricultural  and  professional  portions 
were  more  addicted  to  major  offenses;  the  laboring  classes,  to  lesser  forms.  The 
largest  proportion  of  offenses  against  the  person  was  found  in  rural  sections ; 
against  property,  in  the  professional,  clerical,  and  official  ranks.  The  burden  of 
crimes  was  committed  by  those  who  live  near  "the  want  line." — August  Drahms, 
Pop.  Sci,  Mo.,  October,    1900.  E.   S.   B. 

Statistics  of  Divorce. — The  divorce-rate  based  on  total  population  was  two 
and  five-eighths  times  as  great  in  1905  in  the  United  States  as  it  was  in  1870. 
Five  married  couples  out  of  1,000  were  being  divorced  annually  in  1905;  one  and 
one-half,  in  1870.  The  rate  is  highest  in  the  western  states.  The  United  States 
leads  the  world  ;  Switzerland  ranks  next,  but  with  a  divorce-rate  less  than  one- 
half  as  great.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  divorces  granted,  actors  rank  highest, 
then  musicians  and  teachers  of  music,  commercial  travelers,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone operators,  physicians  and  surgeons.  Agricultural  laborers  rank  lowest ; 
then,  clergymen,  draymen  and  teamsters,  blacksmiths,  farmers. — J.  A.  Hill, 
Amer,  Stat,  Assoc,  June,  1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Ethics  and  Politics. — The  laws  of  ethics  sometimes  seem  to  conflict  with  those 
of  politics.  On  occasions,  laws  become  external  commands  to  seek  ends  which 
to  the  individual  seem  unethical.  The  individual  may  choose  to  stand  for  a  new 
doctrine  which  he  believes  to  be  reconstructive ;  he  bases  his  claim  to  obey  his 
conscience  on  the  progressive  character  of  society.  The  state  may  decide  to 
suppress  the  new  doctrine  as  dangerous.  Both  of  the  antagonistic  views  may  be 
right ;  but  experience  will  test  their  truth.  The  fact  of  progress  involves  a 
degree  of  relativity  for  ethics.  Ethics  may  justify  the  individual  in  standing 
his  ground  until  the  actual  security  of  the  state  is  endangered,  but  at  that  point 
he  must  remember  that  since  the  state  protects  life,  and  since  it  therefore 
makes  the  ethical  life  possible,  the  cases  where  disobedience  would  be  "the 
greater  loyalty"  are  exceedingly  rare. — R.  M.  Maclver,  Inter.  Jour,  of  Eth., 
October,  1908.  '    E.  S.  B. 

La  g6n€ration  consciente. — The  partisans  of  both  repopulation  and  depopula- 
tion are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong ;  the  former  right  in  deploring  the  exces- 
sive fear  of  paternity  and  the  practices  "contre  nature,"  which  lead  to  voluntary 
sterility;  wrong  in  their  preoccupation  with  quantity  instead  of  with  quality 
— the  latter,  right  in  their  suspicion  of  the  blind  production  of  elements  of  disease, 
misery,  and  vice ;  wrong  in  preaching  a  general  limitation  of  births,  instead  of  a 
limitation  of  a  bad  quality  of  births.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  diminishing 
tlie  causes  of  energy,  activity,  constancy,  and  emulation,  which  children  repre- 
sent, the  general  good  is  decreased,  that  no  real  and  honest  satisfaction  is  possi- 
ble without  some  material  or  moral  effort. — F.  Passy,  Jour,  des  Sconomists, 
September,  1 909.  F.  F. 

Causes  de  decadences  des  peuples  modemes. — With  a  decrease  in  produc- 
tivity, a  lessening  of  resources  through  war  and  through  useless  expenses  of 
governments  and  of  private  individuals,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  popula- 
tion, the  decadence  of  modem  nations  will  begin. — G.  de  Molinari,  Jour.  des. 
iconomists,  September,   1909.  F.  F. 

Criminality  et  tatotiage. — The  relation  between  criminality  and  tattooing  is 
neither  a  cause-and-effect  relation  nor  a  quantitative  one,  that  is,  the  majority 
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of  delinquents  being  drawn  from  the  mass  of  the  population  which  practices 
tattooing,  it  is  natural  that  many  criminals  are  tattooed.  But  there  can  exist  a 
relation  between  the  quality  of  the  tattooing  and  criminality.  Tattooing  itself  is 
merely  a  manifestation  of  a  coarse,  primitive,  but  still  normal  make-up,  while 
only  certain  forms  of  tattooing  reveal  in  the  person  an  abnormal  make-up  as 
well. — H.   Leale,  Archives  d'anthropol.   criminelle,   April,    1909.  F.   F. 

De  la  prophyliixie  de  l'insociabilit€  par  la  selection  scolaire.— A  psychologi- 
cal examination  of  the  recruits  of  the  African  battalion  shows  that  a  large  part 
of  them  are  abnormals  who  could  have  been  prevented  from  viciousness  by  an 
education  adapted  to  their  mentality.  Therefore  selection  of  abnormals  in  school 
is  an  imperative  social  measure — the  vicious  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory, 
the  distinctly  backward  to  a  hospital ;  but  the  best  treatment  for  the  moderately 
backward  is  placing  out  in  a  family  by  a  physician.  This  social  measure  has 
been  tried  by  the  £cole  des  Hautes  fitudes  Sociales. — Dr.  Granjux,  Archives 
d'anthropol.  criminelle^  April,   1909,  F.  F. 

La  loi  SOCiale. —  In  our  modern  social  organization,  there  are  two  classes — 
those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not.  It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  correct 
its  manifold  inequalities,  to  put  an  end  to  the  profound  injustice  of  its  present 
organization,  and  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  its  poor  and  humble.  In  organ- 
ized societies,  social  reform  must  come  by  means  of  the  law.  The  purpose  of  "la 
loi  sociale"  should  be  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  all,  and  the 
achievement  of  the  highest  possible  moral  status  for  the  whole  population.  But 
in  our  present  society  the  law  is  made  to  favor  a  particular  privileged  class — 
this  necessarily  at  the  cost  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole  people.  Legislators 
have  no  comprehension  of  their  vital  function,  and  promise  little  in  the  way  of 
effective  social  reform. — Rene  Raulin,  Jour,  des  econ.,   September  15,   1909. 

E.  F.  C. 

Anti-Cleiicalism  in  Europe. — As  respects  European  Catholics,  religious  liberty 
is  today  little  more  than  a  fine  sounding  theory.  In  Germany  they  vainly  claim 
the  equality  with  the  Protestants,  which  is  assured  them  by  the  constitution. 
In  Ireland  they  suffer  from  Protestant  domination.  Austria  discriminates  them, 
and  her  universities  are  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  free-thinkers.  Real  liberty 
of  religious  opinion  is  more  nearly  approached  in  Belgium  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  inferiority  of  Catholics  in  the  public  life  of  Italy  is  incontestable, 
while  in  France  the  triumph  of  anti-clericalism  is  complete.  This  general  tri- 
umph of  anti-clericalism  in  Europe  seems  to  be  the  achievement  of  an  aggressive 
minority  of  determined  leaders  who  are  opposed  to  Catholicism  "per  se"  as  to 
"le  clericalisme"  so  called.  The  masses,  while  still  true  to  their  religious  tra- 
ditions and  numerically  superior,  are  purely  passive,  without  any  influence  on 
public  opinion,  leaving  to  professional  politicians  the  control  of  public  affairs. 
Democracy  cannot  come  into  its  own  while  the  great  mass  of  the  population  are 
suffered  to  remain  ignorant  and  inert. — A  Parissiel,  Rev.  de  faction  pop., 
September,  1909.  E.  F.  C. 

L'6volution  des  rapports  sexuels. — There  is  a  constant  evolution  in  the  cus- 
toms pertaining  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Inheritance,  education,  religion — 
all  contribute  to  the  moral  ideas  of  an  age,  and  frequently  all  are  equally  false 
in  their  standard  of  judgment.  Marriage  is  essentially  an  economic  association; 
romantic  love  has  comparatively  little  influence  therein.  By  reason  of  the  in- 
creased responsibilities,  economic  and  social,  of  our  modern  age,  marriage  is 
occurring  later  in  life  than  formerly.  It  has  become  largely  a  haphazard  affair; 
the  mutual  fitness  of  the  parties  to  the  union  is  usually  a  minor  consideration. 
Elducation  is  sadly  negligent  in  dealing  with  questions  of  sex.  The  marriage 
ceremony  has  lost  much  of  its  former  respect  and  sacredness.  The  ultimate 
survival  of  the  institution  seems  imperiled.  Divorce  is  so  easy  that  the  "I'union 
libre"  is  even  now  almost  legalized.  Will  not  the  future  see  marriage  replaced 
by  a  more  rational  sex  relation? — J.  Rousset,  La  rev.  socialiste,  September,  1909. 

E.  F.   C. 
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Le  probl^me  irlandais. — The  "United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land" presents  little  of  the  unity  which  this  designation  is  supposed  to  represent. 
Ireland  is  not  the  sister  isle  of  the  official  phraseology.  Today  she  battles,  not, 
as  formerly,  for  her  political  independence,  but  for  the  recovery  of  her  historic 
patrimony  and  for  her  economic  emancipation.  The  conflict  is  between  the 
local  population  and  the  landlord — the  odious  representative  of  English  domi- 
nation. However,  England  at  last  realizes  that  the  most  sure  means  of  repres- 
sing the  sentiment  of  national  individuality  is  to  remove  the  principal  cause  of 
hostility  between  the  two  races ;  consequently  recent  Parliamentary  legislation 
has  been  directed  toward  the  transfer  of  Irish  landed  estates  to  their  actual 
tenants.  The  Land  Act  of  1903  went  some  distance  in  achieving  this  result, 
but  it  has  proved  inadequate,  and  the  situation  in  Ireland  is  again  extremely 
critical.  The  Land  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  embodying  the  "compulsory 
purchase"  principle,  is  an  effort  to  approach  a  definite  solution. — H,  Marchani, 
Quest.  Dipl.  et  Colon.,  August,  1909.  E.  F.  C. 

The  Significance  of  Advertising. — There  is  necessity  for  widespread  and 
continuous  appeals  upon  the  hurry  and  forgetfulness  of  the  time  if  public  atten- 
tion is  secured.  It  is  not  a  question  of  indifference,  or  lack  of  cordiality  and 
appreciation.  But  this  is  a  time  of  independence,  of  tepid  preferences,  of  facile 
change.  The  advertisers  today  are  manufacturers  of  a  particular  article  or 
articles,  and  the  market  is  the  entire  country  and  often  other  countries.  They 
do  not  exaggerate  and  grovel  as  formerly.  A  developed  public  taste  calls  for 
restraint  and  dignity.  But  advertising  is  ubiquitous,  and  the  protest  of  the 
public  has  barren  results.  The  billboards  reflect  the  trend  toward  the  city,  the 
interest  in  rational  diet,  the  nervous  strain  of  fast  living.  Advertisers,  through 
organization,  could  easily  dictate  the  policy  of  the  press.  However,  the  course 
of  development  has  been  from  servility  to  dignity,  from  hysteria  to  calmness, 
from  narrowness  to  breadth. — Frederick  Dwight,   Yale  Review,  August,   1909. 

R.  B.  McC. 

The  Relative  Strength  of  Nurture  and  Nature. — From  investigations 
in  the  school  populations  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  these  conclu- 
sions are  reached.  It  seems  only  too  true  at  the  present  time  that  the  physically 
and  mentally  weaker  stocks  are  reproducing  themselves  at  a  greater  rate  than 
those  of  sounder  physique  and  intelligence.  So  far  as  our  investigations  have 
gone  at  present  they  show  the  small  influence  of  environment ;  work  of  the 
mother,  an  unhealthy  trade  of  the  father,  and  the  drinking  of  the  parents  seem 
to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  physique  of  the  children.  So  far  our  re- 
searches demonstrate  the  effect  of  a  large  hereditary  factor.  The  only  way  to 
keep  a  nation  strong  mentally  and  physically  is  to  see  to  it  that  each  new  gener- 
ation is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fitter  members  of  the  generation  before. — 
Ethel  M.  Elderton,  Eug.  Lab.  Lee,  Ser.  III.  R,  B.  McC. 

Influence  of  Heredity  and  Environment  on  Race  Improvement.— The  term 
"inheritance"  should  be  limited  to  those  physical  characters  which  are  deter- 
mined, we  know  not  how,  in  the  germ  cells.  Thus  defined  inheritance  is  re- 
lieved of  much  that  is  ascribed  to  it.  It  seems  clear  that  our  first  duty  is  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  that  they  may  not  become  parents.  The  great  majority 
of  children  in  America  are  born  normal  and  with  average  possibilities.  We 
live  and  think  too  much  in  vicious  circles.  Bad  living  conditions,  poor  nourish- 
ment, low  ideals  breed  poverty,  vice,  and  crime.  Nature  is  impersonal.  To  an 
increasing  degree  man  determines.  The  race  stock  remains  practically  unchanged. 
Each  generation  starts  on  the  same  physical  level.  To  realize  that  our  prob- 
lems are  chiefly  those  of  environment  which  we  in  increasing  measure  control 
gives  us  a  hopeful  outlook. — Carl  Kelsey,  An.  Am.  Acad.,  July,   1909. 

R.  B.  McC. 

The  Causes  of  Emigration  from  Greece. — The  conditions  due  to  the  meager 
industrial  development  in  Greece  have  within  recent  years  been  accentuated  by  a 
marked  agricultural  depression.  This  has  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
peasant  to  secure  even  a  moderate  return  for  his  labors.     The  marked  rise  in 
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prices,  which  for  various  reasons  has  occurred  contemporaneously  with  the  decline 
in  the  agricultural  market,  has  made  the  burdens  of  life  heavy.  The  peasants 
have  accordingly  been  led  to  look  for  some  new  field  of  effort  where  there  are 
greater  returns  for  labor,  and  have  found  it  in  the  United  States.  The  motives 
for  emigration  are  practically  without  exception  of  a  financial  nature. — Henry 
Pratt  Fairchild,  Yale  Review,  August,   1909.  R.  B.  McC. 

Phases  of  Social  Life  in  a  Country  Town. — The  following  quotations  are 
from  two  letters  received  by  the  undersigned  after  lecturing  on  sociological  sub- 
jects before  a  chautauqua  in  a  town  of  the  Middle  West,  this  last  summer. 
They  are  reproduced  here,  with  the  permission  of  the  writer,  because  they  fur- 
nish a  valuable  and  graphic,  and  not  at  all  exaggerated,  sketch  of  the  social 
history,  in  one  of  its  phases,  of  a  typical  town  of  the  West. 

"Since  your  lectures,  I  have  thought  even  more  about  the  social  life  and 
conditions  here  than  I  had  before,  and  several  things  have  come  to  my  notice 
that  I  thought  might  be  of  some  interest  to  you  in  your  work. 

"E is  a  town  of  4,000  and  is  like  the  average  town  of  that  size  in 

this  state,  I  believe.  Few  tragedies  take  place  here  within  a  year.  In  1909 
there  have  been  three  and  all  have  been  in  the  'social  set.' 

"The  first  took  place  in   February  and   these   were   the   conditions   that   led 

up  to  it.     Mr.  X.,  a  retired  farmer  of  means,  moved  his  family  to  E and 

started  the  E National  Bank,  intending  to  turn  over  his  controlling  inter- 
est to  his  son  A.  as  soon  as  the  son  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  it. 
A.  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  they  came  here,  and  engaged  to  a 
little  girl  in  his  home  town.  He  was  seemingly  a  very  nice,  quiet  young  man 
and  was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  society  crowd.  Some  of  us  girls  noticed 
later  on  that  he  was  drinking  and  soon  he  became  one  of  the  little  crowd  of 
young  men  and  women  whom  I  told  you  of,  who  drank  together  and  played  for 
money.  About  this  time  he  married  and  I  believe  that  his  wife,  had  she  known, 
might  have  saved  him  from  what  followed.  The  first  place  at  which  I  saw  her 
was  with  A.  at  church  (and  that  was  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  either  inside 
a  church).  The  next  time  I  met  her  was  at  our  Bridge  Club  and,  although  she 
hardly  knew  a  Jack  from  a  King  (which  was  almost  a  crime  then),  I  thought 
her  one  of  the  sweetest  little  brides  that  had  ever  come  to  E . 

"I  heard  afterward  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  a 
great  church  worker  before  she  came  here ;  but  she  was  made  a  member  of  the 
'Mairied-and-glad-of-it  Club,'  invited  to  all  the  card  parties,  and  like  so  many 
others  seemed  to  be  living  only  to  have  a  good  time.  After  a  while  I  heard  that 
A.  had  been  leaving  his  wife  at  night  and  was  gambling  with  the  other  boys  and 
soon  that  he  had  been  losing  heavily.  He  was  now  acting  as  city  treasurer  and 
was  cashier  of  the  bank.  The  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  he  had  been  robbing 
the  city  and  the  bank  for  some  time  and  that  he  had  taken  flight  in  the  night. 
Only  Mr.  X.'s  money  saved  A.  from  the  penitentiary.  The  bank  has  changed 
hands  and  one  of  the  young  men  with  whom  he  played  is  cashier. 

"The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young  druggist  who  died  suddenly  of  'heart- 
disease'  after  losing  his  store  and  home.  His  wife  was  quite  a  society  woman 
but  knew  nothing  of  household  duties.  She  drank  and  played  cards  with  the 
'fellows,'  etc.  Only  a  few  knew  that  he  took  something  before  his  death  and 
was  foaming  at  the  mouth  when  medical  aid  reached  him. 

"The  third  case  occurred  in  June.  A  young  dentist  left  with  an  'affinity.' 
E.  was  a  church-member  and  considered  an  exceptionally  good,  moral  young 
man.  He  married  one  of  the  girls  of  our  crowd.  They  have  never  really  kept 
house  since  they  were  married  and  H.  was  one  of  a  number  of  young  married 
women  who  do  not  want  to  be  'tied-down'  with  children.  She  seemed  to  live 
only  for  society  (which  consists  of  card  clubs  and  card  parties  here).  E.  got  to 
drinking  and  gambling  and  now  it  is  doubtful  what  will  become  of  him. 

"The  wives  have  had  the  deepest  sympathy  in  all  three  cases,  but  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  they  were  not  just  a  little  to  blame.  There  may  be  wives  here,  but 
I  know  of  none,  who  do  not  play  cards  and  whose  husbands  do  not  gamble.  I 
know  of  several  cases  however  of  men  who  gambled  before  marriage  but  quit 
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before  they  married  their  wives,  who  did  not  play  cards,  and  have  not  played 
since.  At  the  last  card  party  I  attended,  a  young  married  woman  for  whom  I 
had  had  all  sympathy  before,  boasted  that  she  had  won  twenty-five  prizes  within 
a  very  short  time.  Her  husband  had  been  a  merchant  and  had  lost  nearly  all 
they  had  at  gambling  and  was  then  a  clerk  in  the  store  he  had  owned  two  years 
before,  and  she  was  playing  the  piano  part  of  the  time  in  the  'Police  Gem.' 

"From  our  little  crowd  of  young  people  who  began  playing  cards  together 
before  the  girls  had  done  away  with  'pig-tails,'  one  of  the  boys  is  a  professional 
gambler  who  travels  from  place  to  place,  and  another  one,  I  have  certain  knowl- 
edge, stole  from  certain  school  funds  while  he  was  school  treasurer,  to  the 
extent  that  he  could  be  imprisoned,  and  it  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  gambling 
a  great  deal.  He  came  of  a  very  strict  Methodist  family  and  his  mother  used 
to  tell  the  girls  of  our  crowd  that  we  were  ruining  her  boy.  We  thought  it  a 
great  joke,  but  I  am  afraid  now  that  it  may  have  been  true. 

"I  know  nearly  everyone  who  lives  in  E and  have  since  your  lec- 
tures been  summing  up  some  of  the  conditibns.  Most  of  the  unmarried  girls  do 
something  to  help  support  themselves.  There  are  nearly  fifty  girls  though,  I 
believe,  that  are  unemployed.  Thinking  I  might  not  know  all,  I  have  been 
inquiring,  but  have  not  been  able  to  count  a  half-dozen  who  do  not  spend  a 
great  deal  of  their  time  playing  cards.  Of  course  I  may  have  missed  some.  Of 
those  who  play  cards  most  know  more  or  less  about  cooking  but  I  know  of  only 
one  who  could  make  a  shirt  waist,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  more  than 
a  half-dozen,  if  that  many,  married  women  who  are  card  players  who  could 
do  as  much.  Nearly  all  the  society  women  and  girls  have  every  bit  of  their 
sewing  done.  It  seems  a  sad  thing  to  me  that  sewing  is  becoming  a  lost  art 
with  American  women.  Never  was  it  made  so  easy  as  it  is  now  with  sewing- 
machines  with  every  conceivable  attachment  and  patterns  in  any  size  with  chart, 
for  only  a  small  sum.  When  women  begin  to  make  their  own  clothes,  if  that 
time  comes,  and  I  hope  it  may,  I  believe  they  will  dress  with  greater  individu- 
ality, more  becomingly,  and  foUow  less  the  French  fashions 

"You  inquired  after  the  origins  of  the  present  conditions  in  our  little  town. 
I  believe  that  it  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  ago  that  the  first  card  party 

was  given  in  E .    A  number  of  families  played  cards  in  their  homes  before 

that,  but  this  was  the  first  afternoon  affair  where  women  played  cards  and  a 
prize  was  given  to  the  winner.     Formal   and  informal   receptions  had  been  the 

vogue  until  this  time  and  cards  had  not  been  recognized  to  any  extent  by  E 

society.  After  the  card  party  of  which  I  spoke,  and  which  was  considered  a 
great  success,  there  were  very  few  receptions,  and  there  has  not  been  one  that 
I  can  recall  within  the  past  six  or  eight  years,  with  the  exception  of  wedding 
receptions.  The  woman  who  gave  the  first  card  party  had  been  a  quiet,  con- 
servative person.  She  had  been  an  active  church  worker  in  the  town  in  which 
she  had  formerly  lived,  was  left  with  some  means,  married  rather  late  in  life  a 

man  much  younger  than  herself.     After  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  E 

Mr.  A.  invested  everything  his  wife  had  and  the  little  he  possessed  in  mining 
stock.  They  were  successful  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  this 
community.  About  this  time  a  young  professional  man  and  his  wife  moved  to 
E .  The  wife  had  been  a  poor  girl  raised  in  a  city,  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, charming  in  manner,  and  very  ambitious.  I  will  call  her  Mrs.  B.  Mrs. 
A.  became  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mrs.  B.  She  became  anxious  to  be  a 
social  leader.  Mrs.  B.  had  the  wit,  Mrs.  A.  the  money,  and  it  was  easily 
accomplished. 

"Soon  after  the  party,  a  card  club  was  organized,  Mrs.  A.,  Mrs.  B.,  and 
Mrs.  C.  being  perhaps  most  influential  in  starting  it.  Mrs.  C.  is  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  a  woman  of  strong  personality,  and  the  church  has  been 
afraid  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  C.  and  her  followers  and  so  has  been 
careful  to  say  or  do  nothing  derogatory  to  card-playing.  The  result  has  been 
that  there  is  more  card-playing  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches  than 

in  any  others  in  E .     The  Episcopal  church  is  a  small  and  comparatively 

young  church  here  and  was  organized  by  people  who  play  cards.  Mrs.  A.  is 
now  a  woman  of  perhaps  seventy  years  of  age,  or  older,  still  a  leader  of  society 
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and  doing  all  in  her  power  against  the  churches  of  the  town.  Mrs.  B.'s  hus- 
band died  and  she,  after  quite  a  career  in  America  and  Europe,  married  a  wealthy 
man  whom  she  met  abroad. 

"Of  course  the  'Pastime  Crowd'  who  had  been  playing  Old  Dan  Tucker, 
etc.,  at  their  evening  parties  soon  organized  an  evening  card  club,  after  the 
mothers  had  become  interested  in  the  game  and  this  was  where  most  of  the  young 
people  learned  to  play  cards.  The  way  the  gambling  started  among  the  young 
men  and  women  was  through  the  old  and  seemingly  innocent  plan  of  the  losers 
treating  to  oysters  or  ice  cream. 

"The  Mrs.  A.  that  entertained  first  at  cards  has  no  children  but  has 
brought  up  a  nephew.  The  nephew  was  sent  to  the  state  university,  but  did 
not  finish  the  course  on  account  of  his  gambling,  etc.,  it  is  said.  He  is  the 
young  man  who  took  the  place  of  the  cashier  I  told  you  of  in  my  other  letter, 
has  been  one  who  played  for  money  with  the  young  women,  and  has  taken 
part  in  most  of  the  gambling  among  the  young  business  men.  Mrs.  C.  has  but 
one  child,  a  daughter,  and  she  is  one  of  the  young  women  I  told  you  of  while 
you  were  here. 

"At  present  our  jail  is  full,  and  nearly  if  not  all  of  the  occupants  are  'crap 
shooters.'  Their  fines  and  costs  ranged,  I  believe,  from  about  $25  to  $75,  and 
they,  unable  to  pay,  have  been  placed  in  jail.  Most  of  the  men,  I  think,  are 
paper-hangers,  plasterers,  etc.  My  father's  partner  is  mayor  of  the  city  and 
while  he  was  in  the  office  a  short  time  ago,  the  father  of  one  of  the  men  in 
jail  came  asking  help  for  the  wife  and  family  of  his  son.  The  family  was  desti- 
tute and  the  father,  who  had  been  caring  for  them  for  several  weeks,  being  a 
poor  man  was  compelled  to  ask  aid  of  the  city  for  them. 

"Women  of  my  class  can  play  for  prizes  and  the  winner's  name  will  be  in 
the  paper  as  though  she  had  accomplished  something  to  be  proud  of,  while  the 
poor  wretches  who  'shoot  craps'  are  hunted  down  and  placed  in  jail.  I  would 
not  attend  a  function  where  I  must  openly  break  the  law,  as  I  formerly  did, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  believe  in  fair  play. 

"This  is  the  week  of  our  county  fair,  or  rather,  the  time  of  our  annual 
horse-races.  It  has  been  a  very  common  thing  for  girls  to  bet  among  themselves 
on  the  races.  At  every  heat  each  girl  will  put  up  a  small  sum  and  the  girl 
whose  horse  wins  will  take  the  pot.  If  there  are  young  men  with  the  party 
they  too  take  part.     This  is  done  openly.     There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  fun 

over  it  and  everyone  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  joke If  the  young  women 

who  are  looked  upon  as  leaders  bet  on  the  races,  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
young  men  indulge  in  the  excitement  of  winning  and  losing? 

"If  you  remember,  you  heard  a  little  in  the  discussions  after  your  lectures, 
about  our  pool-rooms.     At  first  I  laughed  at  the  agitation  shown  by  some  when 

the   pool-rooms   were   opened    in    E .      I    had   played    pool    a    few   times    at 

clubs,  etc.,  and  can  yet  see  no  harm  in  the  game,  but  I  do  not  think  the  public 
pool  rooms  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  town.  I  have  heard  of  cases  here  where 
men  are  spending  their  evenings  and  earnings  there,  and  whose  wives  are  taking 
in  washing.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  but  I  know  that  it  is  a 
great  loafing  place  for  men  and  boys.  There  is  one  case  though  that  I  do  know 
about.  A  man  twenty-two  years  of  age  is  married  and  has  one  child.  He 
and  his  wife  belong  to  the  younger  society  crowd.  The  young  man  has  been 
in  business  for  himself  less  than  a  year  and  has  cleared,  I  am  told  by  one  who 
should  know,  $1,800.  He  pays  no  house  rent  and  his  other  expenses  have  not 
been  large,  yet  he  has  nothing  now.  Although  he  has  as  good  a  business  as  his 
father's,  if  it  were  managed  properly,  he  comes  into  his  father's  store  and  asks 
for  money  just  as  he  did  when  a  boy,  and  when  anyone  wants  to  see  him  it  is 
said  he  can  generally  be  found  at  the  pool-room.  He  has  been  a  boy  that  seem- 
ingly attended  strictly  to  business  until  of  late."  L.  L.  Bernard 
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The  aversion  exhibited  by  most  animals  to  pairing  with  indi- 
viduals of  another  species  has  been  attributed  by  Westermarck  to 
the  selective  power  of  hereditary  instinct.  Those  which  prefer 
pairing  with  their  own  kind  transmit  their  characteristics  to  their 
offspring  and  become  the  progenitors  of  numerous  individuals 
marked  by  this  particular  trait.  Hybrid  kinds  on  the  other  hand 
have  a  smaller  chance  of  survival,  both  because  they  are  either 
sterile  or  relatively  infertile,  and  because  departure  from  type  is 
not  conducive  to  the  favor  of  their  fellows.^  Among  plants, 
where  conscious  choice  is  impossible,  hybrid  individuals  are  more 
numerous.  So  clearly  developed  is  this  instinctive  aversion  among 
the  higher  vertebrates  that  certain  varieties  refuse  to  interbreed 
with  closely  related  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Examples  of 
this  occur  among  some  kinds  of  deer,  sheep,  and  horses.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  at  what  point  in  evolution  the  non-pairing 
instinct  merges  into  a  definite  consciousness  of  kind,  or  when 
physical  inability  to  cross  is  transformed  into  actual  aversion  to 
crossing,  but  it  is  certain  that  species  aversion  exists  far  down  the 
scale  of  animal  intelligence. 

With  the  lowest  orders  of  humans  there  enters  another  factor 
based  on  a  highly  developed  self-sense  which  is  found  in  animals 
only  in  a  rudimentary  form.     Aversion  to  cross-breeding  may 

*  Westermarck,  History  of  Human  Marriage,  280. 
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spring  from  a  sense  of  strangeness  due  to  geographical  isolation 
and  non-contact  with  other  human  varieties.  Some  remote 
peoples  have  conceived  of  themselves  as  the  only  ones  of  their 
kind,  and  this  idea  has  been  reflected  in  the  group  name.  Experi- 
ence requires  only  that  the  name  distinguish  members  of  the 
group  from  animal  kinds  with  which  its  members  come  in  contact, 
and  they  call  themselves  merely  "men"  or  "human  beings."^ 
Strangers,  especially  those  of  a  markedly  different  physique,  are 
looked  upon  as  beings  of  another  order  with  whom  it  is  dangerous 
or  wicked  to  interbreed.  Hybrids  resulting  from  the  earliest 
crossings  with  strangers  are  regarded  as  monstrosities.  Darwin 
mentions  that  the  offspring  of  the  earliest  white  settlers  of  Aus- 
tralia with  native  women  were  killed  off  by  the  pure  blacks.  The 
Makhelchel  and  Nishinam  Indians  of  California  formerly  put 
their  women  to  death  for  marrying  or  committing  adultery  with 
white  men,  and  blue-eyed  or  fair-haired  children  were  killed  with- 
out remorse.^  After  intercourse  has  become  so  general  as  to 
bring  about  familiarity  with  the  new  type,  pairing  itself  and  the 
resultant  offspring  come  to  be  regarded  as  humanly  normal.  Con- 
quest often  results  in  the  killing  off  of  the  adult  males  and  the 
taking  of  the  women  as  wives  by  the  victors,  but  in  the  ordinary 
contact  of  a  masterful  with  a  passive  race  pairing  is  chiefly 
through  chance  mating  or  concubinage.  These  illicit  unions,  by 
breaking  down  the  first  barriers  of  prejudice,  open  the  way  to  a 
possible  blending  of  races  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  checks, 
leads  to  an  ultimate  fusion  of  the  types. 

Contact  through  conquest  may  result  variously.  If  there  exist 
no  marked  difference  of  physical  type,  the  natural  outcome  is 
gradual  and  complete  fusion.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  the 
various  Teutonic  invasions  of  Great  Britain  since  the  fifth 
century,  of  eastern  France,  of  northeastern  Spain,  and  of  north- 

*A  surviving  example  is  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  name  Innuit,  and  the  name 
Yuit  found  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Asia.  The  Nishinam  and  Maidu  tribal  names 
in  California  also  signify  "men"  or  "Indians."  Something  of  the  same  kind  is 
found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Borneo.  For  the  California  names  see 
Powers,  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  III,  282,  312.  For 
Borneo  see  Haddon,  Head  Hunters,  Black,  White,  and  Brown,  414. 

*  See  Powers  as  above,  214,  320. 
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ern  Italy.  If  the  races  are  physically  farther  apart,  fusion  of  the 
masses  may  ensue  while  the  dominant  type  survives  in  greater 
or  less  purity  among  the  ruling  classes,  a  result  which  will  con- 
stantly be  aided  by  sexual  selection.  Among  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans and  the  Polynesians*  the  nobility  were  distinctly  fairer 
than  the  masses.  Ripley  shows  that  the  upper  classes  of  western 
Europe  have  lighter  hair  and  eyes  than  the  peasantry."*  In  this 
case  even  pronounced  cultural  differences  like  language  or  re- 
ligion cannot  permanently  withstand  the  attrition  of  social  con- 
tact. But  when  the  original  difference  of  social  status  is  marked 
off  by  some  pronounced  physical  trait  like  skin  color,  race  separa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  not  only  rigorous  but  enduring. 

The  rigidity  of  group  forms,  when  based  on  such  marked 
differences,  becomes  intensified  rather  than  softened  with  the 
passing  generations.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  the  caste  sys- 
tem of  India  only  gradually  acquired  its  fanatical  and  religious 
character  in  the  period  after  the  first  generations  of  Aryan  in- 
vaders. The  Sanskrit  word  for  caste,  varna,  meaning  color, 
seems  to  point  to  the  ethnic  origin  of  the  system.  Between  the 
Brahmans,  the  highest  caste,  and  the  Sudras,  the  lowest,  there 
is  even  yet  traceable  a  gradual  shading  from  white  toward  black. 
In  a  static  society  like  that  of  India,  color  prejudice  would 
naturally  crystallize  into  the  social  taboos  that  are  found  in  the 
actual  historical  period.  But  color  prejudice  is  here  only  the 
instinctive  expression  of  a  sense  of  cultural  difference  and  of 
social  status.  Ratzel  remarks  that  the  ethnographer  is  often 
puzzled,  in  considering  some  of  the  groups  in  India,  to  know 
whether  he  has  before  him  a  race  or  a  class.®  Racial  choices 
become  fixed  instincts  and  accept  or  reject  certain  traits  with 
the  same  emphasis  which  characterize  individual  choices. 

Language,  religion,  occupation,  and  social  status  may  become 
the  basis  of  caste  distinctions  as  readily  as  may  physical  traits, 
although  they  are  not  likely  to  be  as  enduring.  The  oration 
against  Neaera  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes 

*  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches^  I,  82. 

*  Races  of  Europe,  469. 
'History  of  Mankind,  III,  390. 
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shows  that  there  existed  a  stiff  caste  system  at  Athens  based  on 
citizenship,  and  the  Institutes  of  Gains  prove  the  same  condition 
to  have  prevailed  at  RomeJ  Royal  and  noble  blood  in  most  of 
the  modem  class  societies  is  not  permitted  to  mingle  in  legiti- 
mate marriage  with  common,  even  where  all  classes  are  of 
identical  stock.  Artificial  and  less  rigid  castes  exist  in  demo- 
cratic societies  in  the  form  of  wealth  classes,  occupational  grades, 
and  family  distinctions.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
society  without  a  certain  degree  of  stratification  which  limits 
sexual  choice  so  far  as  that  choice  is  concerned  with  marriage. 
The  taboos  which  in  the  lower  grades  of  culture  restrict  human 
contacts  have  their  counterpart  among  more  advanced  societies 
in  the  prescriptions  which  find  their  sanction  in  inherited  dis- 
taste for  certain  types  of  conduct  or  status. 


Of  the  groups  into  which  men  are  divided  or  divide  them- 
selves, races  are  at  once  the  most  fundamentally  natural  and  the 
most  indefinite.  The  term  race  is  easily  confused  with  people 
or  nation.  One  even  hears  of  a  Polish  as  distinguished  from  a 
Russian  race,  or  a  German  race  when  it  is  clearly  the  German 
people  or  the  German  political  nation  that  is  in  question.  Race 
implies  ethnic  unity,  people  cultural  unity,  nation  actual  or  po- 
tential political  unity.  In  its  narrowest  sense  race  is  a  purely 
physical  fact.  According  to  Keane  it  "answers  to  the  breed  or 
strain  of  cattle- farmers  and  bird-fanciers,  and  is  therefore  appli- 
cable only  to  groups  sprung,  or  assumed  to  be  sprung,  from  one 
and  the  same  original  family."^  Topinard  calls  races  "types 
hereditaires,"®  while  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  defines  race  as  "a 
succession  of  individuals  born  of  one  another  and  distinguished 
by  certain  characteristics  which  have  become  permanent."  Like- 
wise Quatrefages:  "Race  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals  resem- 
bling one  another  belonging  to  the  same  species,  having  received 
and  transmitted  by  way  of  generation  the  characteristics  of  a 

'  Sec.  s6. 

*  Ethnology,  4,  5. 

'Anthropologic  ginSrale,  194. 
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primitive  family."  Finot,  intent  on  minimizing  the  importance 
of  race  distinctions,  proposes  to  substitute  the  term  "human 
variety,"  which  he  defines  as  a  "group  of  individuals  bound  to- 
gether by  certain  permanent  characteristics  and  distinguished 
by  other  passing  traits  from  other  human  groups."^^  Pichard 
also  is  careful  to  indicate  that  the  definition  should  contain  noth- 
ing more  than  the  characteristics  of  the  present  status,  the  origin 
of  these  characteristics  being  an  unsettled  question.^  ^ 

But  any  definition  which  includes  only  somatic  characters  is 
evidently  too  narrow  to  cover  all  the  phenomena  which  in  prac- 
tice properly  fall  into  the  category  of  race.  On  the  border  land 
between  somatic  and  psychic  characters  are  numerous  traits 
that  give  color  to  the  group  life.  In  the  case  of  individuals 
there  is  a  more  or  less  definite  fusion  of  those  physical  and 
mental  characters  which  are  described  by  type-terms  like  san- 
guine, phlegmatic,  austere,  sensuous.  Racial  groups  also  are 
marked  off  into  temperamental  categories  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  predominant  mass  of  their  constituent  individuals.  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  graphically  describes  the  contrast  between  the 
Papuans  of  the  Ke  Islands  and  the  Malays : 

Had  I  been  blind  I  could  have  been  certain  that  these  islanders  were 
not  Malays.  The  loud,  rapid,  eager  tones,  the  incessant  motion,  the  intense 
vital  activity  manifested  in  speech  and  action  are  the  very  antipodes  of  the 

quiet,    unimpulsive,    unanimated    Malays These    forty    black,    naked, 

mop-headed  savages  seemed  intoxicated  with  joy  and  excitement.  Not  one 
of  them  could  remain  still  for  a  moment.  Every  individual  of  our  crew 
was  in  turn  surrounded  and  examined,  asked  for  tobacco  or  arrack,  grinned 
at,  and  deserted  for  another.  All  talked  at  once,  and  our  captain  was 
regularly  mobbed  by  the  chief  men,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  to  tow  us 

in,  and  who  begged  vociferously  to  be  paid  in  advance Under  similar 

circumstances  Malays  could  not  behave  as  these  Papuans  did.  If  they  came 
on  board  a  vessel  (after  asking  permission)  not  a  word  would  at  first  be 
spoken,  except  a  few  compliments,  and  only  after  some  time,  and  very 
cautiously,  would  any  approach  be  made  to  business.  One  would  speak 
at  a  time,  with  a  low  voice  and  great  deliberation,  and  the  mode  of  mak- 

^'^  Race  Prejudice,  53. 

**  Hertz  distinguishes  four  tjrpes  of  modem  race  theory,  the  linguistic,  the 
anthropological,  the  biological,  and  the  sociological :  Modcrne  Rassentheorien,  3. 
Cf.  Giddings,  Inductive  Sociology,  49.   for  a  somewhat  similar  classiRcation. 
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ing  a  bargain  would  be  by  quietly  refusing  all  your  offers,  or  even  going 
away  without  saying  another  word  about  the  matter,  unless  you  advanced 
your  price  to  what  they  were  willing  to  acc€pt.^ 

Wallace  further  remarks  that  "these  moral  features  are 
more  striking  and  more  conclusive  of  absolute  diversity  than 
even  the  physical  contrast  presented  by  the  two  races,  though 
that  is  sufficiently  remarkable." 

From  temperamental  differences  to  diversity  of  mental  taste 
and  capacity  is  a  short  step.'  Tastes  in  ornamentation,  music, 
art,  forms  of  courtesy,  are  as  clearly  traceable  in  groups  as  in 
individuals.  With  reference  to  total  mental  faculty  the  degree 
of  difference  is  not  so  clearly  established  as  in  the  case  of  par- 
ticular traits.  It  IS  probable  that  some  individuals  of  all  races 
are  capable  of  any  level  of  achievement  attained  anywhere,  nor 
can  it  be  disputed  that  any  ethnic  group  as  a  whole  may  acquire 
ability  in  some  lines  in  which  it  is  now  deficient.  It  is  true  that 
differences  in  psychic  type  would  be  reflected  in  the  forms  and 
methods  of  achievement,  for  racial  groups  like  individuals  vary 
in  mode  of  procedure  according  to  temperament.  Boas  is  con- 
vinced that  physical  differences  may  and  probably  do  produce 
differences  in  faculty,  but  that  we  have  as  yet  no  unquestionable 
evidence  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  certain  races  to  attain  a 
higher  civilization  than  they  now  possess.  He  asserts  that, 
while  none  of  the  dark  races  may  now  be  producing  as  large  a 
proportion  of  great  men  as  our  own,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  capacity  to  reach  the  present  level  of  civilization  of  the 
whites.^  ^ 

Actual  intellectual  capacity  at  any  given  time  may  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  hereditary  momentum.  Missionaries  report 
that  in  schoolwork  the  children  of  backward  races  often  exhibit 
a  surprising  degree  of  efficiency  up  to  a  certain  age,  but  that 
thereafter  they  show  the  same  stolidity  and  distaste  for  advance 
which  characterizes  the  group  in  general.  The  hereditary  push 
carries  only  up  to  or  a  little  beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  Racial 
progress  would  be  possible  if  the  strength  of  this  inherited  im- 

^The  Malay  Archipelago,  loth  ed.,  318. 

"American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1894,   ^^7' 
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petus  were  augmented  until  it  should  carry  large  numbers  of 
individuals  beyond  the  general  level,  and,  if  this  impetus  lasted, 
into  the  actual  working  life.  Contact  with  higher  culture  forms 
found  among  more  advanced  races  may  furnish  this  stimulus  if 
those  forms  are  within  practical  reaching  distance  of  the  present 
racial  capacity.  Groups  too  far  advanced  in  culture  may  not 
be  the  best  civilizers  of  the  backward  races.  With  apologies  to 
Mr.  Kidd  it  may  be  contended  that  the  European  races  are  the 
less  fitted  to  furnish  models  for  the  tropical  peoples  exactly 
because  they  are  too  highly  civilized.  If  race  improvement  is 
sought  through  cross-breeding  the  diversity  of  types  may  be  so 
great  as  to  neutralize  other  advantages.  Most  of  the  great 
civilizations  have,  in  their  earlier  history,  been  developed  by 
peoples  of  relatively  unmixed  blood,  but  complexity  of  culture 
has  usually  been  attained  after  a  composite  stock  has  come  into 
being. 

II 

The  concept  of  a  race  as,  in  the  widest  sense,  both  a  physical 
and  a  psychic  unit  implies  group  choices  and  group  standards. 
When  a  choice,  whether  one  of  adaptation  or  one  of  conscious 
volition,  becomes  instinctive  it  is  embedded  in  the  ethnic  sense. 
In  this  manner  instinctive  prejudices  and  preferences  become 
hereditary.  Herein  lies  the  power  of  custom.  That  to  which  the 
group  has  not  accommodated  itself  comes  to  be  regarded  as  not 
good  and  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  That  which  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  be  beneficent  or  pleasurable,  whether  such  ex- 
perience be  one  of  sensation  or  observation,  is  stamped  with  the 
group  approval.  ^^  Even  ideals  of  beauty  are  affected  by  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  The  process  of  accommodation  to  environ- 
ment produces  certain  standards  to  which  esthetic  tastes  in  the 
end  conform.  Men's  ideals  of  beauty  are  usually  found  in  the 
best  type  of  what  they  themselves  are  and  what  they  find  most 
useful.  For  this  reason  traits  which  especially  characterize  a 
group  are  often  artificially  exaggerated  for  purposes  of  oma- 

"  See  Professor  Sumner's  very  stimulating  book,  Folkways,  pp.  2-4,  and 
passim. 
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ment.  Dark  races  blacken  the  skin,  tall  races  increase  the  stature 
by  special  footwear,  flat-nosed  people  further  flatten  the  nose, 
the  white  women  use  face  powder. 

Darwin  quotes  Winwood  Reade  as  saying  that  the  negroes 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  do  not  like  the  color  of  the  European 
skin ;  "they  look  upon  blue  eyes  with  aversion  and  they  think  our 
noses  too  long  and  our  lips  too  thin,"  Mr.  Reade  is  convinced 
that  these  negroes  would  not,  on  the  ground  of  mere  physical 
admiration,  prefer  the  most  beautiful  European  woman  to  a  good 
looking  negress.^^  Some  traits  are  indicative  of  good  health  or 
of  morbidity,  and  are  admired  or  abhorred  accordingly.  A  pale 
Mongolian  in  regions  unaffected  by  white  standards  would  be 
considered  as  unhealthy,  while  in  Europe  a  sallow  skin  is  looked 
upon  with  aversion  as  an  evidence  of  disease.  Climatic  condi- 
tions may  thus  transform  standards  of  utility  into  standards  of 
beauty. 

The  esthetic  sense  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned  is  far 
from  being  the  sole  factor  which  affects  marriage  choice.  Among 
nearly  all  peoples  there  is  a  deliberate  favoring  of  the  type  de- 
sired in  offspring  and  a  conscious  effort  to  control  heredity  in 
accordance  therewith.  It  is  certain  that  some  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  breeding  exists  long  before  any  exact  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity  begins.  Darwin  mentions  the 
case  of  the  Jollof  s,  a  west  coast  negro  tribe  of  exceptionally  fine 
appearance,  who  explained  their  physical  superiority  by  their 
habits  of  deliberately  selling  off  their  worse-looking  slaves.^* 
Ellis  states  that  in  Ashanti  the  women  of  royal  blood  were  per- 
mitted to  intrigue  freely  with  fine  and  handsome  men  in  order 
that  the  kings  might  be  of  commanding  presence.  ^'^  Nansen 
attributes  the  almost  universal  race  mixture  among  the  Eskimo 
of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  fact  that  half-breeds,  having 
come  to  be  regarded  as  handsomer  than  the  pure-bred  natives, 
are  preferred  in  marriage.^*  Breeding  for  favorite  types  may 
take  the  form  of  breeding  in  desired  features  or  breeding  out 

"Darwin,  Descent  of  Man,  582.  ^^ Ibid.,  587. 

"  The  Tshi-Speaking  Peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast,  287. 
^Eskimo  Life,  165;  note. 
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unpopular  ones.  To  secure  a  lighter  skin  soon  becomes  the 
ambition  of  dark  races  when  brought  into  contact  with  the 
whites.  Features  which  before  were  unpopular  now  become  de- 
sirable because  standards  have  changed.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon observation  that  among  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States  there  is  a  decided  premium  on  light  color  as  a  factor  in 
social  prestige  and  by  consequence  as  an  element  of  attraction 
in  marriage.^* 

Were  marriage  choice  merely  the  expression  of  personal 
esthetic  taste  and  romantic  sentiment  the  social  significance  of 
mixed  unions  would  be.  relatively  small.  Marriages  are  usually 
contracted  when  the  parties  are  young,  and  youth  is  little  affected 
by  conventions  and  taboos  based  on  the  collective  social  wisdom. 
Sentiment  perpetually  cuts  across  the  lines  of  established  usage 
unless  restrained  by  a  power  stronger  than  the  individual.  More- 
over, contrast  and  novelty  furnish  an  additional  element  of  sexual 
attraction  which  particularly  appeals  to  the  youthful  imagination. 
If,  then,  present  individual  satisfaction  were  the  determining 
factor  mixed  marriages  would  not  necessarily  be  unsuccessful. 
But  marriage  as  an  institution  also  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the 
group.  For  this  reason,  in  societies  where  individual  interests 
are  definitely  subordinated  to  group  interests,  choice  of  mates  is 
always  in  some  degree  regulated  by  parents  or  by  social  conven- 
tion. In  clan  societies  marriage  rules  are  often  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  all  legal  regulations,  while  in  the  patriarchal  family  there 
is  little  show  of  freedom  of  personal  selection.  The  idea  of 
physical  or  psychic  union  is  subordinated  to  the  conception  of 
merging  the  economic  or  social  types  which  the  parties  represent. 
If  these  types  are  antagonistic  there  must  be  either  a  surrender 
of  one  to  the  other,  or  a  blending  of  the  two  on  an  imequal  basis. 
In  no  case  will  both  survive  in  toto.  If  there  be  in  the  physique 
or  mode  of  life  of  either  party  a  persistent  trait  that  is  abhorrent 
to  the  other  or  to  his  group,  or  to  which  some  specific  discredit 

""We  must  consider  the  pride  with  which  the  South  African  half-breeds 
insist  upon  the  very  smallest  drop  of  white  blood  in  their  veins." — Ratzel, 
History  of  Mankind,  II,  295.  Mr.  Kipling  has  embodied  this  idea  in  his  Indian 
story,  "His  Chance  in  Life." 
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attaches,  there  is  little  possibility  of  a  well-balanced  union.  The 
prepotency  of  certain  stocks  enables  them  to  dominate  the  type 
if  the  differences  are  not  too  pronounced,  but  this  hardly  affects 
the  situation  when  the  distasteful  qualities  require  several  genera- 
tions for  elimination.  Caste  marriage,  whatever  its  defects,  has 
the  merit  of  preserving  intact  the  favorite  qualities  of  the  group, 
whether  those  of  color,  blood,  or  culture  traits.  For  this  reason 
it  has  flourished  in  simple  societies  where  homogeneity  was  de- 
manded, and  in  those  groups  that  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
identity  in  the  midst  of  stocks  held  to  be  inferior. 

However  potent  may  be  the  influence  of  sentiment  and  sex- 
attraction  in  temporarily  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  race 
prejudice,  it  rarely  proves  sufficiently  enduring  to  render  mixed 
marriages  successful  in  cases  of  pronounced  diversity  of  type. 
With  the  decay  of  sentimental  attraction  the  inexorable  need  of 
co-operation  in  the  practical  business  of  living  together  in  society 
asserts  itself.  Actual  or  virtual  separation  is  the  only  alternative 
where  this  proves  impossible.  Foreman  reports  the  results  of 
Spanish-native  marriages  in  the  Philippines  thus : 

It  is  difficult  to  apprehend  an  alliance  so  ilicongruous,  there  being  no 
affinity  of  ideas,  and  the  only  condition  in  common  is  that  they  are  both 
human  beings  professing  Christianity.  The  European  husband  is  either 
drawn  toward  the  level  of  the  native  by  this  heterogeneous  relationship,  or 
in  despair  of  remedying  the  error  of  a  passing  passion,  he  practically 
ignores  his  wife  in  his  own  social  connections.  Each  forms  then  a  distinct 
circle  of  friends  of  his  or  her  own  selection,  whilst  the  woman  is  refractory 
to  mental  improvement,  and  in  manners  is  but  slightly  raised  above  her  own 
class  by  European  influence  and  conduct.* 

Ill 

Most  of  the  historical  cases  of  race  blending  have  proceeded 
without  methodical  selection,  as  a  consequence  of  contact  of 
varieties  thrown  together  by  the  exigencies  of  migration,  con- 
quest, or  slavery.  In  its  earlier  stages  cross-breeding  usually 
occurs  without  social  sanction.  On  the  frontiers  of  civilization 
there  is  a  constant  practice  of  more  or  less  casual  intercourse 

''The  Philippine  Islands,  205,  206.  The  Spanish  military  authorities  form- 
erly encouraged  the  marriage  of  officers  with  native  women. 
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between  aggressive  and  stationary  races  that  is  rarely  recognized 
by  law.  The  half-breeds  usually  stand  outside  the  accepted 
circles  of  both  parent  races,  despising  the  one,  despised  by  the 
other,  in  sympathetic  touch  with  neither.  This  condition  is  not 
always  improved  when  the  dominant  race  deliberately  adopts  the 
policy  of  cross-breeding.  The  access  of  the  white  race  to  tropical 
lands,  raising  as  it  has  the  question  of  acclimatization,  has  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  blending  the  European  and  native  races 
in  order  to  secure  a  physically  fit  stock  capable  of  perpetuating 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  whites^  Because  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  have  shown  great  facility  in  fusing  with  the  tropical 
races,  they  have,  to  outward  appearances,  solved  the  problem  of 
tropical  colonization  better  than  the  lighter  races  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  But,  as  Ripley  points  out,  intermarriage  does  not 
really  bring  about  acclimatization  at  all.  It  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  type.^^  Undoubtedly  crossing  with  the 
dark  races  furnishes,  for  some  regions,  the  sole  means  by  which 
the  European  peoples  can  survive  in  the  tropics  in  any  form. 
Furthermore,  where  aggressive  races  undertake  to  govern  back- 
ward peoples  of  alien  stock  it  may  be  theoretically  advantageous 
to  have  a  mixed  class  to  break  the  shock  between  the  two  types. 
Mr.  Sydney  Olivier  is  convinced  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  British 
West  Indies : 

I  consider  that  this  class  of  mixed  race  is  a  valuable  and  indispensable 
part  of  any  West  Indian  community,  and  that  a  colony  of  blacks,  colored, 
and  whites  has  far  more  organic  efficiency  and  far  more  promise  in  it  than 
a  colony  of  black  and  white  alone.  A  community  of  white  and  black  alone 
will  remain,  so  far  as  official  classes  are  concerned,  a  community  of  employ- 
ers and  serfs,  concessionaries  and  tributaries,  with,  at  best,  a  bureaucracy 
to  keep  the  peace  between  them  and  attend  to  the  nice  adjustment  of  this 
burden.  The  graded  mixed  class  in  Jamaica  helps  to  make  an  organic 
whole  and  saves  it  from  this  distinctive  cleavage.*' 

But  conditions  in  Jamaica  are  peculiar  because  in  that  island 
the  hybrids  are  not,  as  is  usually  true,  in  antagonism  with  either  of 

*  The  Races  of  Europe,  569.  Ripley  notes  that  some  of  the  most  successful 
examples  of  acclimatization  have  occurred  without  race  crossing. 

**01ivier,  "The  White  Man's  Burden  at  Home,"  International  Quarterly, 
XI,  6. 
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the  parent  stocks,  and  because  there  are  almost  none  of  the  class 
of  "poor  whites"  who  constitute  so  large  an  element  of  the  prob- 
lem in  the  southern  states  of  America.  The  position  of  the  half- 
caste  is  usually  an  unfortunate  one.  The  consciousness  of  his 
superiority  to  the  more  primitive  stock  raises  a  barrier  against 
sympathetic  co-operation  on  that  side,^^  while  on  the  side  of  the 
dominant  race  he  finds  no  willingness  to  grant  social  equality.  If 
he  is  not  more  depraved  in  morals  than  either  of  the  parent  races 
he  at  least  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  so.^^  Unless  the 
two  extremes  continue  to  cross,  the  mixed  breed  tends  to  disap- 
pear, either  by  marrying  back  into  the  darker  race  or  by  approach- 
ing the  whites  through  conscious  sexual  selection,  lighter  mates 
being  always  preferred  in  successive  generations.  Hoffman's  in- 
vestigations show  that  in  Jamaica  itself  mixed  marriages  are  on 
the  decline  and  that  there  is  a  well-marked  tendency  among  the 
population  to  revert  to  the  African  type.^^  In  some  districts  in 
the  southern  states  likewise  the  growing  race  antipathy  of  the 
whites  manifests  itself  in  a  decrease  of  intercourse  with  negroes. 
Bruce  believes  that  this  is  already  resulting  not  only  in  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  number  of  mulattoes,  but  in  a  perceptible  return  of 
the  colored  population  to  the  original  African  type.  "As  his 
skin  darkens,"  continued  Bruce,  "in  its  return  to  the  tint  which 
distinguishes  that  of  his  remote  ancestors,  the  prospect  of  the 
whites  and  blacks  lawfully  mixing  their  blood  fades  to  the  thin- 
nest shadow  of  probability."^^    In  India  the  Eurasians  constitute 

**  My  colleague,  Professor  C.  H.  Eigenmann,  informs  me  of  a  curious  in- 
stance of  half-caste  pride  which  came  to  his  notice  in  British  Guiana.  A  white 
man  who  had  a  family  by  a  black  woman  proposed  late  in  life  to  marry  her  in 
order  to  legitimize  the  children.  The  last-named  objected  on  the  ground  that 
marriage  with  a  white  man  would  give  the  black  mother  a  social  position  which 
they  could  not  tolerate. 

**  Darwin  quotes  Livingstone's  well-known  remark  that  the  half-breeds  of  the 
Zambesi  district  were  more  cruel  than  the  Portuguese  themselves.  The  natives 
had  a  saying:  "God  made  the  white  man,  and  God  made  the  black,  but  the 
devil  made  the  half-breed." — Darwin,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication,  II,  21. 

"^American  Statistical  Association,  IV,   198. 

*•  The  Plantation  Negro  as  a  Freeman,  53. 
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a  class  as  distinct  from  the  natives  as  from  the  Europeans.  A 
Eurasian  rarely  marries  a  native  and  this  prejudice  is  said  to  be 
shared  in  equal  measure  by  the  natives. ^'^ 

Some  races. are  so  plastic  as  to  be  capable  of  ready  assimila- 
tion without  apparent  injury.  Those  groups  will  most  easily 
approximate  the  status  of  others  which  are  most  free  from  deeply 
fixed  habits  and  settled  prejudices.  The  existence  of  complex  or 
rigid  social  ideals  acts  as  a  bar  to  harmonious  adjustment  even 
where  diversity  of  physique  is  not  present.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are  races  that  are  prepotent  in  both  physique  and  culture. 
Their  superior  fusing  power  is  manifested  in  the  rapid  trans- 
formation to  their  own  type  of  the  stocks  with  which  they  com- 
bine. It  but  rarely  happens  that  two  stocks  blend  on  a  basis  of 
practical  equality.  When  this  does  occur  the  offspring  may  be 
superior  to  either  parent  type  in  physique  or  cultural  worth  or 
both.  When  Germans  and  Irish  in  America  intermarry  a  breed 
results  which  combines  most  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  both, 
and  which,  incidentally,  approximates  closely  the  native  American 
type.  Chinese-Filipino  and  Chinese-Malay  mixed  breeds  are  su- 
perior to  the  offspring  of  Spaniards  and  Malays.  ^^  The  hybrids 
that  result  from  the  crossing  of  Europeans  and  negroes,  while 
superior  to  the  negro  mentally,  are  his  inferiors  in  physique  and 
stability. 

The  degree  of  fecundity  in  race  crossing  is  generally  clearly 
correlated  with  the  degree  of  cultural  difference  between  the 
parent  stocks.  As  captivity  or  change  of  environment  lessens 
the  fertility  of  most  animals  and  plants,  so  human  fecundity  and 
vitality  may  be  diminished  by  transition  to  an  alien  mode  of  life. 
Darwin  notes  that,  while  domesticated  elephants  in  India  gener- 
ally do  not  breed,  in  Ava,  where  the  females  are  allowed  to  roam 
in  the  forests  under  somewhat  natural  conditions,  they  sometimes 
bear  offspring.  It  was  formerly  contended  that  Australian 
women  were  infertile  with  Europeans,  but  this  is  now  definitely 

"'  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  XLII,  3. 

**  Ling  Roth  reports  that  children  of  predominantly  Chinese  blood  in  Borneo 
excel  in  school  studies,  but  the  Chinese-Dyak  half-breeds  are  superior  in  hard 
work  and  in  play:  The  Natives  of  Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  I,  124. 
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disproved. ^^  The  idea  probably  originated  in  the  fact  that  when 
EngHshmen  took  native  women  to  Hve  with  them  after  the  Eng- 
Hsh  fashion  such  unions  were  barren  or  only  slightly  fertile. 
When  unions  occur  under  conditions  which  allow  the  retention 
of  the  native  mode  of  life  they  are  often  as  fruitful  as  others.'*' 
But  diversity  in  habitual  mode  of  living  is  not  the  sole  cause  of 
relative  sterility  in  mixed  unions.  Lack  of  harmony  in  the  inti- 
mate matters  of  the  personal  life  reacts  unfavorably  on  fecundity. 
Walcker  shows  that  in  Germany  the  average  number  of  children 
born  to  Christian  families  is  4.35  and  to  Jewish  families  4.21, 
but  the  average  number  in  families  where  the  father  is  a  Christian 
and  the  mother  a  Jewess  is  1.58.  This  variation  is  clearly 
attributable  to  psychological  rather  than  physiological  causes. 
Inability  to  enter  sympathetically  into  each  other's  inner  life 
breeds  disappointment  and  ultimately  discord.'^ 

Absence  of  cultural  homogeneity  may  also  account  for  the 
incapacity  for  type-perpetuation  among  the  offspring  of  widely 
differing  stocks.  The  Chinese  half-breeds  in  the  Philippines  are 
said  to  preserve  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  type  and  to 
constitute  a  permanent  class,  whereas  the  descendants  of  Span- 
iards and  natives  rapidly  sink  back  into  the  general  mass.'^  In 
apparent  contrast,  however,  should  be  mentioned  the  Griquas  of 
South  Africa,  descended  chiefly  from  Dutch  colonists  and  Hot- 
tentots. They  have  prospered,  while  the  pure  Hottentots  have 
become  so  nearly  extinct  that  Ratzel  believes  that  the  Hottentot 
race  will  ultimately  survive  only  in  its  half-breeds.^'  The  British 
West  Indies  have,  in  the  past  two  centuries,  witnessed  a  rapid 

*•  See  the  testimony  collected  by  Westermarck  from  English  missionaries 
{History  of  Human  Marriages,  285,  287).  Topinard  cites  the  case  of  English 
seal  hunters  of  Bass  Strait  who  in  1800-5  took  native  women  as  concubines  and 
produced  a  numerous  progeny:  Anthropology,  375,  376. 

•*Rink  believes  that  marriages  of  European  men  with  Eskimo  women  in 
Greenland  are  more  fertile  than  those  of  natives  with  natives :  Danish  Green- 
land, 163. 

"Walcker,  Grundriss  der  Statistik,  cited  by  Hoffman,  Race  Traits  and 
Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro,  192. 

"Foreman.  The  Philippine  Islands,  192,   193. 
"  The  History  of  Mankind,  II,  281. 
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decline  of  white  population,  and  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
proportion  of  colored.  The  movement  of  population  in  the  four 
leading  colonies  has  been  as  follows : 

WHITES 

Bermudas ; i79i,  52.60  per  cent. 

1891,  37.90  per  cent. 

Barbadoes 1786,  20.40  per  cent. 

1891,  8.60  per  cent. 

Trinidad 1861,  55.60  per  cent. 

1891,  43.50  per  cent. 

Jamaica -.1673,  43.80  per  cent. 

1 891,  2.30  per  cent. 

In  the  Spanish  West  Indies  there  has  been  an  equally  notable 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  whites  :^* 

WHITES 

Cuba 1774,  56.20   per   cent. 

1877,  66.70   per   cent. 

1907,  70.       per   cent. 

Porto  Rico 1802,  47.90   per   cent. 

1890,  62.80  per  cent. 

The  gospel  of  race  amalgamation  which  was  preached  with 
passionate  earnestness  in  the  north  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War  was  in  the  main  an  exaggerated  outcome  of  the  humani- 
tarian social  philosophy  which  underlay  the  abolition  movement, 
but  it  had  a  quasi-scientific  basis  in  the  belief  in  physical  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  race  crossing.  Wendell  Phillips  and 
the  authors  of  the  "Miscegenation"  collection  held  that,  since 
intermixture  of  nearly  homogeneous  types  in  numerous  historical 
instances  had  proved  beneficial,  intermixture  must  again  prove  so 
with  races  so  far  apart  as  the  whites  and  negroes.  It  was  con- 
tended that  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  a  tropical  race  would 
augment  the  versatility  and  vitality  of  the  whites. ''^    Such  views, 

"Hoffman,  American  Statistical  Association,  IV,  182,  184;  see  also  Censo 
de  la  R'epubliza  de  Cuba,  1907,  314,  315.  It  is  probable  that  part  of  the  increase 
of  whites  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  persons  of  slightly  mixed 
blood  are  now  recorded  as  white. 

■^  Hoffman,  Race  Traits  and  Tendencies  of  the  American  Negro,  190,  191. 
Hoffman  has  collected  some  of  the  most  radical  utterances  of  the  extreme 
miscegenationists. 
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it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  were  developed  and  survive,  in  so 
far  as  they  still  exist,  in  communities  where  the  negro  never  has 
been  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  have  been  the  cause  of  an 
aroused  race  consciousness.  In  the  South,  where  the  question 
has  perforce  always  been  a  practical  rather  than  an  academic  one 
by  reason  of  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  colored  population 
in  every  community,  opposition  to  mongrelization  has  been  con- 
sistently grounded  on  the  principle  of  culture  preservation  as 
determined  strictly  by  race  lines.  Rigid  insistence  on  the  color 
line  is,  indeed,  often  the  outgrowth  of  prejudice  and  passion 
rather  than  of  scientific  analysis,  and  as  such  may  itself  become  a 
serious  social  danger.  But  for  certain  societies  and  for  limited 
periods  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  practical  identification 
of  race  solidarity  with  culture  solidarity  furnishes  a  wise  prin- 
ciple of  social  action.^® 

IV 

Like  organisms,  races  are  likely  to  be  most  pliable  in  the 
nascent  stage.  Fixity  of  type  comes  with  the  growth  of  habits 
and  institutions.  Old  races  which  have  remained  plastic  are  gen- 
erally those  which  have  not  risen  above  the  simplest  culture  stage, 
and  whose  achievements  have  not  become  a  part  of  the  traditions 
of  the  ethnic  group.  The  antipathy  of  the  white  race  for  the 
negro  is  no  doubt  due  in  large  measure  to  the  consciousness  of 
long  stretches  of  cultural  advance  which  the  darker  race  is 
deemed  incapable  of  approximating.  Professor  Royce  has  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  all  our  race  problems  are  merely  problems 
caused  by  our  antipathies.  "Train  a  man  first  to  give  names  to 
his  antipathies,  and  then  to  regard  the  antipathies  thus  named  as 
sacred  merely  because  they  have  a  name,  and  then  you  get  the 
phenomena  of  racial  hatred,  of  religious  hatred,  of  class  hatred, 
and  so  on  indefinitely."^''^   But  whatever  be  the  facts  about  other 

"  In  every  southern  state  and  in  nine  northern  and  western  states  inter- 
marriage of  the  races  is  prohibited  by  law.  In  some  states  the  prohibition  is 
absolute,  in  others  the  fraction  of  negro  blood  is  specified  at  one-fourth  or  one- 
eighth:  Howard,  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,  II,  398,  399,  438-44, 
478,  479- 

"International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April,  1906. 
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antipathies,  aversion  to  intermarriage  with  supposedly  lower 
ethnic  types  is  based  on  mental  processes  which  lie  deeper  than 
mere  names.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  normal  ethnic  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  Cross-breeding  is  something  more  than  a 
union  of  the  individual  lives  of  the  parties.  It  generally  involves 
a  change  of  the  culture  status  for  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations.  It  means  a  modification  of  the  self-conscious  ethnic 
personality  which,  whether  good  or  bad,  efficient  or  inefficient,  is 
at  least  a  settled  reality  that  would  be  lost  by  blending  with  an 
alien  type.  In  the  contact  of  culture  systems  there  always  sur- 
vives something  of  the  struggle  of  primitive  groups  which  were 
hostile  because  strange  to  one  another.  Or,  as  Mr.  Bryce  puts  it, 
race  enmity  is  perhaps  "a  survival  from  the  times  when  each 
race  could  maintain  itself  only  by  slaughtering  its  enemies."^^ 
What  appears  to  be  merely  unreasoning  hatred  of  external  fea- 
tures like  skin  color  and  hair  structure  may  in  the  last  analysis 
be  a  subconscious  choice  which  rejects  what  is  associated  in 
thought  with  undesirable  cultural  standards. 

Nevertheless,  indiscriminate  use  of  the  terms  "higher"  and 
"lower"  races  is  misleading  and  dangerous.  The  sum  of  actual 
achievement  up  to  any  given  time  may  not  be  an  accurate  index 
of  racial  capacity.  Certain  groups  may  by  spurting  have  devel- 
oped a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  have  exhausted  themselves 
in  the  process,  while  less  promising  groups,  moving  slowly  but 
persistently,  may  in  time  work  out  equally  great  results.  The 
danger  of  physical  exhaustion  through  overdevelopment  of  the 
intellect  necessitates  constant  additions  of  grosser  elements  from 
more  sturdy  stocks,  and  this  is  after  all  the  best  plea  in  the  case 
for  race  mixture  in  modern  times.  But  if  physical  amelioration 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  any  fundamental  elements  of  civili- 
zation the  balance  of  advantage  will  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Bryce's 
summing  up  of  the  argument  against  indiscriminate  surrender  of 
race  purity  is  most  masterly : 

Now  for  the  future  of  mankind  nothing  is  more  vital  than  that  some 
races  should  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level  of  efficiency,  because  the 
work  they  can  do  for  thought  and  art  and  letters,  for  scientific  discovery 

"Impressions  of  South  Africa,  365,  367. 
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and  for  raising  the  standard  of  conduct,  will  determine  the  general  prog- 
ress of  humanity.  If  therefore  we  were  to  suppose  the  blood  of  the  races 
which  are  now  most  advanced  to  be  diluted,  so  to  speak,  by  that  of  those 
most  backward,  not  only  would  more  be  lost  to  the  former  than  would  be 
gained  to  the  latter,  but  there  would  be  a  loss,  possibly  an  irreparable  loss, 
to  the  world  at  ilarge* 

Behind  physical  aversion  to  alien  types  there  lurks  an  instinc- 
tive recognition  of  racial  standards  as  a  social  capital  that  must 
not  be  dissipated  by  surrendering  race  purity.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  women,  as  the  more  conservative  sex,  will  be 
found  more  rigorous  than  men  in  resisting  social  change  through 
cross-breeding.  Women  dominate  the  intimate  social  standards 
and  fix  the  taboos  which  set  off  social  classes  from  each  other. 
Miss  Kingsley  notes  that  in  West  Africa  it  is  the  women,  "with 
the  normal  feminine  dislike  to  innovation,"  who  especially  deplore 
contact  with  the  whites  and  the  turning  of  the  young  away  from 
old  customs.^^  Sydney  Olivier  says  that  it  is  among  women  in 
Jamaica  and  on  the  woman's  side  of  life  with  both  blacks  and 
whites  that  the  strongest  race  prejudice  is  found.^^  The  Eura- 
sians of  India,  although  allowed  by  "society"  a  rank  higher  than 
that  accorded  to  the  natives,  are  strictly  excluded  from  any  inti- 
mate social  intercourse  with  Europeans.*^  Where,  however,  old 
standards  have  been  broken  down  by  long  contact  women  of  the 
passive  races  may  come  to  choose  the  new  and  supposedly  su- 
perior race  in  preference  to  their  own  discredited  people.  The 
Eskimo  of  certain  parts  of  Greenland  are  said  to  have  become  so 
thoroughly  demoralized  by  intercourse  with  Europeans  that  the 
women  will  now  prefer  the  commonest  European  sailor  to  the 
very  best  Eskimo  hunter.^ ^ 

For  the  preservation  of  racial  purity  geographical  separation 
is  the  most  obvious  as  it  is,  where  feasible,  the  most  efficient 
means.     The  demand  in  the  South  immediately  after  the  Civil 

"  The  Relations  of  the  Advanced  and  the  Backward  Races  of  Mankind 
(The  Romanes  Lecture),  1902,  36. 

*°  West  African  Studies,  321,  322. 

*^  White  Capital  and  Colored  Labor,  35. 

*•  Sara   Jeannette   Duncan,   "Eurasia,"   Popular  Science  Monthly,   XLII,   4. 

*•  Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  165. 
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War  for  the  deportation  of  the  negroes  to  Africa  has  been 
continued,  with  varying  degrees  of  insistence,  in  the  plea 
for  their  segregation  in  a  separate  state.  In  Basutoland  and 
Bechuanaland  whites  are  forbidden  to  hold  land  or  settle 
permanently,  and  several  other  South  African  colonies  re- 
serve certain  districts  wholly  for  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
^  South  African  Native  Races  Committee  has  recently  recom- 
mended that,  in  order  to  prevent  race  friction,  the  blacks  be 
totally  excluded  from  particular  white  districts,  chiefly  the  urban 
centers.'*^  There  is  at  present  a  notable  agitation  in  Australia 
for  the  exclusion  of  all  colored  immigrants  to  the  end  that  this 
continent  may  be  reserved  as  a  field  for  the  working-out  of  a 
distinctive  white  civilization.^^  Even  if  cross-breeding  could  be 
prevented  in  any  region  where  the  races  meet,  there  remains  the 
difficulty  of  devising  a  satisfactory  plan  of  administration  for  the 
government  of  heterogeneous  types.  The  South  African  colonies 
have  not  hesitated  frankly  to  adopt  a  complex  and  burdensome 
system  of  class  legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  perplexing 
situation.^®  Every  state  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
contact  of  diverse  races  is  almost  certain  to  occur  under  the  least 
favorable  circumstances.  It  is  chiefly  the  lawless  elements  among 
the  whites  that  cross  with  the  darker  races,  and  it  is  exactly 
among  the  least  socialized  class — "the  poor  whites"  of  all  the 
world — that  the  most  intractable  race  antagonism  is  usually 
found. 

The  present  era  of  colonial  expansion  by  the  great  culture 
nations  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  twaddle  about  the 
"mission"  of  the  white  race  to  pilot  backward  peoples  along  the 
path  to  civilization  by  a  kind  of  forced  guardianship.  This  plea 
is  often  a  specious  belated  apology  for  a  conquest  which  has 
already  become  a  fait  accompli.  But,  even  accepting  the  idea 
that  the  newly  gained  regions  are  to  be  held  in  trust  for  civiliza- 

**  The  South  African  Natives,  especially  pp.  68-79.  See  also  Olivier,  White 
Capital  and  Colored  Labor,  chap.  ix. 

•See  Pearson,  National  Life  and  Character,  16,  17;  also  Law  and  Gill,  "A 
White  Australia;  What  It  Means,"  Nineteenth  Century,  January,   1904. 

**  The  South  African  Natives,  as  cited  above,  chaps,  iv  and  v. 
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tion,  the  method  of  procedure  would  still  remain  to  be  settled. 
Either  of  the  two  leading  methods  proposed,  that  of  blood  infu- 
sion through  amalgamation  and  that  of  paternalistic  government 
without  physical  assimilation,  would  proceed  on  the  impossible 
idea  that  uniform  methods  of  progress  are  adapted  to  widely 
different  groups.  Now  the  culture  forms  of  one  ethnic  unit  may 
not  only  be  unsuited  to  promote  the  progress  of  another  but  may 
actually  be  inimical  to  such  progress.  Nansen  probably  does  not 
exaggerate  when  he  asserts  that  the  only  change  which  can  be 
wrought  with  any  sort  of  rapidity  in  a  primitive  race  is  a  change 
toward  degeneration  and  ruin.  He  is  convinced  that  the  Eskimo 
of  Greenland  have  suffered  as  much  from  adopting  European 
modes  of  living  as  from  the  new  vices  and  diseases  that  have 
come  in  with  the  whites.*'^  It  is  claimed  in  Hawaii  that  the  fall- 
ing-off  of  the  native  population  from  300,000  in  Captain  Cook's 
time  to  30,000  at  present  has  been  largely  due  to  the  substitution 
of  wooden  houses  for  the  old  grass  wigwams  and  to  the  use  of 
clothing  unadapted  to  the  climate.^^ 

These  disastrous  experiences  are  not  exceptional.  It  has 
become  a  truism  that  the  attempt  to  rapidly  adjust  primitive 
groups  to  the  highly  complex  mode  of  life  of  the  advanced 
peoples  either  by  amalgamation  or  by  discipline  is  destructive  to 
the  former.  It  is  not  that  the  primitive  races  come  into  contact 
only  with  the  less  moral  elements  of  the  advanced  culture. 
Where  they  have  been  carefully  shielded  from  these  elements  and 
have  had  access  only  to  the  best  fruits  of  culture  the  outcome  has 
often  been  almost  equally  discouraging,  although  the  disintegra- 
tion may  not  have  been  so  rapid.*®  It  is  not  only  possible  but 
desirable  that  peoples  which  have  attained  the  most  perfect  fonns 
of  social  co-operation  and  technical  achievement  should  so  far 
as  practicable  share  these  with  less  developed  groups.  Progress 
in  most  lines  of  material  civilization  need  be  worked  out  but 

*'' Eskimo  Life,  335. 

**Bryce,  Relations  of  the  Advanced  and  the  Backward  Races,  11. 

**The  case  of  Pitcairn  Island,  often  cited  as  an  example  of  successful  amal- 
gamation, is  hardly  to  the  point,  since  the  little  colony  grew  up  and  has  largely 
remained  isolated  from  both  English  and  Polynesian  influences.  See  Young, 
Mutiny  of  the  "Bounty"  and  Story  of  Pitcairn  Island. 
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once  by  the  slow  process  of  natural  selection.  A  result  once 
achieved  may,  by  exchange  or  by  example,  be  passed  on  to  all 
other  peoples  which  can  use  it.  To  this  extent  may  the  "capitali- 
zation of  achievement"  for  the  whole  of  humanity  be  useful  in 
accelerating  the  rate  of  progress  among  backward  races,  by 
saving  them  the  necessity  of  doing  over  again  what  has  already 
been  done.  But  each  group  must  still  work  out  much  of  its  own 
destiny  alone.  England  cannot  make  Englishmen  of  her  colored 
tropical  peoples,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  she  do  so,  either  from 
her  point  of  view  or  from  theirs.  A  culture  people  will  do  more 
useful  service  for  civilization  by  following  the  lines  of  its  own 
natural  capacities.  A  backward  group  will  advance  more  securely 
and  will  be  more  likely  to  attain  a  stable  culture  if  it  retain  its 
own  fundamental  type,  accepting  by  assimilation  whatever  of 
advantage  it  can  profitably  adopt  from  without.  Co-operation 
in  the  work  of  civilization  can  be  realized  without  the  mongreli- 
zation  of  the  world's  peoples.  Preservation  of  distinct  racial 
types  means  the  saving  of  characteristic  traits  and  capacities 
which  are  as  stimulating  and  beneficent  for  the  world  community 
as  are  varied  individual  traits  for  smaller  social  units. 
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The  American  reformatory  prison  system  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  protection  in  place  of  punishment;  on  the  principle 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  instead  of  the  usual  time  sentence; 
and  on  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  of  offenders  rather  than 
their  restraint  by  intimidation.  This  theory  works  a  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  state,  a  change  of  the  relation  of  the 
offenders,  and  involves  a  different  prison  procedure.  Together 
with  punishments  by  imprisonment  every  other  form  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes  has,  doubtless,  to  some  extent,  if  vaguely,  con- 
tained a  purpose  of  protection,  yet  other  aims  subversive  of  pro- 
tection have  unduly  influenced  criminal  legislation  and  the  prison 
practice:  a  hateful  temper  bred  of  gross  superstition  attached  to 
the  punishments  in  defense  of  the  gods  and  to  gain  their  favor; 
punishment  inflicted,  assumptively,  to  equalize  the  world-balance 
of  diffused  morality;  to  the  measuring-out  of  pains  in  order  to 
meet  some  notion  of  impossible  justice;  punishments  to  mend 
the  fractured  laws  and  vindicate  the  state ;  to  intimidate  offenders 
and  the  tempted  and  thus  deter  from  crimes ;  and,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  punishments,  to  induce  a  salutary  reforming  penitence. 
This  hateful  spirit,  under  the  name  retribution,  but  with  some- 
what softened  severity,  characterized  the  penitentiary  system  of 
the  last  century.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  that  century  better 
biological  and  moral  conceptions,  largely  due  to  the  investiga- 
tions and  publications  of  Charles  Darwin,  enabled  the  enactment 
of  more  rational  criminal  laws.  The  New  York  law  (1877) 
eliminates  the  punishment  theory  and  laws,  patterned  after  it, 
since  enacted  in  other  states,  also  exclude  the  punitive  principle. 

*  Mr.  Brockway's  article  forms  part  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  criminology 
to  be  published  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  Eighth  International 
Prison  Congress  which  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  2-8,  1910. — 
Editor. 
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Thus  in  theory  and  gradually  in  fact  the  attitude  of  the  state  is 
becomingly  changed  from  its  former  vengefulness  to  that  of 
dignified  serenity,  neither  vindictive  nor  lovelorn,  but  firmly  and 
nobly  corrective. 

THE  MORAL  PURPOSE 

It  is  not  attempted,  now,  either  accurately  to  estimate  or,  in 
any  direct  way,  artfully  to  influence  the  unrelated  inward  moral 
state  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  not  denied  that  idiosyncrasies  influ- 
ence the  individual  conduct  and  that  these  are  subject  to  changes; 
nor  is  it  doubted  that  every  human  impulse  and  action  is,  in  some 
way,  related  to  God  and  the  universe  of  things.  But,  since  the 
real  relation  is  inscrutable  to  any  but  the  individual  himself 
within  his  own  variant  range  of  self -consciousness,  that  relation 
cannot  be  deciphered  nor  properly  directed  by  the  legislature, 
the  courts,  or  by  officers  of  the  law.  Of  course  the  majority,  at 
any  time,  may  fix  the  bounds  of  allowable  behavior  with  due 
regard  to  the  social  welfare,  and  may  erect  a  standard  of  social- 
moral  right  and  wrong;  but,  the  morality  of  motives  cannot  be 
so  determined.  Also  this  criterion  of  the  social  demand  may 
itself  be  reversed  or  modified  by  change  of  time  and  place  and 
immediate  condition;  and  the  very  terms  Good  and  Evil  are 
always  of  capricious  significance.  "Evils  as  they  are  termed  are 
goods  to  the  unjust,  and  only  evils  to  the  just,  and  goods  are  truly 
good  to  the  good  but  evil  to  the  evil."  The  effect  of  conduct 
does  not  reliably  reveal  the  real  moral  motive,  for  well-inten- 
tioned conduct  may  prove  injurious  and  evil  intentions  may  lead 
to  benefits.  Recently  one  of  my  former  prisoners  died  after  his 
twenty  years  of  good  service  and  behavior  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  a  leading  metropolitan  newspaper.  When,  as  a  prisoner,  he 
was  compelled  to  change  his  daily  conduct  he  at  once  seized  upon 
the  educational  advantages  at  hand  to  prepare  for  a  notable 
criminal  career.  He  never  suffered  any  conscious  revolution  of 
motive  but  gradually  and  imperceptibly  his  inward  intention, 
rated  evil,  faded  out.  Then,  like  an  aeronaut  in  an  unballasted 
balloon,  he  floated  unconsciously  into  the  higher  social  and  so 
higher  moral  altitude. 
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None  can  gainsay  Plato's  definition  that,  "he  is  good  whose 

soul  is  good The  virtuous  principle  is  intellectual  not 

emotional  or  voluntary It  is  knowledge  that  determines 

the  will."  If  to  this  we  add  Aristotle's  criterion  of  virtue,  that, 
"virtue  is  a  habit  accompanied  with  deliberate  preference  in  the 
relative  mean  defined  by  reason  as  a  prudent  man  defines,"  we 
may  accept  Lord  Bacon's  declaration  that,  "there  is  no  man 
doeth  wrong  for  the  wrong's  sake  but  to  purchase  for  himself  a 
pleasure  or  profit."  In  the  depths  of  human  action  thus  fathomed 
there  seems  to  disappear  any  trace  of  intrinsic  unrelated  morality 
of  conduct. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  principle  of  the  newer  penology  that  the 
state  shall  not  judge  the  heart's  intentions,  and  not  judging  or 
knowing,  shall  not  designedly  trespass  upon  the  mystical  field 
of  the  soul's  moral  relations;  but,  instead,  shall  remain  devoted 
to  the  rational  regulation  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  with  sole 
regard  to  the  public  security. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  JUSTICE 

Having  thus  relinquished  pursuit  of  mystic  morality  because 
it  is  deemed  impossible  correctly  to  estimate  intrinsic  moral 
quality,  the  pursuit  of  administrative  justice  is,  for  a  similar 
reason,  also  withdrawn.  Justice  Fry,  who  firmly  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  just  punishment  for  crimes,  admitted  that  the  doctrine 
takes  root  "in  the  endeavor  to  find  a  fitness  of  pain  to  sin  which 
the  world  does  not  satisfactorily  supply,"  and,  in  his  dilemma, 
advocated  that  always  the  greatest  conceivable  injury  of  the 
various  crimes  should  govern  the  amount  of  penalty.  He  would 
strike  offenders  hard  enough  to  compensate  the  greatest  possible 
evil  and,  so,  fully  recompense  the  lesser  wrong.  This  is  a  vain 
random  reach  for  justice  disregard ful  of  involved  severity. 
Doubtless  through  all  sentient  being  there  exists  an  instinctive 
sense  named  or  misnamed  justice ;  but  it  has  a  movable  interpre- 
tation according  to  the  man  and  the  circumstances :  it  is  a  chimera 
in  whose  name  unfair  may  appear  as  fair  and  wrong  take  on  the 
guise  of  right.  "Divine  equity  gives  to  the  greater  more  and  to 
the  inferior  less   (supposedly)   in  proportion  to  the  nature  of 
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each."  "Justice  is  always  the  distribution  of  natural  equity 
among  unequals,"  but,  what  human  intelligence  is  sufficient  for 
these  things?  Our  human  equity  and  clemency,  esteemed  equi- 
table, must  infract  the  strict  rule  of  justice.  Notwithstanding 
the  world-wide  similarity  in  terminology  of  crimes  there  is  great 
dissimilarity  of  the  penalties  attached;  and,  within  the  discre- 
tionary margin  of  the  laws,  different  magistrates  and  the  same 
magistrate  at  different  times  fortuitously  change  the  notion  of 
desert  and  vary  penalties.  Casual  circumstances  and  personal 
peculiarities  and  moods  so  affect  the.  judgment  of  men  as  to  pre- 
clude uniformity  of  rule  or  practice.  And  so  different  is  the 
experience  of  imprisonment  upon  different  prisoners — one's  pri- 
vation another's  privilege — that  uniformity  itself  would  subvert 
the  intended  equality.  The  blindfold  image  of  justice  is  most 
appropriate,  for  it  not  only  typifies  the  intended  impartiality  but 
also  the  impossibility  for  a  correct  adjustment  of  the  scales. 

It  is  believed  that  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  criminal 
justice  is  reached  unsought — when  'tis  left  to  nature;  that  "ac- 
cording to  the  natural  order  of  things,  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  (already)  hard;"  and,  that  nature's  truest  requital  for 
every  phase  of  morbidity — whether  of  the  body,  the  mind,  or 
the  social  status — is  found  in  the  necessary  accompanying  pains 
of  the  process  of  recovery. 

DETERRENCY 

Little  reliance  is  had  on  the  deterrent  principle  alone  for 
restraint  of  crimes  or  regulation  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
offenders.  No  doubt  the  experience  of  pain  and  pleasure  pos- 
sesses a  certain  educational  value,  teaching  what  is  profitable 
and  the  reverse;  but  fear  is  at  best  but  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
and  fear  always  evidences  and  usually  effects  a  reduced  and  in- 
constant mental  condition.  Welfare  and  adversity,  antithetically 
related,  supplement  each  other,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
the  mood  and  degree  of  stability  when  the  one  or  the  other  is 
pursued.  Avoiding  adversity  is  as  voyaging  among  reefs  and 
breakers  in  fear  of  wreck,  while  pursuit  of  welfare  is  like  follow- 
ing the  charted  ocean  path  voyaging  wide  at  sea.     Strong  and 
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virtuous  characters,  well  established,  do  not  need  and  are  rarely 
conscious  of  amenability  to  existing  penal  laws ;  weak  characters 
easily  get  themselves  enmeshed  and  stranded ;  the  habitually  way- 
ward are  unmindful  and  disregardf ul  of  legal  penalties ;  and  the 
small  ratio  of  all  the  criminals  included  in  the  class  of  deliberate 
and  professional  offenders  brave  penalties  and  derive  zest  there- 
from. 

The  bulk  of  prisoners  consists  of  those  who  are  weak,  habitu- 
ally wayward,  and  unreflective  persons — who  do  not  readily 
connect,  in  consciousness,  a  present  infelicitous  experience  with 
its  remoter  cause  and  consequence.  Certainty  and  celerity  of 
detection  and  arrest  or  sudden  confrontment  with  an  immediate 
menacing  force  may  call  the  halt ;  but  such  temporary  deterrence 
cannot  effect  a  permanent  change  of  habitual  tendency. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  this  inconsiderate  class  of 
prisoners  I  have  investigated  none  is  now  recalled  to  memory 
who,  antecedent  to  his  crime,  took  serious  account  of  the  possible 
consequences.  And  a  habitual  criminal,  a  fair  type  of  his  class, 
on  his  discharge  remarked :  "I  mean  now  to  quit,  if  I  get  on  all 
right,  but  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  prison.  I  am  a  man  who  is 
never  afraid."  Such  men  are  no  more  hindered  from  crimes  by 
the  liability  to  be  imprisoned,  than  railroad  travelers  are  hindered 
from  traveling  because  there  are  occasionally  fatal  railroad  acci- 
dents. The  professional  class  feels  imprisonment  to  be  accidental 
rather  than  naturally  consequential.  One,  worrying  over  his  im- 
prisonment because  of  its  interference  with  his  customary  associa- 
tions and  excitements,  solemnly  said :  "This  is  a  judgment  on  me 
for  leaving  my  own  line.  So  long  as  I  kept  steadily  at  the  sneak 
line  I  was  prospered,  but  when  I  tackled  burglary  my  bad  luck 
began." 

Ineffective  too,  for  deterrence,  is  the  supposed  disgrace  of  a 
criminal  conviction  and  committal  to  prison.  The  generality  of 
prisoners  do  not  feel  any  disgrace.  A  certain  tone  of  respecta- 
bility colors  the  prisoner's  conception  of  crime,  which  is  partly 
a  product  of  his  knowledge  of  current  commercial  irregularities, 
corrupt  partisan  politics,  frauds  committed  in  high  places  with 
avoidance  of   convictions,    and   jubilant   newspaper   notices   of 
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crimes  and  criminals.  The  very  notoriety  gained  compensates 
and  so  shields  the  shallow  characters  from  any  painful  feeling  of 
disgrace.  His  insensibility  and  sangfroid  are  further  ministered 
to  by  the  effect  of  long-delayed  trials  and  the  character  of  the 
trial;  illuminated  newspaper  detailed  accounts  of  the  prisoner's 
personal  appearance  and  bearing;  the  gladiatorial  show  of  the 
legal  combat  of  which  the  prisoner  forms  the  central  figure;  the 
artifice  and  insincerity  of  the  defense;  the  excusing  and  even 
extolling  address  of  the  defending  counsel;  these  together  with 
the  chummy  attention  of  jail  and  court  servitors,  jail  visitors, 
and  salvation  seekers,  excite  the  prisoner's  self-importance — a 
new  and  gratifying  consciousness  perhaps — displacing  the 
imaginary  feeling  of  disgrace  which  the  inexperienced  onlooker 
himself  seems  to  see.  All  this  show  has,  too,  an  evil  influence  on 
the  common  observant  crowd.  Deterrence  is  also  diminished  or 
destroyed  by  the  previous  habitual  associations  of  the  average 
prisoner.  In  his  accustomed  haunts,  arrests,  police-court  ar- 
raignment, station-house  and  jail  confinement  are  jokingly  men- 
tioned and  often  considered  an  interesting  personal  distinction. 
Even  a  color  of  the  heroic  tinges  the  habitue  who  has  actually 
"done  time." 

Increased  severities  either  of  statutory  penalties  or  conditions 
of  imprisonment  cannot  evoke  and  entail  a  salutary  deterrent 
influence.  The  history  of  criminal  punishments,  the  world  over, 
shows  the  most  of  crimes  accompanying  greatest  severity  and 
a  diminishing  volume  as  mitigation  took  place.  Only  transitory 
effects  are  produced  by  severities.  The  public  sense  as  it  becomes 
familiar  rises,  in  due  time,  to  the  new  conditions — automatically 
adjusts  itself,  thus  neutralizing  the  intended  effect.  And  mere 
severity  of  the  prison  regime  reacts  upon  the  prisoners  with 
actual,  if  unconscious,  brutalizing  effect  with  diminishing  con- 
sciousness of  apparent  discomfort.  Beyond  the  possible  tempo- 
rary stimulation  of  alternative  pain  and  pleasure  experiences, 
deterrent  measures  are  disused  and  the  deterrent  principle  itself 
is  disesteemed. 
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ALTRUISM 

That  phase  of  altruism  which,  in  exercise,  holds  benevolence 
to  others  in  subordination  to  self-interest  is  dominantly  present 
in  our  prison  system.  This  altruistic  sentiment  exists  in  the 
protective  purpose  of  the  law  which  establishes  it,  pervades  the 
administrative  polity  in  all  its  details,  and  gains  impulse  with 
its  sympathetic  reward  in  individual  reclamations  achieved.  But 
in  its  active  agency  the  principle  is  a  rational  characteristic,  not 
a  mere  sentimentalism.  It  is  devoted  to  prompt  enduring  wel- 
fare rather  than  passing  enjoyments.  The  paramount  object 
always  in  view  is  a  collective  benefit  sought  and  wrought 
through  the  well-being  of  individuals,  and  the  individual  welfare 
through  a  better  adjustment  to  ordinary  communal  relations. 
In  use  and  inculcation  it  is  ego-altruism,  for  the  personified 
state  seeks  her  own  advantage,  and  the  prisoners  pursue,  whether 
voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  their  own  advancement.  The  bene- 
fits are  mutual — an  increase  of  ultimate  mutual  abiding  happi- 
ness. The  principle  of  the  New  York  law,  as  of  the  other  laws 
patterned  after  it,  notwithstanding  their  marring  limitations, 
constitutes  a  radical  change  of  spirit  in  criminal  jurisprudence. 
A  distinguished  jurist  has  publicly  declared  that  the  change  "is 
destined  to  change  men's  habits  of  thought  concerning  crime 
and  the  attitude  of  society  toward  criminals;  to  rewrite  from 
end  to  end  every  penal  code  in  Christendom;  and  to  modify  and 
ennoble  the  fundamental  law  of  every  state."  It  is  a  change 
from  a  plane,  where  feeling  sways,  to  the  loftier  realm  and  reign 
of  wisdom.  It  is,  conceded  that  no  human  agency  can  operate 
quite  free  from  emotional  influence,  but  the  emotions  are  always 
a  dangerous  element  in  law-making  and  governing.  To  this 
vitiating  source  is  traced  the  undue  severities  of  all  time,  and, 
also,  the  supersentimentality  which  now  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  menace  of  our  prison  system.  The  true  is  a  restrained 
and  rational  altruism — a  brooding  beneficence,  impartial,  and 
ever  striving  to  promote  the  interdependent  collective  and  indi- 
vidual welfare  subordinating,  as  needs  be,  transitory  pleasure 
to  the  more  permanent  and  the  nobler  good. 
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NOTE   OF   ATTITUDE 

The  attitudinal  relation  of  the  state  to  our  prison  system  is 
thus  shown  to  be :  negative  as  to  any  punitive  intention ;  negative 
as  to  administering  exact  justice  for  its  own  sake;  negative  as 
to  the  expectation  of  deterrence  by  intimidation;  neutral  as  to 
regulating  the  mystical  individual  moral  relations  of  prisoners; 
and  a  qualified  attitude  as  to  altruism.  The  state's  affirmative 
attitude  will  subsequently  casually  appear, 

CHANGED   RELATION   OF   PRISONERS 

This  better  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  organized  state  effects 
also  a  corresponding  change  of  the  relation  of  offenders  toward 
the  state.  The  change  is  real,  though,  for  a  time,  it  may  not  be 
prized  by  the  prisoners  or  noticed  by  the  administering  au- 
thorities. Formerly,  the  fundamental  relation  was  antagonistic — 
necessarily  so  for,  under  the  definite-sentence  plan  the  ever- 
present  desire  for  release  must  be  opposed  by  the  prison  govern- 
ment until  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period  of  time.  Now, 
under  the  new  form  of  prison  sentence,  the  desires  of  both 
parties  are  in  accord — the  prisoner  wants  to  go  and  the  govern- 
ment wishes  the  same;  but  only  upon  certain  conditions.  Here 
contradiction  is  likely  to  arise,  but  it  soon  of  itself  disappears, 
as  regards  the  majority  of  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  of  them, 
when  they  discern  the  peaceable  fruits  of  the  opposition,  change 
to  an  accordance,  which  is  often  succeeded  by  a  pleasing  grati- 
tude. While  an  outside  observer  might  never  note  this  changed 
relation  by  any  change  in  the  general  appearance  it  actually  exists. 

It  is  essentially  the  principle,  "community  of  interest,"  which 
is  the  germinal  basis  of  most  of  human  concord.  Its  well-nigh 
magical  effect  is  seen  in  states  held  in  union  under  federal  con- 
trol; civil  divisions  of  states  bound  in  fealty  to  each  other  and 
the  state  government;  communities  made  orderly;  family  in- 
tegrity preserved ;  and  it  is  seen  in  enduring  common  friendships 
of  individuals.  The  inner  shrine  of  community  of  interest  is  of 
course  self-interest  but  grown  large  enough  to  observe  its  out- 
ward dependence.  Whenever  self-interest  is  so  wisely  directed 
that  self-indulgence  is  self -restrained  in  the  interest  of  remoter 
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better  benefits;  when  individual  consciousness  enlarges  to  "colo- 
nial consciousness;"  when  the  principle  of  interdependency 
dawns,  then  is  bom  that  mutuality  which  is  indestructible  and 
socially  most  desirable. 

As  to  the  "criminaloid"  class  distributed  through  communi- 
ties it  is  not  expected  that  any  striking  demonstration  or  formal 
statistics  shall  soon  reveal  a  decided  change  of  attitude.  But, 
with  the  certainty  of  cause  and  effect,  improvement  in  tone 
and  probity  must  occur  in  response  to  the  new  spirit  of  the 
criminal  laws;  the  new  purpose  of  the  courts  and  court  pro- 
cedure; and  to  the  renovated,  more  rational  state-prison  system; 
for  to  effect  such  changes  necessitates  a  change  in  the  general 
public  sentiment,  at  once  the  final  arbiter  and  most  powerful 
molding  social  force. 

AFFIRMATIVE  PRINCIPLES 

Under  the  indeterminate  sentence  it  is  intended,  either  by 
restraints  or  reformations,  that  prisoners  once  committed  to  our 
prisons  shall  then  and  thereafter  be  permanently  withdrawn  from 
the  ranks  of  offenders.  And  the  inherent  evils  of  imprison- 
ment are  such  that  only  genuine  reformations  can  afford  the 
intended  protection. 

STANDARD  AND  CRITERION 

To  accomplish  such  protective  reformations  it  is  necessary, 
preliminarily,  to  fix  upon  the  standard  of  reformatory  require- 
ment, to  adopt  the  criterion,  to  organize  and  perfect  the  plan  of 
procedure.  The  standard  fixed  is,  simply,  such  habitual  behavior, 
during  actual  and  constructive  custody,  as  fairly  comports  with 
the  legitimate  conduct  of  the  orderly  free  social  class  to  which 
the  prisoner  properly  belongs  in  the  community  where  he  should 
and  probably  will  dwell.  The  criterion  of  fitness  for  release  is 
precisely  the  same  performance  subjected  to  tests  while  under 
prison  tutelage  by  the  merit  and  demerit  marking  system  which 
somewhat  modified  in  strenuousness  and  with  addition  of  its 
monetary  valuations  is  similar  to  the  marking  system  of  our 
National  Military  Academy;  and  tested,  also,  by  proper  super- 
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vision  during  a  period  of  practical  freedom  while  on  parole. 
Both  the  standard  and  criterion  must  be  somewhat  pliant  to  meet 
the  variant  capacity  of  communities  to  absorb  incongruent  ele- 
ments and  because  each  prisoner  must  be  fitted  for  his  appropriate 
industrial  and  social  niche. 

THE  DEFECTIVENESS  OF  PRISONERS 

It  cannot  too  often  be  stated  that  prisoners  are  of  inferior 
class  and  that  our  prison  system  is  intended  for  treatment  of 
defectives.  Passing  now  the  somatic^  psychic,  and  other  anthro- 
pological data  at  hand  in  support  of  the  above  statement; 
premising  that  the  defectiveness  is  of  the  bodily  substance  and 
form;  in  the  mental  capacity  and  its  irregularity;  and  in  emo- 
tional perversity,  the  aggregate  of  which  in  any  large  company 
of  miscellaneous  prisoners  is  always  in  excess  of  the  defective- 
ness of  the  same  number  of  free  inhabitants,  the  inferiority  of 
prisoners  may,  for  the  present  convenience,  be  generalized  under 
three  divisions  as  follows: 

1.  Those  who,  in  childhood  and  adolescence,  are  apparently 
normal,  but  closely  scanned  reveal  peculiarities  which  resulting 
in  pernicious  habits  and  crimes  develop  later  into  some  phase 
and  degree  of  dementia. 

2.  Those  clearly  defective  but  with  considerable  normal 
mental  power  preserved.  The  mental  defect  is  specific,  in  some 
one  particular,  such  as  the  logical  faculty.  For  instance,  they 
are  unable  to  master  arithmetical  examples  which  others  of 
similar  general  intelligence  easily  grasp — they  are  deficient  in 
judgment  rather  than  depraved.  At  every  trying  crisis  of  life 
they  are  sure  to  "go  wrong." 

3.  Those  possessed  of  all  the  usual  faculties  except  the  regu- 
lative one  which  is  out  of  gear — not  absent  but  disconnected 
and  unavailable. 

At  the  Elmira  Reformatory  when  such  inquiries  were  most 
searchingly  made,  it  was  discovered  that  out  of  the  total  inferior 
mass,  numbering  fifteen  hundred  men,  five  hundred  of  them 
were  so  very  defective  that  they  were  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  the  regular  reformatory  routine  and  were  subjected  to 
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special  renovating  and  stimulating  treatment  in  order  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard  of  regular  training. 

Viewed  en  masse,  prisoners  are  characterless,  they  lack 
positiveness,  are  without  an  inward  dominant  purpose.  They 
are  unduly  influenced  by  instant,  trivial  circumstances,  or  by 
hidden  transient  impulses.  The  most  dangerous,  therefore 
interesting,  sane  young  prisoner  I  have  ever  known,  abnormally 
cunning,  well  illustrates  this  ungeared  characteristic.  He  said: 
"I  know,  sometimes,  I  am  what  you  call  good  and  then  again 
bad.  In  my  good  moods  I  am  ashamed  that  I  was  ever  bad ;  and 
equally  in  the  bad  mood  I  am  ashamed  of  ever  being  good."  His 
alternate  self -disapprobation  had  no  content  of  intellectual 
stability  or  moral  responsibility.  Although  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old,  he  was  by  heredity  and  habit  a  confirmed  and  desperate 
criminal.    Fortunately  he  died  while  imprisoned. 

Morbidity  of  body,  mind,  or  the  moral  sense  diminishes  indi- 
vidual industrial  efficiency  and  in  turn  narrows  opportunity; 
leading  on  to  indolence,  privations,  dissipation,  and  crimes.  The 
source  is  held  to  be  in  physiological  defects;  the  declaration  of 
Ribot  and  other  eminent  psychologists  is  credited  as  true  that: 
"The  character  is  but  the  psychological  expression  of  a  certain 
organized  body  drawing  from  it  its  peculiar  coloring,  its  special 
tone,  its  relative  permanence."  The  nature  and  the  habit  of 
living  matter  must  exert  so  powerful  influence  upon  volition 
that  the  conception  of  the  individual  will  dominating  and  un- 
affected by  constituents  and  conditions  of  the  total  personality 
is  deemed  no  longer  tenable.  On  the  contrary  it  is  confidently 
believed  that,  quite  independent  of  the  immediate  conscious 
choice  and  will  of  the  prisoner,  agencies  foreign  to  himself  may 
be  made  effective  to  change  his  character;  that  the  material 
living  substance  of  being  is  malleable  under  the  simultaneous 
reciprocate  play  of  scientifically  directed  bodily  and  mental  exer- 
cises ;  and  that  the  agencies  are  irresistible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  interaction  of  body  and  mind  is  so  well 
established  and  altogether  reasonable  that  there  is  no  need  here 
to  guard  against  a  fancied  materialistic  tendency.  Rather  there 
is  occasion  to  guard  against  too  fanciful  idealism.     There  may 
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be  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  George  Eliot:  "In  propor- 
tion as  the  thoughts  of  men  are  removed  from  the  earth  in  which 
they  live  to  an  invisible  world  they  are  led  to  neglect  their 
duty  to  each  other."  Dr.  E.  H.  Hartwell  says :  "Bodily  actions 
demand  our  first  consideration  since  without  them  mental  power, 
artistic  feeling,  and  spiritual  insight  cannot  be  made  to  answer 
any  earthly  purpose."  To  this  extent  the  principle  of  determin- 
ism is  espoused;  and  unhesitatingly,  alleged  free  will  is  invaded. 
By  rational  procedure  the  social  in  place  of  anti-social  tendencies 
are  trained  and  made  dominant.    Thus  the  man  is  redeemed. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   CONTROL 

The  original  and  preferable  principle  for  organizing  our  re- 
formatories is  that  of  local-centralism.  The  state  legislative 
control  should  be  limited  to  a  broadly  outlined  enabling  act  in 
harmony,  of  course,  with  the  general  state  penological  policy, 
but  leaving  much  freedom  of  initiative  to  the  local  institutional 
authority — the  board  of  managers.  This  local  authority,  in  turn, 
had  best  limit  its  functions  to  fixing,  changing,  and  supervising 
the  administrative  polity,  leaving  the  immediate  executive  man- 
agement to  the  resident  chief  officer — the  prison  governor.  The 
governing  principle  of  a  reformatory  must  needs  be,  within 
certain  constituted  rights,  of  monarchial  type,  but  exercised 
with  much  discretionary  flexibility;  approximately  as  a  com- 
munity under  martial  law,  where  both  civic  and  military  functions 
obtain.  Such  a  blend  is  practicable  and  useful;  indeed  it  is 
requisite. 

It  is  important  that  the  subordinate  staff  shall  remain  sub- 
ordinate; that  each  officer  and  employee  shall  confine  his 
reformative  activity  to  his  own  assigned  specific  duties.  The 
chiefs  of  the  several  departments  may  properly  constitute  a  coterie 
for  the  study  of  prison  science,  for  consultations  and  advis- 
ings,  but  they  should  each  act  entirely  within  his  own  particular 
sphere  and  under  authoritative  direction.  And  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  staff  should  remain  as  the  soldier,  and  never  independently 
assume  the  role  of  the  reformer.  No  outside  training  school 
for  prison  officers  can  ever  supply  a  suitable  reformatory  prison 
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Staff.  Both  the  selection  and  training  of  assistants  is  best  when 
controlled  by  the  governing  head  of  each  reformatory.  The 
civil-service  system  wards  off  some  improper  demands  for 
appointments  but  at  the  same  time  restricts  the  range  of  selection 
and  hinders  prompt  si f ting-out  of  the  unfit.  Its  serviceableness, 
however,  preponderates. 

So  delicate  and  easily  disturbed  is  the  generative  reformative 
process  that  outsiders — ^the  would-be  special  philanthropists,  pro- 
fessional religious  revivalists,  advertising  Salvationists — should 
generally  be  excluded;  or  if  at  all  admitted  to  any  participation, 
their  ministrations  should,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor, 
be  made  to  fit  into  the  established  culture  course.  Even  a  resident 
official  chaplain  may  inadvertently  interfere  with  the  germination 
of  reformations.  I  have  found  the  resident  chaplain  to  be  less 
desirable  for  religious  ministrations  than  an  itinerant  service. 
One  mind,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  resident  reformatory  gov- 
ernor, must  have  and  hold  and  yield  every  operating  agency — 
impel,  steady,  and  direct  the  whole  and  every  item  of  the  pro- 
cedure. Such  completeness  of  control  requires  an  exacting  and 
strenuous  disciplinary  regime  which  for  effectiveness  must  in- 
clude the  principle  and  exercise  of  coercion. 

A  majority  of  prisoners  instinctively  respond  to  the  inherent 
persuasion  of  the  combined  agencies;  and  of  those  who  do  not 
a  majority  readily  respond  to  the  moral  coerciveness  of  the 
agencies.  Some,  only  a  small  ratio,  do  not  respond  at  first,  except 
to  some  form  of  corporal  coercion — some  bodily  inconvenience 
and  discomfort.  These,  the  irresponsive,  who,  for  the  good  of 
the  prison  community  and  for  the  public  safety  most  need  refor- 
mation, should  not  be  neglected  nor  relegated  to  incorrigibility 
until  every  possible  effort  has  unavailingly  been  made  for  their 
recovery.  The  advantages  proffered  are,  naturally,  not  appre- 
ciated until  availed  of  and  enjoyed.  Some  cannot  adopt  and 
carry  into  execution  measures  calculated  for  their  own  good 
without  the  intervention  of  coercion.  Adjustment  to  environ- 
ment, even  if  it  is  compulsory,  leads  from  the  avoidance  of  bodily 
risks  to  the  avoidance  of  social  risks  and  thus  to  non-criminal 
habits,  which,  when  duly  formed,  no  longer  need  the  prop  of 
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compulsion,  "Compulsion  first,  then  the  sense  of  duty,  auto- 
matic, the  connection  expanding  into  knowledge  of  ethical  habit, 
then  the  habit  creating  conviction,  then  relations,  then  the  capacity 
for  general  ideas."  Thus  coercion  is  often  of  initial  indispen- 
sable educational  value.  Not  infrequently  prisoners  who  were 
assisted  out  of  a  stalled  condition  by  means  of  an  applied  physical 
shock  have  expressed  to  the  managers  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments therefor.  Many  such  prisoners  who  without  the  physical 
treatment  would  have  remained  long  in  the  ranks  of  the  incor- 
rigible have,  after  the  simple  treatment,  developed  well  and 
ultimately  established  themselves  in  the  confidence  of  their  com- 
munity as  reliable,  useful  inhabitants. 

There  should  be  within  the  reformatory  course  a  reserve  of 
penological  surgery  similar  in  beneficent  design  and  in  scientific 
use  to  the  minor  surgery  of  the  healing  art  of  medicine. 

THE  PROCEDURE 
THE  MECHANISM  OF  MEANS  AND  MOTIVES 

Efficiency  of  the  reformatory  procedure  depends  on  complete- 
ness of  its  mechanism  composed  of  means  and  motives;  on  the 
force,  balance,  and  skill  with  which  the  means  and  motives  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  mass,  the  groups,  and  the  individual 
prisoners ;  and  not  a  little  on  the  pervading  tone  of  the  reforma- 
tory establishment.  A  mere  enumeration  of  means  and  motives 
of  the  mechanism  is,  briefly,  as  follows : 

I.  The  material  structural  establishment  itself.  This  should 
be  salubriously  situated  and,  preferably,  in  a  suburban  locality. 
The  general  plan  and  arrangements  should  be  that  of  the  "Au- 
burn" Prison  System  plan  but  modified  and  modernized  as  at 
the  Elmira  Reformatory;  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  cells  might 
well  be  constructed  like  those  in  the  Pennsylvania  System  struc- 
tures. The  whole  should  be  supplied  with  suitable  modem 
sanitary  appliances  and  with  abundance  of  natural  and  artificial 
light. 

2.  Clothing  for  the  prisoners,  not  degradingly  distinctive  but 
uniform,  yet  fitly  representing  the  respective  grades  or  standing 
of  the  prisoners.     Similarly  as  to  the  supply  of  bedding  which, 
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with  rare  exceptions,  should  include  sheets  and  pillow  slips.  For 
the  sake  of  health,  self-respect,  and  the  cultural  influence  of  the 
general  appearance,  scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  maintained 
and  the  prisoners  kept  appropriately  groomed. 

3.  A  liberal  prison  dietary  designed  to  promote  vigor.  Dep- 
rivation of  food,  by  a  general  regulation,  for  a  penal  purpose, 
is  deprecated ;  and  is  a  practice  only  tolerable  in  very  exceptional 
instances  as  a  tentative  prison  disciplinary  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  giving  of  food  privileges  for  favor  or  in  return 
for  some  special  serviceableness  rendered  to  the  prison  authori- 
ties is  unadvisable  and  usually  becomes  a  troublesome  precedent. 
More  variety,  better  quality  and  service  of  foods  for  the  higher 
grades  of  prisoners  is  serviceably  allowable  even  to  the  extent  of 
the  a  la  carte  method,  whenever  the  prisoners,  under  the  wage 
system,  have  the  requisite  credit  balance  for  such  expenditure. 
Also,  for  some  of  the  very  lowest  intractable  prisoners,  a  special, 
scientifically  adjusted  dietary,  with  reference  to  the  constituent 
nutritive  quality,  and  as  to  quantities  and  manner  of  serving, 
may  be  used  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  improvement  otherwise 
unattainable. 

4.  All  the  modern  appliances  for  scientific  physical  culture :  a 
gymnasium  completely  equipped  with  baths  and  apparatus;  and 
facilities  for  field  athletics.  On  their  first  admission  to  the 
reformatory  all  are  assigned  to  the  gymnasium  to  be  examined, 
renovated,  and  quickened ;  the  more  defective  of  them  are  longer 
detained,  and  the  decadents  are  held  under  this  physical  treat- 
ment until  the  intended  effect  is  accomplished.  When  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  was  1,400,  the  daily  attendance 
at  the  gymnasium  averaged  429. 

5.  Facilities  for  special  manual  training  sufficient  for  about 
one-third  of  the  resident  population.  The  aim  is  to  aid  educa- 
tional advancement  in  the  trades  and  school  of  letters.  This 
special  manual  training,  which  at  Elmira  reformatory  included, 
at  one  time,  five  hundred  of  the  prisoners,  the  training  given  in 
addition  to  other  exercises  in  other  departments  covered  me- 
chanical  and   freehand   drawing;   sloyd   in   wood   and   metals; 
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cardboard  constructive  form  work;  clay  modeling;  cabinet  mak- 
ing; chipping  and  filing;  and  iron  molding. 

6.  Trades  instruction  based  on  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
individual  prisoners,  conducted  to  a  standard  of  perfect  work  and 
speed  performance  that  insures  the  usual  wage  value  to  their 
services.  When  there  are  a  thousand  or  more  prisoners  confined, 
thirty-six  trades  and  branches  of  trades  may  be  usefully  taught. 

7.  A  regimental  military  organization  of  the  prisoners  with 
a  band  of  music,  swords  for  officers,  and  dummy  guns  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  prisoners.  The  military  membership  should  in- 
clude all  the  ablebodied  prisoners  and  all  available  citizens  of  the 
employees.  The  regular  army  tactics,  drill,  and  daily  dress 
parade  should  be  observed. 

8.  School  of  letters  with  a  curriculum  that  reaches  from  an 
adaptation  of  the  kindergarten,  and  an  elementary  class  in  the 
English  language  for  foreigners  unacquainted  with  it,  through 
various  school  grades  up  to  the  usual  high-school  course;  and, 
in  addition,  special  classes  in  college  subjects  and,  limitedly,  a 
popular  lecture  course  touching  biography,  history,  literature, 
ethics  with  somewhat  of  science  and  philosophy. 

9.  A  well-selected  library  for  circulation,  consultation,  and, 
under  proper  supervision,  for  occasional  semi-social  use.  The 
reading-room  may  be  made  available  for  worthy  and  apprecia- 
tive prisoners. 

10.  The  weekly  institutional  newspaper,  in  lieu  of  all  outside 
newspapers,  edited  and  printed  by  the  prisoners  under  due  censor- 
ship. 

11.  Recreating  and  diverting  entertainments  for  the  mass  of 
the  population,  provided  in  the  great  auditorium;  not  any  vaude- 
ville nor  minstrel  shows,  but  of  such  a  class  as  the  middle  cultured 
people  of  a  community  would  enjoy;  stereoptical  instructive 
exhibitions  and  explanations,  vocal  and  instrumental  musical 
occasions,  and  use  of  elocutionary,  recitatory,  and  oratorical 
notables  for  inspiration  and  uplift. 

12.  Religious  opportunities,  optional,  adapted  to  the  heredi- 
tary, habitual  and  preferable  denominational  predilection  of  the 
individual  prisoners. 
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13.  Definitely  planned,  delicately  directed,  refreshing,  emo- 
tional rare  occasions;  not  summoned,  primarily,  for  either  in- 
struction, diversion,  nor,  specifically,  for  a  common  religious 
impression — but,  figuratively,  for  a  kind  of  irrigation.  As  a 
descending  mountain  torrent  may  irrigate  and  fertilize  an  arid 
plain,  scour  out  the  new  channels,  and  change  even  the  physical 
aspect,  so  emotional  excitation  may  inundate  the  human  person- 
ality with  dangerous  and  deforming  effect  if  misdirected;  but 
when  skilfully  handled  it  may  work  salutary  changes  in  con- 
sciousness, in  character,  and  in  that  which  is  commonly  thought 
to  be  the  Will.  Esthetic  delight  verges  on  and  enkindles  the 
ethical  sense,  and  ethical  admiration  tends  to  worthy  adoration. 
The  arts,  which  in  essence  are  the  external  expression  of  the  idea 
— the  revelation  of  the  reality — have  too  exclusively  remained 
the  heritage  of  the  wealthy  and  wise,  must  ultimately  fulfil  their 
God-given  design — ennoblement  of  the  common  people.  "We 
shall  come  upon  the  great  canon — 'art  for  man's  sake'  instead  of 
the  little  canon  'art  for  art's  sake.'  "  I  have  sufficiently  experi- 
mented with  music,  pictures,  and  the  drama,  in  aid  of  our  rational 
reformatory  endeavors,  to  affirm  confidently  that  art  may  become 
an  effective  means  in  the  scheme  for  reformations. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  items  the  prisoners  are  constantly 
under  pressure  of  intense  motives  that  bear  directly  upon  the 
mind.  The  indeterminateness  of  the  sentence  breeds  discontent, 
broods  purpose  fulness,  and  prompts  to  new  exertion.  Captivity, 
always  irksome,  is  now  increasingly  so  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  its  duration;  because  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  shorten- 
ing it  and  of  modifying  any  undesirable  present  condition  of  it 
devolves  upon  the  prisoner  himself,  and,  again,  by  the  active 
exactions  of  the  standard  and  criterion  to  which  he  must  attain. 

Naturally  these  circumstances  serve  to  arouse  and  rivet  the 
attention  upon  the  many  matters  of  the  daily  conduct  which  so 
affects  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the  coveted  release.  Such 
vigilance,  so  devoted,  supplies  a  motive  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
fixed  idea.  Then  the  vicissitudes  of  the  daily  experience  incite 
to  prudence;  and  the  practice  of  prudence  educates  the  under- 
standing.   Enlightenment  thus  acquired  opens  to  view  the  attract- 
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ive  vista  where  truth  and  fairness  dwell.  Habitual  careful 
attention  with  accompanying  expectancy  and  appropriate  exertion 
and  resultant  clarified  vision  constitute  a  habitus  not  consistent 
with  criminal  tendencies. 

BALANCE^  SKILL^  AND  TONE 

At  present,  owing  to  absence  of  exact  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  not 
possible  to  wield,  with  perfect  balance,  the  contingent  means  and 
motives,  nor  accurately  adjust  the  operation  of  the  scheduled 
elements  of  the  joint  composition — the  total  mechanism.  But 
the  fact  of  interdependence  is  so  well  established  and  so  much  of 
the  method  has  been  learned  from  experiment  that  the  principles 
of  mental  physiology  or  physiological  psychology  should  be 
applied  in  the  reformatory  procedure.  It  is  uniformly  conceded 
that  the  nervous  system,  concentered  in  the  brain,  is  the  organ  or 
instrument  of  the  mind ;  that  the  mind  is  a  real  being  which  can 
be  acted  upon  by  the  brain  and  which  can  act  in  the  body  through 
the  brain.  For  the  sake  of  the  authority  and  simplicity  of  state- 
ment of  this  elementary  biological  truth  I  quote  from  Professor 
Ladd  as  follows  : 

The  mind  behaves  as  it  does  because  of  the  constitution  and  behavior 
of  the  molecules  of  the  brain;  and  the  brains  behave  as  they  do  behave 
because  of  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  mind.    Each  acts  in  view  of  the 

other.     The   action    of    each    accounts    for   the    other The    physical 

process  consists  in  the  action  of  the  appropriate  modes  of  physical  energy 
upon  the  nervous  and  end-apparatus  of  sense,  ....  brought  to  bear  through 
mechanical  contrivances  carrying  impulses  to  the  mind.  And  psychical 
energies  are  transmuted  into  physiological  processes — a  nerve  commotion 
within  the  nervous  system  thence  propagated  along  the  tracks  and  diffusing 
over  the  various  areas  of  the  nervous  system. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  dual  human  constitution,  the 
condition  of  whose  changeable  and  changing  elements  at  any 
time  so  determines  conduct,  points  to  the  possibility  and  so  to 
the  duty  of  effecting  salutary  alterations  in  the  personality  of 
prisoners  by  means  of  skilfully  directed  exercises  of  mind  and 
body  in  harmonious  mutual  conjunction.  If  there  exists  a 
spiritual  reality,  neither  brain  nor  mind,  which  manifests  itself 
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in  both,  it  is  beyond  our  ken  and  the  fact  need  not  divert  or 
hinder  from  rational  efforts.  For  surely  the  best  expression  of 
such  a  force  must  be  had  when  the  mind  and  body  are  best  condi- 
tioned. Doubtless  changes  of  personality  are  easier  accomplished 
in  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  but  throughout  the  entire 
conscious  life  of  a  man  there  is  no  period  when  the  citadel  of 
the  personality  may  not  be  taken  by  suitable  siege. 

A  skilful,  successful  siege,  while  it  encompasses  the  mass, 
must  also  reach  to  the  groups  and  individual  prisoners  minister- 
ing with  much  particularity.  This  is  practicable,  even  with  the 
largest  prison  population.  It  is  observed  that  the  police  prefec- 
ture of  a  municipality  may  know  and  influence  the  conduct  of 
every  inhabitant;  that  the  "organization"  of  a  political  party 
knows  the  distinctive  character  of  each  elector  and  the  agency 
effective  to  influence  his  political  action;  that  at  our  National 
Military  Academy  the  marking  system  reveals  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  each  cadet  and  is  reliable  data  for  forecasting  his  career.  In 
like  manner  the  governing  authority  of  a  reformatory  may  and 
should  have  knowledge  of  each  prisoner  and,  definitely,  the  use 
and  effect  of  agencies  directed  for  his  advancement. 

Such  particularity  is  facilitated  by  group  formations,  great 
and  small,  composed  of  prisoners  whose  similar  characteristics 
permit  their  treatment  in  group  connection.  In  order  to  meet 
the  several  similarities  the  groups  will  form  and  reform  and 
change  kaleidoscopically,  but  always  with  prescribed  order  and 
precision  of  selections,  so  that  in  the  round  of  groupings  the 
special  needs  of  each  are  duly  treated.  Fully  a  hundred  such 
groups  existed  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory  within  a  general 
prison  population  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  individualism  helped 
to  solidify  and  at  the  same  time  steady  the  mass  to  stand  the 
necessary  strain  of  the  effective  disciplinary  regime  then  in  vogue. 

The  words  "necessary  strain"  are  used  advisedly.  Stringency 
and  strenuosity  are  indispensable  principles  of  administration. 
Lax,  superficial,  or  perfunctory  administration  easily  transmutes 
the  intended  reformatory  into  a  damaging  instrument  producing 
deformities  instead.  Strictness  and  strenuousness  serve  also 
to  counteract  any  possible  injurious  attractiveness  of  the  unusual 
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cultural  opportunities  and  privileges  the  reformatory  system  in- 
volves. Not  only  a  solidifying  and  steadying  effect  is  wrought, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  irresponsive  prisoners  are  sifted  out  and 
settled  to  their  appropriate  place. 

Every  separate  reformatory  institution  has  its  own  particular 
tone,  derived  originally  from  the  central  controlling  individual, 
fed,  fanned,  and  reflexively  disseminated.  This  institutional  tone 
is  an  impalpable  something  which,  like  the  consensus  of  a  public 
opinion,  is  always  a  powerful  determining  factor.  As  the  hun- 
dred instrumentists  of  a  great  orchestra  reach  their  highest 
excellence  by  inspiration  of  their  leader  so  the  most  effective 
reformatory  work  must  have  its  tone  of  inspiration.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  quality  rather  than  of  external  influences.  Important 
as  it  is  that  the  governing  head  should  do  and  say  the  wisest 
things,  it  is  of  vastly  more  importance  that  he  possess  within 
himself  the  manly  qualities  and  glowing  interest  which,  when 
generally  communicated,  insure  the  best  success.  Such  inward- 
ness is  self-propagative. 

With  the  utmost  of  confidence  in  the  category  of  principles 
arrayed,  and  supplied  with  the  completest  reformatory  mechan- 
ism, yet,  when  confronted  with  the  duty  to  effect  reformations, 
so  lofty  and  complex  is  the  problem,  so  delicate  are  the  processes, 
and  so  much  is  the  skill  required,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  in- 
credulity should  arise.  But  when  the  problem  is  resolved  into 
two  essential  elements  it  seems  more  simple.  These  elements 
are  the  formation  of  desirable  habitudes,  and  development  of 
individual  economic  efficiency. 

HABIT 

The  only  useful  knowledge  we  can  have  of  the  springs  of 
character  is  to  be  derived  from  intelligent  observation  and  true 
interpretation  of  the  customary  behavior.  That  every  individual 
has  characteristics  fixed  in  his  innate  constitution  or  nature — a 
certain  temperament  and  natural  tendencies — cannot  be  denied. 
But  external  circumstances  have  already  somewhat  modified 
the  original  characteristics;  and  none  can  name  the  limit  of 
further  possible  modifications  to  be  effected  by  different  circum- 
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stances  and  very  different  customary  conduct.  While  the  force 
of  the  original  nature  should  not  be  utterly  disregarded,  and 
some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  influence  of  exceptional  flowering 
reason,  new  dominating  tendencies  like  an  acquired  or  second 
nature  may  be  created. 

Nature — custom — reason:  the  greatest  of  these  is  custom. 
Criminal  behavior  may  but  express  a  want  of  regulated  channels 
for  the  flow  of  vital  force  or  lack  of  force.  As  the  stagnant 
pools  of  a  barren  rivulet  exhale  malaria,  and,  as  the  freshet 
serves  to  spread  pollution,  so  a  low  rate  of  vitality  may  account 
for  vagrant  impulses,  and,  when  under  even  normal  pressure, 
insufficiency  or  irregularity  of  ducts  of  habit  may  produce  per- 
nicious conduct.  Habit  is  formed  by  practice.  By  practice  new 
nervous  paths  are  made  and  connected.  Movements  of  body  and 
mind  become  more  and  more  under  conscious  direction  of  the 
subject — from  mere  automatism  through  various  stages  until 
permanent  change  is  wrought.  Repeated  efforts  and  movements 
which  tend  to  produce  right  habits  and,  at  the  same  time,  disuse 
of  every  unsuitable  activity  may  become  so  fixed  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  when  any  spring  of  action  is  touched,  desirable  action 
will  follow  and  with  reasonable  certainty  of  result  as  a  conse- 
quence of  collaborated  forces  of  mind  and  body.  The  degree  of 
perfection  of  habit  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  promptness 
and  uniformity  of  the  action  responsive  to  the  stimulus. 

A  signally  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  Re- 
formatory Prison  System  is  the  importance  attached  and  the 
attention  given  to  methodical  treatment  of  the  material  organism 
for  renovation — mayhap  a  little  of  refining  effect  and  adjust- 
ment of  sense  to  mind.  Such  physical  training  is  believed  to  be  a 
rational  basal  principle  of  reformatory  procedure. 

ECONOMICS 

Another  distinguishing  feature,  still  more  important  because 
it  is  the  germinal,  all-embracing  principle  from  which  every 
progress  proceeds,  is  the  use  of  the  economic  motive  and  training 
to  thriftiness.  This  principle  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  plainly  written  in  history,  manifest 
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in  current  affairs,  present  in  every  normal  consciousness,  the 
ground  principle  so  long  obscured  from  our  educational  systems 
and  religious  observances  by  reason  of  mediaevalism  and  insti- 
tutionalism,  so  blurred  in  our  common  life  by  excess  and  artifice, 
so  misused  in  prison  labor  systems,  is  now  rallied  for  its  appro- 
priate use  in  the  scheme  for  reforming  prisoners. 

Successful  legitimate  industrial  performance  involves  native 
or  acquired  capacity  and  disposition  for  useful  work.  This  in 
turn  demands  such  development  of  physical  energy  that  exertion 
is  pleasurable  or  not  painful;  it  requires  a  degree  of  mechanical 
and  mental  integrity  which  verges  on  morality  and,  indeed,  is 
of  the  same  essential  quality;  there  must  be  sufficient  dexterity 
for  competitions,  and  stability  equivalent  to  reliability  that  insures 
a  commercial  value  to  the  services.  It  is  the  observation  of 
experience  that  such  an  effect  can  be  produced  by  industrial  train- 
ing; and,  moreover,  the  possession  of  means,  produced  by  exer- 
cise of  the  honest  qualities  made  necessary  to  successful  labor, 
conveys  to  the  workmen  a  stimulus  as  of  achievement,  the 
ennoblement  of  proprietorship,  and  suggests  some  sense  of 
solidarity  of  interests  which  prompts  to  prudence,  thence  to 
proper  fraternity  of  feeling  and  conduct.  After  such  a  course 
of  training  and  actual  achievement,  when  the  prisoner  is  sent  out, 
on  conditional  release,  to  the  situation  arranged  for  him, 
possessed  of  his  self-earned  outfit  of  clothing,  tools,  and  money, 
having  left  behind  a  margin  of  his  savings  to  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time  or  drawn  upon  to  meet  exigencies ;  after  his  sustained 
test  on  parole  under  the  common  circumstances  of  free  inhab- 
itancy, is  he  not,  ordinarily,  entitled  to  reasonable  confidence  that 
he  will  live  and  remain  within  the  requirements  of  the  laws? 

The  formation  of  such  a  new  social  habitude  is  an  educational, 
therefore  a  gradual,  process  which  requires  time  as  well  as 
practice.  Whatever  of  real  value  may  attend  the  preaching  of 
disinterested  benevolence  to  the  outside  general  inhabitants,  it  is, 
as  an  independent  agency,  of  little  use  for  a  community  of 
common  convicts.  Such  of  them  as  might  be  moved  by  such  an 
appeal  are,  usually,  scarcely  normal,  and  their  responsive  benevo- 
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lent  acts  are  likely  to  be  injurious.  Fellow-feeling  for  comrades 
may  prompt  to  crimes,  collusions,  and  public  disorder. 

The  same  may,  properly,  be  said  of  prescriptive  moral  max- 
ims, generally,  and  of  the  possible  effects  of  personal  entreaty. 
Also  effort,  such  as  is  commonly  made  to  induce  a  habit  of  moral 
introspection,  is  believed  to  be  a  mistaken  policy.  The  state 
standard  of  practical  reformations  is  not  the  product  of  inward 
moral  contrition;  more  naturally  contrition  is  consequent  on 
reformation.  When  reformation  is  accomplished  contrition  is 
useless  and  often  harmful.  It  was  deemed  not  an  encouraging 
indication  when,  as  occasionally  happened,  a  prisoner  on  his  ad- 
mission to  the  reformatory,  answering  interrogatories,  flippantly 
said:  "I  am  going  to  reform;"  not  encouraging,  because  it 
showed  no  real  purpose  or  some  vague  diverting  notion  of  ref- 
ormation quite  aside  from  the  real  thing.  The  most  hopeful 
response  was  felt  to  be  when  a  desire  was  expressed  or  felt  to 
learn  some  trade  or  income-giving  occupation. 

Moral  suasion  and  religion  are  recognized  as  reformative 
agencies  in  our  prison  system,  but  no  particular  niche  is  pre- 
scribed for  them  such  as  is  assigned  to  other  agencies.  Moral 
tone  and  the  religious  consciousness  are  a  flavoring  quality  im- 
mediately penetrative.  It  is  a  savory  attribute  inherent  in  and 
emanative  from  the  humblest  as  the  noblest  effort  and  exercise 
intended  for  any  betterment. 

CONCLUSION 

Neither  punishment  nor  precept  nor  both  combined  consti- 
tute the  main  reliance;  but,  instead,  education  by  practice — edu- 
cation of  the  whole  man,  his  capacity,  his  habits,  and  tastes,  by  a 
rational  procedure  whose  central  motive  and  law  of  development 
is  found  in  the  industrial  economies. 

This  is  a  reversal  of  the  usual  contemplative  order  of  effort 
for  reformations — the  building  of  character  from  the  top  down, 
to  the  modern  method  which  builds  from  the  bottom  upward, 
and  the  substratum  of  the  structure  rests  on  work. 

This  better  order  of  procedure  is  in  accord  with  the  method 
of  human  development  foreshadowed  by  the  allegorical  scriptural 
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Eden  episode;  and  it  does  not  preclude  the  highest  aim  and 
attainment.  The  far-reaching  reformatory  possibilities  of  work 
are  admirably  pointed  out  by  Professor  Drummond.     I  quote: 

Work  is  an  incarnation  of  the  unseen.  In  this  loom  man's  soul  is 
made.  There  is  a  subtle  machinery  behind  it  all,  working  while  he  is 
working,  making  or  unmaking  the  unseen  in  him.  Integ^rity,  thoroughness, 
honesty,  accuracy,  conscientiousness,  faithfulness,  patience — these  unseen 
things  which  complete  a  soul  are  woven  into  the  work.  Apart  from  work 
these  things  are  not.  As  the  conductor  leads  into  our  nerves  the  invisible 
force,  so  work  conducts  into  our  spirit  all  high  forces  of  character,  all 
essential  qualities  of  life,  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  Ledgers  and  lexicons, 
business  letters,  domestic  duties,  striking  of  bargains,  writing  of  examina- 
tions, handling  of  tools — these  are  the  conductors  of  the  Eternal !  So  much 
so  that  without  them  there  is  no  Eternal.  No  man  dreams  integrity, 
accuracy,  and  so  on.  These  things  require  their  wire  as  much  as  electricity. 
The  spiritual  fluids  and  the  electric  fluids  are  under  the  same  law;  and 
messages  of  grace  come  along  the  lines  of  honest  work  to  the  soul,  like 
the  invisible  message  along  the  telegraph  wires. 

The  principles  of  the  American  Reformatory  Prison  System 
as  here  set  forth  are  as  yet  incompletely  practiced;  but,  more 
and  more,  men  are  learning  that  the  eternal  verities  are  within 
the  acts  and  incidents  of  the  daily  life,  that  the  public  safety 
hinges  upon  a  proper  adjustment  of  individual  and  collective 
relativeness,  and  that  the  fulcrum  of  leverage  is  economic 
efficiency.  This  better  view  is  fraught  with  promise  for  better 
public  protection  by  means  of  rational  reformation  of  offenders. 
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THE  PRESENT  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  WAGE-EARNERS 

The  "industrial  insurance"  forms  are  of  chief  interest  in 
this  article.  Industrial  insurance  in  this  connection  means  a 
system  of  weekly  premium  insurance,  under  which  the  agent 
solicits  business,  writes  applications,  collects  premiums,  takes 
proof  of  death,  and  pays  claims  at  the  house  of  the  workingman. 
It  is  the  method  most  popular  in  this  country  with  persons  of 
small  means,  because  it  fits  in  with  the  weekly  reception  of  wages, 
requires  apparently  the  least  sacrifice,  does  not  call  the  working- 
man  away  from  his  occupation,  and  offers  absolutely  safe 
guaranty  that  the  insurance  will  be  paid  in  case  of  death.  By 
taking  the  published  rates  of  some  of  the  leading  companies  we 
can  form  the  best  judgment  possible  of  the  present  situation. 

INFANTILE  TABLE 

Weekly  PREMitTM  3  Cents — Premiums  Cease  at  Age  75 


Benefit  Payable  If  Policy  Has 
Been  in  Force  for 


Age  Next  Birthday  When  Policy  Is  Issued 


Less  than  6  months 

More  than  6  months  but  less  than 

I  year 

One  year 

Two  years 

Three  years 

Four  years 

Five  years 

Six  years 

Seven  years 

Eight  years 


15 
20 

24 
29 

35 
42 
66 
90 
114 


$  10 

20 

24 
29 

35 
42 
66 
90 
III 


$  12 

24 
29 

35 
42 
66 
90 
108 


$  14 

29 
35 
42 
66 
90 
105 


$  17 

35 
42 
66 
90 
102 


$21 

42 
66 
90 
99 


S33 

66 
90 
96 


$45 

90 
93 


^  This  article  is  designed  to  supplement  the  writer's  Industrial  Insurance  in 
the  United  States,  chap,  vi,  and  especially  articles  in  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  in  1907-8.  I  desire  to  mention  Industrial  Life  Insurance,  Its  His- 
tory, Statistics,  and  Plans,  published  by  the  Spectator  Company,  New  York. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Prudential  Company  have 
furnished  new  materials. 
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Infantile  whole  life. — The  Metropolitan  table  offers  indem- 
nity in  case  of  death  of  a  child  when  the  age  at  next  birthday 
is  two  to  nine  years.  No  premium  greater  than  5  cents  weekly 
is  taken.  The  amount  payable  increases  with  the  time  the  policy 
has  been  in  force,  from  under  six  months  up  to  eight  years. 

INFANTILE  WHOLE  LIFE 
Payment  of  Premium  ceases  on  first  anniversary  of  date  of  issue  after  insxired  reaches 

age  74 

Amount  payable  provided  death  occur  after  Policy  has  been  in  force  for  the  following 

periods,  for  a  weekly  premium  of  5c. 

No  premium  greater  than  5c.  will  be  taken 


A^e  Next 
Birthday 


Under  6 

6 

I 

3 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Months 

Months 

Year 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

12.50 

25 

34 

40 

48 

58 

70 

no 

ISO 

17.00 

34 

40 

48 

58 

70 

no 

150 

185 

20.00 

40 

48 

S8 

70 

no 

150 

180 

24.00 

48 

58 

70 

no 

ISO 

175 

29.00 

5« 

70 

no 

150 

170 

35  00 

70 

no 

ISO 

It's 

55-00 

no 

ISO 

160 

75.00 

ISO 

iSS 

8 
Years 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


190 


Explanation  of  the  infantile  table. — When  the  person  to  be  insured  is  less  than  ten  years  of  age  next 
birthday,  the  amount  of  benefit  payable  depends  upon  the  length  of  time  the  policy  has  been  in  force. 
Thus,  if  a  child  is  five  years  of  age  next  birthday  when  the  policy  is  issued,  and  the  policy  remains 
in  force  three  years,  the  insurance  for  a  weekly  premium  of  five  cents  will  be  $iio.  After  the  policy  has 
been  in  force  four  years  the  insurance  will  be  $iso.  and  after  it  has  been  in  force  five  years  it  will  provide 
for  a  pa]rment  of  $175  at  death.  By  this  time,  however,  the  child  will  be  ten  years  old  next  birthday,  and 
thereafter  the  amount  of  insiuance  will  remain  at  $175.  No  further  premiums  payable  after  insured 
reaches  age  seventy-five. 

LIMIT  OF  INSURANCE 

In  no  case  will  any  policy  be  written  for  a  greater  amount  of  insurance  than  set 
forth  in  the  following  table,  nor  will  any  policy  be  written  which  together  with  any 
other  insurance  then  in  force>  in  this  or  any  other  company,  would  make  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  exceed  the  amounts  stated  in  this  table: 


Age  Next 

Limit  of 

Age  Next 

Limit  of 

Age  Next 

Limit  of 

Age  Next 
Burthday 

Limit  of 

Birthday 

Insurance 

Birthday 

Insurance 

Birthday 

Insurance 

Insurance 

2 

$30 

7 

$140 

12 

$380 

17 

$612 

3 

34 

8 

168 

13 

460 

18 

700 

4 

40 

9 

200 

14 

520 

19 

784 

5 

48 

10 

240 

15 

520 

20 

85s 

6 

58 

n 

300 

16 

520 

21 

930 

In  some  cases,  after  a  five-cent  infantile  policy  has  been  in  force  for  some  time, 
a  three-cent  additional  policy  may  be  written,  or  two  three-cent  policies  may  be  written 
in  some  cases,  but  the  above  rule  as  to  the  limit  of  amount  of  insurance  must  be  rigidly 
followed. 
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Adult  whole  life. — Under  this  plan  the  payment  of  premium 
ceases  on  first  anniversary  of  date  of  issue  after  insured  reaches 
age  seventy-four.  One-half  only  of  amounts  of  policy  are  pay- 
able if  death  occurs  within  six  calendar  months  from  date  of 
policy,  and  the  full  amount  if  death  occurs  thereafter.  The 
table  shows  the  benefits  and  weekly  premiums  for  age  from  ten 
to  seventy  years. 

ADULT  WHOLE  LIFE 

Industrial 
Payment  of  Premixim  ceases  on  first  anniversary  of  date  of  issue  after  insured  reaches 

age  74 

One-half  only  of  amounts  as  below  payable  if  death  occur  within  six  calendar  months 

from  date  of  Policy,  and  the  full  amount  if  death  occur  thereafter 


Benefits  Payable  for  the  Following  Weekly  Premiums 


SC 


tec 


lo 
II 

12 
13 
14 

IS 
16 

17 
18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 


$150 

145 
140 

135 
130 

125 
120 
116 
112 
108 

105 
102 

99 
96 

93 
90 
88 
86 

83 
81 

79 
76 

74 
72 
70 
68 
66 

63 
61 

59 

57 
55 


$290 
280 
270 
260 
250 
240 
232 
224 
216 

210 
204 
198 
192 
186 
180 
176 
172 
166 
162 

158 
152 
148 
144 
140 
136 
132 
126 
122 
118 

114 
no 


390 
375 
360 
348 
336 
324 

315 
306 
297 
288 
279 
270 
264 
258 
249 
243 

237 
228 
222 
216 
210 
204 
198 
189 

183 
177 

171 
165 


F520 
500 
480 
464 
448 
432 

420 
408 
396 
384 
372 
360 

352 
344 
332 
324 

316 

304 
296 
288 
280 
272 
264 
252 
244 
236 

228 
220 


$580 
560 
540 

525 
510 
495 
480 

465 

450 
440 

430 
415 
405 

395 
380 

370 
360 

350 
340 

330 
315 
305 
295 

285 
275 


$672 
648 

630 
612 
594 
576 
558 
540 
528 
516 
498 
486 

474 
456 
444 
432 
420 
408 
396 
378 
366 
354 

342 
330 


$756 

735 
714 
693 
672 

651 
630 
616 
602 
581 
567 

553 
532 
518 
504 
490 
476 
462 
441 
427 
413 

399 
385 


$840 
816 
792 
768 

744 
720 
704 
688 
664 
648 

632 

608 
592 
576 
560 

544 
528 

504 
488 
472 

456 
440 


891 
864 

837 
810 
792 
774 
747 
729 

711 
684 
666 
648 
630 
612 
594 
567 
549 
531 

513 
495 


$990 
960 

930 
900 
880 
860 
830 
810 

790 
760 
740 
720 
700 
680 
660 
630 
610 
590 

570 

550 


$1,089 

1,056 

1,023 

990 

968 

946 

913 
891 

869 
836 
814 
792 
770 
748 
726 

693 
671 

649 

627 
605 


$1,188 
1,152 
1,116 
1,080 
1,056 

i,03« 
996 

972 

948 
912 
888 
864 
840 
816 
792 
756 
732 
708 

684 
660 
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Benefits  Payable  for  the  Following  Weekly  Pkeuiuus 

0  H 

SC 

IOC 

ISC 

30C 

asc 

30c 

3SC 

40c 

4SC 

Soc 

5SC 

60c 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO..... 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

$53 
51 
49 
47 
45 
43 
42 
40 

38 
36 

35 
33 
31 
30 
28 
27 
25 
24 

22 
21 
20 
18 

17 
16 

14 
13 
12 
10 

9 

$106 

102 

98 

94 
90 
86 

84 
80 

76 
72 
70 
66 
62 
60 
56 
54 
50 
48 

44 
42 
40 
36 
34 
32 
28 
26 

24 
20 

18 

$159 
153 
147 
141 

135 
129 
126 
120 

114 
108 
105 
99 
93 
90 
84 
81 

75 
72 

66 

63 
60 

54 

11 

42 
39 
36 
30 

27 

$212 
204 
196 
188 
180 
172 
168 
160 

152 
144 
140 
132 
124 
120 
112 
108 
100 
96 

88 
84 
80 
72 
68 
64 
56 
52 
48 
40 

36 

$265 
255 
245 
235 
225 

215 
210 
200 

190 
180 
175 
165 
155 
150 
140 

135 
125 
120 

no 

105 

100 

90 

85 

80 
70 
65 

60 

50 

45 

$318 
306 
294 
282 
270 
258 
252 
240 

228 
216 
210 
198 
186 
180 
168 
162 

150 
144 

132 

126 

120 

108 

102 

96 

84 

78 

72 

60 

54 

$371 
357 
343 
329 
315 
301 

294 
280 

266- 
252 

245 
231 
217 
210 
196 
189 

175 
168 

154 
147 
140 
126 
119 
112 
98 

91 

84 
70 

63 

$424 
408 
392 
376 
360 
344 
336 
320 

304 
288 
280 
264 
248 
240 
224 
216 
200 
192 

176 
168 
160 
144 
136 
128 
112 
104 
96 
80 

72 

$477 
459 
441 

423 
405 
387 
378 
360 

342 
324 
315 
297 
279 
270 
252 

243 
225 
216 

198 
189 
180 
162 

153 
144 
126 
117 
108 
90 

81 

$530 
510 
490 
470 

450 
430 
420 
400 

380 
360 
350 
330 
310 
300 
280 
270 
250 
240 

220 
210 
200 
180 
170 
160 
140 
130 
120 
IOC 

90 

$583 
561 
539 
517 
495 
473 
462 
440 

418 
396 
385 
363 
341 
330 
308 
297 

275 
264 

242 
231 
220 
198 
187 
176 
154 
143 
132 
no 

99 

$636 
612 

588 
564 
540 
516 
504 
480 

456 
432 
420 
396 
372 
360 
336 
324 
300 
288 

264 
252 
240 
216 
204 
192 
168 

156 

144 

120 
108 

ADULT  20- YEAR  ENDOWMENT 

Industrial  * 

Matures  as  an  Endowment  20  years  from  date  of  issue 

One-half  only  of  amounts  as  below  payable  if  death  occur  within  six  calendar  months 

from  date  of  Policy,  and  the  }uU  amount  if  death  occur  thereafter 


Age  Next 
Birthday 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 


Benefits  Payable  for  the  Following  Weekly  PsEHiiTifs 


$47 
46 
46 
46 
45 


$94 
92 
92 

92 
90 


$141 
138 
138 
138 
135 


$188 
184 
184 
184 
180 


asc 


$235 
230 
230 
230 
225 


$276 
276 
276 
270 


$315 


$360 


*  Metropolitan  foiro. 
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ADULT  20-YEAR  ENDOWMENT— Con<mM«d 


AoE  Next 

BlKTHDAY 


IS- 

16. 

17- 

18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 
23- 

24. 

25- 

26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 

30- 

31- 

32- 

33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 
39- 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43- 
44- 
45- 
46. 

47- 
48. 
49. 

SO- 
Si- 

S2- 

53- 
54- 
55- 


Benefits  Payable  for  the  Following  Weekly  Premixtms 


45 
45 
44 
44 
43 

43 
43 
43 
42 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
41 

41 
41 
40 
40 
40 
40 
39 
39 
39 
38 

38 
38 
37 
37 
36 
36 
35 
34 
34 
33 

32 
31 
31 

30 
29 
28 


90 
90 


86 

86 
86 
86 
84 
84 
84 
84 
82 
82 
82 

82 
82 
80 
80 
80 
80 
78 
78 
78 
76 

76 
76 

74 
74 
72 
72 
70 
68 
68 
66 

64 
62 
62 
60 

58 
56 


ISC 

135 
135 
132 
132 
129 

129 
129 
129 
126 
126 
126 
126 
123 
123 
123 

123 
123 
120 
120 
120 
120 
117 
117 
117 
114 

114 
114 
III 
III 
108 
108 

105 

102 

102 

99 

96 
93 
93 
90 

87 
84 


180 
180 
176 
176 
172 

172 
172 
172 
168 
168 
168 
168 
164 
164 
164 

164 
164 
160 
160 
160 
160 
156 
156 
156 
152 

152 
152 
148 
148 
144 
144 
140 
136 
136 
132 

128 
124 
124 
120 
116 
112 


2SC 

225 
225 
220 
220 
215 

215 
215 
215 
210 
210 
210 
210 
205 
205 
205 

205 
205 
200 
200 
200 
200 
195 
195 
195 
190 

190 
190 
185 
185 
180 
180 

175 
170 
170 
165 

160 

155 
155 
150 
145 
140 


270 
270 
264 
264 
258 

258 
258 
258 
252 
252 
252 
252 
246 
246 
246 

246 
246 
240 
240 
240 
240 
234 
234 
234 
228 

228 
228 
222 
222 
216 
216 
210 
204 
204 
198 

192 
186 
186 
180 

174 
168 


3SC 

315 
315 
308 
308 
301 

301 
301 
301 
294 

294 
294 
294 
287 
287 
287 

287 
287 
280 
280 
280 
280 
273 
273 
273 
266 

266 
266 
259 

259 
252 
252 

245 
238 
238 
231 

224 
217 
217 
210 
203 
196 


360 
360 
352 
352 
344 

344 
344 
344 
336 
336 
336 
336 
328 
328 
328 

328 
328 
320 
320 
320 
320 
312 
312 
312 
304 

304 
304 
296 
296 
288 
288 
280 
272 
272 
264 

256 
248 
248 
240 
232 
224 


$396 
396 
387 

387 
387 
387 
378 
378 
378 
378 
369 
369 
369 

369 
369 
360 
360 
360 
360 
351 
351 
351 
342 

342 
342 
333 
333 
324 
324 
315 
306 
306 
297 

288 
279 
279 
270 
261 
252 


Soc 


$440 
440 
430 

430 
430 

430 
420 
420 
420 
420 
410 
410 
410 

410 
410 
400 
400 
400 
400 
390 
390 
390 
380 

380 
380 
370 
370 
360 
360 

350 
340 
340 
330 

320 
310 
310 
300 
290 
280 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  ao-YEAR  ENDOWMENT 

Matures  as  an  Endowment  20  years  from  date  of  issue 

Amount  payable  provided  death  occur  after  Policy  has  been  in  force  for  the  following 

periods,  for  weekly  premium  of  5  c. 

For  IOC.  per  week  the  benefits  are  twice  those  named 

No  higher  premium  than  loc.  will  be  taken 


A^e  Next 

Birthday 


5^ 


§ 


2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


$12.50 
15.00 
17-50 

20- 00 
22.50 
25.00 
30.00 

35-00 


$15.00 

1750 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
30.00 

35^oo 
40.00 


$17.50 
20.00 
22.50 
25.00 
30.00 
35  •00 
40.00 
45 -oo 


$20. 
22. 

25' 

30 

35  ■ 
40. 

45  • 
50 


$22.50 
25.00 
30.00 

35- 00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00 


$25 
30 
35 
40 

45 
50 


$30 
35 
40 

45 
50 


$35 

40 

45 

50 


$40 

45 
50 


$45 
50 


$50 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  has  the  same  tables  of 
benefits  as  above.  The  other  industrial  insurance  companies 
pay  lower  benefits.  The  Prudential  Company  has  an  additional 
table  for  even  $500  of  insurance  which  follows : 

REGULAR  ADULT  LIFE  TABLE 

Premiums  Cease  at  Age  75 — Policy  Payable  at  Death  Only 

$500  Policies 


Age 
Next  Birthday 

Weekly 
Premium 

Age 
Next  Birthday 

Weekly 
Premium 

Age 
Next  Buthday 

WeeUy 
Premium 

14. 

$0.19 
.20 

.21 
.22 
.22 
•23 

•24 
•25 
•25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.28 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 ■•• 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

$0.29 
•30 
•31 

•32 
■33 
•34 
•35 
•36 
•37 
•38 
.40 
.41 
.42 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

5° 

TC 

45 
47 
49 
SI 
S3 
S6 
58 
60 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

23 

fit 

23 .••• 

24. 

.66 

2C 

26 

The  new  Convertible  policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. — In  a  letter  of  June  14,  1909,  Mr.  Haley  Fiske 
says: 
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The  weekly  premium  is  in  each  case  ten  cents  for  infantile  and  25 
cents  for  adults.  The  amount  of  insurance  is  also  nearly  stationary;  in 
the  adult  table  it  is  $250  at  ages  ten  to  twenty-nine  at  entry,  inclusive; 
$200  at  ages  thirty  to  thirty-nine,  at  entry,  inclusive;  $150  at  higher  ages. 
In  the  infantile  the  table  in  its  benefits  is  a  little  more  complicated,  owing 
to  more  decided  changes  in  the  mortality  figures  at  different  ages.  The 
variation  of  benefits  made  necessary  by  mortality  at  different  ages  appears, 
not  in  the  amount  of  insurance  or  premium,  but  in  the  terms  of  the  insur- 
ances. The  policy  becomes  paid-up  at  various  periods  according  to  age  at 
entry.  When  these  various  periods  mature,  further  payment  of  premiums 
changes  the  plan  of  insurance  from  life  to  endowment;  the  longer  pre- 
miums are  paid,  the  shorter  the  endowment.  For  instance,  at  age  ten  25 
cents  buy  $250  insurance,  which  is  fully  paid-up  after  payment  of  pre- 
miums for  eight  years  and  twenty  weeks;  payment  of  premiums  for  thirty- 
two  weeks  longer  makes  the  policy  an  endowment  at  age  sixty-five;  twenty- 
seven  weeks  additional  premiums  make  it  an  endowment  at  age  sixty;  a 
further  period  of  thirty-nine  weeks  makes  it  an  endowment  at  age  fifty- 
five;  a  further  period  of  one  year  and  three  weeks  makes  it  an  endowment 
at  age  forty-five ;  a  further  period  of  two  years  and  two  weeks  makes  it  an 
endowment  at  age  forty.  It  is  entirely  optional  with  the  policy-holder  to 
continue  the  contract  for  the  various  extended  periods. 

Intermediate  policies. — The  Metropolitan  introduced  this 
typ>e  of  policy  in  1896,  and  the  Prudential  followed.  These 
policies  were  based  on  the  Industrial  table  of  mortality  and  were 
good  for  the  sum  of  $500.  The  premiums  are  payable  quarterly, 
semiannually,  or  annually,  instead  of  weekly.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  workmen  who  took  these  policies  and  paid  quarterly  got  their 
insurance  as  cheap  as,  and  cheaper  than,  the  rich  policy-holders 
who  took  large  policies.  This  was  because  of  the  tremendous 
dividends  paid  by  the  Metropolitan,  until  the  Armstrong  Laws 
forbade  the  issue  of  both  participating  and  non-participating 
policies  by  the  same  company.  Then  new  tables  were  got  out 
by  the  companies  at  much  lower  premiums. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Metropolitan  that  the  intermediate  policy 
and  not  the  weekly  payment  policy  should  be  compared  with  the 
Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  scheme.    Mr.  Fiske  says : 

The  whole  stock  in  trade  of  the  Savings  Bank  System  has  been  to 
compare  its  monthly  premiums  with  our  weekly  premiums  and  claim  that 
the  workingman  could  get  cheaper  insurance  by  that  system  than  by  our 
system.     As  monthly  insurance,  equally  with  quarterly  insurance,  is  Ordi- 
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nary  insurance  and  not  Industrial,  as  held  by  the  Department  of  this  State, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  comparisons  should  not  be  with  our  Industrial  but 
with  our  Intermediate.  Such  a  comparison  shows  that  since  1895  this  Com- 
pany has  been  furnishing  the  workingmen  with  cheaper  insurance  than  he 
can  get  now  in  savings-bank  insurance. — Letter  of  March  22,  1909. 

This  argument  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive,  since 
it  is  much  easier  for  a  workingman  to  pay  monthly  than  quar- 
terly. But.  it  is  also  evidently  unfair  to  compare  savings-bank 
insurance  rates  with  weekly  premium  rates. 

Ordinary  life  insurance. — The  industrial  companies,  or  some 
of  them,  offer  ordinary  policies  in  competition  with  the  regular 
companies.  But  this  form  is  not  of  special  interest  to  us  here, 
because  only  the  elite  of  the  wage-earners  can  avail  themselves 
of  this  method.  There  are  some  advantages,  however,  which 
seem  to  justify  the  union,  since  many  workmen,  starting  with 
weekly  payments  while  wages  are  low,  are  able  to  pass  up  into 
the  ordinary  class  when  their  income  increases. 

■  "Our  Ordinary  policies  are  placed  with  the  workingmen. 
Our  average  policy  is  considerably  under  $1,000,  and  that  alone 
proves  that  for  the  most  part  these  policies  are  held  by  the 
workingmen." — (From  speech  of  Mr.  Haley  Fiske  to  Super- 
intendents of  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  January  16, 
1909.)  This  evidence  alone  is  not  sufficient  The  statistics  taken 
from  actual  budgets  of  many  thousands  of  workingmen  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  seem  to  indicate  that  few  working- 
men  carry  life  insurance  of  this  form;  when  they  do,  it  is  among 
the  well-paid  artisans.  I  suspect  that  many  clerks,  teachers,  etc., 
carry  a  large  part  of  this  insurance. 

There  are  about  twenty  industrial  life-insurance  companies. 
The  business  of  the  Metropolitan  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Fiske  to  be 
about  one-half  of  all  (Civic  Federation  Speech).  It  is  not 
possible  to- give  the  tables  for  all  the  smaller  companies;  nor  is 
this  necessary  for  our  purpose. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  announces  to  its  old 
policy-holders  that  the  voluntary  dividend  concession  first  made 
in  1897  on  its  regular  industrial  policies  will  be  continued 
through  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1909.     Additional 
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ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS 
OF  THE  YEAR  1909* 

If  a  person  insured  under  a  "Regular  Industrial"  policy  in  one  of  the  years  given 
below  dies  during  the  first  three  months  of  1909,  the  Company  will  pay  not  only  the 
amount  of  the  policy,  but  also  the  following  Additional  Benefit  for  each  $100  of  the 
sum  insured  by  the  policy.  In  the  case  of  an  Infantile  policy  (issued  at  age  under 
10)  the  Additional  Benefit  will  be  paid  on  the  amount  of  policy  at  date  of  death. 


On  Policies  Dated  in 

Additional  Benefit  per  $100 
OF  Original  Insurance  If 
Death    Occbr    ditjing    the 
First  Three  Months  of  1909 

First  and  Last  Number  of  Policies 

Issued  during  Year  Stated 

IN  First  Column 

Before  Anniver- 
sary of  Policy 

After  Anniver- 
sary of  Policy 

First  Number 

Last  Number 

T87<t 

fl.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
4-50 
4.00 
350 
3.00 
2.70 
2.40 
2.10 
1.80 
1.50 
1.20 

$1.40 
1.30 
1 .20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
1.40 
1.30 
1.20 
1. 10 
1. 00 
450 
4.00 
350 
3.00 
2.70 
2.40 
2.10 
1. 80 
1.50 
1 .20 

I 
280 

7,905 
18,426 
38,490 

74,369 
176,225 

295,957 
440,191 

656,394 

906,222 

1,192,374 

1,562,181 

2,057,613 

2,582,528 

3,270,4^6 

4,033,442 

4,610,593 

5,379,349 

6,4^5,348 

8,060,146 

9,056,406 

9,973,000 

10,903,774 

11,866,046 

13,181,056 

14,575,118 

15,963,939 

17,250,517 

18,568,565 

279 

7,904 

18,425 

38,489 

74,368 

176,224 

295,956 

440,190 

656,393 
906,221 

1,192,373 
1,562,180 
2,057,612 
2,582,527 
3,270,425 

4,033,441 
4,610,592 

5.379,348 

6,415,347 

8,060,145 

9,056,405 

9,972,999 

10,903,773 

11,866,045 

13,181,055 

14,575,117 

15,963,938 

17,250,516 

18,568,564 

19,957,499 

i876t 

l877t 

i878t 

l87Q'  ■ 

i88ot  

i88it 

i882t 

i88^t 

i884t 

i88<;t 

i886t 

i887t 

i888t 

i889t 

1890'  ■ 

l89lt 

l892t 

iSo-it 

180*1 

iSc; 

1896 

1897 

1898 

i8qo 

IQOO 

lOOI 

TQ02 

lOO? 

IQOd. 

*  This  and  the  succeeding  tables  represent  the  rates,  etc.,  for  non-partidpating  industrial  policies 
with  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

tCash  Dividends  have  already  been  paid  on  all  Regular  Industrial  policies  which  have  been  in  force 
fifteen  or  more  years. 

To  find  the  amount  payable  on  policy  in  case  of  death,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1909,  of  the  person  insured,  multiply  the  amount  insured  in 
policy  by  100  plus  the  Additional  Benefit  opposite  the  year  in  which  the  policy 
was  issued,  as  above,  and  divide  the  result  by  100.  Example:  To  find  amount 
payable  on  a  policy  of  $144  issued  in  1898,  which  has  been  in  force  for  eleven 
full  years,  multiply  144  by  103  and  point  off  two  places  to  the  left;  the  result 
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ia  $148.32,  and  this  amout  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  person  insured. 

CASH  DIVIDENDS  FOR  THE  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS  OF  THE  YEAR  1909 

Payable  as  Follows: 
On  policies  issued  during  the  first  three  months  of  iSjg,  1884,  or  l88g:   When  they 

have  reached  theu:  twentieth,  twenty-fifth,  or  thirtieth  Anniversary. 
On  policies  issued  during  the  first  three  months  of  18Q4:   When  they  have  reached 

their  fifteenth  anniversary. 

CASH   DIVIDENDS   BY   AGES,    ON   BASIS   OF   A   FIVE-CENT   PREMIUM 


Age  Next 

Birthday 

When 

Insured 

Policies  Issued 
DURING  First 

Thrkk 
Months  or 

Age  Next 

Birthday 

When 

Insured 

Policies  Issued 
DURING  First 

Three 
Months  of 

Age  Next 

Birthday 

When 

Insured 

Policies  Issued 
during  First 

Three 
Months  of 

1879* 

1884* 

and  1889* 

1894 

1879* 

1S84* 

and  i88g* 

1894 

1879* 

1884* 

and  1889* 

1894 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

$1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.50 

1-50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.40 
1.40 
1.30 

15-40 
5 -40 
5 -40 
5 -40 
5 -40 
5 -40 
5 -40 
5-40 
S-40 

5-3° 
5.20 
5.20 
5.00 
4.80 
4.70 
4.60 

4-5° 
4.40 

4-3° 
4.20 
4.10 
4.00 
3-9° 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29....... 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

$1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1. 10 

1. 00 

1. 00 

1. 00 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.70 

■r 
.60 

$3 -So 

3-7° 
3.60 

3-5° 
3  40 

3-30 
3.20 
3.00 
2.90 
2.80 
2.80 
2.70 
2.50 
2.40 
2.30 
2.30 
2.20 
2.10 
2.00 
1.90 
1 .90 
1.80 
1.80 

48 

49 

5° 

51 

52 

S3 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 •• 

$0.60 
.60 
.60 
•50 
•50 
•50 
•SO 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 
•30 

$1.70 

X.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

1. 10 

1. 00 

1. 00 

1. 00 

.90 

.90 

.80 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.60 

.60 

*Cash  Dividends  have  already  been  paid  on  all  Regular  Industrial  policies  which  have  been  in  force 
fifteen  or  more  years. 

To  find  Cash  Dividend  on  a  lo-cent  policy  multiply  the  above  amounts  by 
2,  by  3  for  a  is-cent  policy,  and  so  on.  For  example:  On  a  policy  issued  in 
1894,  at  age  30,  premium  10  cents,  the  Company  will  pay  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1909,  after  the  policy  has  reached  its  fifteenth  anniversary,  a  Cash 
Dividend  of  $6.60. 

benefits  will  be  paid  on  all  regular  industrial  policies  which  have 
been  five  or  more  years  in  force  and  which  become  claims  by 
death  during  the  first  three  months  of  1909. 
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Cash  dividends  will  be  paid  on  all  regular  industrial  policies 
issued  during  the  first  three  months  of  1879,  1884,  1889,  or 
1894  on  reaching  their  fifteenth,  twentieth,  twenty-fifth,  or 
thirtieth  anniversary  during  the  first  three  months  of  1909.  These 
dividends  are  payable  in  cash  or  may  be  applied  for  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1909  through  the  agents  who  collect  the 
premiums  or  at  the  offices  of  their  superintendents.  The 
amounts  of  these  dividends  are  found  in  the  tables.  This  con- 
cession does  not  apply  to  special  industrial  or  special  adult 
policies,  as  such  policies  were  issued  at  much  lower  rates  of  pre- 
mium, nor  does  it  apply  to  industrial  endowment  policies  or  to 
free  policies  issued  on  attaining  age  seventy-five. 

COMPARISON  WITH  FORMER  RATES :  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  BENEFIT 
OF  POLICY-HOLDERS 

Beginning  with  January,  1907,  new  tables  were  put  out  by 
the  Metropolitan  and  Prudential  which  doubled  the  benefits  on 
infantile  policies  for  the  same  premiums,  and  increased  the  bene- 
fits on  adult  policies,  for  the  same  premium,  thirteen  to  twenty- 
three  per  cent In  the  infantile  table  no  premium  greater 

than  five  cents  is  taken,  instead  of  ten  cents  as  before;  and  the 
death  benefits  for  five  cents  are  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases 
greater  than,  the  death  benefits  for  which  ten  cents  formerly  was 
charged.    The  endowment  feature  continued  in  the  policies  was 

then  eliminated  and  the  policies  made  whole  life The 

most  important  change  in  the  table  is  that  payment  of  premiums 
ceases  at  age  seventy-four,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  infantile 
policies.    The  Metropolitan  writes  us  as  follows : 

Our  circular  letter  of  May  21,  1909,  announcing  a  new  table  of  benefits 
in  the  Industrial  Department  10  per  cent,  higher  than  those  heretofore  in 
force,  and  making  this  increase  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  original  forms 
of  policy  is  now  being  issued.  As  to  forms  in  use  prior  to  this  date,  January 
I,  1907,  we  could  not  raise  the  benefits  because  the  plan  of  insurance  used 
in  those  forms  was  so  different ;  as  to  those  policies  we  distribute  surplus 
in  bonuses.  Take  the  old  whole  life  policies  and  the  increasing  life  and 
endowment  and  all  other  policies  in  force  5  years ;  when  we  pay  death  claims 
we  add  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30  per  cent,  to  the  face  of  the  policy  according  to 
the  number  of  years  same  has  been  in  force.    We  also  pay  bonuses  amount- 
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ing  to  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  for  a  year,  on  the  old  policies  which 
have  been  in  force  five  years.  Hitherto  we  have  been  paying  this  on  whole 
life  policies,  which  are  the  source  of  profit;  we  expect  to  begin  to  pay  it  on 
increasing  life  and  endowment  policies,  which  for  a  long  time  are  not 
profitable  but  which  now  seem  to  have  turned  the  corner. 

The  Metropolitan  Company,  Industrial  Department,  in  July, 
1909,  issued  this  statement: 

In  January,  1907,  the  Company  largely  increased  the  benefits  in  its  in- 
dustrial policies  by  reason  of  a  heavy  reduction  in  expenses  and  improve- 
ment in  mortality  experience.  During  the  past  three  years  the  Company 
has  steadily  reduced  its  expenses.  With  industrial  life  policies  premiums 
cease  after  age  seventy-four.  All  policies  except  infantile  20-year  endow- 
ment policies  issued  since  January  i,  1907,  will  be  increased  in  benefits 
about  ID  per  cent.  Not  only  does  the  Company  issue  a  new  table  for 
policies  hereafter  issued,  but  it  makes  the  increase  retroactive  since  the 
present  forms  of  policies  were  adopted. 

The  following  illustrations  help  us  to  realize  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  recent  ameliorations : 

.  In  1909  the  Metropolitan  declared  bonuses  on  its  old  industrial 
whole  life  policies  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000.  About  half  of 
this  was  in  the  form  of  cash  bonuses  which  might  be  used  in 
payment  of  premiums,  and  the  other  half  by  increasing  payments 
on  policies  maturing  during  the  year  varying  from  5  to  30  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  respective  policies.  For  1910 
the  Metropolitan  has  declared  bonuses  amounting  to  $5,232,448 
to  its  industrial  whole  life  and  increasing  life  and  endowment 
policy-holders.  Of  this  sum  about  a  million  and  a  half  is  set 
aside  to  increase  policy  payments  maturing  during  the  year  on 
all  policies  that  have  been  in  force  over  five  years.  Five  per  cent, 
will  be  added  to  those  over  five  years  in  force,  and  10  per  cent, 
to  those  over  ten  years,  and  so  on  up  to  30  per  cent,  to  those 
thirty  years  in  force.  The  remainder  of  the  total  will  be  paid  in 
cash  or  in  reduction  of  premiums  on  policies.  Upon  all  industrial 
whole  life  policies  where  the  policy-holders  pass  the  age  of 
seventy-five  during  the  year,  the  bonus  will  be  the  whole  year's 
premiums — 52  weeks.  The  holders  of  the  policies  issued  in  1879 
and  1880  will  receive  a  bonus  equal  to  26  weeks.    Those  of  the 
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next  five  years  receive  20  weeks;  the  next  five  years,  15  weeks; 
the  next  five  years,  10  weeks,  and  the  next  ten  years,  5  weeks. 

This  brings  the  company's  total  bonus  cash  payments  for  the 
last  seventeen  years  up  to  over  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars 
in  cash,  besides  about  four  millions  of  dollars  more  in  additions  to 
reserve  by  concessions  made  beyond  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
In  the  last  nine  years  it  has  reduced  its  industrial  expense  ratio 
about  10  per  cent.,  which  on  the  present  industrial  premium 
income  amounts  to  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  effect  of  these  bonuses  on  the  cost  of  industrial  insurance 
can  be  strikingly  illustrated,  as  follows : 

1.  Take  policy  No.  5,649,851,  issued  March  24,  1890,  at  age 
35  for  $305,  with  a  weekly  premium  of  25  cents.  Under  the 
mortuary  bonus  offer  for  19 10,  the  amount  of  this  policy  will  be 
increased  by  20  per  cent.,  or  $61,  making  the  total  death  benefit 
payable  $366.  A  cash  bonus  of  15  times  the  weekly  premium  is 
also  to  be  offered,  or  $3.75,  which  deducted  from  the  yearly 
premium  of  $13.0x3  leaves  a  cash  payment  of  $9.25.  Now  if 
$9.25  will  purchase  $366  insurance,  then  $25.27  would  purchase 
$1,000.  The  annual  rate  of  a  prominent  participating  ordinary 
life  insurance  company  for  $1,000  at  age  35  is  $28.11  so  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  $2.84,  or  10  per  cent.,  in  favor  of  the 
Metropolitan. 

2.  A  policy  issued  in  1880  at  age  30  for  a  weekly  premium 
of  45  cents  carries  a  death  benefit  of  $738.  This  will  be  in- 
creased by  a  mortuary  bonus  of  30  per  cent,  making  $959,  and 
in  addition  it  will  carry  a  cash  bonus  equal  to  26  weeks'  premium. 
Fifty-two  weeks'  premium  amounts  to  $23.40,  and  therefore  the 
26  weeks'  bonus  will  amount  to  $11.70.  If  $11.70  will  secure 
$959  ^^  insurance,  then  $12.20  would  secure  $1,000;  or  $23.40 
would  secure  twice  $959,  or  $1,918.  The  annual  rate  of  a 
prominent  participating  ordinary  life  insurance  company  at  this 
age  is  $24.38  for  $1,000.  Thus  excluding  the  question  of  divi- 
dends of  participating  policies  of  that  company,  this  industrial 
policy  at  present  is  costing  only  a  little  more  than  half  ordinary 
insurance. 

The  poor  man  who  begins  by  paying  very  high  rates,  largely 
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because  he  is  in  a  class  with  high  mortality,  will,  if  he  persists 
long  enough,  and  has  the  right  form  of  policy,  be  able  to  secure 
an  annuity  for  old  age,  at  a  lower  rate  than  well-to-do  persons, 
just  because  he  belongs  to  a  class  of  whom  relatively  few  survive 
the  sixty-fifth  year.  The  comparisons  most  important  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  are  not  those  between  ordinary  and  indus- 
trial insurance,  but  between  private  insurance  and  compulsory 
social  insurance. 

In  the  ordinary  department  this  company  has  reduced  ex- 
penses 6  per  cent,  in  five  years,  an  annual  saving  of  over  $1,250,- 
000.  All  of  its  policies  are  written  on  the  non-participating 
plan.  The  Metropolitan  pays  its  dividends  at  the  start — it  cuts 
down  the  premium.  The  company  upon  its  total  business  has 
in  the  last  ten  years  reduced  its  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium 
income  1 5  per  cent. 

III.    REASONS  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  COSTS  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL 

COMPANIES 

In  its  early  stages,  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  the  system 
would  succeed  at  all.  The  death  claims  were  very  high,  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  insured,  perhaps,  in  those  days,  fifteen  to 
thirty  years  ago,  was  not  so  well  cared  for  as  now,^  and  the 
expense  was  very  high  in  establishing  the  business. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  has  within  the  last  five  or  six  years 
steadily  reduced  its  expense  account,  so  that  the  savings  today, 
as  compared  with  ten  years  ago  amount  to  nearly  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

A  representative  of  the  Metropolitan  said : 

In  the  course  of  these  years  we  have  paid  back  $15,000,000  to  the  policy- 
holders, and  their  policies  did  not  promise  it.  This  act  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  gratuity,  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  it  is  a  reduction  of  premiums.  To 
reduce  premiums  at  the  outset  is  to  write  bankruptcy.  You  do  not  know 
what  your  experience  is  going  to  be.  First  you  have  got  to  figure  to  do 
your  business  on  a  safe  plan,  and  then  figure  how  to  give  the  profits,  when 
they  begin  to  accrue,  to  those  who  gave  them  to  you.  As  the  only  equita- 
ble means  we  have  given  them  back  to  the  policy-holders  in  various  ways; 
first,  by  increasing  the  amounts  of  policies  according  to  the  time  they  have 

*  Has  medical  examination  and  selection  become  more  severe  ? 
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been  in  force.  For  instance,  a  whole  life  policy  has  been  in  force  five  years, 
we  have  added  5  per  cent,  to  the  death  claim,  or  if  it  has  been  in  force 
ten  years,  we  add  10  per  cent,  to  the  policy;  the  same  progression  holds 
good  up  to  twenty-five  years,  when  the  additions  to  the  claim  are  25  per 
cent,  of  the  policy.  Then  profits  have  been  distributed  in  other  ways. 
After  a  policy  has  been  running  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  the  in- 
sured has  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  we  give  him  a  free 
policy.  Another  form,  by  reduction  of  the  premium,  so  that  the  policy- 
holders pay  on  a  whole  life  policy  8  per  cent,  less  premiums  than  his 
policy  calls  for.  This  can  be  credited  on  his  premium  receipt  book,  or  paid 
him  in  cash,  at  his  option.* 

Cost  of  industrial  insurance,  as  compared  with  ordinary  life 
insurance. — The  rates  for  "insurance  by  the  basketful"  have 
been  reduced  as  shown:  but  they  remain  very  high.  "Life 
insurance"  in  the  sense  of  any  adequate  provision  for  a  family 
left  dependent,  is  not  and  cannot  be  furnished  on  this  basis. 
Those  who  can  pay  by  wagon-loads  rather  than  basketfuls  fare 
considerably  better,  while  those  who  can  pay  quarterly  have  little 
of  which  to  complain — but  these  are  on  a  relatively  high  economic 
plane.  Nothing  which  has  yet  been  done  by  private  companies 
weakens  the  argument  for  compulsory  and  socialized  insurance. 

The  following  statements  of  a  high  authority  indicate  the 
reasons  for  the  great  cost  of  weekly  payment  policies.  It  was 
asked : 

What  proportion  of  the  average  industrial  premium  is  actually  required 
for  the  payment  of  death  losses? 

Mr.  H.  Fiske  answered: 

I  don't  know  that  that  can  be  answered  exactly  in  one  word.  Tak- 
ing our  experience  in  industrial  policies  to  date,  we  find  that  the  death 
claims  and  the  gratuities  that  we  pay  in  addition  to  the  policies  amount  to 
36  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  premiums;  the  expenses  eat  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year  about  35  per  cent.;  the  additions  to  the  reserves  required  to  keep  it 
up  amount  in  sums  beween  20  and  25  per  cent.;  if  you  will  add  those 
together  you  will  find  that  from  which  we  declare  dividends,  by  subtracting 
it  from  100. 

Its  expensiveness  is  caused  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  policy- 
holder is  secured  by  an  agent,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  mortality  among 
the  insured  is  much  higher Our  net  premiums  are  necessarily  very 

•Mr.  Fiske,  Civic  Federation  Speech,  1908. 
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much  higher  than  the  net  premiums  of  other  insurance.  It  was  about  200 
per  cent,  for  many  ages  of  the  other  tables.  It  is  now  running  somewhat 
less,  but  there  are  instances  where  it  is  155  per  cent. 

IV.    MOTIVES   OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL   COMPANIES 

It  is  only  fair  to  hear  what  their  representatives  affirm,  and 
to  give  their  words  that  credence  which  we  accord  to  gentlemen 
of  responsible  positions  in  the  business  world — at  least  unless  we 
have  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Haley  Fiske  (in  his  Civic 
Federation  speech)  said: 

Tell  me  what  interest  on  earth  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
has,  that  is  not  the  interest  of  the  workingman.  We  cannot  take  any  profits ; 
we  have  shown  them  that  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  at  heart  but  their 
interest.  And  I  ask  you  now,  whether  being  human  beings,  as  insurance  men 
are,  and  having  a  constituency  of  9,000,000  of  people  spread  over  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  an  organization  of  the  working  people,  having  that 
for  a  constituency,  and  being  interested  in  representing  them,  in  the  larger 
sense — I  ask  you  whether  there  would  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man 
a  desire  to  do  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  for  these  people. 

It  has  been  claimed  of  late  that  these  improvements  are  due 
to  competition.  But  when  competition  is  hardly  felt  this  explana- 
tion does  not  apply.  Furthermore  the  improvements  began  long 
before  recent  changes  in  law  and  pressure  from  rival  movements. 

v.    PROJECTED  EXPERIMENTS 

These  are  (i)  group  insurance;  (2)  prophylactic  measures; 
(3)  other  forms  of  insurance — accident,  sickness,  invalidism, 
etc. 

I.  Group  insurance. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  insurance  granted  for  5  cents  a  week.  These  benefits  are 
available  only  when  policies  are  issued  on  100  or  more  persons 
at  one  time,  and  the  premiums  are  all  paid  to  the  company  by 
their  representative  in  one  sum.  The  commission  allowed  to 
agents  for  business  written  under  this  table  is  5  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  for  the  first  year,  as  reported  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Haley  Fiske-  in  a  letter  dated  June  14,  1909,  says  of  the 
table : 
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We  had  to  get  legislative  permission  for  the  issue  of  these  policies 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  clear  their  issue  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  anti-discrimination  law.  We  were  enabled  to  get  the  law  passed  only 
in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Minnesota.  In  Massachusetts  its 
defeat  was  accomplished  by  the  savings-bank  people.  They  started  their 
system  ostensibly  because  industrial  insurance  was  too  high.  When  we 
offered  cheaper  insurance  than  they  offer,  they  defeated  our  bill  in  the 
legislature  by  alleging  that  our  insurance  is  so  cheap  that  their  system  would 
be  destroyed.     In  Illinois  and  Michigan  the  passage  of  the  bill  permitting 
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the  insurance  was  defeated  by  the  efforts  of  the  fraternal  orders.  These 
orders  also  assisted  in  procuring  a  veto  of  the  bill  from  the  governor  of 
New  York,  although  this  bill  was  not  passed  in  the  form  we  proposed  it 
but  in  a  modified  form  proposed  by  the  Equitable  which  raised  questions  in 
the  governor's  mind,  as  we  understand  it,  as  to  the  effect  on  the  various 
sections  of  the  present  law  restriction  of  expenses,  etc 

2.  Prophylactic  measures. — Professor  Irving  Fisher  has 
met  a  thoughtful  response  in  his  proposal  to  insurance  companies 
to  reduce  costs  of  policies  by  employing  preventative  measures. 
Not  only  is  a  high  rate  of  mortality  in  a  population  a  cause  of 
increased  cost  of  insurance,  but  sickness  also  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  can  pay  premiums  and  diminishes  the 
amounts  they  can  pay. 
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The  Metropolitan  Company,  in  its  circular  of  1909,  an- 
nouncing the  appointment  of  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  as  manager  of 
the  industrial  department,  gave  expression  of  its  policy: 

Insurance,  not  merely  as  a  business  proposition,  but  as  a  social  pro- 
gramme, will  be  the  future  policy  of  the  Company.  If  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  and  reduction  of  the  death  rate  will  give  cheaper  insurance, 
the  company  hopes  to  co-operate  with  existing  agencies  for  the  eradication 
of  this  and  other  diseases,  and  to  place  at  their  disposal  its  machinery  and 
the  statistical  material,  which  it  has  gathered  since  its  organization.  Its 
field  staff  and  agency  force  will  be  instructed  to  establish  cordial  relations 
with  charitable  and  social  agencies,  since  these  agents,  coming  into  daily 
and  intimate  contact  with  the  family,  are  frequently  in  a  better  position  to 
know  its  need  and  difficulties,  and  hence  have  valuable  and  enlightening 
information  for  the  use  of  social  workers  and  for  all  interested  in  social 
improvement.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  manager  will  be  the 
creation  of  a  bureau  of  information  and  co-operation. 

Since  Dr.  Frankel's  appointment  we  have  in  very  many  cities  in  the 
Union  brought  an  agency  force  into  direct  relationship  with  the  local 
organizations  engaged  in  fighting  tuberculosis.  In  Chicago,  when  there 
was  a  referendum  on  the  subject  of  a  municipal  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
our  men  distributed  a  quarter  of  a  million  ballots.  There  were  some  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  votes  cast  for  the  project,  which  was  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  the  authorities  think  our  distribution  of 
ballots  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  result.  We  have  paid  for  the  print- 
ing of  some  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association 
Bulletin,  which  will  be  distributed  by  this  Association.  Dr.  Frankel  has 
compiled  a  pamphlet  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis  of  which 
we  are  to  print  approximately  4,000,000  of  copies  for  circulation  among  our 
policy-holders.  We  have  applied  to  the  Insurance  Department  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  sanatorium  for  the  accommodation  of  125  patients,  pri- 
marily for  members  of  our  agency  and  home-office  staff,  afflicted  with 
tuberculosis,  with  an  idea  of  further  extension  for  the  benefit  of  policy- 
holders. We  are  now  trying  the  experiment  of  sending  nurses  to  bed- 
ridden patients  in  New  York  to  see  that  they  are  made  comfortable  or 
have  perfect  medical  attention  and  sanitary  care.  This  is  experimental 
and  may  be  largely  extended  if  it  is  not  too  costly  and  if  it  brings  about 
good  results.  We  hope  that  through  the  nursing  service  in  time  we  may 
be  able  to  reduce  mortality.* 

Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  manager  of  the  Industrial  Department 

*Mr.  Fiske  in  a  letter  dated  June  28,  1909. 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  gives  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments of  this  nursing  experiment : 

I  beg  to  advise  you  that  the  company  instituted  its  experiment  in  the 
direction  of  giving  nursing  service  to  its  policy-holders  in  June  last.  At 
the  time,  the  experiment  was  tried  in  a  small  section  of  Manhattan.  The 
results  which  were  obtained  warranted  us  in  gradually  extending  the  experi- 
ment so  that  today  visiting  nurses  are  being  sent  to  sick  industrial  policy- 
holders in  the  entire  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  and  in  the 
cities  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 
On  January  i  the  experiment  will  be  extended  to  include  Montreal. 

The  material  at  our  disposal  is  still  too  insufficient  to  permit  us  to 
draw  any  definite  conclusion.  I  may  say  that  we  have  distinct  evidence 
of  specific  cases  where  lives  have  been  saved  through  the  service  of  our 
nurses.  How  many  more  of  these  have  been  saved  and,  in  particular,  in 
how  many  cases  life  has  been  lengthened  through  the  nurses'  administra- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  attempt  to  reduce  our  mortality  and 
thus  enable  us  by  this  saving  on  mortality  to  reduce  our  premium  rates, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  increase  the  amount  of  insurance  which  we 
can  offer  for  present  premiums.  If  the  experiment  is  finally  demonstrated 
to  be  successful  and  if  the  cost  of  the  same  permits  of  it,  the  company 
will  very  carefully  consider  its  extension  to  all  of  the  industrial  policy- 
holders of  the  company. 

A  few  months  ago  we  distributed  nearly  four  million  copies  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  A  War  upon  Consumption,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  send- 
ing you  under  separate  cover.  You  will  note  that  in  this  pamphlet  we 
suggest  to  our  policy-holders  who  were  or  who  might  become  tuberculous 
that  they  communicate  this  fact  to  us  and  we  would  send  them  a  list  of 
institutions  where  they  might  obtain  treatment.  Under  separate  cover  I 
am  sending  you  a  set  of  these  lists,  which  you  will  note  cover  not  only 
the  United  States  but  Canada  and  give  the  sanatoria,  dispensaries,  hospi- 
tals, associations,  etc.,  in  these  two  countries.  We  are  having  quite  a 
demand  for  these  as  well  as  for  the  pamphlets,  not  only  from  our  policy- 
holders but  from  outsiders,  particularly  from  the  anti-tuberculosis  associa- 
tions in  the  various  cities. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  last  number  of  the  Metropolitan 
which  is  issued  by  the  company  five  times  annually.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  particularly  to  the  articles  in  this  number,  enitled :  "Care  of 
Babies,"  "Ring  Out  Old  Shapes  of  Foul  Disease,"  "Just  Little  Things," 
"The  New  View  of  the  Housekeeper,"  "School  Children  and  Their  Needs," 
"A  War  upon  Consumption,"  and  "Sanitary  Maxims."  You  will  note 
that  these  articles  are  expressly  written  for  the  policy-holders  with  whom 
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we  come  in  contact  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  educating  them  along 
the  lines  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

We  are  informed  that  the  nursing  experiment  has  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  Hkely  to  be  extended  by  the  MetropoHtan 
Life  Insurance  Company  throughout  the  country  wherever 
nurses'  settlements  can  be  found  to  undertake  the  work.  It  has 
not  been  absolutely  so  decided,  as  the  cost  is  likely  to  run  up  to 
three  or  four  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  F.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Prudential  Company,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  forceful  and  effective  writers  on  social 
hygiene.  His  careful  and  prolonged  studies  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  health  of  workingmen  are  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  subject,  and  his  company  has  rendered  a 
distinct  service  to  society  by  liberating  him  for  the  profound  in- 
vestigations he  has  made.  Even  if  the  company  has  received  a 
full  financial  return  for  the  cost  involved,  it  none  the  less  de- 
serves recognition  for  the  researches  and  publications  of  its 
capable  statistician. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  most  urgent  necessity 
for  workingmen's  insurance  is  not  considered  in  these  vast 
schemes  of  "industrial  insurance" — provision  of  indemnity  for 
disability  due  to  accident  and  sickness;  while  the  cost  for  ade- 
quate invalid  and  old-age  annuities  is  prohibitive. 

3.  Other  kinds  of  insurance. — The  most  urgent  and  immedi- 
ate need  is  assurance  of  income  in  case  of  accident,  sickness, 
and  invalidism.  These  are  sure  as  death,  and  come  before  it. 
Experience  has  shown  that  they  are  all  contingencies  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  and  the  risk  of  which  may  be  averaged 
in  each  occupational  group  and  region. 

The  agitation  throughout  the  world  for  old-age  pensions  has 
prompted  the  Metropolitan  to  prepare  and  publish  premium 
rates,  combining  insurance  for  life  with  annuities  of  $100  per 
year  beginning  at  age  65. 

One  table  of  rates  is  on  the  weekly  basis  for  industrial  lives 
and  provides  for  $100  of  insurance  whenever  death  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  $100  annuity  at  age  65,  and  the  other  table 
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provides  for  $500  of  insurance  in  connection  with  the  annuity, 
and  with  premiums  payable  quarterly,  semiannually,  or  annually. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  these  industrial  contracts  which 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  what  might  naturally  be  expected  and 
that  is,  that  although  the  premiums  are  payable  weekly  like  all 
other  industrial  premiums  and  that  there  is  $100  of  insurance 
tied  up  with  the  annuities,  the  premium  rates  are  actually  less 
than  those  charged  by  one  of  the  largest  companies  transacting 
ordinary  business  for  similar  annuities  without  any  insurance. 

For  instance,  at  age  35  the  weekly  premium  of  the  Metro- 
politan for  either  a  man  or  woman  is  27  cents  weekly,  which  is 
$14.04  yearly,  while  the  ordinary  company  alluded  to  charges 
an  annual  premium  of  $14.80  at  age  35  for  an  annuity  of  $100 
deferred  35  years  on  the  life  of  a  male  and  $15.80  on  the  life  of 
a  female.  Moreover,  the  Metropolitan  guarantees  cash  values 
on  both  the  annuity  and  insurance,  while  the  other  company  does 
not  grant  any  cash  surrender  values  but  only  paid-up  annuities 
for  proportionate  parts  in  the  event  of  lapse. 

These  cash  values  are  not  nominal  but  really  substantial  sums. 
For  instance,  the  cash  value  at  the  end  of  ten  years  in  the  illustra- 
tion cited  above  would  be  $91,  which  is  equal  to  about  6^  years' 
premiums,  while  at  the  end  of  20  years  the  cash  value  would  be 
$252,  which  would  be  almost  equal  to  the  total  premiums  paid  in 
that  time.  These  cash  values  are  paid  even  though  they  exceed 
the  amount  insured,  and  in  the  event  of  death  if  there  is  any 
excess  of  cash  value,  over  the  face  of  the  policy,  it  is  paid  just 
the  same  as  if  application  were  made  for  the  cash  value  while 
the  insured  were  living.  Even  in  contracts  which  provide  for 
$500  insurance  with  premiums  payable  the  same  as  in  companies 
transacting  ordinary  insurance  the  cash  values  in  the  later  years 
exceed  the  amount  insured  by  a  very  substantial  sum. 

This  plan  of  making  provision  for  old  age  seems  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  all  wage-earners  and  no  doubt  will  be  availed  of  by 
them  when  the  plan  is  better  known.  In  order  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  what  this  really  means,  it  will  be  of  some  help 
to  compare  it  with  a  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.     Under  the  Dominion  scheme  there  are  two  plans,  A 
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and  B.  Under  Plan  A,  in  the  event  of  death  before  the  first  pay- 
ment of  annuity  falls  due,  the  total  amount  which  the  annuitant 
has  paid  in,  with  3  per  cent,  compound  interest  will  be  refunded 
to  his  or  her  heirs,  while  under  Plan  B,  where  the  same  annuity 
is  obtainable  for  smaller  payments,  there  will  be  no  return  to  the 
heirs  in  the  event  of  death  before  the  annuity  becomes  due.    It 

$100  LIFE  INSURANCE  AND  $100  ANNUITY 

Insxtsance  Continues  Dxjmng  Whole  of  Life,  but  is  Free  of  Premiums  after 

Age  65,  at  Which  Time  Annuity  Commences 

industrial  life  and  annuity  rates 


Age 

Weekly 
Premium 

Age 

Weekly 
Premium 

Age 

Weekly 
Premium 

Age 

WeeUy 
Premium 

10 

II 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

ao 

$0 

08 
08 
09 
09 
10 
10 
II 
II 

12 
12 

13 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

$0.13 
•14 
■IS 
•15 
.16 

•17 
.18 
.19 
.20 

.21 

31 

32 

ii 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

$0 

22 

23 
24 
26 
27 
29 
31 

33 
35 
37 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

$0 

40 

43 
46 

49 
53 
58 
63 
68 

75 

82 

Under  this  plan  of  insurance  each  policy  will  be  for  insurance  of  $ioo  dviring 
life,  premiums  ceasing  on  first  anniversary  of  date  of  policy  after  insured  reaches 
age  64,  at  which  time  an  annuity  of  $100  will  begin;  insurance,  however,  continues 
thereafter  during  life,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  annuity  is  paid  annually  until  death. 
This  annuity  may  be  $ioo,  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  or  the  $ioo  may  be 
paid  in  quarterly  instalments  of  $25  each,  as  desired  by  the  policy-holder.  If  at  date 
of  death  any  instalments  of  the  annuity  for  the  current  year  remain  unpaid,  the  amount 
of  such  unpaid  instalments  will  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  insurance  of  $100. 

Of  course,  if  insurance  and  annuities  for  larger  amounts  are  desired  these  premiums 
may  be  multiplied  by  two,  three,  or  four  for  insurance,  combined  with  annuities  of 
$200,  $300,  or  $400,  and  so  on. 

will  thus  be  seen  that  a  larger  premium  is  required  under  Plan  A 
than  under  Plan  B;  for  instance,  25  cents  a  week  or  $13  a  year 
will  secure  an  annuity  of  $89.22  beginning  at  age  65,  while 
under  Plan  B,  the  same  premium  would  secure  an  annuity  of 
$127.18;  but  in  the  Dominion  scheme  no  annuity  for  less  than 
$50  is  payable,  and  a  person  can  deposit  weekly  sums  at  stated 
intervals  such  as  25  cents  a  week  or  irregularly  as  the  means  are 
available,  and  the  amount  of  annuity  payable  is  determined  by 
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INSURANCE  $soo,  ANNUITY  $ioo 
Intermediate.    Premtctms  Cease  and  Annuity  Commences  at  Anniversary 
OF  Policy  nearest  to  Age  65 


$500  Term  Insurance  Plus  $100  Annuity 


$500  Lire  Insurance  Plus  $100 

Annuity 


Insurance  of  $500  prior  to  Age  65  (nearest  anniversary),  decreas- 
ing Sioo  annually  thereafter 


Insurance  for  whole  li'e 


Age 


Annual 


Semi-Annual 


Quarterly 


Annual 


Semi-Annual 


Quarteily 


10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
SO 


$7.81 
8.09 
8.38 
8.70 
9.02 
936 
9.69 
0.03 
0-37 
0-73 

1. 10 
1.48 
1.89 

2-33 
2.79 
3.28 
3-79 
436 
4.94 

5-57 

6.24 

6-95 
7.72 

8-54 

9.42 

20.35 

21.36 

22.45 
23.62 
24.88 

26.26 

27 -75 
29.38 

3117 
33  13 
35-29 
37.68 

40.34 
43  32 
46.66 

50.47 


$3.96 
4. II 
425 
4.42 
458 

4-75 
4.92 

5-09- 
5.26 

5-45 

5-63 
5  83 
6.03 
6.26 
6.49 
6.74 
7.00 
7.29 
7-58 
7.90 

8.24 
8.60 
8.99 
9.41 
9.86 
10.33 
10.84 

"•39 
11.99 
12.63 

^3-2,2, 
14.08 
14.91 
15.82 
16.81 
17.91 
19.12 
20.47 
21.98 
23.68 
25.61 


$2.00 
2.07 
2.14 
2.22 
2.31 

2-39 
2.48 
2.56 
2.65 
2.74 

2.84 

2-93 
3  04 
3-15 
327 
3-39 
3-53 
367 
3.82 
3  98 

4-15 
4-33 
4-53 
4-74 
4.96 
5.20 
5  46 
5-74 
6.04 
6.36 

6.71 
7.09 
751 
7-97 
8.47 
9.02 

9  63 
10.31 
11.07 

"•93 
12.90 


&.'i6 
9.08 

9^43 
9.80 
0.18 

0.57 
0.96 

1^37 
1.78 
2.21 

2.66 
3-14 
2,-^3 
4.15 
4.71 

531 
5  94 
6.62 

7-34 
8. II 

8.93 
9.81 
20.76 
21.77 
22.85 
24.01 
25.27 
26.62 
28.09 
29.68 

31.40 
33  29 
35^35 
37^61 
40.10 
42.85 
45  91 
49  33 
53-17 
57^50 
62.44 


$4.45 
4.61 
479 
497 
5^17 
5  36 
556 
5-77 
5  98 
6.20 

6.42 
6.67 
6.92 
7.18 
7-47 
7-77 
8.09 

8.43 
8.80 
9.19 

9.61 
10.05 

10.54 
11.05 
II. 60 
12.19 
12.82 

1351 
14.26 
15.06 

15-94 
16.89 
17.94 
19.09 
20.35 
21-75 
23-30 
25-03 
26.98 
29.18 
31.69 


$2.24 
2.32 
2.41 

2-51 
2.60 
2.70 
2.80 
2.91 
3.01 
3.12 

3  24 
336 
3-48 
3.62 
376 
3-91 
4-07 
425 

4-43 
4-63 

4-84 
5-06 

5-31 
5-56 
5-84 
6.14 
6.46 
6.80 
7.18 
7-59 


8.03 

8.51 

9-04 

9.61 

10.25 

10.95 

11.74 

12.61 

13-59 
14.70 
15.96 
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the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositor  at  the  time 
the  annuity  begins, 

A  hint  of  what  the  most  important  companies  are  thinking 
of  is  given  in  a  circular  of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  early  in 
1909:  "For  the  present  the  company  will  limit  its  activities  to 
writing  life  insurance  as  heretofore.  It  is  hoped,  however,  if 
the  demand  therefor  is  shown,  and  if  the  feasibility  can  be 
demonstrated,  to  provide  other  forms  of  insurance,  particularly 
insurance  against  sickness,  invalidism,  and  old  age." 

This  will  evidently  be  possible  only  by  some  form  of  group 
insurance — lodges,  occupational  societies,  employees'  corpora- 
tions. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  policy  to  permit  the  industrial 
companies  and  any  others  to  enter  these  fields  and  try  the  experi- 
ment under  proper  guarantees.  They  have  the  expert  service 
and  the  army  of  trained  agents.  If  the  enterprising  leaders  of 
insurance  can  succeed  where  those  of  all  other  countries  have 
hitherto  failed,  they  should  have  the  opportunity  and  the  honor. 
The  friends  of  compulsory  and  socialized  insurance  raise  no 
objection  to  the  most  perfect  development  of  private  companies 
because  they  understand  well  that  socialized  insurance  will  come 
slowly,  and  meantime  an  imperfect  and  expensive  system  is 
better  than  nothing.  They  also  understand  that  compulsory 
insurance  will  never  cover  more  than  the  minimum  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  the  least  skilful  wage-earners,  and  private 
enterprise  should  always  be  free  to  offer  still  larger  indemnities 
to  all  who  desire  and  can  pay  for  them. 


MUNICIPAL  REVIEW,  1908-1909 


CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


Excepting  only  Boston,  there  have  been  few  if  any  notable 
municipal  events  occurring  in  New  England  during  the  past 
year.  True,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  local  sentiment 
in  favor  of  material  improvements,  but  none  of  special  political 
significance.  Boston,  however,  furnished  several  contributions 
of  sufificient  moment  to  offset  the  lack  in  the  other  parts  of  New 
England.  There  was  a  long-continued  and  very  animated  de- 
bate concerning  the  recommendations  of  the  Boston  Finance 
Commission  resulting  in  the  action  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  charter  developments  of  the  year. 

The  Good  Government  Association  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  municipal  politics.  It  was  successful  in  electing  all  of 
its  candidates  by  very  handsome  majorities.  There  were  thir- 
teen places  in  the  board  of  aldermen  to  be  filled,  although  each 
voter  was  entitled  to  vote  but  for  seven.  The  seven  men  in- 
dorsed by  the  association  were  elected  in  the  first  nine  places.  In 
other  words,  there  were  only  two  men  who  received  higher 
votes  than  the  seven  candidates  advocated  by  the  association, 
which  has  also  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  backing  up  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  original  Finance  Commission  and  in  securing 
their  enactment  into  law  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 

Providence  is,  generally  speaking,  fairly  well  governed.  A 
correspondent  who  has  seen  much  of  municipal  politics  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  claims  that  Providence  has  much  upon 
which  it  may  properly  felicitate  itself.  For  instance,  it  has  not 
had  a  liquor  dealer  in  the  city  council  for  many  years.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  restricted  franchise,  only  taxpayers  having  a 
vote  for  members  of  the  council.  Although  there  has  been  more 
or  less  petty  graft,  mostly  in  connection  with  the  awarding  of 
city  contracts,  there  has  been  no  gross  corruption.    A  board  of 
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contract  and  supply  to  eliminate  the  petty  graft  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  may  be  considered  the  most  important  single  civic 
event  in  connection  with  Providence's  municipal  life  during  the 
year. 

Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  another  city  which  may  be  regarded 
as  on  the  whole  very  well  governed.  As  one  of  its  leading  citi- 
zens puts  the  situation :  "Hartford  is  a  city  of  ten  talents.  Much 
has  been  given  her;  therefore  much  is  required  of  her;  but  I 
believe  she  realizes  it,  and  is  willing  and  desirous  to  meet  the 
demands  which  her  great  opportunities  and  possibilities  call  for." 
This  same  statement  may  be  made  of  a  number  of  other  New 
England  cities,  notably  Springfield  and  Worcester.  The  latter 
city  has  for  its  ma)^r,  Hon.  James  Logan,  who  has  made  an 
enviable  record  for  honesty,  efficiency,  and  a  high  regard  for 
public  welfare. 

In  November,  Tammany  was  effectively  defeated  in  New 
York.  It  is  true,  its  candidate  for  mayor,  Judge  Gaynor,  was 
elected ;  but  the  rest  of  its  ticket  was  decisively  defeated.  Judge 
Gaynor  was  elected,  not  because  Tammany  was  particularly  fond 
of  him,  or  placed  particular  dependence  on  him.  but  because  it 
was  felt  that  his  character  and  record  would  pull  him  through. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Tammany  can- 
didates elected;  and  all  the  rest  of  its  mongrel  and  disgraceful 
ticket  was  defeated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican-Fusion  forces  won  a 
victory  of  far-reaching  importance,  in  that  they  control  not 
only  four  out  of  the  five  borough  governments  constituting  the 
city  of  Greater  New  York,  but  also  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  which  will  have  nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  spend 
during  the  next  four  years.  Moreover,  its  candidates  were 
generally  of  a  high  order  of  character  and  efficiency.  Among 
those  who  were  elected  to  office  was  George  McAneny,  former 
president  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  a  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  man.  One  of  the  Tammany  leaders  said  when  Mr. 
McAneny  was  nominated:  "Well,  if  we  are  to  have  a  presi- 
dent of  the  City  Club  as  a  borough  president,  we  might  as  well 
go  out  of  business."    This  is  just  what  the  Borough  of  Man- 
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hattan  (old  New  York  City)  will  have  during  the  next  four 
years.  Many  of  Mr.  McAneny's  colleagues  on  the  successful 
ticket  were  men  of  high  character  and  real  efficiency,  as  was  also 
Otto  T,  Bannard,  the  mayoralty  candidate.  With  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Greater  New  York,  and  of  the  boroughs,  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  the  McAneny  type,  and  with  Judge  Gaynor 
in  the  mayor's  chair,  Tammany  has  very  little  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  way  of  aid,  sympathy,  or  patronage  during  the  next 
four  years;  for  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  Tammany  will 
be  able  to  control  Mr,  Gaynor  to  any  considerable  degree,  unless 
his  character  for  independence  has  undergone  a  radical  change. 
Many  factors  entered  into  the  defeat  of  Tammany;  but  in 
the  words  of  Municipal  Facts,  a  non-partisan  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished for  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  of  New  York  City: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  City  the  taxpayers  have 
asserted  their  rights  and  used  their  power.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  city  the  dominant  issue,  the  issue  on  which  the  Fusion 
Board  of  Estimate  were  elected,  of  a  political  campaign  has  been  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  on  business  instead  of  political  principles.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  the  voters  have  shown  that  they  realize 
that  the  all  powerful  factor  in  the  making  or  breaking  of  the  city  is  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  and  that  as  a  body  the  men  who  compose  it  are  more 
powerful  than  the  Mayor.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  the 
voters  have  shown  that  they  cannot  be  deceived  by  a  crew  of  political 
plunderers. 

This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  election  of  the  Fusion  Board 
of  Estimate  and  the  Fusion  city  and  county  ticket.  And  coincident  with 
the  success  of  the  taxpayers  in  shaping  the  course  of  events  at  the  polls 
has  been  the  heeding,  in  part,  of  their  demands  for  a  cessation  of  budget 
increases  when  not  mandatory. 

The  taxpayers  voted  for  the  Fusion  candidates  because  they  believed 
they  would  give  them  a  clean,  honest,  business  administration. 

As  to  the  McClellan  administration,  it  may  be  a  little  early 
to  pass  final  judgment.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  it  at  this 
time  is  that  it  represents  an  improvement  over  preceding  Tam- 
many administrations.  The  dismissal  of  Theodore  A.  Bingham 
from  the  head  of  the  police  department  properly  brought  down 
upon  Mayor  McClellan's  head  severe  criticism,  not  only  from 
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the  press  of  the  city,  but  from  other  well-informed  observers. 
The  New  York  World  voiced  the  general  sentiment  when  it  said : 

Every  criminal,  every  divekeeper,  every  crooked  policeman,  every  cor- 
rupt politician  in  New  York  has  reason  to  be  glad.  Thanks  to  George  B. 
McClellan,  Theodore  A.  Bingham  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  police 
department,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  commissioner's  removal  the  mayor 
has  dealt  to  the  cause  of  good  government  the  hardest  blow  it  has  sus- 
tained in  years.  Mr.  McQellan  has  not  increased  but  diminished  Tam- 
many's chances  of  winning  in  the  fall  election.  Where  no  popular  issue 
existed  before,  he  has  created  one.  He  has  revived  the  whole  question 
of  the  police  in  politics On  that  issue  Tammany  is  always  com- 
pelled to  fight  on  the  defensive.  Mr.  McClellan  has  done  many  foolish 
things  as  mayor,  but  for  blind  stupidity  and  folly  we  recall  nothing  else 
that  is  comparable  to  his  action  against  Commissioner  Bingham. 

Bingham's  dismissal  represents  in  concrete  form,  better  than 
perhaps  any  other  one  event,  the  limitations  and  shortcomings 
of  Mr.  McClellan,  as  a  municipal  administrator.  He  leaves 
office  without  any  important  element  in  the  community  solidly 
at  his  back,  and  with  the  record  of  having  desired  to  achieve 
greatly  in  many  directions,  but  of  having  failed  to  accomplish 
much  except  in  the  way  of  certain  physical  improvements,  nota- 
bly the  material  improvement  of  the  water-front. 

District  Attorney  Jerome  also  disappears,  for  the  time  at 
least,  from  public  life.  He  is  to  be  credited,  however,  with  a 
political  innovation  of  considerable  value.  He  appeared  last 
winter  before  a  great  meeting  of  the  People's  Institute  and  de- 
fended his  course  in  office.  He  submitted  himself  to  cross- 
questioning  and  conducted  himself  with  dignity  and  ability.  In 
short  he  gave  a  reasonable  accounting  of  his  stewardship,  and 
set  at  rest  many  of  the  charges  that  had  been  preferred  against 
him  during  the  past  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  failed  to  recover 
the  ground  he  had  lost  in  the  public  esteem,  or  to  convince, 
either  his  immediate  audience,  or  the  larger  audience  that  was 
reached  through  the  newspapers,  that  he  had  done  all  that  he 
could  possibly  do  in  reaching  after  the  man  higher  up.  There 
is  no  question  that  he  measurably  improved  his  position  and  the 
public  regard  for  him,  but  not  sufficiently  to  restore  him  to  public 
favor. 
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While  Mr.  Jerome  has  suffered  in  public  esteem,  the  many 
notable  accomplishments  of  his  term  of  office  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
best  if  not  the  best  of  district  attorneys  the  County  of  New 
York  has  ever  had. 

Philadelphia's  election  did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  close  or 
interesting  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  There  was  a  feeling 
before  election  that  Mr.  Gibboney,  the  independent  "William 
Penn"  candidate  for  district  attorney,  and  his  labor  union  col- 
league on  the  ticket  for  city  treasurer,  would  poll  an  unexpect- 
edly large  vote,  the  feeling  being  that  while  the  Penn  Party 
lacked  organization,  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  was  toward 
its  candidates.  The  results  showed,  however,  the  contrary;  al- 
though Mr.  Gibboney  polled  106,000  votes,  a  very  substantial 
nucleus  for  effective  work  in  the  future.  Philadelphia's  municipal 
situation  is  by  no  means  as  hopeless  as  many  people  outside  of  the 
city  are  led  to  think.  The  Penn  party,  which  is  now  the  real  mi- 
nority party  (the  Democratic  party  having  been  mostly  absorbed 
either  by  the  Republicans  or  the  Penn  party),  has  a  constituency 
of  106,000  votes.  If  the  independent  forces,  however,  had 
availed  themselves  last  June  of  the  opportunity  given  them  by 
the  direct  primary  law  of  1906,  they  would,  as  will  be  pointed 
out  later  on,  have  won  their  fight  at  that  time.  The  Phila- 
delphia situation  reinforces  another  lesson  (if  that  were  neces- 
sary), namely:  the  great  strength  and  power  of  organization. 
There  was  an  unquestioned  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Gibboney's  election;  but  the  compactly  organized  columns  of 
the  Republican  organization  carried  the  day.  Moreover,  the 
high  character  of  the  Republican  candidate  around  whom  the 
battle  was  waged,  and  the  excellent  record  he  had  made  in  office 
for  three  years,  were  additional  factors  in  the  situation. 

Pittsburgh  is  still  enjoying  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  the 
splendid  administration  of  Mayor  Guthrie.  The  present  incum- 
bent of  the  mayoralty,  William  A.  Magee,  definitely  pledged 
himself  to  a  programme  of  municipal  action  far  in  advance  of 
that  advocated  by  any  preceding  Republican  mayoralty  candi- 
date.   His  statement  to  the  Voters'  League  was  full,  and  to  that 
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organization  satisfactory ;  and  the  bulletin  of  the  league  was  the 
chief  issue  during  the  campaign.  Mayor  Magee's  appointments, 
however,  created  a  very  considerable  amount  of  justifiable  criti- 
cism, but  he  claims  that  he  is  in  his  own  way  seeking  to  meet  the 
situation  and  to  fulfil  his  ante-election  promises. 

Other  Pittsburgh  municipal  events  of  importance  are  the 
graft  convictions;  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  wards  in  the 
city  from  fifty-eight  to  twenty-seven,  the  fight  for  reapportion- 
ment being  successfully  conducted  by  the  Voters'  League;  and 
the  successful  utilization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Direct  Primary 
Law,  which  is  giving  the  Republican  organization  serious  trouble. 
Its  candidate  for  sheriff  last  June,  a  lifelong  politician  and  office 
holder,  but  personally  very  popular,  was  defeated  by  a  candidate 
practically  unknown  before  the  campaign  opened ;  the  latter  had 
a  majority  of  about  20,000  votes.  As  one  observer  put  it: 
"Joint  primaries,  personal  registration,  and  civil  service  have 
done  much  for  Pittsburgh ;  but,  best  of  all,  the  people  are  doing 
something  for  themselves." 

A  series  of  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
were  adopted  by  a  small  majority  in  a  vote  representing  about  25 
per  cent,  of  that  cast  for  the  candidates — providing  for  annual 
elections  and  separating  the  municipal  elections  by  a  whole  year 
from  state  and  national  ones.  Hereafter  the  municipal  elections 
of  the  cities  of  the  state  will  be  held  in  the  odd  numbered  years, 
and  the  election  for  state  and  national  candidates  in  even  num- 
bered ones.  The  separation  will  be  complete;  as  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature  are  biennial,  and  not  annual  as  in  New  York. 

Wilmington's  (Delaware)  new  mayor  has  made  a  notable 
beginning  by  a  series  of  admirable  official  selections;  and  the  out- 
look for  fairly  decent  and  efficient  administration  in  Wilmington 
is  much  better  than  for  a  dozen  years. 

Washington  holds  steadily  in  its  course,  demonstrating  how 
efficiently  to  carry  on  municipal  government.  It  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  that  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  men  inspired  by  so  deep  a  desire  to  serve  the  highest 
public  interests. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  records  the  successful  outcome  of  a  bit- 
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ter  campaign  to  establish,  construct,  and  maintain  a  municipal 
lighting  plant.  Every  conceivable  embarrassment  was  placed  in 
the  way  of  its  establishment  by  interests  opposed  to  municipal 
management;  but  the  city  won. 

Decency  was  the  issue  presented  to  the  voters  of  Atlanta 
last  December;  and  decency  won.  The  "organization"  candi- 
date for  mayor,  a  former  occupant  of  the  office,  had  many 
elements  of  personal  strength  and  popularity,  but  in  his  ad- 
ministration had  several  times  disgraced  the  city  by  public 
drunkenness  and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  responsible  for 
the  notorious  Atlanta  riot.  Although  succeeding  in  carrying  the 
white  primary  on  promises  of  better  behavior  in  the  future,  he 
soon  broke  down,  and  so  shocked  the  sense  of  decency  in  the 
city  that  representative  men  of  all  classes  nominated  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Maddox,  a  young  banker  of  prominence,  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  clean  life,  who  after  a  vigorous  fight  was  elected  to 
the  mayoralty,  carrying  every  ward  in  the  city  except  two.  One 
interesting  feature  of  the  situation  that  deserves  special  men- 
tion is  the  support  given  by  the  negro  voters  to  the  caus^  of 
independence.    In  the  words  of  the  Atlanta  Journal: 

The  negro  voters  of  Atlanta  are  entitled  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
public  for  the  high  sense  of  citizenship  they  exhibited  in  supporting  Mr. 
Maddox  and  the  cause  of  good  morals.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  best  elements  of  our  negro  population  hold  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  growing  regard  for  higher  civic  and  domestic  ideals. 

Mayor  Grinstead,  of  Louisville,  though  failing  of  re-election 
on  November  2,  has  a  record  of  many  important  achievements, 
including  the  reduction  of  the  tax  rate,  of  taking  the  police  and 
fire  department  out  of  politics,  a  number  of  sanitary  reforms  such 
as  the  securing  and  maintenance  of  a  clean  and  healthy  supply 
of  milk,  and  the  adoption  of  a  modern  building  code,  and,  above 
all,  the  guaranteeing  of  honest  elections.  Party  spirit,  however, 
still  runs  high  in  Louisville;  and  Mayor  Grinstead's  excellent 
record  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  it  in  the  absence  of  any 
gross  scandal  on  the  other  side.  Moreover,  the  forces  inter- 
ested in  improved  conditions  were  hopelessly  divided,  while  "the 
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organization"  knew  just  what  it  wanted,  and  held  its  forces  in 
line. 

Last  year  a  state-wide  prohibition  law  was  passed  by  the 
Alabama  legislature;  and  a  few  months  ago  another  state-wide 
bill,  more  drastic  than  the  former,  was  passed ;  but  on  Novem- 
ber 29  the  state  election  was  held  to  decide  whether  state-wide 
prohibition  should  be  incorporated  in  the  state  constitution.  The 
voters  defeated  the  proposition.  This  sentiment  of  opposition 
is  especially  strong  in  Mobile,  one  of  the  larger  communities,  it 
being  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  citizens  that  high 
license,  restricted  districts,  and  limitations  upon  the  number  of 
saloons  is  a  solution  of  the  liquor  problem.  A  careful  corre- 
spondent says: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  prohibition  law  in  Mobile  has  so  far  been  a  fail- 
ure. The  governor  is  strongly  in  favor  of  state-wide  prohibition,  and  has 
appointed  a  sheriff  and  state  solicitor  in  this  county  who  are  pledged  to 
exercise  every  effort  to  enforce  the  prohibition  law.  But  notwithstanding 
the  crusade  which  is  being  made,  the  laws  are  not  being  enforced,  and  can 
not  be,  in  my  judgment,  so  long  as  public  sentiment  is  in  conflict  therewith. 
Raids  are  being  frequently  made  on  blind  tigers;  liquors  are  being  seized 
in  various  places  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  wagons  conveying  liquor  from 
the  depot  and  other  places;  but  there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  public 
drunkenness,  and  the  laws  are  being  secretly  violated. 

New  Orleans  reports  that  the  machine  government  is  in  con- 
trol of  the  administration,  but  that  it  is  much  better  than  usual. 

Two  severe  defeats  by  citizens'  reform  movements  have  taught  the 
machine  some  caution.  The  mayor  is  a  very  ambitious  man,  and  has 
sense.  It  also  put  in  a  young  district  attorney  of  intelligence  and  ambition; 
so  that  two  very  important  places  are  quite  well  filled. 

At  the  last  city  election  in  Galveston  a  judge  of  the  civil 
district  court  was  elected  mayor,  in  place  of  H.  A.  Landes,  a 
member  of  the  commission  from  the  time  of  its  inauguration 
eight  years  ago,  although  the  other  commissioners  were  re- 
elected. Mayor  Landes,  a  retired  business  man  of  considerable 
means,  was  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  citizens 
of  Galveston.  He  had  resided  in  the  city  for  many  years,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  a  director  in  a  large 
number  of  leading  financial  institutions.     Notwithstanding  these 
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facts,  and  the  further  and  more  important  one  that  he  had  made 
a  splendid  record  as  a  useful  mayor,  he  was  defeated  by  a  young 
man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  "first-rate  mixer  and  a 
shrewd  politician,"  who  belonged  to  all  of  the  secret  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  in  the  city.  Although  the  successful  can- 
didate was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  corrupt  politician,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  he  was  ambitious,  and  his  ultimate  aim  is 
said  to  be  congress. 

Mayor  Landes  was  supported  only  by  the  City  Club;  he  did 
not  spend  a  single  dollar  during  the  campaign  nor  solicit  a  vote, 
but  through  the  enforcement  of  the  law  had  antagonized  all  the 
old  gambling  element.  The  entire  wide-open  town  element  were 
for  his  opponent,  who  also  received  the  support  of  the  liquor 
interest.  It  is  the  personal  opinion  of  a  local  observer  that  the 
election  of  Judge  Fisher  will  make  no  material  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  city's  affairs,  and  that  the  support  of  the  success- 
ful candidate  by  ex-gamblers  and  the  saloon .  element  will  not 
influence  him  to  do  anything  that  will  prove  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  or  to  his  own  personal  reputation. 

Generally  speaking,  interest  in  municipal  affairs  in  the  whole 
South  is  developing  very  rapidly.  The  commission  form  of 
government  idea  is  taking  hold  of  city  after  city,  especially  in 
the  southwestern  section ;  and  generally  there  is  an  evidence  of  a 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  voters  in  municipal  affairs 
and  a  keener  desire  on  the  part  of  officials  to  meet  the  increased 
demands  upon  them. 

Tom  Johnson's  defeat  in  the  Cleveland  mayoralty  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  unexpected  events  of  the  last  election. 
There  has  been  no  figure  in  municipal  life  about  whom  there 
has  been  a  greater  difference  of  opinion.  Both  in  Cleveland 
and  elsewhere  men  of  unquestioned  public  spirit  and  high  stand- 
ards differ  radically  as  to  his  sincerity.  Along  certain  lines  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  he  has 
done  splendid  work,  especially  along  social  and  charitable  lines. 
His  eight  years  of  service  as  mayor  have  been  marked  by  an 
increasingly  progressive  and  intelligent  administration  of  the 
remedial  agencies  of  the  city  government.    There  has  been  com- 
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plaint,  however,  on  the  part  of  many,  that  he  has  permitted  a 
condition  of  affairs  tantamount  to  a  wide-open  city,  and  that  he 
has  been  indifferent  to  far-reaching  schemes  of  municipal  im- 
provement; although  the  physical  condition  of  Cleveland  at  the 
present  time  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  there  had  been 
a  substantial  improvement  along  these  lines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
Mayor  Johnson's  defeat  was  his  recent  attitude  on  the  street 
railway  situation.  After  forcing  the  corporations  to  a  point 
where  they  offered  terms  of  settlenient  which  a  half-dozen  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered,  even  by  the  most  exacting, 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  the  city,  he  refused  to  accept  the 
terms  and  insisted  upon  his  own  new  ones,  which  were  generally 
regarded  on  the  whole  as  somewhat  less  advantageous  than 
those  offered  by  the  companies.  In  saying  this  I  am  but  reflect- 
ing the  views  of  men  who,  until  the  last  referendum  campaign, 
which  terminated  on  August  3  last,  had  supported  Mayor  John- 
son in  his  street  railway  campaign,  but  who,  in  that  campaign 
and  since,  have  opposed  him  because  of  what  they  considered 
his  imreasonable  attitude. 

Brand  Whitlock  for  the  third  time  was  elected  mayor  of 
Toledo  on  an  independent  ticket,  defeating  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidates,  his  majority  being  5,002.  Mr.  Whit- 
lock was  the  successor  to  "Golden  Rule"  Jones,  who  had  him- 
self several  times  been  elected  on  an  independent  ticket.  Mayor 
Whitlock  has  made  a  good  record,  and  has  justified  the  confi- 
dence the  people  of  Toledo  have  placed  in  him.  He  has  attended 
strictly  to  his  municipal  business,  and  has  not  sought  to  build 
up  a  machine,  nor  to  play  politics.  In  this  respect  his  attitude 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Mayor  Johnson,  who  not  only 
built  up  a  strong  and  powerful  organization,  which  he  justified 
with  considerable  skill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  in  whidi  he  was  interested,  but  who 
constantly  played  politics. 

Chicago's  Municipal  Voters'  League  achieved  what  many 
regard  as  a  most  decisive  victory  in  its  campaign  of  last  April 
— the  fourteenth  in  which  it  had  participated.    Early  in  the  year 
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the  league  took  an  aggressive  attitude  toward  a  most  delicate  and 
involved  situation.  With  the  improvement  of  the  council  the 
open,  clear-cut  issues,  on  which  it  was  formerly  quite  easy  to 
line  up  candidates  in  two  distinct  classes,  have  disappeared. 
The  tests  of  aldermanic  fidelity  to  the  city's  interests  and  capacity 
to  serve  them,  are  not  so  obvious  and  decisive  as  formerly.  An 
alderman's  committee  work  is  a  better  test  of  his  capacity;  but 
the  league  courageously  faced  the  situation,  and  election  day  saw 
the  return  of  twenty-three  candidates  that  it  had  indorsed,  only 
nine  of  those  to  whom  it  was  distinctly  opposed  being  elected. 
The  Survey  pointed  out  that  the  total  vote  of  fewer  wards  re- 
turning better  aldermen  were  greater  than  the  total  vote  of  many 
more  wards  returning  disreputable  men.  So  disproportionate 
has  the  size  of  the  wards  become  that  the  smaller  wards  with  a 
decreasing  population  have  come  to  have  an  undue  representa- 
tion in  the  city  council. 

The  most  notable  outcome  of  the  whole  election  was  the 
choice  of  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  the  council.  He  was  elected  by  the  largest  majority 
polled  by  any  candidate. 

Detroit  is  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  state-wide  liquor  law  passed 
by  this  year's  legislature  and  known  as  the  "Warner-Crampton 
Act."  It  provides  that  no  licenses  for  opening  additional  saloons 
shall  be  granted  where  the  ratio  of  saloons  to  population  is  as  i  to 
500,  Where,  however,  this  ratio  is  exceeded,  as  it  is  in  Detroit 
(the  ratio  is  about  i  saloon  to  every  250  people),  further  relief 
is  found  in  the  provision  which  states  that  any  person  engaged 
in  the  liquor  business  who  shall  a  second  time  be  convicted  of 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  shall  thereupon  for- 
feit his  license.  Detroit's  Municipal  League  continues  an  active 
factor  in  the  intelligent  consideration  and  presentation  of  munici- 
pal affairs.  Grand  Rapids  is  entering  upon  a  new  and  helpful 
period  of  municipal  development,  in  which  the  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  playing  a  conspicuous  part. 
Another  series  of  meetings  designed  to  arouse  interest  has  just 
been  concluded,  as  well  as  a  civic  exhibit. 

A  federation  of  civic  societies  has  been  formed  in  Milwau- 
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kee  that  bids  fair  to  accomplish  important  work  for  that  com- 
munity. Among  other  things,  it  is  devoting  its  attention  to 
measures  providing  for  home  rule,  nonpartisan  election,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  dollar  from  municipal  campaigns.  In  the 
words  of  the  president  of  the  federation: 

TJie  great  majority  of  our  people  are  all  right.  If  they  have  the 
power,  better  conditions  will  be  almost  certain.  Control  by  the  people 
over  their  own  municipal  affairs,  and  the  election  of  city  officers  by  a 
majority  vote  instead  of  by  pluralities,  would  greatly  benefit  the  city. 

The  most  important  single  movement  jn  the  city  has  been  one  on  behalf 
of  the  protection  of  the  public  schools  and  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  law, 
which  the  administration  dominated  by  the  mayor  has  tried  its  utmost  to 
render  nugatory.  The  persistency  with  which  the  fight  is  being  conducted 
is  an  evidence  of  the  sterling  character  of  the  citizenship  back  of  the 
movement. 

Throughout  the  West  the  interest  in  municipal  affairs  occu- 
pies a  large  share  of  public  attention;  and  the  number  of  im- 
provements, both  along  administrative  and  physical  lines,  is 
increasing  with  rapidity.  Here  and  there  are  signs  of  a  tempo- 
rary reaction,  as  in  Kansas  City;  but  on  the  whole  the  move- 
ment has  been  forward,  and  the  results  achieved  during  the  past 
year  satisfactory. 

The  cities  of  Wisconsin  are  on  the  whole  very  well  managed, 
barring  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  seems  still  to  be  subject 
to  the  fascinations  of  a  successful  political  leader,  who  has  more 
interest  in  his  personal  advancement  than  in  that  of  the  city. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress 
under  its  new  system,  the  five  commissioners  elected  eighteen 
months  ago  having  measurably  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  them. 

St.  Louis  has  chosen  a  new  mayor  to  succeed  Rolla  Wells, 
who  for  eight  years  gave  the  city  on  the  whole  a  most  satis- 
factory administration.  His  successor,  although  of  an  oppo- 
site party,  is  likely  to  continue  the  good  work  begun,  and  to 
improve  upon  it. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  city  officials,  not  only  in  St.  Louis  but  generally  throughout 
the  West :  although  here  and  there  an  unfortunate  and  notable  ex- 
ception, of  which  Kansas  City  may  be  cited  as  the  most  conspicu- 
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ous.  The  present  mayor  of  that  western  metropolis  is  proving  to 
be  a  reactionary,  and  is  sympathetic  with  some  of  the  least  de- 
sirable elements  in  the  city.  The  Democrats  of  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  who  for  years  have  been  supporters  of  the  state 
appointment  of  police  commissions,  are  now  becoming  advocates 
of  municipal  home  rule  because  the  governor  of  the  state  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  their  own  party. 

Kansas  City  has  given  some  indication  of  its  attitude  toward 
the  present  mayor  by  defeating  a  series  of  bonds  totaling 
$4,000,000  which  had  been  vigorously  advocated  by  the  mayor. 
It  had  a  chance  to  show  the  civic  intelligence  and  independence 
in  its  vote  on  the  proposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway 
Company  for  an  extension  of  its  franchises.  Notwithstanding 
that  these  franchises  have  sixteen  years  to  run,  the  company 
succeeded  in  passing  through  a  complacent  municipal  legisla- 
ture an  extension  of  sixteen  years  to  make  the  term  thirty-two 
years  in  all  from  the  present.  The  reasons  given  for  this  exten- 
sion, which  was  passed  with  undue  haste,  and  approved  with 
equally  undue  haste  by  the  mayor,  but  which  fortunately  must 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city,  was  that  the  company 
needs  to  be  refinanced  and  can  do  this  on  better  terms  with  a 
long-time  franchise.  The  company's  proposition  was  to  retain  5 
per  cent,  annually  on  the  valuation  of  $33,000,000  (no  dt)ubt 
an  exaggerated  valuation)  ;  to  give  the  city  50  per  cent,  of  all 
over  that  return,  giving  the  city  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors;  reducing  the  fares  of  school  children  under  twelve 
to  2^  cents;  reserving  the  right  of  the  city  to  reduce  fares 
generally  throughout  the  life  of  the  franchise.  The  voters 
passed  upon  this  proposition  on  December  18,  defeating  it  by  a 
decisive  vote. 

If  anything,  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
San  Francisco,  are  more  progressive  than  their  sisters  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Portland,  and  Los  Angeles  are  contributing  their  full 
share  to  the  solution  of  important  municipal  problems;  and 
while  they  suffer  from  periods  of  recession,  their  general  tendency 
is  toward  a  more  enlightened  and  effective  administration  of 
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local  affairs.  Seattle  is  trying  an  experiment  in  municipal  edu- 
cation to  be  watched  with  interest  in  a  series  of  addresses  being 
given  under  the  head  of  "Know  Your  City."  They  are  de- 
signed to  inform  the  people,  and  especially  the  voters,  of  the 
exact  facts  concerning  the  municipal  government.  Tacoma, 
which  has  recently  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government, 
has  formed  a  strong  organization  to  secure  the  election  of  the 
right  sort  of  men  to  carry  out  the  new  charter. 

Portland,  Oregon,  has  a  distinguished  mayor,  a  former 
United  States  Senator,  who  is  fulfilling  his  campaign  promises 
and  carrying  on  the  city  administration  in  an  effective,  business- 
like way.  In  the  words  of  one  who  opposed  Mr.  Simon  at  the 
election : 

Undoubtedly  many  saw  in  his  election  the  outward  sign  of  a  restored 
though  chastened  Republican  harmony.  I  think  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Simon  has  made  good.  He  has  given  assiduous  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  office;  and  most  of  the  departments  of  the  administration  are 
running  smoothly,  and  with  greatly  increased  efficiency. 

Heney's  defeat  in  San  Francisco  is  difficult  of  analysis  at  this 
distance.  On  the  surface  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  had  grown  tired  of  the  graft  prosecution; 
but  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  real  causes  was  that 
the  progressive  forces  were  divided;  while  the  forces  on  the 
other  side  were  thoroughly  well  equipped  and  stood  together  to 
a  man.  Heney  has  fought  against  tremendous  odds ;  but  it  was 
thought  that  his  personality  would  triumph  over  them.  The  re- 
sults seem  to  show  that  definiteness  of  purpose  and  thorough 
organization  are  still  powerful  factors  in  political  campaigns. 
The  independent  and  progressive  element  should  take  to  heart 
the  lessons  which  their  brethren  in  the  regular  political  organ- 
izations set  before  them.  They  must  organize  and,  above  all, 
they  must  be  willing  to  lay  aside  personal  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  details,  and  be  willing  to  submerge  individual  interests 
in  the  larger  good. 

Some  of  the  men  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors  are 
said  to  be  much  above  the  average,  and  that  the  outlook  is  not 
nearly  so  depressing  as  the  first  returns  seemed  to  indicate. 
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It  is  always  interesting  to  learn  how  such  a  situation  is 
viewed  by  local  men  of  broad  vision  and  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Here  is  how  one  such  feels  about  the  San  Francisco 
situation : 

Viewing  it  from  a  stand  for  the  best  municipal  reform,  it  might  seem 
that  San  Francisco  had  declined  to  assert  itself  in  support  of  that  which 
the  National  Municipal  League  and  all  good  citizens  might  desire,  but  our 
situation  like  many  others  is  not  as  bad  as  it  seems  to  those  who  are 
defeated.  The  Labor  Union  ticket  wins  out  in  the  office  of  mayor  and 
eleven  supervisors.  There  are  some  excellent  men,  however,  elected  on 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  prove  a  very 
serviceable  and  reliable  Board. 

As  to  the  mayor,  Mr.  McCarthy,  whilst  there  has  been  some  question 
as  to  his  reliability  of  character,  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  will  rise  to  the 
situation  and  give  a  really  good  administration.  He  is  a  man  of  undoubted 
ability,  of  great  business  capacity,  and  I  believe  ambitious  to  establish  for 
the  Union  Labor  party  a  high  standard  in  the  management  of  political 
affairs. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Heney  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  many  of  us  but 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  may  have  a  really  good  municipal 
government  and  a  liberal  measure  of  reform.  His  defeat  is  apparently  a 
pronounced  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  District  Attorney's  office  by 
strong  individual  and  personal  influence  with  private  capital.  It  may  be  that 
the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  some  of  the  others  under  indictment 
may  fail  but  there  is  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  con- 
viction could  never  be  secured,  and  if  punishment  is  not  meted  out  to  those 
under  indictment  there  is  no  indication  whatever  but  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration will  be  honest  and  efficient. 

Los  Angeles  has  made  another  contribution  to  municipal 
methods  that  is  worthy  of  general  imitation  in  the  creation  of 
a  "Good  Government  Fund,"  organized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
financial  support  to  worthy  movements  for  good  government  in 
Los  Angeles  city  and  county.  The  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  have 
subscribed  $22,000  per  annum ;  and  those  in  charge  of  the  fund, 
which  is  a  guaranteed  permanent  one,  feel  sure  that  it  will  reach 
$35,000  or  possibly  $40,000.  The  announcement  that  such  a 
fund  has  been  raised  and  established  will  unquestionably  have  a 
most  encouraging  and  stimulating  effect  upon  the  forces  for 
better  municipal  conditions.  It  will  relieve  the  men  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  these  organizations  of  the  always  pressing 
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necessity  for  funds  and  enable  them  to  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  their  organization.  It 
has  also  renominated  and  re-elected  George  Alexander  as  mayor 
which  means  an  era  of  municipal  advance. 

Charter  revision  and  nomination  reform  have  been  the  two 
most  conspicuous  general  tendencies  in  a  year  of  unparalleled 
municipal  activity.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  or  im- 
portance when  138  cities  within  two  years  seriously  consider 
the  question  of  charter  building  and  rebuilding.  The  list  of 
cities  includes  practically  all  the  larger  ones — Boston,  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles.  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  West  Virginia  have 
authorized  official  investigations  of  the  question.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  scenes  of 
definite  state-wide  movements  for  improved  charters  for  some  if 
not  all  the  classes  of  cities  within  their  borders. 

Boston's  experience  has  been  an  illuminating  and  significant 
one.  The  Boston  charter  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  and  approved  by  Governor  Draper  on  June  11,  1909, 
is  divided  into  two  parts :  (i)  administrative;  (2)  political.  The 
first  part  embodies  the  administrative  features  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  now  famous  Boston  Finance  Commission 
providing  for  a  permanent  finance  commission  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  which  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  experts  and  other  assistants  as  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary. Its  duty  will  be  from  time  to  time  to  investigate  any  and 
all  matters  relating  to  appropriations,  loans,  expenditures,  ac- 
counts and  methods  of  administration  affecting  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  mayor, 
the  city  council,  the  governor,  or  the  general  court.  In  addition, 
the  mayor,  city  auditor,  or  city  treasurer  may  refer  to  the  com- 
mission any  claim  against  the  city  which  seems  to  be  of  doubtful 
validity  "or  otherwise  contrary  to  the  city's  interests,"  payment 
being  withheld  pending  such  consideration. 

Department  heads  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  they 
must  be  "recognized  experts  in  such  work  as  may  devolve  upon 
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them ;"  or  else  they  must  be  "persons  specially  fitted  by  education, 
training  or  experience  to  perform"  these  duties.  The  mayor  must 
certify  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  facts  in  making  appointments, 
and  must  add  that  the  appointment  is  made  "solely  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  city."  Before  they  become  effective,  however,  they 
must  go  to  the  state  civil  service  commission  for  investigation 
and  certification  as  to  the  facts  alleged. 

The  second  or  political  part  of  the  act  was  referred  to  the 
voters  of  Boston  in  alternative  form,  the  choice  being  made  at 
the  November  election.  The  first  plan  provided  for  a  two  years 
term  for  mayor,  and  a  city  council  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  ward  except  two,  which  shall  have  two  each,  nominated 
in  the  primaries  and  elected  for  a  two  years  term,  and  nine 
members  elected  at  large  for  three  years  terms:  making  in  all 
36;  nominations  for  mayor  and  councilmen  at  large  and  the 
school  committee  to  be  made  by  the  old  convention  system.  The 
second  plan,  known  as  the  "Finance  Commission  Plan,"  provides 
for  a  four  years  term  for  the  mayor,  subject  to  recall  after  two 
years  by  not  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  the  city;  a 
city  council,  to  consist  of  nine  members  elected  at  large  for  three 
years  terms;  and  all  nominations  for  municipal  election  to  be 
made  by  petition  of  not  less  than  5,000  voters,  without  party 
designations  on  the  ballot.  By  a  small  majority  the  voters 
approved  Plan  No.  2. 

Ohio  during  the  past  eight  years  has  been  the  scene  of  a  very 
interesting  municipal  development:  as  a  result  of  the  sweeping 
supreme  court  decision  handed  down  in  190 1,  all  the  old  munici- 
pal charters  and  legislation  were  swept  off  of  the  statute  books. 
Chaos  was  only  prevented  by  the  supreme  court  extending  the 
operation  of  the  judgment  of  ouster  for  a  sufficient  time  to  enable 
the  governor  to  call  together  the  state  legislature  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation.  The  Municipal  Code  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  1 90 1  proved  cumbersome  and  expensive,  especially  in 
the  smaller  cities.  So  great  and  so  wide-spread  was  the  dis- 
content with  it  that  the  legislature  of  1909  passed  a  law,  known 
as  the  "Paine  Law,"  which  abolished  unnecessary  boards,  cen- 
tralized administrative  power,  simplified  the  machinery  of  munici- 
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pal  government,  and  enforced  responsibility  and  accountability. 
Under  the  amendments  the  mayor  will  be  actually,  not  figura- 
tively, the  responsible  head  of  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  city  government. 

Chicago  could  have  had  some  of  the  legislation  it  asked  for 
and  desperately  needs  if  it  had  been  willing  to  agree  to  a  per- 
manent limitation  of  its  representation  in  the  legislature.  The 
city  is  not  anxious  to  set  up  in  the  state  business,  but  its  leading 
papers  believe  that  there  should  be  and  in  time  will  be  a  recog- 
nition by  the  whole  state  of  Illinois  of  its  substantial  stake  in 
the  city's  welfare  and  legitimate  development  in  the  line  of  her 
destiny  as  a  world  metropolis.  Her  plea  for  home  rule  in  mu- 
nicipal matters  is  thus  met  by  "down  state  papers,"  the  following 
being  from  the  Rockford  Star: 

The  legislature  has  wisely  refused  to  enlarge  the  power  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  the  expense  of  the  state  at  large.  If  the  legislation  sought 
by  Chicago  were  granted  that  city  would,  for  all  intents  and  purposes  be  a 
state  of  itself.  It  would  continue  to  send  boss  owned  representatives  to  the 
legislature  who  would  vote  on  matters  affecting  the  commonwealth,  but 
the  "down  state"  members  would  have  no  voice  in  matters  relating  to 
Chicago. 

The  legislature  will  not  add  to  Chicago's  power  until  that  city  is  re- 
stricted in  its  legislative  representation.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  it 
will  not  be  long  before  Chicago  will  control  the  legislature.  "Down  state" 
people  view  that  possibility  with  considerable  alarm.  The  class  of  men 
Chicago  sends  to  the  legislature  is  not  such  that  their  increase  can  be 
viewed  with  equanimity.  To  allow  Chicago  a  majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  legislature  is  not  best  for  the  people  of  the  entire  state,  nor  would 
it  be  beneficial  to  Chicago.  The  country  districts  do  not  send  their  best 
men  to  the  legislature,  but  such  as  they  are,  they  are  not  boss  made. 
They  come  from  a  free  and  independent  constituency  which  will  not  toler- 
ate self-appointed  political  bosses. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  a  considerable  measure  of 
merit  in  the  demand  that  the  city  send  a  better  grade  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
city's  right  of  self-government. 

Municipal  home  rule,  although  apparently  a  far  cry  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  is  a  living  actuality  in  St.  Louis,  and  under 
the  new  constitution  in  Michigan.     The  constitution  adopted  a 
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year  ago  gave  to  Michigan  municipalities  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  real  self-government.  The  Michigan  legislature,  acting 
under  the  constitutional  provision,  has  enacted  laws  in  obedience 
to  its  mandates  working  out  the  details  of  an  effective  home  rule. 

A  healthy  movement  for  genuine  home  rule  has  been  inau- 
gurated in  Wisconsin,  the  first  steps  having  been  taken  at  the 
Marinette  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  League  of  Municipalities. 
Although  the  recent  legislature  provided  for  an  optional  form 
of  commission  government,  the  movement  referred  to  is  of  a 
more  general  character,  in  that  it  leaves  to  each  city  the  working 
out  of  its  own  framework  of  municipal  government,  rather  than 
allowing  it  to  make  a  choice  between  its  existing  form  and  the 
somewhat  cumbersome  form  of  commission  provided  for  in  the 
Wisconsin  statute  of  1909. 

Spread  of  interest  in  the  commission  form  of  government 
has  been  rapid  and  wide-spread  and  shows,  as  do  the  figures 
already  quoted,  how  keenly  municipal  students,  legislators  and 
administrators  are  seeking  some  effective  solution  of  the  compli- 
cated difficulties  of  the  modem  municipal  problem. 

The  principle  of  the  Galveston  plan  (which  has  been  extended 
to  other  Texan  cities — Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Greenville,  El 
Paso,  Austin,  Denison,  San  Antonio,  Waco,  Dallas)  was  taken 
up  by  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1907  and  expanded  to  include  the 
expression  of  the  public  will  through  the  initiative,  the  refer- 
endum, and  the  recall ;  and  safeguarded  by  the  application  of  the 
merit  system  to  all  appointive  officers  and  employees,  namely  all 
officials  except  the  commissioners,  and  by  the  non-partisan  open 
primary.  In  the  words  of  an  advocate  of  the  system,  the  non- 
partisan primary 

will  eliminate  partisan  politics  in  municipal  affairs.  Civil  service  will  do 
away  with  the  patronage  system.  The  recall  gives  the  people  a  club  to  hold 
over  a  dishonest  or  inefficient  official  if  such  an  one  should  be  elected. 
The  provision  for  the  abandonment  of  the  commission  form  after  four 
years  does  away  with  the  argument  that  people  should  not  adopt  the  com- 
mission plan  because  there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  if  it  did  not 
prove  successful.  The  initiative  and  referendum  give  the  people  a  direct 
voice  in  legislation. 

The  Kansas  law  has  an  additional  provision  that  the  commission- 
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ers  must  give  their  entire  time  to  the  city,  to  insure  dispatch  and 
efficiency  in  handling  the  city's  business. 

There  is  one  danger  which  advocates  of  the  commission  form 
of  government  must  guard  themselves  against ;  that  is,  the  feeling 
that  it  constitutes  a  panacea  for  all  municipal  ills.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  principal  proponents  of  the  commission  form  of 
government  in  Galveston, 

The  commission  plan  is  all  right.  It  is  an  improvement,  an  unqualified 
success;  but  no  plan  can  be  devised  which  is  self-operative,  or  which  will 
relieve  the  people  from  the  responsibilities  of  self-government.  It  is  my 
belief  that  every  city  will  have  just  such  city  government  as  its  people 
deserves. 

Tacoma's  charter  commission  recognizing  this  principle  has 
determined  to  carry  on  the  fight,  the  electorate  having  already 
approved  the  commission  form,  until  the  right  sort  of  men  are 
choseh  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  They  realize, 
as  E.  L.'  Godkin  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  that,  "No  municipal 
reform  will  last  long,  or  prove  efficient,  without  a  strong  and 
healthy  public  opinion  behind  it.  With  this,  almost  any  charter 
would  prove  efficient."  He  might  have  added,  that  with  this  the 
commission  form  of  government,  with  the  safeguards  which 
have  been  thrown  around  it  by  the  more  recent  conventions,  will 
constitute  a  very  substantial  step  forward  in  the  betterment  of 
municipal  government  in  America. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  movement  for  the  commission 
form  of  government  is  the  impetus  which  it  has  given  to  the 
movement  for  the  "short  ballot."  No  small  part  of  its  success 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  simplifies  the  issues  presented 
to  the  elector,  in  that  he  is  called  upon  to  choose  but  five  officials 
charged  with  the  duty^  of  carrying  on  the  whole  government  of 
the  municipality.  This  represents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
burden  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  elector  in  the  large 
majority  of  American  cities,  where  he  is  called  upon  to  select  a 
great  mass  of  administrative,  judicial,  and  legislative  officers,  not 
to  mention  school  directors  and  election  officers.  The  conse- 
quence is,  as  has  so  often  been  pointed  out  at  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Municipal  League,  the  elector  is  by  force  of  circura- 
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stances  compelled  to  depend  either  upon  some  party  for  advice 
and  suggestion,  or  upon  some  volunteer  organization  like  a 
municipal  voters'  league,  or  civic  association, 

A  short  ballot  organization  has  been  formed  during  the  year, 
not  with  the  idea  of  advocating  specific  applications  of  the  idea 
but  to  assist  in  establishing  the  groundwork  of  educating  the 
American  people  to  an  understanding  of  the  principle  through 
various  channels  of  publicity,  including  pamphlets,  magazine 
articles,  press  clippings,  and  advertising.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization,  according  to  its  declaration  of  principles,  is : 

To  explain  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  principle  that  democ- 
racy can  reach  more  efficient  working  through  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
number  of  officials  elected,  thus  securing  a  ballot  which  is  very  short  and 
which  includes  only  offices  that  are  of  sufficient  public  interest  to  attract 
from  the  voters  a  scrutiny  and  comparison  of  candidates  adequate  to  make 
their  respective  individual  merits  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Some  idea  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  electors  of  this 
country  may  be  gathered  by  examining  a  recent  California  ballot. 
At  a  recent  election  the  people  were  called  upon  to  elect  ten 
executive  or  administrative  officers,  from  governor  down  to  clerk 
of  the  supreme  court;  three  railroad  commissioners,  and  four 
members  of  the  board  of  equalization.  They  were  called  upon 
to  elect  some  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  some  of  the 
superior  court,  besides  state  senators  and  assemblymen,  and  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  county  and  township  officers.  In  addition  to 
this  long  list,  the  residents  in  cities  were  called  upon  to  elect  local 
officials.  The  full  list  made  a  very  long  ballot  and,  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Weekly  pointed  out,  not  one  voter  in  twenty  could  obtain 
a  clear  conception  of  the  personality  of  more  than  a  few  candi- 
dates. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  a  combined  state  and 
county  and  municipal  election  there  is  not  a  single  voter  in  Cali- 
fornia who  is  posted  on  the  merits  of  all  of  the  candidates  of  all 
the  parties.  In  the  days  of  the  nominating  convention  when  the 
politicians  kindly  took  care  of  making  the  nominations,  this 
multiplicity  of  offices  to  be  filled  by  election  was  an  evil,  but  it 
promises  to  be  still  more  of  an  evil  now  that  we  have  the  direct 
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primary  and  responsibility  for  all  nominations  is  taken  home  to 
the  mass  of  the  voters. 

■  There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  advocates  of 
direct  nominations  to  consider  the  enactment  of  a  law  as  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  their  work,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
the  direct  primary  is  an  opportunity  not  a  cure.  The  most  that 
good  laws  can  do  is  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  reactionary 
elements  to  promote  evils  and  easier  for  the  progressive  elements 
not  only  to  prevent  or  cure  them,  but  easily  and  effectively  to 
advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  Philadelphia 
afforded  a  striking  instance  of  what  could  have  been  done  at 
the  primaries  under  a  system  of  direct  nominations  if  the  inde- 
pendent elements  had  utiHzed  the  machinery  which  the  law  placed 
within  their  reach.  On  June  5  last  the  primaries  were  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  under  the  law  of  1906.  The  Republican 
organization  had  selected  its  candidate  for  district  attorney  and 
the  other  offices  to  be  filled.  The  independents  also  placed  their 
candidates  in  the  Republican  column,  but  yet  they  took  no  steps 
to  secure  votes  for  them  in  that  connection.  The  independent 
candidate,  Mr.  Gibboney,  received  in  the  Republican  column 
within  5,000  of  as  many  votes  as  the  candidate  favored  by  the 
Republican  organization,  and  his  total  vote  in  the  Republican, 
Democratic,  and  independent  ("William  Penn")  columns  was 
nearly  87,000,  or  25,000  more  than  were  cast  for  his  opponent. 
If  these  votes  had  been  concentrated  in  one  column  (the  Re- 
publican), the  contest  would  have  then  been  won.  In  the  words 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 

This  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  uniform  primary  law  is  the 
most  inspiriting  of  Saturday's  election.  No  law  is  of  any  use  if  peopk  are 
not  interested  sufficiently  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  There  is  no  fault  in 
our  election  laws  or  in  our  representative  system.  The  root  of  political 
tyranny  and  wrong  is  in  popular  apathy  and  neglect.  The  people  of 
Philadelphia  have  found  again  and  again  that  they  can  exercise  control  of 
their  own  affairs  if  they  will.  Throughout  the  fault  is  that  their  efforts 
are  too  often  only  spasmodic. 

Hon.  William  Lorimer's  election  as  senator  from  Illinois  is 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  disregard  of  party  lines  by  practical 
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politicians.  Time  and  again  they  have  preached  the  doctrine  of 
party  regularity,  not  only  in  state  and  national,  but  in  municipal, 
affairs.  If,  however,  they  are  willing  for  purposes  of  their  own 
to  disregard  party  affiliations  and  choose  a  man  of  their  own 
liking  for  so  important  a  place  as  United  States  senator,  why 
should  citizens  of  American  municipalities  hesitate  in  disregard- 
ing party  lines  in  their  selection  of  local  officials  who  have  really 
no  party  duties  or  obligations  to  perform  or  party  functions  to 
discharge?  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  pointed  out  in  this 
connection. 

When  men  strike  hands  across  the  party  fence  to  do  the  behest  of 
politicians,  to  compass  a  union  for  plunder,  to  band  together  for  the  with- 
holding of  good  legislation,  why  should  not  public-spirited  citizens  disre- 
gard party  ties  and  affiliations  and  work  together  for  the  common  good  of 
their  locality? 

Great  Britain  has  long  furnished  abundant  illustrations  of 
such  disregard  of  party  lines  in  the  choice  of  municipal  officials ; 
and  when  the  citizens  of  American  municipalities  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  likewise,  they  will  have  taken  a  long  step  forward. 

The  London  Municipal  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  pointed  out 
that  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  interest  taken  in  municipal 
elections  by  the  average  citizen,  at  least  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity recognizes  the  importance  of  these  contests — declaring, 

What  does  the  empire  matter  to  the  slum  property  owner?     Evidently 

nothing Isn't   it   nearly  time  the   man   in   the   street   took  as   much 

interest  in  civic  politics  as  the  readers  of  the  property  owners'  journal? 

In  other  words,  "the  special  interests"  abroad,  as  well  as  here, 
disregard  party  ties  and  party  questions ;  but  in  Great  Britain  the 
public  spirited  citizen  also  disregards  them,  while  here  he  is  still 
to  a  very  considerable  and  distressing  degree  dominated  by  the 
shibboleth  of  party  regularity.  Fortunately,  however,  instances 
are  multiplying  where  such  party  lines  are  disregarded,  and  the 
number  of  men  willing  to  vote  independently  of  their  national 
party  affiliations,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  candidates  they  con- 
sider best  qualified  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  community, 
is  increasing  at  a  rate  that  bids  fair  in  a  few  years  to  emancipate 
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our  municipalities  from  the  clutches  of  those  who  have  exploited 
them  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 

Another  phase  of  this  movement  is  to  be  seen  in  the  improved 
character  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  the  party  organizations. 
Heretofore  party  titles  and  designations  have  sufficed  to  pull 
through  many  an  unsavory  candidate;  but  now  party  managers 
realize  in  many  localities  that  the  only  way  they  can  hope  to  win 
is  by  putting  up  men  of  a  high  character  who  will  appeal  to  the 
general  community  irrespective  of  their  party  indorsement. 
Tammany,  for  instance,  in  the  campaign  just  concluded,  was 
compelled  to  nominate  Justice  Gaynor,  not  because  he  was  a  man 
of  their  own  liking,  but  because  they  felt  that  his  character  and 
reputation  were  such  as  would  blind  the  electorate  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  rest  of  their  ticket.  Fortunately  for  the  good  of 
New  York  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  municipal  movement 
in  America,  the  voters  of  Greater  New  York,  while  accepting 
Justice  Gaynor,  who  was  measurably  superior  to  the  bulk  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  Tammany  ticket,  rejected  those  colleagues  by  a 
decisive  vote. 

Interest  in  the  recall  has  continued  unabated  during  the  past 
year.  In  Nevada  this  year's  legislature  submitted  to  the  next 
legislature  a  constitutional  amendment  establishing  in  the  people 
a  power  to  recall  their  public  officers.  The  recall  has  been  used 
successfully  in  Los  Angeles,  in  Junction  City,  Kansas,  and  in 
Estacada,  Arizona. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Los  Angeles,  which  originated  the 
recall  in  municipal  affairs,  to  afford  the  most  advanced  applica- 
tion of  the  provision  thus  far  had.  The  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
League,  with  the  co-operation  of  several  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, undertook  the  recall  of  Mayor  Harper  because,  as  they 
alleged,  he  had  made  unfit  appointments  to  office,  he  had  failed 
to  keep  his  personal  promises  as  well  as  his  election  pledges; 
because  he  had  used  the  offices  at  his  disposal  to  pay  political 
debts;  because  he  had  been  a  party  to  marketing  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  in  which  he  and  members  of  his  police  commission 
were  large  holders  and  promoters,  among  the  very  people — like 
the  owners  and  keepers  of  saloons  and  houses  of  ill  fame — whom 
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the  police  commission  is  charged  under  the  charter  with  regulat- 
ing and  controlling;  because  during  the  two  years  preceding, 
gambling  had  existed  unchecked  for  long  periods,  and  certain 
saloons  and  lodging  houses  had  been  allowed  to  do  about  as 
they  pleased,  while  others  had  been  held  rigidly  to  the  law ; 
because  thuggery  and  house-breaking  had  been  carried  on  to  an 
intolerable  degree;  because  the  state  was  about  to  spend  $25,- 
000,000  in  the  Owens  River  Aqueduct  enterprise  and  because  the 
makeup  of  the  board  which  has  in  charge  the  expenditure  of  this 
money  was  a  matter  of  vast  and  imperative  importance  to  the 
taxpayers.  It  was  only  natural  that  there  was  objection  to  this 
course  of  procedure,  the  allegation  being  made  that  the  proper 
course  for  the  league  and  its  allies  to  have  pursued  was  through 
the  courts,  but  Mayor  Harper,  against  whom  the  recall  provision 
was  directed,  resigned  before  the  vote  was  taken.  At  an  election 
held  to  fill  the  vacancy  the  League's  candidate  was  elected  by  a 
substantial  majority  and  the  forces  for  decent  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment won  a  twofold  victory :  first,  in  securing  the  elimination 
of  a  distinctly  and  admittedly  bad  mayor  and,  secondly,  the  sub- 
stitution in  his  place  of  a  competent  successor. 

If  the  methods  and  principles  for  which  the  bureaus  of  muni- 
cipal research  stand  are  given  a  reasonable  extension  within  the 
next  few  years,  graft  in  many  of  its  forms  will  be  very  much 
more  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Municipal  students  and  ad- 
ministrators are  realizing  more  and  more  that  progress  in  mu- 
nicipal government  consists  as  well  in  the  establishment  of 
rational  and  accurate  methods  of  doing  business  as  in  electing 
capable  men.  Knowledge  of  facts  and  system  are  unquestionably 
essentials  of  efficiency  in  public  office.  In  a  bulletin  recently 
issued  by  the  New  York  bureau  the  following  outline  of  its 
methods  was  given.  It  is  reproduced  in  this  connection  because 
it  so  succinctly  states  not  only  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
work,  but  the  methods  its  growing  progeny  of  offsprings  in 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Richmond  (Indiana),  Memphis,  and 
Pittsburgh  follow: 

Ascertain  how  the  powers  and  duties  (and  other  materials  of  research) 
are  distributed. 
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Avail  itself  of  the  citizen's  right  to  examine  public  records. 

Abstract  and  analyze  such  information  as  is  contained  in  the  records. 

Supplement  examination  of  records  by  collateral  inquiry  where  the 
records  are  defective  as  to  work  done  and  as  to  conditions  to  be  remedied. 

Compare  function  with  accomplishment  and  expenditure  as  to  each 
responsible  officer,  each  class  of  employee,  each  bureau  or  division. 

Confer  with  the  official  responsible  for  the  municipal  department  or 
social  conditions  to  be  studied. 

Secure  promise  of  co-operation,  and  instructions  that  direct  subordinates 
to  co-operate  with  the  Bureau's  representatives. 

Verify  reports  by  usual  accounting  and  research  methods  and  by  con- 
ferences with  department  and  bureau  heads. 

Supervise  work  in  progress. 

Hold  frequent  conferences  with  supervisors  and  directors  as  to  method 
of  investigation  and  as  to  significance  of  facts  disclosed. 

Co-operate  with  municipal  officials  in  devising  remedies  so  far  as  these 
can  be  effected  through  change  of  system. 

Make  no  recommendations  as  to  personnel  further  than  to  present  facts 
throwing  light  on  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  employee  or  officer. 

Submit  in  printed  form  suggestions  not  easily  understood  when  orally 
given  and  not  readily  conveyed  by  typewritten  statements. 

Prepare  formal  report  (after  conference  among  trustees  and  after  edit- 
ing by  committee  on  reports)  to  department  heads,  city  executive  officers 
and  general  public. 

Support  press  publicity  by  illustrations,  materials  for  special  articles, 
suggestions  to  editors,  to  city  officials,  and  to  reporters. 

Follow  up  educational  work  until  something  definite  is  done  to  improve 
methods  and  to  correct  evils  disclosed. 

Supply  freely  verifiable  data  to  agencies  organized  for  propaganda  and 
for  legislative,  agitative  or  "punitive"  work. 

Try  to  secure  from  other  departments  of  the  same  municipality  and 
from  other  municipalities  the  recognition  and  adoption  of  principles  and 
methods  proved  by  experience  to  promote  efficiency. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  a  large  measure  of 
the  success  of  the  recently  concluded  New  York  campaign  was 
due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  bureau  in  bringing  home  to  the 
people  of  New  York  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  issues, 
financial  and  otherwise,  but  especially  financial,  involved  in  that 
campaign. 

Whether  New  York  City  wastes  officially  $50,000,000  a  year, 
as  a  recent  writer  (Franklin  Clarkin  in  Success)  claimed,  mu- 
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nicipal  wastefulness  is  far  beyond  any  justifiable  figure,  if  any 
waste  can  be  said  to  be  justifiable.  Mr.  Clarkin  made  up  his  fifty 
millions  by  estimating  the  waste  in  the  matter  of  salaries  and 
wages  not  only  in  the  way  of  unnecessary  employees,  but  in  the 
overpayment  of  even  those  who  were  necessary,  at  $20,ocio,ooo ; 
the  waste  in  supplies  of  materials,  $4,500,000;  in  repairs  and 
replacements,  $6,000,000;  in  condemnations,  $4,000,000;  in  con- 
struction contracts,  $10,000,000;  loss  on  the  Ashoken  Dam  bid, 
$2,000,000;  loss  in  interest  selling  revenue  bonds  anticipating 
taxes,  $3,000,000. 

He  arrived  at  these  figures  by  estimating  the  loss  on  a  total 
appropriation  of  $151,000,000  for  these  six  items,  at  from  25  to 
40  per  cent,  on  each  item.  If  his  estimate  is  true,  this  waste 
equals  the  losses  of  the  Baltimore  fire,  or  the  first  cost  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  or  the  entire  national  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden  or  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  it  is  greater  than  Great  Britain  will  require  in  the  current 
year  to  pay  its  old  age  pensions.  As  Mr.  Clarkin  points  out,  it 
is  a  "waste  of  the  energy  of  every  tired  strap-hanger,  of  the 
leisure  which  better  transit  facilities  would  yield  the  everyday 
worker;  it  is  a  waste  of  the  wages  of  the  poor;  it  is  also  a  melan- 
choly waste  of  human  life.  The  income  from  these  wasted 
millions  would  stamp  out  not  only  tuberculosis  but  also  typhoid 
and  diptheria." 

Pittsburgh  is  at  work  on  the  same  problem  through  its  civic 
commission  and  is  discussing  such  questions  as.  What  the  tax- 
payer doesn't  know  about  Pittsburgh,  and  How  will  the  $6,- 
775,000  bond  issue  be  spent? 

Boston  has  its  finance  commission,  with  a  salaried  president, 
always  at  hand  to  investigate  any  charge  of  overpayment  or  ex- 
cessive price  in  material  or  labor.  Auditing  officials  in  Washing- 
ton are  at  work  upon  the  preparation  of  a  model  budget  along  the 
lines  advocated  by  the  National  Municipal  League.  Greater  New 
York  has  had  a  taxpayer's  conference  and  exhibit,  which  has 
served  to  bring  home  in  a  graphic  way  to  the  people  of  the  city 
the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research. 
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Chicago  has  a  commission  which  is  engaged  in  probing  its 
municipal  housekeeping.  Among  other  things  it  is  trying  to  find 
out  how  far  the  number  of  employees,  the  services  rendered  by 
such  employees,  compensation  paid  them  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work,  conform  to  the  best  standards  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  In  other  words,  the  commission  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  instituting  an  expert  comparison  between  the  work  which 
is  furnished  the  city  and  that  which  is  furnished  large  private 
corporations,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  munici- 
pality is  getting  a  proper  return  for  its  money.  The  fact  that 
the  commission  is  headed  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  guarantees  that  the  work  will  be  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  results. 

Turning  now  to  another  phase  of  the  situation,  we  find  a  satis- 
factory increase  in  the  number  of  agencies  designed  to  educate 
American  citizens  not  only  in  their  rights  but — what  is  far  more 
important — in  their  duties.  Municipal  voters'  and  civic  leagues 
continue  to  increase  in  number  and  efficiency ;  the  Intercollegiate 
Civic  League  represents  an  important  and  encouraging  develop- 
ment of  interest.  The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs'  Report  on 
Reform  in  City  School  Administration  represents  a  still  further 
important  and  significant  development  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
college  men.  Libraries  are  increasing  their  municipal  departments 
and  are  providing  in  various  ways,  on  the  one  hand  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  upon  them  for  information  and,  on  the  other, 
to  stir  up  such  a  demand.  The  Katisas  City  Star  has  sought  to 
stimulate  interest  through  the  creation  of  a  series  of  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  on  municipal  topics.  A  Harvard  man  has  given 
to  that  institution  $5,000  a  year  for  ten  years  to  be  used  chiefly 
for  increasing  its  facilities  for  preparing  young  men  for  service 
in  municipal  government,  either  as  intelligent  citizens  or  as  ex- 
pert officials.  As  the  Boston  Herald  points  out,  this  is 
a  very  propitious  sign  of  the  times.  With  this  sort  of  aid  from  men  of 
means  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  National  Municipal  League's  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction,  it  is  apparent  that  universities  and  colleges  can  if 
they  will  contribute  much  more  than  in  the  past  to  helping  this  country  to 
a  higher  grade  of  municipal  administration. 
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The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  established  another  and 
progressive  precedent  by  adding  to  its  extension  department  a 
bureau  of  municipal  reference  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data 
and  information  on  all  subjects  of  municipal  activity  and  munici- 
pal government,  with  the  view  to  making  that  material  accessible 
to  the  cities  of  the  state.  Such  bureaus  have  already  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Milwaukee;  but 
this  is  the  first  instance  where  the  plan  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  curriculum  of  a  state  university.  The  new  bureau  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  specialist  in  municipal  administration  who  is  also 
one  of  the  university  faculty. 

Boston  now  has  a  city  history  club,  the  objects  of  which  are 
declared  to  be: 

(l)  The  formation  of  a  club  for  boys  and  young  men  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  the  history  of  Boston — not  only  that  of  the  past  but  that 
now  making,  with  a  view  of  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  municipal  life;  (2)  the  cultivation  of  club  spirit  which  will 
enable  the  boys  when  grown  to  communicate  in  public  life  with  mutual 
understanding. 

May  there  be  a  great  multiplication  of  agencies  having  for 
their  prime  purpose  these  fundamental  objects. 

Rochester  is  conducting  an  experiment  in  the  way  of  utilizing 
the  schools  as  social  centers  as  a  part  of  the  local  educational 
activities  of  the  city,  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  work  of  this 
kind.  The  experiment  has  been  continued  for  two  years  with 
growing  success.  The  idea  has  been  described  as  the  promotion 
of  "the  democratic  friendly  spirit  of  broad  acquaintanceship 
which  made  the  little  red  schoolhouse  in  the  country  the  fine 
opportunity-gathering  place  it  was."  The  use  of  the  school- 
house  as  a  meeting  place  for  people  has  been  tried  in  several 
cities,  notably  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia;  but  the 
significant  fact  about  the  Rochester  experiment  is  that  this  whole 
social  center  movement  is  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the  board 
of  education,  which  is  promoting  an  adequate  use  of  the  school- 
house  at  all  times.  Governor  Hughes  was  so  impressed  when  he 
spoke  before  one  of  the  social  centers  that  he  declared : 
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I  am  more  interested  in  what  you  are  doing  and  in  what  it  stands  for 
than  in  anything  else  in  the  world.  You  are  buttressing  the  foundation 
of  democracy;  you  are  making  it  more  assured  that  our  children  will  enjoy 
even  more  richly  that  which  we  have  cherished  in  our  lives. 

A  political  leader  declared:  "The  schoolhouses  are  the  real 
places  for  political  meetings.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be 
open  to  any  one  political  party,  but  to  all.  Why  should  I  be 
compelled  to  go  into  a  bar-room  to  address  a  political  meeting 
where  the  bartender  uses  me  to  advertise  his  beer?"  The  use  of 
the  schoolhouse  for  political  meetings  is  no  new  thing.  The 
time  was  when  the  little  red  schoolhouse  was  the  only  place  of 
meeting  for  the  whole  community  for  every  conceivable  purpose ; 
and  it  is  an  encouraging  development  in  the  municipal  situation 
of  today  that  our  schoolhouses  are  being  utilized  as  means  of 
service  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the  whole  population. 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  civic  and  general  public  matters  on  the  part  of  women, 
and  specially  organizations  of  women.  They  are  bringing  into 
municipal  life  a  fresh  point  of  view  and  a  real  enthusiasm  for 
higher  standards  which  must  ultimately  produce  results  of  far- 
reaching  character.  They  realize  ofttimes  far  more  vividly  than 
men,  the  fact  that  "To  be  a  good  citizen  without  seeking  to  re- 
move bad  social  conditions  is  impossible."  As  Miss  Zona  Gale, 
of  Wisconsin,  a  well-known  writer,  pointed  out  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress: "This  puts  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,"  and  she 
added  that  "Nowadays  there  is  no  part  of  civic  and  social  life 
in  which  women  may  not  help."  She  could  have  added  with 
equal  truth,  "and  help  effectively." 

City  planning  has  had  a  great  impetus  during  the  past  year. 
No  review  of  existing  American  municipal  conditions  would  be 
complete  without  at  least  a  reference  to  the  development  of  public 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  a  more  intelligent  planning  of  the  city 
along  physical  lines.  As  has  been  pointed  out  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  city  in  which  its  citizens  can  take  but  little  pride  is 
one  in  which  there  are  few  improvements. 

That  city  in  which  the  citizens  have  no  interest  in  their  identification 
with  it,  is  one  that  lacks  public  spirit,  that  is  filled  with  critics  and  dicta- 
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tors  lacking  interest  in  it;  the  city  becomes  the  home  of  those  who   are 

indifferent    to    its    welfare,    if    not    discontented    with    it To    be    in 

earnest  to  have  it  well  governed  is  to  assure  good  government  for  it;  to  be 
indifferent  in  regard  to  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  insufficient  and  dishonest 
government.  In  brief,  the  community  whose  citizens  give  to  it  the  same 
thought  as  a  community  that  they  do  to  their  individual  concerns,  who  are 
ready  to  work  for  it  and  plan  for  it,  who  take  an  interest  in  whatever  will 
better  it,  who  have  a  pride  in  its  appearance  and  in  its  advancement,  is  a 
community  that  excels  others. 

Boston  in  this  connection  has  made  a  contribution  which  will 
unquestionably  attract  increasing  attention.  It  is  known  as  "The 
Boston- 19 1 5  Movement."    It  is 

a  city  movement  organizing  the  co-operation  of  all  agencies  which  want 
to  do  things  for  industrial  and  civic  improvement;  a  city  plan  co-ordinating 
the  proposals  of  all  agencies  which  want  things  done  into  a  programme 
which  the  public  can  understand  and  carry  out;  a  city  calendar  setting 
dates  ahead  when  parts  of  that  programme  can  and  ought  to  be  carried 
out;  a  city  propaganda  enlisting  every  ounce  of  civic  interest  in  every 
citizen  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out;  a  city  exposition  in  1915  of  the 
factories,  stores,  public  departments,  institutions,  city  equipment,  and  re- 
sources, home  and  health,  social  and  industrial  relations,  of  the  city  itself 
in  action,  which  shall  show  to  all  the  world  how  far  Boston  has  lived  up 
to  her  vision  and  shall  be  prophetic  of  the  city  that  is  to  be. 

Pittsburgh  has  a  civic  commission  which  is  at  work  on  another 
form  of  city  plan,  having  engaged  for  this  purpose  the  services  of 
some  of  the  most  efficient  experts  in  the  country.  As  one  of  its 
own  local  papers  pointed  out : 

No  American  city  has  ever  before  undertaken  the  careful,   searching 

diagnosis  given  this  city  by  the  Pittsburgh  survey.  No  city  has  been  so 

quick  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  seeking  the  necessary  prescription 
from  the  most  eminent  municipal  specialists. 

The  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh  survey,  which  were  first  given  to 
the  public,  at  least  in  part,  at  the  Pittsburgh  meetings,  were  im- 
mediately met  by  the  organization,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Mayor  Guthrie,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Civic  Commission,  a  body  of 
men  whose  personality  and  purpose  abundantly  justify  the  belief 
that  the  results  will  be  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  with  which  Pittsburgh  is  addressing 
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itself  to  its  problem,  bid  fair  to  become  the  precedent  for  other 
municipalities  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Interest  in  the  liquor  problem  in  municipalities  has  not  abated 
during  the  year.  There  have  been  a  number  of  developments  of 
very  considerable  significance,  chief  among  which  may  be  cited 
the  recognition  by  the  brewers  and  retail  liquor  dealers  of  the 
need  of  the  limitation  of  licenses  to  a  ratio  of  the  population,  the 
increased  recognition  by  the  brewing  and  liquor  trade  of  the 
need  for  the  maintenance  of  orderly  conditions  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  disorder;  although  this  recognition  does  not  seem  to  have 
reached  some  cities,  of  which  New  York  may  be  cited  as  one ;  and 
likewise  a  demonstration  that  local  prohibition  is  not  necessarily 
damaging  to  the  community. 

Mayor  Maddox,  of  Atlanta,  which  is  now  under  a  prohibition 
regime,  declared  in  a  recent  address: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  has  been  damaged  by  prohi- 
bition. The  places  that  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  whiskey  saloons 
have  all  been  rented  at  equally  as  good  or  better  prices  to  the  near-beer 
dealers  or  other  lines  of  business.  Real  estate  values  have  not  decreased 
in  Atlanta  during  the  one  and  a  half  years  of  prohibition;  but,  on  the  other 
hand  they  have  been  fully  maintained,  and  are  to-day  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  our  city. 

The  reference,  however,  to  the  near-beer  saloons  exposes  the 
weak  spot  in  Georgia's  prohibition,  which  remains  to  be  elimi- 
nated if  there  is  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  which  prompted 
the  original  legislation.  A  still  more  striking  illustration  to  the 
same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  which  is  dry 
under  the  operation  of  the  Rose  local  option  law,  which  makes 
the  county  a  unit.  Clark  County  (in  which  it  is  located)  voted 
"No"  late  last  spring;  although  the  city  of  Springfield  voted 
to  retain  the  saloons  by  several  hundred  majority.  According  to 
a  discriminating  and  unprejudiced  observer,  the  results  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  Massachusetts  No-License  League  has  issued  a  summary 
of  the  past  year  in  Worcester,  which  is  the  largest  no-license  city 
in  the  world.  According  to  this  organization  arrests  have  greatly 
declined:  for  drunkenness,  from  3,924  to  1,843;  for  assault  and 
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battery,  from  382  to  263;  for  larceny,  from  343  to  255;  for 
neglect  and  non-support,  from  1 12  to  87 ;  for  disturbing  the  peace, 
from  210  to  109.  Patients  in  the  alcoholic  ward  at  the  city 
hospital  decreased  from  274  to  144;  and  deaths  from^  alcoholism, 
from  30  to  6.  A  special  guard  of  8  police,  according  to  the 
Survey,  has  watched  oyer  illegal  sales  of  intoxicants.  There 
were  made  381  arrests  and  346  brought  to  trial.  Of  these,  51 
were  discharged  and  241  convicted;  the  other  cases  being  still 
unsettled.  During  the  year  2,625  search  warrants  were  issued 
and  some  places  raided  a  dozen  times  to  secure  sufficient  evidence. 
Massachusetts  has  20  cities  and  261  towns  under  no-license;  and 
13  cities  and  60  towns,  license.  The  figures  given  for  Worcester, 
however,  do  not  tell  the  whole  story;  as  correspondents  from 
Providence  say  that  that  city  has  been  converted  into  a  dumping- 
place  for  the  least  desirable  of  Worcester's  population,  especially 
on  Saturday  nights  and  holidays.  In  other  words,  Worcester  is 
benefiting  through  the  elimination  of  its  undesirable  element  and 
Providence  is  suflfering  by  reason  of  its  acquisition. 

In  the  view  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  for  Suppression  of 
the  Raines  Law  Hotels  in  New  York  City,  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  by  many  of  the  clergy  and  those  opposed  to  the  liquor 
traffic  that  six-days'  license  and  one-day  prohibition  cannot  be 
maintained  in  a  cosmopolitan  city,  and  that  it  is  better  that  liquor 
be  lawfully  sold  under  proper  conditions  on  Sunday  than  by  the 
means  of  speak-easies.  These  opinions  are  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  its  attempt  to  pass  the  so-called 
Brough  Bill,  which  secured  strong  indorsement  in  New  York 
City,  but  for  which  the  rural  legislators  were  said  to  be  afraid  to 
vote.  The  Brough  Bill  aimed  to  make  the  Sunday  sale  of  liquor 
no  longer  a  special  privilege  of  the  hotel.  The  reasons  urged  for 
taking  this  privilege  away  are  two : 

First,  because  it  encourages  the  creation  of  hotels  which  can  be  made 
profitable  as  vicious  resorts;  and,  second,  because  the  privilege  puts  at  a 
disadvantage  and  practically  forces  out  of  business  the  saloon  keeper  who 
does  not  pay  graft  money  to  the  police  for  the  privilege  of  illegal  Sunday 
sale.     As  a  consequence  this  special  privilege  encourages  vice  and  bribery. 

The  Committee  of  Fourteen  sets  forth  the  existence  of  two 
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needs:  first,  the  enforcement  of  the  law;  second,  the  need  of 
removing  si)ecial  and  artificial  privileges.  As  The  Outlook 
pointed  out,  while  the  bill  was  before  the  legislature, 

it  has  been  charged  with  undertaking  through  this  Bill  to  extend  the  prac- 
tice of  selling  liquor  on  Sunday.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  however. 
The  practice  of  selling  liquor  is  already  established  according  to  law  in  New 
York.  What  the  Committee  has  undertaken  to  do  is  to  see  that  a  specially 
vicious  kind  of  resort  shall  not  have  the  special  privilege  of  this  practice. 
In  other  words,  so  far  as  Sunday  sale  is  concerned,  the  Bill  does  not 
extend  Sunday  selling  but  limits  it. 


THE  DEFINITION  OF  THE  CITY^ 


RENE  MAUNIER'' 
Paris 


The  study  of  cities  is  not  of  interest  to  the  statistician  alone. 
The  phenomena  of  the  city,  because  of  the  various  social  conse- 
quences flowing  from  them,  are  of  primary  importance  to  the 
sociologist.  It  is  astonishing  then  that  a  scientific  definition  of  it 
has  scarcely  been  attempted  as  yet. 

Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study.  But  first  we  must 
undertake  a  critical  examination  of  the  current  definitions.  These 
fall  into  two  groups. 

I.  Most  of  them  are  based  upon  some  special  characteristic. 
They  term  every  social  establishment^  presenting  a  certain  definite 
quality  a  city.  But  they  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  the  character- 
istic* 

Some  authors  employ  morphological  characteristics.  Cities 
have  commonly  been  defined  as  aggregations  having  a  certain 
population,^  i.  e.,  the  city  group  is  characterized  by  its  size  or  by 
its  extent,  by  the  number  of  its  human  elements  in  connection 

*  This  study  is  an  extract  from  a  forthcoming  book,  L'origine  et  la  fonc- 
tion  iconomique  des  villes,  etude  de  morphologie  sociale  ("Bibliotheque  soci- 
ologique  intemationale"),  Paris,  Giard  et  Briere,  1910. 

'Translated  by  L.  L.  Bernard,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

*  The  word  in  the  original  is  Stablissement.  Perhaps  the  English  word 
community  would  have  been  a  better  equivalent,  though  somewhat  narrower 
in  sense.  It  seemed  necessary  however  to  use  this  word  to  translate  societS. 
As  a  consequence  the  literal,  if  somewhat  awkward  and  vague,  equivalent  estab- 
lishment was  decided  upon. — Tr. 

*  We  mention  as  examples  the  biological  definitions,  based  upon  organic 
comparisons.  Thus  Dr.  Bordier  (La  vie  des  societSs,  1887,  p.  iii)  calls  cities 
"the  points  of  ossification  of  the  social  organism."  See  a  criticism  of  this 
definition  by  Worms,  Organisme  et  sociStS,  1896,  p.  163. 

*  It  is  notably  the  point  of  view  of  Meuriot,  Des  agglomerations  urbaines 
dans  I'Europe  contemporaine,  1898,  and  of  Weber,  The  Growth  of  Cities,  New 
York,  1899.  Mr.  Weber  defines  cities  as  aggregations  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  (op.  cit.,  p.  16). 
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with  the  amount  of  its  territorial  element.  Thus  administrative 
statistics  are  most  frequently  based  upon  this  assumption.  The 
French  censuses  since  1846  and  L'institut  international  de  statis- 
tique  since  1887,  have  applied  the  term  city  to  every  aggregation 
of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants.  Such  a  definition  cannot  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  scientific  study,  and  it  has  long  been  denounced 
as  arbitrary.  The  space  occupied  by  the  establishment  is  too 
external  a  characteristic  and  varies  too  much  according  to  the 
circumstances.  Several  historians  have  defined  the  city  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  another  morphological  characteristic,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fortification.®  But  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  char- 
acteristic, which  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of  modern  cities, 
lacks  universality,  it  still  could  not  be  used  to  define  and  to  specify 
the  mediaeval  city,  for  many  villages  and  even  farms  were  also 
fortified.*^ 

•  The  German  writers  of  the  eleventh  century  distinguished  two  kinds  of 
places:  unfortified  places  (villages)  and  fortified  places  (cities).  Thus  they  con- 
trast the  urbs,  castellum  or  civitas  with  the  villa  or  the  vicus.  See  Keutgen, 
Untersuchungen  iiber  deutschen  Stadtverfassung,  p.  46.  Mauer  (Geschichte  der 
St'ddteverfassung,  I,  31  ff.)  says  the  same:  "Cities  are  villages  surrounded 
by  walls."  See  also  Babeau,  La  ville  sous  I'ancien  regime,  p.  239,  who  de- 
tects in  the  rampart  the  essential  quality  of  the  city. 

^  In  all  primitive  societies  villages  are  fortified.  Africa :  Masqueray,  For- 
mation des  cites  chez  les  populations  sedentaires  de  fAlgerie,  p.  86 ;  Cyr.  van 
Overberg,  Les  Mayombe,  p.  160  (Belgian  Congo);  Asia:  Cabaton,  Les  peuplades 
demicivilisees  de  I'Indochine  {Conferences  Scale  coloniale,  1907-1908,  p.  94) ; 
The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  ed.  Yule,  II,  131  (China)  ;  Hunter,  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  I,  458 ;  XIII,  88  ff. ;  Codrington,  The  Melanesians,  p. 
302  (the  special  necessity  for  protection  against  the  head-hunters)  ;  America : 
Tylor,  Primitive  Culture  [French  translation,  I,  54]  (Sioux,  Iroquois)  ;  Dor- 
sey,  Omaha  Sociology,  Third  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp.  313,  314  (description 
and  plan  of  Fort  Ponka) ;  Diehl,  L'Afrique  byzantine,  pp.  224,  292 ;  Jullian, 
Histoire  de  la  Gaule,  II,  214,  215  (existence  of  open  and  fortified  villages 
for  refuge  in  war  time)  ;  Flach,  Origine  historique  de  I'habitation,  pp.  45  S., 
and  Origines  de  I'ancienne  France,  II,  301  ff . ;  Thierry,  Monuments  pour 
servir  d,  fhistoire  du  Tiers-£tat,  IV,  785  (the  villages  of  Ponthieu  were 
almost  all  fortified)  ;  Stouff,  "La  description  de  plusieurs  fortresses  et  seigneuries 
de  Charles  le  Temeraire,"  Revue  bourg.  Ens.  Sup.,  XII,  14  (a  village  still 
fortified  in  1473).  Here  is  apparent  a  further  reason  why  aggregations  of  22 
households,  of  50  households,  etc.,  are  designated  in  the  texts  by  the  title 
castrum  (Molinier,  "La  senechaussee  de  Rouergue,"  Bib.  £cole  Chartes,  1883, 
pp.    468,    470    ff.,    numerous    examples).      See    also    K.    Hegel,    Entstehung    des 
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Other  writers,  among  them  Riimelin,  have  made  use  of  demo- 
graphical  characteristics  and  have  defined  the  city  for  example 
by  the  lowness  of  its  birth-rate  or  by  its  high  marriage-rate.  But 
he  himself  recognizes  that  these  characteristics  are  by  no  means 
exclusive.  The  demography  of  the  great  city  resembles  that  of  the 
farm ;  that  of  the  small  city  resembles  that  of  the  village.®  More- 
over the  demographical  qualities  of  the  city  are  not  sufficiently 
stable  to  characterize  it.  They  vary  with  changes  in  the  size  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  according  to  the  period  and  the  community. 
Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  death-rate  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  Graunt  the  reverse  was  true.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  again  a  tendency,  due  to  other  causes, 
toward  an  urban  death-rate  lower  than  that  of  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  birth-rate  of  the  city,  which  is  ordinarily  lower 
than  the  rural  birth-rate,  sometimes  tends  to  surpass  the  latter.^ 

The  juridical  definitions^^  are  subject  to  the  same  defect  that 
certain  morphological  definitions  have.  They  are  valid  for 
certain  types  of  cities  only.  Furthermore  the  juridical  character- 
istics of  the  city  are  not  universal  even  in  a  given  social  situation. 
The  right  of  municipality  {droit  municipal)  or  the  right  of  trade 

deutschen  Stadtwesens,  pp.  30,  33.  That  most  of  the  ancient  Gennan  villages 
were  fortified  has  already  been  remarked  by  Roscher  (Sconomie  politique  rurale 
[Nationalokonomik  des  Ackerbaues  und  der  verwandten  Urproduktionen'i,  pp. 
299,  300),  who  with  Justi  considers  the  village  "a  product  of  the  age  of  the 
right  of  the  strongest;"  Gomme,  The  Village  Community,  pp.  122,  123;  Stubbs 
{Constitutional  History  of  England,  I,  chap,  v  [French  translation,  I,  loi, 
note  5,  and  114]),  even  claims  that  the  term  township  which  applies  to  the 
village  as  to  the  city,  comes  from  the  woven  hedge  or  tun  which  surrounded 
all  the  villages  that  did  not  possess  a  wall  proper.  See,  on  the  matter  of  forti- 
fied villages  of  the  neolithic  age,  J.  de  Morgan,  Les  premieres  civilisations, 
itude  sur  la  prehistoire  et  I'histoire,  1909,  p.  152. 

•  Rumelin,  "Ville  et  campagne,"  in  ProbUmes  d'iconomie  politique  et  de 
statistique,  pp.  210-12. 

•Thus  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Sweden.  See,  Henderson,  "Are  Modem 
Industry  and  City  Life  Unfavorable  to  the  Family?"  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  XIV,  671. 

"Justi  has  defined  the  city  by  the  existence  of  a  council  {Stadtrat).  But 
many  villages  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  an  organ  of  that  sort,  as  the  panchayat 
of  the  Hindu  village  of  the  present.  The  city  has  also  been  defined  by  the 
specialness  of  its  law,  by  the  ensemble  of  its  privileges  (see,  Maitland,  Domesday 
Book  and  Beyond,  p.  173),  what  the  Germans  have  called  its  "Privilegierung." 
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(droit  du  marche),  which  have  frequently  served  as  criteria  for 
historians,  were  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  lacking  to  many  aggre- 
gations termed  "cities"  in  the  texts,"  and  which  were  sufficiently 
important  to  be  classed  as  such. 

The  most  serious  of  the  unilateral  definitions  are  those  based 
upon  some  functional  characteristic.  Every  aggregation  which 
is  the  seat  of  special  activities,  regardless  of  what  those  activities 
might  be,  has  sometimes  been  called  a  city.^^  The  abstract 
specialness  of  the  activity  is  taken  into  consideration  independ- 
ently of  its  concrete  content.  Still  other  and  more  careful  writers 
have  demanded  the  presence  of  definite  determined  and  concrete 
activities,  and  notably  of  certain  industrial  activities.^  ^  In  an 
offhand  way  the  historians  of  the  present  define  the  mediaeval 
city  by  the  existence  of  a  market.  But  the  history  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  industries  proves  satisfactorily  that  no  industrial  activity 
is  a  universal  and  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  city.  The  ancient 
cities,  as  Sombart,  following  Biicher,*^  points  out,  were  generally 
consumption  cities,  even  the  greatest  of  them.    And  in  modern 

"See,  for  example,  Planiol,  "Les  villes  de  Bretagne  au  XVIII^  siecle," 
Nouv.  rev.  historique  de  droit,  1894,  P-  i34- 

^  Muller-Lyer,  Phasen  der  Kultur  und  Richtungslinien  des  Fortschritts, 
1908,  p.  133. 

"Adam  Smith  said  (Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  III,  chap,  iii  [French  transl., 
PP>  475,  485]):  "Cities  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  artisans  and  tradespeople."  A 
large  portion  of  this  article  will  go  to  prove  the  falsity  of  this  statement,  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  Middle  Ages.  See,  especially  Sombart,  "Der  Begriff  der 
Stadt  und  das  Wesen  der  Stadtebildung,"  Braun's  Archiv,  1907,  XXV,  2: 
Cities  are  "aggregations  of  men  dependent  upon  the  products  of  outside  agri- 
cultural labor  for  their  subsistence."  But  this  proposition,  as  that  of  Smith,  is 
true  only  for  relatively  modem  cities.  Ratzel,  Anthropogeographie,  II,  406, 
also  defines  the  city  as  an  industrial  and  commercial  center.  Sieveking,  "Die 
mittelalterische  Stadt,  in  Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  Soc.  und  Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
1904,  II,  190,  defines  it  as  a  center  of  exchange. 

"  See,  £tudes  d'hisioire  et  d'Sconomie  politique,  pp.  342,  343.  Cantillon 
held  a  more  correct  view  when  he  wrote  (Essai  sur  le  commerce,  p.  20),  "The 
assemblage  of  several  wealthy  proprietors  of  land,  who  live  together  in  the 
same  place,  suffices  to  form  a  city."  Sombart  would  reply  that  these  purely 
consumers  live  wholly  from  the  agricultural  labor  on  the  outside.  But  it  will 
be  shown  in  detail  farther  on  that  among  many  peoples  agriculture  holds  a  con- 
siderable place  even  in  the  cities  and  in  their  centers.  This  is  a  fact  too  little 
known. 
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times  there  are  cities  of  complex  activities  and  cities  of  specialized 
activities,  industrial  cities  and  commercial  cities.^ ^  It  might  even 
be  said  that  its  activity  {function)  is  one  of  the  most  variable 
characteristics  of  the  city. 

II.  Let  us  pass  next  to  definitions  based  upon  multiple  char- 
acteristics. Most  commonly  they  distinguish  the  city  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  characteristics  which  are  of  the  same  nature.  Thus 
M.  Pirenne  defines  the  city  by  means  of  a  group  of  morphological 
characteristics/®  and  various  contemporary  economists  define  it 
by  means  of  a  group  of  functional  characteristics.^"^  But  the 
characteristics  employed  by  the  definition  may  also  be  of  an 
unlike  nature.  The  definition  will  then  be  based  both  upon  the 
morphological  and  upon  the  functional  characteristics  of  the 
aggregation.**  But  these  definitions,  being  merely  amalgama- 
tions of  numerous  simple  definitions,  already  set  forth,  are  subject 
to  the  same  criticisms. 

"  See,  for  all  this,  my  article,  "La  distribution  geographique  des  industries," 
Revue  intemationale  de  sociologie,  July,   1908. 

"  The  city,  he  says,  is  distinguished  in  a  level  country  by  its  gates,  the 
churches,  and  the  density  of  the  population.  See,  "L'origine  des  constitutions 
urbaines,"  Revue  historique,  t.  LVII,  64. 

"  For  example,  by  the  coexistence  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  political 
activities. 

"In  1 80 1  the  court  at  Rennes  defined  the  city  as  an  aggregation  having  "a 
numerous  population,  with  which  are  connected  public  institutions  for  the  har- 
mony of  general  association  and  the  commercial  needs"  (cited  by  Ramalho, 
"Des  villes,  bourgs  et  villages,"  in  the  Revue  generale  d' administration,  1901, 
t.  I,  291).  Geddes,  "Civics  as  Concrete  and  Applied  Sociology,"  in  Socio- 
logical Papers  of  the  Sociological  Society  of  London,  1905,  II,  67  ff.,  88  ff., 
defines  the  city  as  composed  of  three  elements :  people  (individuals  and  insti- 
tutions), affairs  (activities),  and  places.  Von  Below  (see  Burger,  in  Conrad- 
'schen  Handworterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaften,  II,  11 81)  characterizes  the 
mediaeval  city  both  by  the  fortification  and  by  the  market.  Likewise  Heil,  Die 
deutschen  Stddte  im  Mittelalter,  pp.  25-27.  Flach,  Origines  de  I'ancienne 
France,  II,  329,  defines  the  city  at  the  same  time  by  the  material  defense, 
the  religious  protection,  and  the  commercial  activity.  But  the  possession  of  a 
market  with  the  special  right  attached  thereto  was  far  from  characterizing  all 
the  cities.  See  a  criticism  of  these  definitions  by  Hassert,  Die  Stddte  geogra- 
phisch  betrachtet,  1907,  pp.  4-6. 
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All  these  definitions/®  whether  simple  or  complex,  have  cer- 
tain vices  in  common.  They  rest  upon  characteristics  which  are 
too  special,  many  of  which  are  also  superficial  and  secondary,  and 
many  more  are  not  universal  but  apply  to  certain  types  of  cities 
only.  The  definition  should  partake  of  a  sociological  character, 
which  ought  to  present  the  following  qualities : 

1.  It  ought  to  be  universal  {constant),  i.  e.,  be  common  to  all 
the  types  of  cities.    This  condition  goes  without  discussion. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  uniform  {fixe),  i.  e.,  it  ought  to  be  found 
everywhere  relatively  unchanged,  and  vary  as  little  as  possible  in 
degree.  For  a  modality  which,  while  existing  in  the  various 
forms  of  its  object,  varies  among  these  forms,  would  not  answer 
to  the  purpose  of  the  definition,  which  is  to  allow  easy  recognition 
of  the  object  defined,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  distinguished  at  a 
glance. 

It  is  seen  at  once  that  the  characteristic  in  question  ought  not 
to  be  a  functional  characteristic;  no  characteristic  of  this  kind 
can  be  universal  and  uniform.  Specialization  in  activity,  consid- 
ered abstractly  and  in  itself,  is  true  of  only  certain  types  of  cities. 
It  is  wanting  in  what  has  been  called  "urban  industry"  {economie 
urbaine).  And  likewise  the  concrete  nature  of  the  activity  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  cities  specialized  (commercial  cities, 
industrial  cities,  or  even  those  at  different  times  dependent  upon 
dififerent  industries,  etc.). 

The  criteria  which  we  employ  ought  then  to  be  of  the  morpho- 
logical order;  and  since  we  have  already  eliminated  certain 
criteria  of  that  type,  the  field  of  our  choice  will  be  rather  limited. 
Neither  the  territory  covered  by  the  establishment,  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  things  which  it  implies  (rampart,  construction  of  the 
houses)  can  suffice  for  our  needs.  The  external  form  of  the 
aggregation  is  not  any  more  specific.  There  is  left  to  us  then 
only  the  characteristics  relative  to  its  internal  structure.     The 

"  We  must  also  mention  the  study  of  the  psychological  characters  of  the 
city,  made  by  Simmel,  in  "Die  Grosstadte  und  das  Geistesleben,"  Jahrbuch  der 
Gehe-Stiftung,  IX,  Dresden,  1903 ;  by  Marpillero,  "Laggio  di  psicologia  dell' 
urbanismo,"  Rivista  italiana  di  sociologia,  XII,  September-October,  1908 ;  and 
so  ingeniously  by  Professor  Ross  in  his  Social  Psychology,  New  York,  1908, 
pp.  58  ff.,  181  ff. 
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problem  is  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  structure  which  differ- 
entiates the  city  from  other  types  of  establishment ;  and  to  solve 
this  problem  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  general  classification  of 
these  types. 

Cantillon,  who,  in  his  Essai  sur  la  nature  du  commerce,  was 
among  the  first  to  attempt  a  classification^*^  has  distinguished  four 
types  of  habitation :  the  village,^^  the  town,  the  city,  the  capital. 
The  classification  in  use  today  is  more  simple.  It  distinguishes 
the  isolated  farm,  the  village,  the  city.  The  one  here  proposed 
is  more  simple  still.  It  distinguishes  only  two  main  types  of 
establishment,  each  comprehending  a  certain  number  of  sub-types. 

The  first  category  has  to  do  with  simple  establishments,  i.  e., 
with  a  single  social  group.  It  includes  what  may  be  termed  briefly 
the  farm,  composed  of  a  single  family ;  the  hamlet  and  the  village, 
composed  of  a  number  of  families  which  form  among  themselves 
a  unit  community,  a  single  political  and  social  organism.  The 
purest  type  of  the  village  is  the  long  house,  such  as  that  found 
among  the  American  Indians  or  in  Oceania,  where  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  village  live  in  common  in  a  single  house, ^^  each  family 
possessing  for  private  use  only  a  single  compartment.     At  its 

"•It  is  necessary  to  mention,  as  earlier  still,  Botero  (Delle  cause  delle 
grandezza  e  tnagnificenza  cittd,  Rome,  1588)  who  dwelt  on  the  conditions  and 
physical  limitations  of  the  development  of  cities.  The  importance  of  the  same 
for  statistics  and  sociology  has  been  perceived  by  Kovalewsky.  See  his  memoir 
on  Botero  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Annates  de  I'institut  international  de  sociologie. 

"^  He  does  not  speak  of  the  isolated  farm,  which  was  doubtless  still  rare  in 
his  time,  but  which  was  to  be  found  everywhere  in  England  since  the  eleventh 
century.  See  Vinogradoff,  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  Oxford, 
1908,  pp.  264,  267,  268;  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  pp.  15,  16. 
A  little  later,  Steuart,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(Works,  London,  1805),  I,  59  ff.,  in  chap,  ix,  entitled,  "What  Are  the  Princi- 
ples Which  Regulate  the  Distribution  of  Inhabitants  into  Farms,  Villages,  Ham- 
lets, Towns,  and  Cities?"  completed  from  this  point  of  view  the  classification 
of  Cantillon  and  distinguished  the  farm,  the  hamlet,  the  village,  and  the  city. 

*"  See  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  New  York,  1878,  p.  399,  who  cites  houses 
containing  i6o  persons.  De  Morgan,  in  Les  premieres  civilisations,  Etudes  sur 
la  prihistoire  et  I'histoire,  1909,  p.  121,  points  out  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  populations  of  Kamchatka  lived  in  a  sort  of  subterranean  house  of 
from  20  to  100  meters  in  length  and  from  6  to  10  meters  in  width,  divided 
into  compartments,  and  where  as  many  as  300  people  crowded  together. 
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origin,  the  village  is  only  the  development  of  a  clan.  It  com- 
prises a  true  undivided  family,  a  community  closely  cemented 
through  collective  responsibility.  And  although  the  modem 
village  is  composed  of  a  number  of  families  living  separately, 
these  families  are  units  too  restricted  and  otherwise  too  loosely 
held  together  to  constitute  true  social  divisions.  They  do  not 
affect  the  village's  organization,  which  remains  homogeneous  and 
simple. 

The  second  category  of  social  establishments  has  to  do  with 
complex  establishments,  i.  e.,  with  numerous  forms  of  distinct 
social  groups ;  those  which  we  will  term  cities.  They  have  vari- 
ous degrees  of  complexity,  and  the  combination  of  their  parts  is 
effected  in  different  ways.  But  two  characteristics,  which  con- 
stitute the  definition  of  the  city,  are  common  to  all:  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  characteristic. 

I.  Ordinarily  the  city  is  defined  as  an  aggregation,  or  to  be 
more  specific,  as  a  contraction  of  the  community  or  of  a  part  of 
the  community.  This,  however,  is  not  for  our  purposes  the  most 
important  characteristic.  It  is  rather  the  fact  that  the  city  is  a 
complex  community,  i.  e.,  formed  from  a  number  of  secondary 
groups. ^^  The  city  is  a  community  composed  of  an  aggregation 
of  smaller  communities,  such  as  families,  professional  groups,  etc. 
Thus  it  is  conceived,  not  as  a  simple  geographic  fact,  nor  even 
as  a  simple  industrial  phenomenon,  but  as  a  social  fact.  The  city 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  phenomenon,  sui  generis.  It 
is  a  community  (societe) ,  which  must  be  identified,  because  of  its 
characteristics,  with  a  certain  social  type,  and  which  differs  from 
other  communities  of  the  same  class  only  in  degree. 

II.  In  effect,  within  this  class  of  complex  communities,  there 
exist  communities  of  two  types.  Those  of  one  kind  have  a 
definite  localization,  within  varying  limits  of  course,  but  always 
closely  connected  with  a  certain  portion  of  territory.  The  others 
are  personal  associations  without  geographical  localization.  The 
local  clan,  the  village,  the  province,  the  nation,  are  communities 

**La  Bruyere  has  said,  "The  city  is  partitioned  into  diverse  commimities 
which  are  so  many  small  republics  which  have  their  laws,  their  customs,  their 
jargon " — Caractdres,  chap,  vii,  p.  4. 
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of  the  former  type.  The  totemic  clan,  the  commercial  company, 
the  universal  church,  are  of  the  second.  To  be  sure  even  the 
latter  are  not  without  attachment  to  a  certain  point  of  space,  the 
totemic  center,  the  community  seat,  or  holy  city.  But  they  always 
overflow  its  bounds,  and  it  serves  them  as  a  center  only. 

The  city  is  a  community  of  the  former  class.  But  within  that 
class  itself  it  occupies  a  special  place.  And  in  this  respect  it  is 
the  second  characteristic  which  makes  it  possible  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  communities  of  the  same  type.  All  have  a  localiza- 
tion sufficiently  clearly  defined.  But  that  localization  varies  in 
extent,  the  community  varies  in  dispersion  and  consequently  the 
density  of  the  social  elements,  men  and  things,  varies.  An  Indian 
or  Eskimo  tribe  occupies  an  enormous  territory,  relative  to  the 
number  of  its  members.  The  city,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  com- 
munity which,  in  relation  to  its  size — or,  if  preferred,  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  its  human  elements — occupies  an  especially  lim- 
ited area.^^  But  this  is  a  distinction  merely  of  degree,  exclusive 
only  in  that  it  sets  off  the  city,  an  element  within  a  social  type, 
from  other  communities  of  the  same  kind.  However,  it  is  not 
the  second  characteristic  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  general 
types  of  establishment,  and  that  is  why  we  characterize  it  as 
secondary.  It  can  not  be  truly  said  what  is  the  minimum  limit 
of  space  that  will  allow  the  community  which  occupies  it  to  be 
called  a  city.  This  is  not  an  absolute  but  a  relative  matter,  which 
varies  according  to  the  population  of  the  city.  There  is  between 
the  city  and  the  more  dispersed  community  of  the  same  type  a 
whole  series  of  intermediary  establishments.  Such  a  city  as 
Paris  occupies  a  larger  area  than  a  small  community  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  city.  But  because  of  its  enormous  population  it 
constitutes  a  compact  conglomerate  of  social  groups,  and  that  is 
sufficient. 

*  Consequently,  a  market  (ntarchS),  from  its  function  of  uniting  a  num- 
ber of  social  groups,  as  the  intertribal  markets  (fairs),  may  be  regarded  as  a 
temporary  city.  There  are  also  seasonal  "cities"  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
market  often  presents  morphological  characteristics  analogous  to  those  of  the 
"city."  It  is  frequently  fortified  even.  But  we  must  not,  because  of  that,  say 
with  M.  Pirenne  that  all  cities  spring  from  markets.  The  market  is  only  a  type 
of  the  city,  characterized  by  periodicity  and  a  certain  function. 
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The  city  is  then  a  complex  community  of  which  the  geographic 
localisation  is  especially  limited  in  relation  to  the  city's  size 
(volume),  of  which  the  amount  of  territory  is  relatively  small 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  human  beings. 

This  definition  takes  cognizance  of  the  external  characteristic 
upon  which  the  current  definitions  are  based:  the  more  copious 
population  of  the  city.  For  a  complex  community  is  normally 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  a  simple  community,  since  it  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  simple  communities.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily more  extensive,  for  there  are  simple  communities  of 
extremely  varied  dimensions.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  external 
characteristic  is  not  sufficiently  invariable  to  be  used  as  a  defini- 
tion. 

Accordingly  our  definition  leads  to  certain  results.  Tending 
to  reverse  the  traditional  hierarchy  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
city  in  regarding  as  secondary  the  fact  of  aggregation,  and  as 
primary  that  of  complexity,  and  thus  replacing  in  the  definition 
a  purely  external  characteristic  with  a  vital  one,  it  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  the  city  and  the  village  to  be  both  less  and  greater 
than  it  is  ordinarily  represented  as  being.  It  is  less  in  the  first 
place,  because  we  do  not  describe  the  city  in  terms  of  some  activity 
(function),  industrial  or  other,  which  is  supposed  to  be  proper 
to  it  alone.  Since  the  city  differs  from  the  village  only  in  its  more 
complex  morphology,  an  aggregation  of  adjacent  villages  is 
sufficient,  as  will  be  shown,  to  constitute  a  city.  But  from  another 
point  of  view  the  difference  between  the  two  appears  to  be  more 
marked.  They  are  not  merely  two  kinds  of  establishments  differ- 
ing solely  in  their  dimensions,  but  they  are  two  communities  of 
different  types.  The  essential  difference  between  the  communities 
is  here  also  one  of  morphology.  But  it  is  a  more  profound 
morphological  characteristic  which  marks  the  distinction.  Dis- 
similarity of  internal  structure  takes  the  place  of  a  simple  unlike- 
ness  in  extent. 

Another  and  final  result  is  the  determination  of  the  modalities 
of  this  latter  characteristic  according  to  which  the  types  of  the 
urban  phenomena  are  to  be  classified.    Instead  of  classifying  the 
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cities  after  the  manner  of  the  statisticians,  as  small,  medium,  and 
large,  we  shall  attempt  to  arrange  the  urban  types  according  to 
their  degree  of  complexity  and  especially  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  composition  of  their  parts.  It  is  possible  thus  to  distinguish 
two  very  different  types  of  cities.  This  distinction  marks  out  our 
study,  for  only  one  of  these,  the  more  elementary,  will  constitute 
its  main  object. 

The  city,  we  have  said,  is  a  complex  local  group.  But  the 
simpler  groups  of  which  it  is  composed  are  themselves  either 
local  groups,  or  on  the  contrary  personal  associations  without 
distinctive  and  definite  geographic  localization.  In  the  former 
case  the  city  is  made  up  of  locally  juxtaposed  groups,  each  of 
which  has  its  distinct  location  in  the  city  territory.  ^^  In  the 
latter  case  the  secondary  groups  which  constitute  the  city  are 
confounded  geographically  and  occupy  the  urban  territory  with- 
out dividing  it.  The  districts  (quartiers) ,  the  trades  (metiers) 
of  the  Middle  Ages  occupying  each  its  own  street,  are  divisions 
of  the  former  class.  Families  or  the  professions  of  the  present, 
whose  members  are  scattered  throughout  the  city,  are  examples 
of  the  second.  In  the  former  case  the  urban  territory  is  itself 
complex  and  heterogeneous,  made  up  of  numerous  and  distinct 
social  regions.  In  the  second  it  is  simple  and  undivided.  In  this 
latter  case  the  complexity  of  the  urban  community  does  not  affect 
the  organization  of  its  territory;  each  of  the  secondary  groups 

"Thus  the  cities  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  each  formed  from  one  tribe, 
itself  constituted  of  several  clans,  each  of  which  occupies  its  distinct  quarter  in 
the  city,  separated  from  that  of  the  rest.  See,  on  their  organization,  Krause, 
"Die  Pueblo-Indianer,"  in  Abhandlungen  der  Kaiserl.  leop.-carol.  deutschen 
Akademie  des  Naturforschers,  Band  87,  Halle,  1907,  p.  50 ;  Gatschet,  A  Migra- 
tion Legend  of  the  Creek  Indians,  1884,  pp.  154,  172,  173  (Creeks  and  Dakotas). 
Each  clan  has  its  group  of  houses  designated  by  a  distinctive  emblem ;  Frazer, 
Totemism,  p.  47  (Ottawas)  ;  Dorsey,  "Omaha  Sociology,"  in  Third  Kept.  Bur. 
Amer.  Ethn.,  1883,  PP-  ^^9  ff- ;  Powell,  "Wyandot  Government,"  in  First  Rept. 
Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  p.  64.  See  especially  the  exceptional  work  of  Mindeleff, 
"Localization  of  Tusayan  Clans,"  in  Nineteenth  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.,  pp. 
639-699  (Tusayan  and  Hopis)  ;  by  the  same  author,  "A  Study  of  Pueblo 
Architecture,"  in  Eighth  Rept.  Bur.  Amer.  Ethn.  See  Morgan,  "Houses  and 
House  Life  of  the  American  Aborigines,"  in  First  Rept.  of  the  Archeological 
Institute  of  America,  1881,  and  E.  Sarfert,  "Haus  und  Dorf  bei  den  eingeboren 
Nordamerikas,"  in  Archiv.  fiir  Anthropologic,  VII,   1908. 
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being  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  city.  A  city  of  the 
former  kind  might  be  called  a  segmental  or  partitioned  city,  and 
that  of  the  latter  an  undivided  or  homogeneous  city,  these  terms 
applying  to  the  urban  territory,  not  to  the  urban  community  which 
is  always  complex,  divided,  heterogeneous. 

Thus  the  city  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  differentiation.  Just  as 
it  is  a  complex  community,  so  has  it  necessarily  a  heterogeneous 
and  differentiated  structure.  Although  its  organisation  is  natu- 
rally and  essentially  a  phenomenon  of  social  differentiation,  the 
same  is  not  necessarily  true  of  its  functioning  (fonctionment) . 
The  latter  presents  two  aspects. 

I.  Considered  in  its  ensemble  and  as  a  whole,  the  city  has  an 
industrial  function,  i.  e.,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  group  of  activities  for 
transforming  economic  goods.  This  function  may  or  may  not  be 
differentiated.  The  city  may  be  the  seat  of  a  complex  of  activities 
or  "industries,"  including  the  industry  of  agriculture.  It  may  on 
the  contrary  develop  within  itself  more  or  less  exclusively  certain 
industrial  functions.  The  loss  of  the  agricultural  function  to  the 
city,  which  becomes  the  special  seat  of  "industry,"  is  an  early 
differentiation  of  this  sort.  For  there  arises,  as  Adam  Smith  and, 
later,  Stuart  Mill  have  pointed  out,  a  division  of  labor  between 
the  city  and  the  country.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  city 
specializes  in  certain  kinds  of  industrial  activities,  and  thence 
arises  a  division  of  labor  between  the  cities,  of  which  Sombart 
has  classified  the  types  and  measured  the  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  of  the  industries  in  the  city  itself. 

II.  From  this  we  are  led  to  consider  the  functioning  of  the 
city  under  its  second  or  internal  aspect.  If  we  recall  the  well- 
known  propositions  and  classifications,  all  of  which  treat  the  city 
from  the  external  point  of  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  inquiry 
tends  to  give  more  importance  to  the  other,  the  internal,  point  of 
view,  to  define  the  city  as  an  industrial  phenomenon  and  to 
classify  its  types  less  by  its  external  functional  characteristics 
than  by  its  internal  functional  characteristics.  Thus  we  take  up  a 
position  quite  different  from  that  which  the  economists  are 
accustomed  to  occupy,  as  appears  from  what  follows. 

The  city,  according  to  the  definition  which  we  have  g^ven,  is 
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a  complex  whole,  made  up  of  parts ;  it  is  a  social  group  formed 
from  secondary  groups.  Its  total  function,  however,  is  not 
distributed  among  these  parts.  And  the  parts  or  secondary 
groups  themselves  may  or  may  not  have  a  definite  localization  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  group  as  a  whole.  When  they  are 
localized  and  not  specialized  we  have  the  kind  of  city  which  we 
have  termed  undifferentiated  (indifferenciee) .  When  they  are 
localized  and  specialized,  there  is  what  we  may  call  a  differenti- 
ated {differ enciee)  city,  thus  conferring  upon  that  word  a 
special  and  definite  sense  which  refers  exclusively  to  the  internal 
functioning  of  the  urban  organism. 

Thus,  in  its  morphology  as  in  its  functioning,  the  city  in  its 
simple  and  primitive  form  appears  to  be  a  community  comparable 
to  the  rural  milieu  which  surrounds  it.  It  differs  only  because  of 
a  certain  closing  in  or  contraction  which  results  in  a  greater 
density  of  men  and  things  in  the  urban  region.  The  city  then  by 
no  means  implies,  as  has  often  been  said,  a  high  development  of 
commercial  functions  and  relations.  For  it  to  come  into  existence 
it  is  necessary,  but  also  sufficient,  that,  for  any  cause  whatever,  a 
complex  community,  i.  e.,  a  community  composed  of  secondary 
groups,  should  be  compelled  to  contract,  to  reduce  the  territory 
which  it  occupies  and  to  confine  itself  to  a  narrower  region.  For 
this  reason  it  is  possible  for  cities  to  originate  in  communities  as 
yet  little  developed,  where  war  is  almost  constant  and  where  as  a 
consequence  the  social  groups  could  not  exist  in  a  scattered  condi- 
tion. It  is  under  such  conditions  that  most  of  the  cities  among 
the  aborigines  of  Africa  and  of  America  have  arisen.  Thus  war 
has  played  the  same  role  in  the  formation  of  urban  civilizations 
that  commerce  comes  to  play  in  its  turn.  Operations  of  exchange 
have  succeeded  in  this  respect  merely  in  developing  and  trans- 
forming the  beginnings  which  had  been  made  before.  This  shows 
why  the  commercial  centers  have  always  grown  up  around 
previously  formed  military  centers.  The  original  causes  of  the 
city  then  are  not  industrial.  But  only  with  the  growth  of  indus- 
trial relations  can  the  most  advanced  types  of  the  city  appear. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society- 
Professor  Jerome  Dowd  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  moved 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  ten,  including  the  chair, 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting:  (i)  a  statement  of  the  subject-matter 
of  first  courses  at  present  given  in  colleges  of  the  country  under  the  name 
of  sociology;  (2)  a  suggested  outline  for  a  fundamental  introductory  course 
in  sociology. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Professor  Riley  of  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  and  after  discussion  was  carried.  In  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  Professor  Dowd  said: 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I  offer  this  motion:  First,  in  taking  rank 
as  a  science,  and  in  attaining  to  that  dignity  and  respect  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  wide  interest  in  it  demand,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  sociology  should  standardize  its  fundamental  courses  in  the  same  way 
that  fundamental  courses  of  the  other  sciences  are  standardized.  For  illustra- 
tion, when  a  student  takes  chemistry  I,  physics  I,  biology  I,  economics  I,  or 
law  I,  such  course  stands  for  a  definite  subject-matter,  and  enables  the 
student  to  find  an  easy  adjustment  in  going  from  one  institution  to  another, 
and  he  has  a  body  of  knowledge  which  forms  a  solid  basis  for  advanced 
work.  Second,  I  believe  that  a  concrete  statement  of  the  subject-matter  for 
a  fundamental  course  would  crystallize  and  harmonize  our  views  as  to  the 
scope  and  field  of  sociology,  to  an  extent  that  no  amount  of  theoretical 
discussion  could  possibly  do. 

Upon  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  in  accordance  with  it, 
Professor  Giddings,  who  was  acting  as  chairman,  appointed  the 
following  committee : 

Dowd   (Oklahoma),  chairman 
CooLEY   (Michigan) 
Dealey   (Brown) 
Ell  WOOD   (Missouri) 
Fairchild  (Bowdoin) 
Hayes  (Illinois) 
Ross  (Wisconsin) 
Small  (Chicago), 
Weatherly  (Indiana) 
Giddings  (Columbia),  ex-oMcio 
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The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.     By  Jane  Addams. 
New  York:    Macmillan,  1909.     $1.25. 

One  lays  down  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets  with 
the  feeling  that  sociology  has  published  a  classic.  So  exquisitely 
and  poetically  has  Miss  Addams  revealed  the  precious  stuff  of 
which  young  hearts  are  made,  persisting  fresh  and  elemental 
through  all  the  carelessness  and  disregard  of  modern  city  life,  that 
we  gladly  give  her  book  a  place  beside  Wordsworth's  great  Ode 
and  those  poems  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  upon  which,  as  we 
approach  middle  life,  we  come  to  depend  more  and  more  for  our 
reminders  of  the  fugitive  and  invisible  things  of  youth. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  are  like  a  series  of  strong  genre  pic- 
tures, in  which  one  sees  the  crude  and  habitual  become  all  at  once 
suggestive  of  strange  potentialities  and  ideals;  pictures  in  which 
life  and  fact  are  shown  with  such  rare  understanding  and  simple 
truthfulness  as  to  compel  instant  recognition ;  but  pictures  in  which 
the  true  artist  has  used  realism  to  arouse  rather  than  to  overwhelm 
lis. 

In  selecting  and  organizing  this  material  out  of  her  singularly 
comprehensive  experience  Miss  Addams  has  rendered  a  notable 
service  to  society,  which  is  just  now  coming  into  full  consciousness 
of  its  long-neglected  obligation  to  childhood.  She  does  not  re- 
proach us  for  losing  sight  of  the  radical  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  the  home  and  social  life  of  working  people  through  the 
organization  and  centralization  of  modern  industries,  nor  with  our 
failure  to  comprehend  immediately  the  profound  effect  upon  young 
life  and  energies  caused  by  the  abstraction  from  the  home  of  those 
activities  in  which  children  were  producers  along  with  their 
parents.  She  even  comforts  us  a  little  by  admitting  our  right  to 
some  confusion,  and  our  inability  to  have  kept  up  in  our  social 
reconstructions  with  the  mad  pace  set  by  industrial  and  commer- 
cial progress.  But  she  points  out  very  clearly  "the  stupid  and 
dangerous  experiment  we  have  entered  upon  in  organizing  work 
and  failing  to  organize  play,"  in  concluding  that  the  municipality 
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"has  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  streets,"  and 
in  turning  over  to  commercialism  practically  all  the  provisions  for 
public  recreation  "at  the  very  moment  when  this  industrialism  has 
gathered  together  multitudes  of  eager  young  creatures  from  all 
quarters  of  the  earth  as  a  labor  supply  for  the  coimtless  workshops 
and  factories  upon  which  the  present  industrial  city  is  based." 

Miss  Addams  holds  her  real  brief  against  society  in  the  fact 
that  "the  mass  of  these  young  people,  possessed  of  good  intentions 
and  equipped  with  a  certain  understanding  of  city  life  which  could 
be  made  a  most  valuable  social  instrument,"  are  left  to  seek  out, 
in  the  bewilderment  of  the  streets,  their  own  means  of  self- 
expression,  "where  the  whole  apparatus  for  supplying  pleasure  is 
wretchedly  inadequate  and  full  of  danger  to  whomsoever  may 
approach  it."  "It  is  as  if  we  ignored  a  wistful,  over-confident 
creature  who  walked  through  our  streets  calling  out,  'I  am  the 
Spirit  of  Youth!  With  me,  all  things  are  possible!'  We  fail  to 
understand  what  he  wants  or  even  to  see  his  doings,  although  his 
acts  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  and  we  may  either  translate  them 
into  a  sordid  chronicle  of  petty  vice,  or  turn  them  into  a  solemn 
school  for  civic  righteousness." 

In  view  of  the  wide  circulation  of  this  volume  and  that  of  the 
periodicals  in  which  most  of  the  chapters  have  appeared  as  single 
articles,  we  feel  particularly  grateful  to  Miss  Addams  for  her 
frank  treatment  of  the  sex  impulse  and  her  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  directing  and  utilizing  this  fundamental  instinct 
through  the  development  of  the  imagination  and  the  diffusion  of 
emotion.  She  lays  upon  the  adults  of  each  generation  "the  im- 
memorial obligation  of  nurturing  and  restraining  the  youth,"  and 
of  conserving  "that  tremendous  force  which  makes  possible  the 
family,  that  bond  which  holds  society  together  and  blends  the  ex- 
perience of  generations  into  a  continuous  story." 

From  the  crowded  tenement  quarter  about  her  she  brings  us 
some  touching  stories  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  family  affec- 
tion, of  "that  wonderful  love  for  the  child,  which  seems  at  times, 
in  the  midst  of  our  stupid  social  and  industrial  arrangements,  all 
that  keeps  society  human,  that  touch  of  nature  which  unites  it  now, 
as  it  was  that  same  devotion  which  first  lifted  it  out  of  the  swamp 
of  bestiality." 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  Industry,"  the 
lack  of  connection  between  education  and  life  is  made  responsible 
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not  only  for  the  child's  unfitness  for  intelligent  and  conscious  par- 
ticipation in  industrial  life,  but  also  for  the  fact  that  "industry 
itself  has  fallen  back  into  old  habits  and  repeated  traditional  mis- 
takes." Educators  are  urged  "to  bring  industry  into  'the  kingdom 
of  the  mind'  and  to  pervade  it  with  the  human  spirit." 

The  stories  of  girls  and  boys  who  have  drifted  into  delinquency 
and  repudiated  their  most  sacred  obligations  in  sheer  revolt  against 
work  which  made  of  them  mere  machines — "work  detached  from 
direct  emotional  incentive,  and  separated  from  family  life  and  the 
public  opinion  of  the  community" — throw  a  strong  light  upon  the 
hideous  system  under  which  we  have  grown  so  careless  of  both 
the  "type"  and  "the  single  life."  And  we  involuntarily  contrast 
those  fine  old  expressions  of  proletarian  exuberance  furnished  by 
the  marches  of  the  guilds  and  craftsmen  with  "that  long  proces- 
sion of  factory  workers  in  which  the  young  walk  almost  as  wearily 
and  listlessly  as  the  old."  Yet  over  against  all  this,  to  save  us 
from  utter  gloom  and  discouragement,  stand  the  vivid  pictures  of 
those  high-spirited  young  people  in  whom  the  fire  was  not  quenched 
— who  "scorned  delights  and  lived  laborious  days"  in  obedience  to 
the  urgings  of  art  and  beauty. 

On  every  page  of  this  book  we  find  some  suggestion  of  the 
writer's  thesis  that  human  nature  has  not  changed  throughout  the 
ages,  and  that  in  these  time-old  stirrings  and  impulses  of  young 
hearts  are  to  be  found  "the  perpetual  springs  of  life's  self -renewal." 

In  her  plea  for  our  recognition  of  the  impulse  for  joy,  and  for 
the  provision  of  activities  through  which  the  emotions  of  our 
young  people  may  be  converted  into  permanent  social  values,  we 
seem  to  hear  again  those  high  prophecies  of  an  earlier  day,  when 
a  great  American  educator  previsioned  a  democracy  whose  con- 
fession of  faith  should  be,  "You  can  trust  men  if  you  will  train 
them." 

When  the  ardors  and  enthusiasms  of  youthful  hearts  have 
been  "trained"  into  desire  for  justice  in  human  affairs;  when  a 
clue  has  been  given  to  these  young  zealots  by  which  they  may  con- 
nect their  lofty  aims  with  daily  living;  when  religious  instruction 
is  given  validity  because  it  is  attached  to  conduct,  then  it  may  be 
easy  to  bring  about  certain  social  reforms  so  sorely  needed  in  our 
industrial  cities.  This  is  Miss  Addams'  summing  up  of  her  faith 
in  society's  integrity,  and  her  statement  of  the  function  of  youth 
in  the  regenerating  processes  of  life. 
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It  is  as  if  "the  Lady  Abbess  of  Chicago"  with  gently  entreat- 
ing eyes,  held  out  to  us  the  key  to  those  cloistered  recesses  in 
youthful  hearts  where  nature  stores  the  elements  of  human  destiny. 

Harriet  Park  Thomas 

Certain  pages  of  Miss  Addams'  book  seem  to  me  to  contain 
quite  immortal  statements  of  the  fact  that  the  essential  and  peren- 
nial function  of  the  youth-period  is  to  reaffirm  authentically  the 
value  and  the  charm  of  life.  All  the  details  of  the  little  book  flow 
from  this  central  insight  or  persuasion.  Of  how  they  flow  I  can 
g^ve  no  account,  for  the  wholeness  of  Miss  Addams'  embrace  of 
life  is  her  own  secret.  She  simply  inhabits  reality,  and  everything 
she  says  necessarily  expresses  its  nature.  She  can't  help  writing 
truth. 

Wm.  James 

War  on  the  White  Slave  Trade.  A  Book  Designed  to  Awaken 
the  Sleeping  and  to  Protect  the  Innocent.  Edited  by  Ernest 
A.  BelLj  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  Vigilance  Association 
(for  the  Suppression  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic).  Con- 
taining chapters  by  Hon.  Edwin  W.  Sims,  United  States 
District  Attorney,  Chicago;  Hon.  Harry  A.  Parkin,  Assist- 
ant United  States  District  Attorney,  Chicago ;  Hon.  Clifford 
A.  Roe,  Assistant  State's  Attorney,  Cook  County,  Chicago; 
Wm.  Alexander  Coote,  Secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance 
Association,  London,  Eng. ;  James  Bronson  Reynolds,  of 
the  National  Vigilance  Committee,  New  York;  Charles  N. 
Crittenton,  President  of  the  National  Florence  Crittenton 
Mission ;  Mrs.  Ophelia  Amigh,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
Training  School  for  Girls ;  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hall,  Deaconess  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago;  Principal  D.  F. 
Sutherland,  Red  Water  Institute,  Red  Water,  Texas;  Dr. 
William  T.  Belfield,  Professor  in  Rush  Medical  College, 
Chicago ;  Dr.  Winfield  Scott  Hall,  Professor  in  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  Chicago;  Rev.  Melbourne  P. 
Boynton,  Pastor  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago.  Chicago:  The  Charles  C.  Thompson  Co.,  1909. 
Pp.  481. 
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In  commending  this  book  to  all  who  are  willing  to  know  the 
truth  about  the  most  hideous  disgrace,  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
sidious danger  of  our  civilization,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Anderson  of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of 
Chicago.    He  says  (p.  473)  : 

The  mind  of  the  public  is  moral,  and  if  it  can  be  convinced  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs  the  public  conscience  will  soon  be  aroused  and  some- 
thing good  is  bound  to  be  accomplished.  Accurate  and  conservative  infor- 
mation, if  spread  broadcast,  will  go  far  to  accomplish  the  great  work  which 
we  have  on  hand. 

The  editor  adds : 

St.  Paul  had  a  like  confidence  in  the  public  intelligence  and  conscience, 
and  in  the  usefulness  of  information  spread  broadcast  to  end  the  White 

Slave  Traffic.    The  apostle  wrote  on  this  subject  in  II  Timothy  3:6-9 

St.  Paul  here  intimates  that  publicity  will  overthrow  the  traffickers  in  women 
as  the  opponents  of  Moses  were  overwhelmed  in  Egypt. 

In  this  confidence  we  are  sending  forth  this  volume,  to  spread  broad- 
cast the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  whose  character  and  intelligence 
none  can  impeach.  We  are  certain  that  if  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  book 
by  lawyers,  physicians,  missionaries,  and  other  workers  are  understood  by 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  the  White  Slave  Traffic  will  be  immediately 
and  permanently  reduced  and  speedily  abolished  throughout  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  All  Christendom  must  follow  if  we  lead  worthily  in  this 
reform.  Japan  will  quickly  join  us  and  is  already  doing  so.  Human 
nature  itself,  once  it  is  enlightened  as  to  the  facts  of  commerce  in  girls, 
must  almost  necessarily  abolish  the  cursed  trade. 

Horrible  as  the  subject  is,  ignorance  of  it,  even  by  those  whom 
we  would  prefer  to  shield  against  such  knowledge,  must  be  charged 
as  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  safeguard  the  innocent,  as  well  as  to  make  predaceous  occupations 
difficult.    For  this  reason  the  book  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated. 

Albion  W.  Small 


An  Anarchist  Woman.     By  Hutchins  Hapgood.  New  York: 

Duffield  &  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  309. 

In  this  truthful  study  of  certain  young  working-class  people 
in  Chicago  who  quit  the  treadmill  of  industry  and  lead  their  lives 
in  defiance  of  all  the  conventions  of  bourgeois  society,  Mr.  Hap- 
good has  produced  unwittingly  a  primer  of  social  science.     The 
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interesting  rebels,  Terry  and  Marie,  who  form  a  kind  of  anarchists' 
salon  while  living  at  the  expense  of  their  devoted  Katie,  keep 
learning  things,  "Last  year,"  writes  Marie,  "the  radical  Jews, 
mostly  anarchists,  had  to  have  police  protection.  The  police  are  good 
for  something  after  all.  What  should  we  do  without  them !"  Ad- 
mitting that  her  jealousy  of  Terry's  interest  in  other  women  does 
not  comport  with  her  principle  of  personal  freedom,  Marie  naively 
writes,  "You  know  our  principles  do  not  count  much  when  our  fun- 
damental emotions  are  concerned."  With  unconscious  irony  Terry 
cries,  "I  am  driven  to  be  a  parasite,  for  honest  living  there  is  none !" 

Without  malice  prepense  Mr.  Hapgood,  in  giving  sympatheti- 
cally the  true  story  of  these  young  people  who  "work  out  their 
natures  harmoniously,"  has  produced  a  powerful  vindication  of 
civil  society.  The  loafing,  sponging,  moping-indoors,  insomnia, 
endless  cigarette-smoking,  drinking,  indiscriminate  love-making, 
"rows,"  blows,  fist-fighting,  glass-smashing,  and  vagabondage  that 
crop  out  in  their  life  together  quite  reconcile  one  to  being  that  most 
despised  of  creeping  things,  "a  respectable  citizen."  How  dramatic- 
ally the  cardinal  virtues  of  "bourgeois"  society — work,  regularity, 
order,  forethought,  thrift,  marriage,  children,  property,  organiza- 
tion— are  justified  by  the  outcome  of  this  experiment!  But  for 
certain  incidents  the  book  might  well  find  a  place  in  edifying  litera- 
ture for  youth. 

It, drives  home,  however,  the  lesson  of  tolerance  for  tangent 
types.  These  amiable,  disintegrating  impulsivists,  who  push  their 
gospel  of  freedom  to  the  point  where  they  live  in  changing  moods 
rather  than  in  stable  purposes  can  hold,  of  course,  no  responsible 
post.  Who  would  give  such  a  one  his  children  to  care  for,  his 
goods  to  guard,  his  savings  to  invest?  Yet,  so  long  as  they  but 
rail  at  a  social  organization  they  can  neither  comprehend  nor  value, 
let  them  live  without  molestation  or  contumely,  and  enjoy  the 
security  of  the  very  organization  they  flout. 

Thinking  people  ought  to  read  this  book,  for  such  social  rebels 
are  likely  to  crop  up  oftener  as  the  social  organization  becomes 
more  complex,  impersonal,  and  exacting.  A  growing  number  of 
normal,  even  gifted,  individuals  cannot  endure  becoming  cog- 
wheels in  this  machinery,  assail  it,  and  seek  to  escape  from  its 
galling  discipline.  Far  from  treating  them  as  mad  dogs  or  malevo- 
lent idiots,  those  who  are  luckily  able  to  work  in  organization  har- 
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ness  ought  to  view  them  with  a  tolerant  eye  as  their  equals,  per- 
haps even  their  superiors,  in  elementary  humanness. 

The  man  who  rises  in  the  system  may  well  acknowledge  that 
his  obedience  to  superiors,  clocklike  regularity,  and  facility  of  inhi- 
bition are  costing  him  something  precious.  Emotionally  he  is  being 
deadened.  The  world  is  turning  gray.  He  reacts  to  fewer  things 
and  with  less  intensity.  The  middle-aged  "safe"  banker,  teacher, 
pastor,  with  his  staid  cab-horse  gait,  the  "faithful"  bookkeeper, 
foreman,  yardmaster,  bored  by  himself  and  his  ilk,  sometimes 
avenges  himself  by  a  secret  fling  for  the  ennui  of  his  respectability. 
He  may  then  learn  to  be  grateful  to  the  sentimental  Bohemians 
and  rebel  artists  who  have  not  lost  their  capacity  for  pity  and 
indignation,  to  the  Shelleys,  Whitmans,  and  Swinburnes,  who 
can  revive  in  him  the  old  thrills  and  restore  to  the  simple  experi- 
ences of  life  their  pristine  tang. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


Problems  of  City  Government.  By  L.  S.  Rowe,  Professor  of 
Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1908,    Pp.  358. 

This  publication  attempts  to  cover  the  field  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  America  in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  work.  The 
avowed  purpose  is  to  include  in  the  study  not  only  the  structural 
and  legal  aspects  of  the  problem,  but  to  analyze  all  social,  economic, 
and  political  forces  and  to  trace  their  progress  and  development  in 
the  evolution  of  the  American  city.  This  purpose  has  been  admira- 
bly achieved*  for  a  treatise  of  such  limited  proportions.  The  rela- 
tive emphasis  upon  the  legal,  structural,  and  social  phases  of  the 
problem  and  the  discussion  and  exposition  of  the  interplay  of  these 
forces,  indicate  a  broad  and  scholarly  attitude  toward  the  questions 
in  hand. 

The  problem  of  municipal  government  is  stated  as  the  task  of 
securing  a  close  adjustment  between  three  great  actors — political 
ideas,  political  forms,  and  political  problems.  The  evolution  of 
each  of  these  factors  and  their  interrelation  is  carefully  traced,  dis- 
closing their  real  significance  in  the  solution  of  present-day  ques- 
tions.   In  the  proper  adjustment  of  these  factors  the  emphasis  must 
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be  placed  upon  social  rather  than  structural  considerations.  The 
cumbersome  and  inefficient  system  of  checks  and  balances  cannot 
take  the  place  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion  or  an  aggressive 
civic  spirit.  Here  must  be  found  the  dynamic  forces  and  restrain- 
ing influences  necessary  to  a  sane  and  enlightened  city  government. 
The  elements  of  civic  consciousness  and  the  influences  affecting  it 
are  clearly  analyzed  and  discussed.  Contentment  with  home  life, 
the  traditional  tendencies  to  look  upon  it  as  the  end  of  all  social 
endeavor,  the  complete  satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  home 
duties  in  the  face  of  the  grossest  neglect  of  public  responsibility 
or  even  business  honor,  are  suggested  among  the  forces  destructive 
of  civic  consciousness. 

The  political  consequences  of  city  growth  are  said  to  be  the 
changed  ideals  in  political  theory  and  their  application  to  modem 
needs.  A  strong  and  courageous  plea  is  made  for  the  honest  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  failure  of  old  ideals  and  structural  forms 
and  for  the  substitution  of  such  theories  and  institutions  as  will 
most  effectively  meet  the  demands  of  a  modern  city.  The  cen- 
tralization of  executive  power,  the  separation  of  the  political  from 
the  aidministrative,  the  creation  of  an  office-holding  class,  the  propo- 
sition that  democracy  consists  in  the  effectiveness  of  public  control 
rather  than  in  the  number  of  elective  officers  are  all  advocated  with 
vigor  and  clearness. 

The  treatment  of  the  legal  status  of  cities  and  their  relation  to 
the  state  is  unusually  accurate  and  comprehensive  for  so  brief  a 
discussion. 

The  relation  of  the  cities  to  their  public  utilities  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  problem  in  city  government,  and  more  than  a  third  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this  question.  A  brief  ex- 
position is  made  of  the  legal  relation  of  the  public-service  com- 
panies to  the  government  and  the  legal  problems  involved.  The 
Philadelphia  gas  situation  is  discussed  in  detail  and  statistics  and 
other  material  from  the  National  Civic  Federation's  report  upon 
public  utilities  are  examined.  Street  railways  in  Germany  are  taken 
up  and  the  various  phases  of  municipal  and  private  ownership  are 
compared.  The  author  seems  to  favor  municipal  ownership  where 
possible,  on  the  ground  that  the  greatest  cause  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption is  thereby  removed  and  that  it  results  in  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  social  aspects  of  public  service. 
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The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  considering  the  value  of  foreign 
experience  in  the  fields  of  municipal  ownership.  This  experience 
should  teach  us,  it  is  said,  the  danger  of  trying  to  make  public- 
service  activities  a  source  of  revenue  instead  of  making  its  prime 
purpose  the  service  of  society;  it  should  teach  us  that  short  fran- 
chises to  public-service  companies  prevent  their  proper  extension 
and  equipment  while  long  franchises  are  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  public's  interest,  and  finally  that  any  attempt  at  adequate 
public  control  establishes  hostile  relations  between  the  interests  of 
the  city  and  those  of  the  public-service  company.  Again  an  appeal 
is  made  for  the  centralized  executive,  based  upon  the  experience  of 
European  cities,  the  adoption  of  which  will  be  necessary  to  an 
efficient  system  of  municipal  ownership.  Many  examples  of  social 
betterment  resulting  from  public  ownership  are  cited,  and  it  is 
mainly  upon  this  ground  that  arguments  in  its  favor  are  based. 

The  select  bibliography  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  evidences 
a  discriminating  choice  of  references,  though  it  might  be  more 
useful  if  more  of  the  references  were  to  the  specific  parts  of  the 
bearing  upon  the  particular  chapter,  instead  of  merely  to  the  work 
itself.  This  lack  is  partially  compensated  for,  however,  by  a  num- 
ber of  footnotes  with  specific  references. 

In  no  work  of  such  limited  space  devoted  to  this  subject  will 
there  be  found  so  wide  a  field  as  accurately  covered.  All  good 
suggestions  taken  from  all  sources  have  been  adopted.  The  author's 
contribution  is  the  combination  of  all  the  best  thought  upon  the 
subject,  treated  in  a  scholarly  and  scientific  manner  and  from  a 
broad  social  standpoint  that  is  most  admirable.  The  emphasis  upon 
the  evolutionary  aspect  of  city  government,  the  clear  and  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  separation  of  powers,  of  the  large  number  of 
elective  officers  and  of  the  limitations  upon  home  rule,  and  the 
firm  conviction  that  efficient  government  means  a  professional 
office-holding  class,  permanent  tenures  of  administrative  heads,  and 
the  application  of  business  methods  to  business  propositions,  are 
truly  characteristic  of  the  author's  attitude  toward  municipal  prob- 
lems as  it  finds  expression  in  his  work. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  at  fault  in  that  repetitions  of  argu- 
ments and  ideas  are  too  often  found  when  they  might  have  been 
avoided  by  a  more  careful  and  logical  analysis  and  organization 
of  the  material,  which  would  have  rendered  the  book  more  concise 
and  clear.     It  might  also  be  suggested  that  the  devoting  of  one- 
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third  of  a  book  of  this  nature  to  the  one  problem  of  municipal  own- 
ership is  disproportionate  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subject. 

Arnold  B,  Hall 

Northwestern  University 


A  History  of  Education  before  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Frank 
PiERREPONT  Graves^  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1909.     Pp.  xiv+304.     $1.10  net. 

This  History  of  Education  before  the  Middle  Ages  is  written 
with  a  sociological  background  and  merits,  therefore,  the  notice  of 
the  sociologist.  Professor  Graves  construes  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  social  habit  and  adaptation.  He  finds  that  primi- 
tively educational  ideas  and  processes  were  selected  directly  from 
those  social  habits  which  a  group  wished  to  emphasize.  This 
tended  to  make  fixed  and  rigid  the  forms  of  the  social  life.  As 
social  life  grew  more  complex,  however,  social  habits  and  tra- 
ditions came  into  conflict  and  broke  down,  emancipating  the  indi- 
vidual. Thus  arose  individualism  in  education,  which  made  social 
progress  possible,  since  "the  individual  is  always  the  progressive 
factor  in  social  evolution."  Moreover,  since  under  such  education 
individuals  become  more  and  more  differentiated,  "there  is  greater 
conflict  of  habits  within  the  group  and  more  rapid  progress  is 
possible." 

At  every  step,  therefore.  Dr.  Graves  seeks  to  correlate  the  his- 
tory of  education  with  general  social  history.  He  begins  his  sur- 
vey with  the  educational  processes  in  vogue  among  savage  peoples ; 
then  he  takes  up  the  educational  systems  of  barbarism  and  early 
civilization,  such  as  those  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  China,  India,  and 
Persia.  All  of  these  he  finds  to  be  non-progressive  systems  of  edu- 
cation. Not  until  the  later  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  do  we  find  the  beginnings  of  individualism  in  edu- 
cation. Unfortunately,  Professor  Graves's  interesting  volume 
stops  with  the  opening  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he  does  not  tell 
us  when  education  for  social  progress  begins,  or  whether  it  has 
even  yet  beg^n. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 

The  University  of  Missouri 
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Social  Engineering.  A  Record  of  Things  Done  by  American 
Industrialists  Employing  Upward  of  One  and  One-Half 
Million  People.  By  William  H.  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Social 
Engineer.  With  an  introduction  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
New  York:  McGraw  Publishing  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  viii+384. 
$2.00  net. 

It  is  a  comment  upon  the  unsettled  terminology  of  the  applied 
social  sciences  that  this  work  on  industrial  betterment  should  be  en- 
titled "Social  Engineering ;"  and  that  Dr.  Tolman,  its  author,  should 
sign  himself  "Social  Engineer."  Had  someone  else  written  the 
book  it  might  have  been  entitled  "Social  Economics"  and  the  author 
have  described  himself  as  a  "Social  Economist."  Words,  however, 
matter  little  except  from  the  standpoint  of  abstract  science.  The 
facts  which  the  work  deals  with  are  what  is  of  vital  importance. 

The  work  is  a  most  interesting  and  encouraging  one.  As  its 
subtitle  announces,  it  is  a  record  of  things  done  by  leaders  in 
American  industry  who  employ  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people.  Our  industrialism  is  frequently  called  anything  but  compli- 
mentary names.  This  book  shows  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
It  shows  what  many  employers  scattered  all  over  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  are  doing  to  improve  the  hygienic,  economic,  and 
social  conditions  under  which  their  employees  labor.  One  who 
has  studied  only  the  darker  aspects  of  modern  industrialism  could 
scarcely  believe  that  so  much  has  already  been  accomplished.  The 
book  is  valuable,  therefore,  as  a  record  of  work  actually  done  to- 
ward transforming  our  industrial  system  from  an  inhuman  machine 
into  something  like  a  humane  organization.  The  things  which  have 
already  been  accomplished  by  employers  and  employees  working  in 
co-operation  make  one  believe  that  the  present  system  is  capable 
of  even  higher  things. 

Moreover,  as  Dr.  Tolman  points  out,  all  of  this  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions  has  its  basis,  not  so  much  in  philanthropy,  as 
in  what  he  terms  "mutuality,"  that  is,  the  benefiting  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee.  The  astounding  results  which  have  been 
secured  in  many  cases  through  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of 
the  employees  in  their  increased  efficiency  and  the  increased  output 
of  their  labor  show  conclusively  that  industrial  betterment  work, 
when  carried  on  rightly,  pays  even  financially.  Of  course,  as  Dr. 
Tolman  insists,  the  financial  end  ought  not  to  be  the  principal  one 
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kept  in  view  by  the  employer,  but  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
in  many  cases  the  improvement  of  conditions  of  labor  actually 
brings  ample  return  to  the  employer  for  its  cost. 

Dr.  Tolman  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  modern 
industrial  and  social  conditions  for  bringing  these  facts  together. 
The  book  makes,  therefore,  an  invaluable  reference  work  in  any 
public  or  private  library  on  social  and  economic  problems. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood 

The  University  of  Missouri 


Civics  and  Health.  By  William  H.  Allen.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  William  T.  Sedgwick.  Pp.  vii-}-403.  Illustrated. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Allen's  EMcient  Democracy  will  welcome  another 
book  from  his  pen,  for  they  well  know  how  keen  an  instrument  it  is. 
They  will  not  be  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  new  pricks  and 
thrusts  at  the  imperfections  of  charity  organization,  statistical  prac- 
tice, and  the  public-school  system,  for  the  darts  fly  on  nearly  every 
page.  Civics  and  Health  will  appeal  to  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  the  earlier  book,  however,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  far  more 
constructive,  and  in  its  detail  of  analysis  and  exposition  intensely 
concrete.  The  more  widely  such  a  book  can  be  read  the  better,  for 
the  putting  into  practice  of  a  tithe  of  the  projects  and  ideals  for  the 
securing  of  health  which  it  proposes  would  reduce  by  an  incalculable 
amount  the  economic  waste  of  defective  physical  vitality  and  sick- 
ness. 

While  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  society  will  begin  to  think 
practical  many  of  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  book  is  neverthe- 
less not  only  a  very  live  discussion  of  the  need  of  health  as  a  civic 
asset  but  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  methods  and  efficiency  now 
being  perfected,  of  dealing  with  disease  and  of  securing  wholesome 
physical  cleanliness. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I  introduces  us 
to  health  as  a  civic  obligation,  asks  us  what  health  rights  are  not 
enforced  in  our  own  communities  (most  of  us  cannot  answer),  in- 
forms us  that  the  best  index  to  community  health  is  the  physical 
welfare  of  school  children,  and  gives  us  the  "seven  health  motives 
and  catchwords."  These  are:  instinct,  display,  commerce,  anti- 
nuisance,  anti-slum,  pro-slum,  and  rights — in  an  ascending  scale  of 
ethical  unselfishness. 
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Part  II,  on  the  "Index  to  Health  Rights,"  treats  clearly  and 
practically  of  mouth  breathing,  eye  strain,  ear  trouble,  dental  sanita- 
tion, abnormally  bright  children,  nervousness,  and  a  number  of  other 
matters  of  special  interest  to  every  parent  and  teacher.  "Is  your 
school  manufacturing  physical  defects?"  is  the  pertinent  subject  of 
one  chapter,  and  the  author  takes  pains  to  give  the  reader  a  compre- 
hensive schedule  of  questions  by  which  he  can  arrive  at  an  answer. 

Part  III  treats  of  co-operation  in  meeting  health  obligations, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  need  of  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions for  all  persons.  Two  of  the  best  chapters  are  "The  Last  Days 
of  Tuberculosis"  and  "The  Fight  for  Clean  Milk." 

Parts  IV  and  V,  respectively,  deal  with  official  machinery  for 
enforcing  health  rights  arid  with  the  needed  alliance  between 
hygiene,  patriotism,  and  religion.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated, 
perhaps  a  little  too  exclusively  from  New  York  City  conditions,  and 
contains  a  number  of  reproductions  of  schedules  and  charts  in 
actual  use. 

A.  B.  Wolfe 

Industrial  Problems.  By  N.  A.  Richardson.  Chicago :  Charles 
H.  Kerr  and  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  229. 
Mr.  Richardson  has  repeated,  in  vivid  style  and  with  fresh 
illustrations,  the  traditional  arraignment  of  the  capitalistic  system 
and  the  well-known  promises  of  socialism.  Criticism  of  the  book 
would  involve  a  treatise  of  the  general  subject. 

C.  R.  Henderson 

The  American  Newspaper.     By  James  Edward  Rogers.     Chi- 
cago:   The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1909.     London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.     Pp.  xiv+213. 
The  conclusion  reached  in  Mr.  Rogers'  study  of  over  15,000 
American  newspapers  is  that  the  American  press  represents  the 
nation.    "My  investigations  have  convinced  me  that  if  the  Ameri- 
can press  is  to  be  judged  harshly,  and  if  it  has  failed  to  attain  its 
highest  possibilities  as  an  educative  force  in  the  community,  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  reflex  of  the  nation  rather  than  a 
leader  of  it"  (p.  xi).     This  is  his  conclusion  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  admits:     "Herein  lies  the  great  power  of  the  press,  its 
power  to  suggest  to  a  whole  community  what  it  should  think  and 
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do"  (p.  112).  His  conclusion  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
sensational  newspaper  is  the  American  type  and  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  paper  are  replicas  of  the  American  character.  Mr. 
Rogers'  study  is  popular  and  general,  not  exact  nor  scientific.  It 
has  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  news- 
paper business,  the  attitudes  of  editors,  etc.  We  are  told  that 
15,000  papers  were  studied,  but  not  how  they  were  studied,  nor 
are  we  given  the  exact  results  of  the  study,  but  merely  generali- 
zations from  the  results.  It  is  true  that  we  are  told  (p.  54)  : 
"Quantitatively,  an  examination  of  yellow  and  conservative  papers 
shows  that  the  former  class  of  papers  devote  20  per  cent,  of  their 
space  to  reports  of  crime  and  vice,  while  the  ordinary  conserva- 
tive newspaper  gives  but  5  per  cent.,"  but  the  reader  is  given  no 
definition  of  crime  and  vice  and  thus  we  do  not  know  what  news- 
paper matter  Mr.  Rogers  includes  under  these  heads.  We  do 
know  from  the  rest  of  his  treatment  that  he  is  considering  crime 
and  vice  from  the  judicial  and  conventional,  rather  than  from  the 
social  viewpoint,  that  he  is  not  tracing  out  the  whole  circuit  of 
activity,  from  the  stimulus  in  the  newspaper  through  to  the  social 
response.  Mr.  Rogers'  conclusion,  therefore,  is  not  a  constructive 
one.  It  falls  into  the  fallacy  which  is  so  characteristic  of  dramatic 
critics  and  stage-managers  when  the  moral  effect  of  a  play  is  in 
question.  They  say,  "Improve  the  public  and  plays  will  improve." 
This  fallacy  errs  in  two  directions :  it  ignores  the  fact  tiiat  its  reply 
is  in  answer  to  a  protest  on  the  part  of  that  very  public,  and  it 
fails  to  see  that  copies  set  by  plays  (and  newspapers)  are  a  very 
potent  factor  in  keeping  some  of  the  public  what  it  is. 

Frances  Fenton 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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D'Unger,  Giselle.     The  Spirit  of  Neigh- 

borliness    in    a    Great    Corporation. 

World  To-Day  17:1285,  Dec.  '09. 
Dnnlap,  Maurice.    The  Young  American 

in  the  Philippines.    Independ.  66  : 1 07  8, 

Nov.  11,  '09. 
Durkheim,  E.       Sociologie  religieuse  et 

theorie  de  la  connaissance.       Rev.  d. 

metaphys.  et  d.  morale  17:733,  Nov. 

'09. 
V.    Ehrenfels,    Chr.       Ein    Ziichtungs- 


fanatiker.   Sexual-Probl.  347-54,  May 

'00. 
Eleutheropulos.       Die  Sittlichkeit.     Un- 

tersuchung    des    sittlichen    allgemein- 

menschlichen  Bewusstseins.    M.  Schr. 

f.  Soziol.  257-65;    419-25,  Apr.,  Jun. 

'09. 
Eleutheropulos.     "Was  ist  das  Objekt, 

bezw.   die  Aufgabe  der  Soziologie?" 

M.  Schr.  f.  Soziol.  316,  May  '09. 
Eliot,  C.  W.     Municipal  Government  by 

Commission.     So.  Atl.  Quart.   8:174, 

Apr.  '09. 
Emery,  H.  C.     Die  Trust  Gesellschaften 

in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.        Bank 

Arch.   288-97, '°9. 
Eulenburg,    A.  Schiilerselbstmorde. 

Saemann  166-93,  'oQ- 
Febvre,  Lucien.    Une  ^tude  g^graphique 

sur   le  paysan  normand.         Rev.   d. 

synthase  hist.  19:43,  Aug.  '09. 
Fehlinger.  H.     Uber  offentliche  Arbeits- 

nachweise  in  Grossbrittannien.       Ar- 

beitsmarkt  7:293-96,  '09. 
Fblon,  Augustin.       L'oeuvre  litteraire  et 

sociale  d'Israel    Zangwill.        Rev.   d. 

deux  mondes  54:347,  Nov.  15,  '09. 
Ferenczy,  Arpad.        Droit  international 

priv^  du  marriage  en  Hongrie.     Rev. 

d.    droit    internal,    prive,    etc.,    5:22, 

May,  etc.,  '09. 
Ferrero,  Felice.      The  New  St.  Helena. 

Survey  23:171,  Nov.  6,  '09. 
Few,  W.  P.       Constructive  Educational 

Leadership.     So.   Atl.    Quart.   8:301, 

Oct.  '09. 
Few,  W.  P.      The  Constructive  Philan- 
thropy of  a  Southern  Cotton  Mill.    So. 

Atl.  Quart.  8:82,  Jan.  '09. 
Fornerod,    Rodolphe.        Le  confort  du 

logement  populaire  en  Belgique.  Musee 

social  237,  Oct.  '09. 
Fouillie,    Alfred.        Les    erreurs    socio- 

logiques  et  morales   des  democraties. 

Rev.  d.  deux  mondes  54:315,  Nov.  15, 

'09. 
Gaertner,  Dr.      Der  Ausbau  der  Soziol- 

versicherung  in  Oesterreich.       Archiv 

f.    Sozialwiss.    u.    Sozialpol.    29:417, 

Sept.  '09. 
Georgy,  A.    Der  Benif  des  Monismus  zur 

Kunst.     Monismus  193-99,  May  '09. 
Die  gewerkschaftliche  Organisation  der 

Arbeiterinnen.  Arbeiterinnen    Ztg. 

1-4,  '09. 
Glosson,  W.  H.       Living  in  an  Era  of 

Rising  Prices.    So.  Atl.  Quart.  8:370, 

Oct.  '09. 
Godfrey,    Hollis.         The   City's  Noise. 

Atl.  Mon.  104:601,  Nov.  '09. 
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Goldschmidt,  K.      Das  Recht  d.  Ange- 

stellten  an  ihren  Erfindungen.      Z.  f. 

Angew.  Chemie  913-21,  '09. 
Goldstein,  J.       Soziologie  der  Technik. 

Int.  W.  Schr.  26:807,  '09. 
Gomme,  Laurence.     Sociology  the  Basis 

of    Inquiry    into    Primitive    Culture. 

Sociol.  Rev.  2:317,  Oct.  '09. 
Gourivaud,  Dr.    Bureau  ouvert  et  con- 
tamination des  nourrices.    Rev.  philan. 

25 :  729,  Oct.  '09. 
Grosscup,  P.  S.     Prosperity  with  Justice. 

No.  Amer.  Rev.  190:721,  Dec.  '09. 
Guelton,  G.     Une  oeuvre  de  preservation 

sociale.       Rev.    soc.    cath.    i,    Nov. 

'09. 
Guyho,  Corentin.       Le  jury,  maltre  de 

la  peine.       Rev.  penitent,  et  d.  droit 

penal  1008,  July  '09. 
Hamilton,  F.  E.   Restriction  of  Immigra- 
tion.   Forum  42 :  552,  Dec.  '09. 
Hampe,   J.         Ueber   die   Prugelstrafe. 

Sexual-Probl.  252-55,  Apr.  '09. 
Harrison,    Shelby.  Federated    Boys' 

Clubs.  Siurvey  23:143,  Oct.  30,  '09. 
Harmon,  W.  E.    The  Commercial  Value 

of  Playgrounds.     23:359,  Dec.  11,  '09. 
Hart,  H.  H.       A  Study  for  Delinquent 

Boys.    Survey  23 :  146,  Oct.  30,  '09. 
Hausenstein,  W.      Der  Arbeiter  und  die 

bildende  Kunst.  Kampf.  475-78,  '09. 
Hayem,    Julien.  L'industrie    de    la 

lingerie  dans  le  centre  de  la  France. 

Reforme  sociale  8:529,  Nov.  '09. 
Heine,  W.     Die  Sozialdemokratie  in  der 

gegenwartigen       politischen       Krisis. 

Marz.  181-85,  '09. 
Heiser,  V.  G.      Sanitary  Progress  in  the 

Philippines.      Survey  23:180,  Nov.  6, 

'09. 
Helly,  A.      Enqufite  monographique  sur 

la  dfeertion    des    campagnes — le    de- 

partement   de   I'Isfere.        R^orme  so- 
ciale 8:467,  Oct.  '09. 
Herkner,  H.  Ingenieure  als  Verwaltungs- 

beamte.    D.  Rev.  349-57,  Jun.  '09. 
Herve,  Georges.     Les  debuts  de  I'ethnog- 

raphie   au   XVIIie   sifecle    (1701-65). 

Rev.  d.  r^cole  d'anthrop.  19:345,  Nov. 

'09. 
Hill,  J.  J.    What  We  Must  Do  to  Be  Fed. 

World's  Work  19: 12226,  Nov.  '09. 
Hine,  F.  W.    Day  Laborers  before  Their 

Time.    Outlook  93: 435,  Oct.  23,  '09. 
Hirst,    F,   W.         Taxation  of   Capital. 

Contemp.  Rev.  50:  411,  Oct.  '09. 
Hoggan,  Frances.     The  American  Negro 

and   Race  Blending.        Sociol.    Rev. 

2:349,  Oct.  '09. 
Holliday,  Carl.     The  Young  Southerner 


and  the  Negro.    So.  Atl.  Quart.  8:117, 

Apr.  '09. 
Holmes,  Mabel.     The  Social  Position  of 

the  Maoris.      Contemp.  Rev.  94:614, 

Nov.  '09. 
Hooker,  Brian.     The  Popular  Element  in 

Literature.     Forum  42 :  400,  Nov.  '09. 
Hutchins,  B.   L.       Woman's    Industrial 

Career.     Sociol.  Rev.  2:338,  Oct.  '09. 
Humphreys,  W.  J.       Environment  and 

Productive   Scholarship.         Pop.    Sci. 

Mon.  75:587,  Dec.  '09. 
Icord,  Severin.      La  formule  chifiFr^e  du 

portrait  parle.   Archives  d'anthr.  crim. 

24:783,  Oct.  and  Nov.  '09. 
Imbart  de  la  Tour,  J.    Les  causes  morales 

et   economiques    de   la   desertion   des 

campagnes.        Reforme  sociale  8:612, 

Nov.  '09. 
Iselin,  Henry.    The  Religion  of  the  Poor. 

Econ.  Rev.  19:432,  Oct.  15,  '09. 
Jacobson,  Mary.        Needs  of  the  State 

Home   for    Girls.         New  Jer.    Rev. 

8:536,  Aug.-Nov.  '09. 
Jahn,  G.     Verstadtlichung  des  Theaters. 

Das  Freie  Wort  308-12,  '09. 
Jantzen,  H.     Modeworter.     W.  17:713- 

16,  '09. 
Kaufmann,   Eugen.        Die  Entwicklung 

der   franzosischen   Volkswirtschaft    in 

den  letzten  Jahrzehnten  mit  besonderer 

Beriicksichtigung    der    Kapitalanlage. 

Archiv.    f.    Sozialwiss.    u.    Sozialpol. 

29:444,  Sept.  '09. 
Kiefer,   O.       Ueber  die  Prugelstrafe  in 

sexualpsychologischer  Hinsicht.      Z.  f. 

Sexualwiss.  8:478-84,  '09. 
Kilgo,   J.    C.         The    Democracy   and 

Fraternity  of  American  Industrialism. 

So.  Atl.  Quart.  8:338,  Oct.  '09. 
Kinyer,  1. 1.  Wang.    Ueber  Ehescheidung 

und  Verwandtes  in  China.       Kohler- 

Festschrift  197,  '09. 
Knox,  L.  H.  B.     Our  Lost  Individuality. 

Atl.  Mon.  104:818,  Dec.  '09. 
Kobler,  J.    Arbeiterversicherung.    Bl.  f. 

Admin.  Praxis  266-72,  '09. 
Kohlbrugge,  J.  H.  F.      Stadt  und  Lan 

als   biologische   Unwelt.         Archiv  f. 

Rossen  u.    Gesellsch.-Biologie   6:493, 

Sept.  '09. 
Kohler.    J.  Staatenverbindung    und 

Staateneinigung.     Z.  f.  Volkerrecht  u. 

Bundesstaatsrecht  425-31,  '09. 
Ladame,  P.  L.    La  question  de  la  "moral 

insanity"   en   AUemagne.         Archives 

d'anthr.  crim.   24:791,  Oct.-Nov.  '09. 
Lang,  A.    Exogamy.     Man  9 :  134,  Sept. 

'09. 
Lavoll6e  ,R.      La  r^cente  enqufete  de  la 
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soci6t^  des  agricultures  de  France  sur 

les  causes  de  I'abandon  des  campagnes. 

La  reforme  sociale  58:305,  Sept.  '09. 
Le    Dante,    F.  La    degradation    de 

I'energie  et  le  point  de  vue  humain. 

Rev.  philos.  68:441,  Nov.  '09. 
Lee,   Joseph.         The   Integrity   of   the 

Family  a  Vital  Issue.     Survey  23:305, 

Dec.  4,  '09. 
Lefeuvre,     Pierre.  L'appropriation 

privfe  du  sol.      Rev.  d.  synthase  hist. 

19:34,  Aug.  '09. 
Lemonon,  E.     La  situation  juridique  des 

ouvriers   etrangers   en   AUemagne   au 

point  de  vue  des  assurances    sociales. 

Rev.   d.   droit,    internat    prive,    etc. 

5:33,  May,  etc., '09. 
L^ing,   Theo.        Zur  Psychologie  des 

Perversen.      Menschenkenner  278-82, 

Feb.  '09. 
Leupp,  F.  E.    The  Co-operative  Family. 

Atl.  Mon.  104:762,  Dec.  '09. 
Leute,  J.      Romische  Priesterehen.      N. 
l«-  Generation  294-99,  Jul.  '09. 
Li^geois,  M.    Les  bibliothfeques  peneten- 

tiaires.      Rev.  penitentiaire  et  de  droit 

p^n.  962,  July  '09. 
Lightbody,  W.  M.    The  Problem  of  Un- 
skilled Labour.     Econ.  Rev.     19:423, 

Oct.  15,  '09. 
Lilly,  W.  S.     Eyes  and  No  Eyes.     Fort- 
nightly Rev.  86:833,  Nov.  '09. 
Linckey,  Ben.  B.       The  Beast  and  the 

Jungle.    Everybody's  21 :433,  Oct.  '09. 
Livy,  Achille.   De  Tallaitement  maternel 

pendant    le    travail    dans    I'industrie. 

Rev.  philan.  26:53,  Nov.  '09. 
Loch,  C.  S.     Solidarity  Considered  as  a 

Test  of  Social  Condition  in  England. 

Char.    Organiz.     Rev.    25:253,    Oct. 

'09. 
Low,  Sidney.      Darwinism  and  Politics. 
te>  Fortnight.  Rev.  63:519,  Sept.  '09. 
Lyons,  F.  O.     The  Assessment  of  Flats, 

etc.    Econ.  Jour.  19:395,  Sept.  '09. 
MacNaghten,  R.  E.      Local  Option  and 

After.     N.  Amer.  Rev.  190:628,  Nov. 

'09. 
Majewski,    Erasme    d.     critferes    biolo- 

giques  de  la  thforie  de  la  civilisation. 

Rev.  internat.  d.  sociologie  783,  Nov. 

'09. 
Marcial,  Carolina.      The  Present  Statiis 

of  Women  in  Spain.       Chautauquan 

56:398,  Nov.  '09. 
Marie,   A.     Ligue  internationale  contre 

I'epilepsie.     Rev.  philan.  26:64,  Nov. 

'09. 
Marshall,  N.  H.      Empires  and  Races. 

Contem.  Rev.  96 :  304,  Sept  '09. 


Marvin,  E.  M.  D.  The  Obstacles  to 
Eugenics.  Sociol.  Rev.  2:401,  Oct. 
'09. 

Mattutat,  H.  Arbeitslosen-Wanderer- 
und  Wohnungsfiirsorge.       Soz.   Prax. 

6:951-54, '09. 
Maygrier,  Ch.     Les  oeuvres  sociales  de 

protection    de    la    premifere    enfance. 

Rev,  philan.  25:685,  Oct.  '09. 
McDougal,    A.    W.         The    Legislative 

Work  of  the  New  York  State  Charities 

Aid   Association.         New  Jers.    Rev. 

8:542,  Aug.-Nov.  '09. 
McDowell,  Mary.       National  Women's 

Trade  Union  League.     Survey  23 :  loi, 

Oct.  16,  '09. 
McGrath,  Justin.        England's   Epoch- 

Making  Budget.        Cosmopol.  48:43, 

Dec.  '09. 
McLean,  Mrs.  C.       History  of  Slavery 

(Greek).     Americana  4:849,  Nov.  '09. 
Meltzing,   O.        Das  herrschende   Eng- 

lische        Arbeiter-Unfallversicherungs- 

recht.     Arb.-Versorgg.  461-67,  '09. 
Merzbacher,  L.      Gesetzmassigkeiten  in 

der    Vererbung    u.    Verbreitung    ver- 

schiedener  hereditarfamiliarer  Erkrank- 

ungen.        Arch.  f.   Rassen  u.   Gesell- 

schafts-Biol.   172-98,   Apr.   and  May, 

'09. 
Mesureur,  Andre.       Les  enfants  assistfe 

d'Algerie.      Rev.    philan.  26:45,  Nov. 

'09. 
_Metin,  Albert.       Le   mouvement   social 

en  Australasie.        Musee   sociol.   281, 

Nov.  '09. 
Meyer-Benfey,     H.  Die    sittlichen 

Grundlagen  der  Ehe.      N.  Generation 

253-62.  Jul.  '09. 
Michels,  R.       Der  Konservative  Grund- 

zug    der    Partei-Organisation.  M. 

Schr.  f.  Soziol.  228-36;  301-16,  Apr., 

May  '09. 
Mirza  Muhamed  Djewadal-ELazi.  Studien 

aus    dem   Rechtsleben   in   Kurdestan. 

Z.  f.  vergl.  Rechtswiss.  22:321-47,  '09. 
Moll,  A.    Geschlechtstrieb.     Eulenburg : 

Real-Encykl.    d.    ges.    Heilkunde.    5: 

730-37, 'o8- 
Moll,  A.     Homosexualitat.     Eulenburg: 

Real-encykl.  d.  ges.  Heilkunde  6:603- 

17,  '09. 
Montgomery,   Louise.        Soil  in  Which 

Repeaters  Grow.      Survey  23:77,  Oct. 

9,  '09- 
Mowry,  D.  E.   State  Bakery  Inspection  in 

Wisconsin.   Survey  23 :  200,  Nov.  6,  '09. 
Moxey,    Edwin.  The    Isolation    of 

Germany.     Forum  42 :  424,  Nov.  '09. 
Miiller,  J.    Der  Buddhismus  in  China  in 
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seiner    Bedeutung    f.    d.    Volksleben. 

Evang.  Miss.  111-17,  '09. 
Miinsterberg,  Hugo.  Psychology  and  the 

Market.    McClure's  34:87,  Nov.  '09. 
Murphy,  E.  G.     Backward  or  Forward  ? 

So.  Atl.  Quart.  8: 19,  Jan.  '09. 
Nabuco,  Joaquim.   The  Share  of  America 

in    Civilization.  Am.    Hist.    Rev. 

15:54,  Oct.  '09. 
Naumann,  Fr.     Marxismus  und  Sozialis- 

mus.    Hilfe  596-98,  '09. 
Nearing,  Scott.      The  Extent  of  Unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States.    Amer. 

Stat.  Assoc.  11:525,  Sept.  '09. 
Niedner,  J.     Die  Bedeutung  der  stadt- 

ischen  Selbstverwaltung.  Int.  W.  Schr. 

793-86,  851-55,  869-76,  '09. 
Norcross,  C.  P.    The  Rebate  Conspiracy. 

Cosmopol.  48:65,  Dec.  '09. 
Oetker,  K.     Die  Negerseele.       Arch.  f. 

Rassen  u.   Gesellschafts-Biol.  367-86, 

May  and  Jun.  '09. 
Olphe-Galliard,  G.      Le  bien  de  famille 

insaisissable.     Science  soc.  62:3,  Oct. 

'°9-  ^         .    . 

Osborn,  C.    The  Poor  Law  Commission: 

Medical  Relief.      Char.  Organiz.  Rev. 

25:275,  Oct.  '09. 

Palmer,  W.  S.  Life  and  the  Brain. 
Contemp.  Rev.  475,  Oct.  '09. 

Parker,  T.  F.  The  South  Carolina  Cot- 
ton Mill — A  Manufacturer's  View. 
So.  Atl.  Quart.  8:328,  Oct.  '09. 

Pasquier,  T.  Le  problfeme  de  I'habitation 
ouvri^re  dans  les  campagnes.  R^forme 
social  8:561,  Nov.   09. 

Paulion,  Louis.  Discussion  de  I'avant- 
projet  de  loi  sur  les  mineurs  de  18  ans 
auteurs  au  complices  d'infractions  de 
la  loi  penale.  Rev.  p6nitent.  et  d. 
droit  p^nal  1070,  July  '09. 

Pennypacker,  S.  S.  Sensational  Journal- 
ism and  the  Remedy.  N.  Amer.  Rev. 
190:587,  Nov.  '09. 

Petavel.  J.  W.  The  Town  Planning  of 
the  Future.  Westmin.  Rev.  173:398, 
Oct.  '09. 

Phelps,  H.  M.  The  Death  Roll  of  the 
Coal  Mines.  World  To-Day  17:1293, 
Dec.  '09. 

Pineau,  L^on.  Le  folk-lore  en  France. 
Rev.  d.    synthase    hist.    19 :  72,  jAug. 

Poe,  C.  H.  Builders  of  an  Agricultural 
Commonwealth.  So.  Atl.  Quart.  8:1, 
Jan.  '09. 

Pohle,  L.  Das  Wesen  und  der  Haupt- 
inhalt  der  theoretischen  National- 
okonomie.  Z.  f.  Sozialwiss.  332-58, 
Jun.  '09. 


Posada,    A.        Ueber    den    Begrifif   der 
Soziologie.        M.  Schr.  f.  Soziol.  237, 
Apr.  '09. 
Pourchet,  P.    Le  travail  k  domicile  dans 
la  lingerie.      Rev.  d.  Paction  pop.  22: 
607,  Oct.  '09. 
Powell,  E.  A.      The  Terror  on  Europe's 
Threshold.        Everybody's  Mag.   21; 
692,  Nov.  '09. 
Rabaud,   E.       Lamarck,    fondateur    du 
transformisme   et   la   crise    du    trans- 
formisme.    Rev.  d.   I'ecole    d'anthrop. 
10:309,  Oct.  '09. 
Rainsford,  W.  S.      Can  Africa  Be  Civi- 
lized?    Outlook  93:343,  Oct.  16,  '09. 
Ratzenhofer,    G.  Die   soziologischen 

Werke   Ratzenhofers.         M.   Schr.   f. 
Soziol.  335,  May  '09. 
Reeves,  Amber.      Socialism  and  Human 
Natiu-e.     Contemp.  Rev.  94:568,  Nov. 
'09. 
Reeve,  A.  B.     Capital  and  Labor  Agree 
on  Workmen's  Compensation.    Survey 
23:336,  Dec.  4,  '09. 
Reigart,  J.  F.       Enforcement  of  School 
Attendance  in  London.       Survey  23: 
123,  Oct.  23,  '09. 
Ridley,  Edwin.    Democracy  and  Empire. 

Westmin.  Rev.  173:357,  Oct.  '09. 
Rivifere,    Louis.         Le   probleme   de    la 
jeunesse  ouvriere   en   Autriche.        La 
r^forme  sociale  58:399,  Sept.  '09. 
Roberts,  Ernest.       Natural  Vicissitudes 
and  the  Social  Organism.    Sociol.  Rev. 
2:375,  Oct.  '09. 
Roby,  H.     The  Roman  Law  of  Slavery. 
Jour,   of  Soc.   of  Comp.   Leg.   10:13, 
Oct.  '09. 
Rosendahl.    Deutschland    und    England 
im  Ausbau  ihrer  Flotten.        D.   Rev. 
261-71,  Jun.  '09. 
Roussellier,   A.       Police  sanitaire  et  la 
prophylaxie  internationale.      Annales  d. 
sciences  politiques  24:717,  Nov.  '09. 
Routzahn,  E.  G.     Value  of  Tuberculosis 
Exhibitions.     Survey  23:252,  Nov.  20, 
'09. 
Ruhland,  G.      Die  Theorie  der  Arbeits- 
lohnbildung.      D.   Agrar-Ztg.   305-14, 
'09. 
Russell,  C.  E.      Beating  Men  to  Make 
Them    Good.         Hampton's    23:484, 
Oct.  '09. 
Rutgers,  J.        Sexuelle  Abstinenz  und 
Lebensenergie.       N.  Generation  271- 
94,  Jul.  '09. 
Schallmayer,    Wilhelm.  Generative 

Ethik.      Arch.  f.  Rassen  u.  Gesellsch. 
Biologie  6:199-231,  '09. 
Schmidt,  O.      Das  Problem  der  besten 
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Gesellschaftsordnung.    Polit.-Anthrop. 

Rev.  152-63,  194-213,  Jun.  and  Jul. 

'09. 
Schmitz,   O.   A.  H.        Weltverbesserer. 

Oesterr.  Rdsch.  5:224-28,  '09. 
Schneider,   R.       Der   Kampf  gegen  die 

Unsittlichkeit   in  J.    1908.         Kirchl. 

J.  B.  550-58,  '09. 
Scholtens,  A.  L.       Gemeinde    Verwalt- 

ungen  als  Trager  wirtschaftlichen  und 

sozialen  Fortschritts.      Arch.  f.  Volks- 

wohlfahrt  521-31,  '09. 
Schramel,    A.  Die   VerkUrzung    der 

Arbeitszeit  in  der  chemischen  Industrie. 

Kampf.  462-65,  '09. 
Schultze,  E.     Die  Einwirkung  von  Volk- 

sparken  auf  d.  Kriminalitat  d.  Jugend. 

Arch.   f.   Krimin.-Anthrop.   34:32-44, 

'09. 
V.  Schulze-Gaevernitz.        Die  Englisch- 

deutschen    Beziehungen    und    unsere 

Reichsfinanzreform.         Hilfe   369-70, 

'09. 
Schwarz,  O.     Die  Staathchen  Kunstauf- 

gaben  Englands.      Int.  W.  Schr.  28: 

857-68,  '09. 
Sie,  Ida  R.       Le  travail  des  enfants  en 

Sicile.    L'enfant  172,  Sept.  '09. 
Sieveking,   H.       Fichte  und  die  Sozial- 

okonomie.       M.  Schr.  f.  Soziol.  377, 

Jun.  '09. 
Siret,  Louis.     Les  cassiterides  et  I'empire 

colonial   des    Pheniciens.        L'anthro- 

pologie  20:381,  '09. 
Smyser,  Selden.     How  Co-operation  Has 

Enriched  Denmark.       World's  Work 

19:12285,  Nov.  '09. 
Sociological  Animadversions.     Yale  Rev. 

18:228,  Nov.  '09. 
Solutions  du  problfeme  agraire.     Science 

soc.  20,  Nov.  '09. 
Sprigge,  S.  S.       Mating  and  Medicine. 

Contemp.  Rev.  94:578,  Nov.  '09. 
Steckel,  W.       Die  sexuelle  Wurzel  der 

Kleptomanie.       Z.  f.  Sexual wiss.  10: 

588-601,  '08. 
Stoddard,   Cora.        Alcohol  and  Social 

Welfare.     Survey  23:81,  Oct.  9,  '09. 
Stoker,     Bram.  American    Tramp 

Question  and  Old  English  Vagrancy 

Laws.     N.  Amer.  Rev.  190:605,  Nov. 

'09. 
Stolp,  J.      Zur  Psychologic  d.  judischen 

Volkes.     Welt.  659-61,  '09. 
Stug,  T.      Assistance  aux  families  nom- 

breuses.      Rev.  philan.  26:5,  Nov.  '09. 
Sumner,  W.  G.      The  "Mores"  of  the 

Present  and  Futxire.      Yale  Rev.  18: 

233,  Nov.  '09. 
Talbot,   Ellen   B.         Individuality   and 


Freedom.  Phil.  Rev.  18:600,  Nov. 
'09. 

Tarricat,  T.  Protection  et  assistance 
des  enfants  du  premier  4ge  en  France, 
et  particuli^rement  dans  le  departement 
du  Rh6ne.  Rev.  philan.  26:25,  Nov. 
'09. 

Tawney,  R.  H.  The  Theory  of  Papeur- 
ism.    Sociol.  Rev.  2:361,  Oct.  '09. 

Taylor,  Graham.  Jane  Addams — Inter- 
preter. Rev.  of  Rev.  40:688,  Dec. 
'09. 

Taylor,  Graham.  A  Mine  Test  of 
Civilization.  Siurey  23:297,  Dec.  4, 
'09. 

Tennant,  F.  R.  The  Influence  of  Dar- 
winism upon  Theology.  Quarterly 
Rev.  211:418,  Oct.  '09. 

Thayer,  A.  H.  An  Arraignment  of  the 
Theories  of  Mimicry  and  Warning 
Colors.  Pop.  Sci.  Mon.  75:550,  Dec. 
'09. 

Tobenkin,  Elias.  The  Immigrant  Girl  in 
Chicago.     Survey  23:189,  Nov.  6,  '09. 

Todd,  E.  S.  Color  Race  in  the  Miami 
Valley  of  Ohio.  Miami  Bulletin  8:1, 
Oct.  '09. 

Tonnies,  F.  Entwicklung  d.  Soziologie  in 
Deutschland  im  19.  Jahrhundert. 
Schmoller-Festschrift  1:42,  '08. 

Tschierschky,    S.  Die    Kartell-   und 

Trustfrage  imd  die  Erhohung  des 
franzosischen  Zolltarifs.      Chem.  Ind. 

257-59-  '09- 
Turner,  G.  K.      The  Daughters  of  the 

Poor.    McClure's  34:45,  Nov.  '09. 
Tustes,  P.  J.      L'initiation  des  seminar- 

istes  aux  etudes  et  aux  oeuvres  sociales . 

L'action  pop.  '09. 
Tyan,  C.  T.  Z.    Das  chinesische  Zeitungs- 

wesen.    Dokum.  des  Fortschr.  508-11, 

Jun.  '09. 
Veber,  Adrien.      Socialisme  et  sociologie 

reformiste.     Rev.  social.  50:865,  Oct. 

'09. 
Veiller,  Laurence.     New  York  City  as  a 

Social  Worker.    Survey  23 :  21 1,  Nov.  6, 

'09. 
Vierkandt,  A.       Die  Soziologie  als  em- 

pirisch   betriebene   Einzelwissenschaft. 

II,  Die  Methode  der  Soziologie.     M. 

Schr.  f.  Soziol.  394,  Jun.  '09. 
Vire,  Armand.     Apri  sous  roche  de  la 

rivifere    de    Tulle.         L'anthropologie 

20:273,  '09. 
Vuyst,  P.  de.      L'enseignement  agricole 

comme  moyen  d'enroyer  I'^xode  rural. 

Reforme  sociale  8:436,  Oct.  '09. 
Wallace,  A.  R.      The  World  of  Life  as 

Visualized  and   Interpreted   by   Dar- 
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winism.     Pop.  Sci.  Mon.  75:452,  Nov. 

'09. 
Wallace,  F.  G.    The  Cry  of  Our  Brother. 

Westmin.  Rev.  173:376,  Oct.  '09. 
Ward,    F.   W.         Poverty   an   Ultimate 

Principle.        Westmin.   Rev.   173:456, 

Oct.  '09. 
Washington,  B.  T.     The  Negro  and  the 

"Solid"  South.      Independ.  67:1195, 

Nov.  25,  '09. 
Watkins,    G.    P.   and   W.    M.    Persons. 

The  Measurement  of  the  Concentration 

of  Wealth.       Quart.  Journ.  of  Econ. 

24:160,  Nov.  '09. 
Weber,  Marianne.        Das  Problem  der 

Ehescheidung.      Frau  10:577-87,  '09. 
V.  Wedel,  H.        Die  Emanzipation  des 

Individuums     und     der     Kultus     des 

Nackten.      D.  Adelsbl.  120-23,  '09. 
Weill,    L.         Le   divorce   des   Israelites 

russes   en   France.  Rev.    d.    droit 

internat.  prive  5:39,  May  '09. 
Weinberg,  W.       Die  Anlage  zur  Mehr- 

lingsgeburt    beim    Menschen    u.    ihre 


Vererbung.    Arch.  f.  Rassen  u.  Gesell- 

schafts-Biol.  322-39,  Jun.  '09. 
Weinstein,  M.  B.     Ueber  Staatsinstitute 

und  Staatshilfe  fiir  Wissenschaft  und 

Technik.      D.  Rev.  48:53,  Jun.  '09. 
White,  F.  M.       How  the  United  States 

Fosters  the  Black  Hand.        Outlook 

93:49s.  Oct.  30,  '09. 
Wiazewsky,  Le  Prince.       La  coloration 

des  cheveux,  des  yeux,  et  de  la  peau, 

chez  les  serbes  de  la   Serbies.      L'an- 

thropologie  20:351,  '09. 
Wilhelm,  E.      Die  Abtreibung  und  das 

Recht  des  Arztes  zur  Vernichtung  der 

Leibesfrucht.       Sexual-Probl.  321-39; 

426-43,  May  and  Jun.  '09. 
Wittmann,  M.      Sittliche  Zustande  und 

Bestrebungen  im  heutigen  Frankreich. 

Hochland  257-71,  '09. 
Woods,  E.  A.     Life  Insurance  and  Social 

Progress.       World  To-Day    17:1195. 

Nov.  '09. 
Young,  A.  A.    California  Vital  Statistics. 

Amer.  Stat.  Assoc.  11:543,  Sept.  '09. 
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La  r^ente  enqufite  de  la  soci^t^  des  agriculture  de  France  sur  les  causes  de 
1' abandon  des  catnpagnes. — The  tendency  is  toward  the  city.  Primary  instruc- 
tion is  not  given  in  the  rural  point  of  view.  The  things  taught  are  industrial 
and  commercial  instead  of  agricultural.  The  young  girl  trained  in  the  schools 
has  an  aversion  to  rural  work ;  she  dreams  of  marrying  a  man  of  the  city,  an 
artisan,  a  shopman,  an  employee  of  some  kind.  If  the  school  has  not  turned 
the  young  farmer  away  from  the  paternal  occupation,  he  at  least  finds  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  companion  who  shares  his  tastes  and  sentiments.  Obliga- 
tory military  service  also  drags  the  young  man  away  from  the  farm,  and  the 
external  brilliancy  of  the  city  attracts  him ;  the  offers  of  employment  there 
decide  him  against  the  rural  district.  A  powerful  cause  of  rural  depopulation 
is  found  in  absentee  proprietary.  There  is,  however,  a  reaction  in  this  regard 
at  present,  but  if  proprietors  return  to  the  country  to  continue  living  urban 
lives  of  luxury  instead  of  entering  into  the  life  of  their  tenants,  that  will  be 
worse  than  absenteeism. — Rene  Lavollee,  Reforme  sociale,  September,    1909. 

R.  B.  McC. 

Les  oeuvres  sociales  de  protection  de  la  premifere  enfance. — Necessity  for 
protecting  early  infancy  rests  on  observations  made  for  some  time  that  infants 
of  the  lowest  age  die  in  great  numbers,  making  infantile  mortality  become  an 
important  cause  of  depopulation,  and  a  social  peril  along  with  alcoholism, 
tuberculosis,  and  syphilis.  Investigations  have  found  the  chief  cause  of  these 
early  deaths  in  the  feeding  of  nurslings ;  it  is  too  often  from  the  bottle 
which  contains  milk  of  a  poor  quality.  Statistics  secured  by  H.  Monod 
show  47  out  of  100  deaths  due  to  diarrhea  among  infants  fed  from  the  bottle, 
and  28  out  of  100  among  infants  fed  at  the  breast.  Protection  must  be  exer- 
cised in  at  least  three  ways :  first,  legislative  measures  for  protection  and  sur- 
veillance here  and  there  of  all  infants  not  brought  up  by  their  mothers ;  second, 
maternal  nursing  in  all  possible  ways,  and  medical  attendance ;  third,  advice, 
aid,  and  relief  for  needy  mothers :  this  assistance  having  for  its  aim  to  instruct 
and  enable  mothers  to  care  for  their  own  infants  and  to  nourish  them  with 
their  own   milk. — C.    H.    Maygrier,    Revue   philanthropique,   October,    1909. 

R.  B.  McC. 

The  Integrity  of  the  Family  a  Vital  Issue. — The  cry  to  save  the  child  at 
the  expense  of  the  family  is  absurd ;  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The 
test  of  charity  is  not  in  what  is  given,  but  in  what  is  obtained  from  the  subject. 
The  problem  is  to  find  out  what  the  human  mechanism  is  fashioned  to  do,  for  apart 
from  this  activity  it  does  not  exist.  It  must  be  subordinate  to  a  social  end.  There 
are  two  great  inevitable  social  ends,  (i)  the  state  (organized  society),  (2)  the 
family,  the  primal  social  unit,  the  type  and  origin  of  the  social  ends  giving  man 
his  fullest  life.  The  family  with  its  ritual  gives  individuality  and  definiteness 
of  social  function  as  no  other  institution  does  or  can. — Joseph  Lee,  The  Survey, 
December  4,  1909.  L.  L.  B. 

The  Scope  and  Importance  to  the  State  of  the  Science  of  National  Eugenics. — 
The  essentials  of  an  imperial  race  are  a  clean  body,  a  sound  if  slow  mind,  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  stock,  and  a  numerous  progeny.  In  America,  however,  we 
find  that  the  classes  which  take  as  their  standard  an  academic  education,  are  not 
reproducing  themselves — their  average  number  of  offspring  being  less  than  two. 
Against  this  is  the  maximum  fertility  of  the  degenerate  stocks.  The  state  is 
vitally  interested  in  a  scientific  knowledge  of  inheritance,  variation,  selection, 
fertility  in  man,  and  in  the  relation  of  these  results  to  racial  efficiency. — Karl 
Pearson,  Eugenics  Lab.  Led.,  Series  I,  Univer.  of  Lond.,  2d  ed.,  1909. 

E.  S.  B. 
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Mental  Inheritance. — Galton  estimates  that  England  at  her  best  falls  two 
grades  below  the  highest  intellect  of  Athens  and  produces  but  one  man  of 
supreme  eminence  where  the  older  culture  produced  200.  No  principle  of  selec- 
tion for  a  long  time  has  been  sufficiently  active  to  raise  the  level  of  mental 
endowment ;  and  social  heritage  has  outstripped  hereditary  growth  of  mind.  As 
regards  mental  endowment,  we  begin  very  much  as  our  ancestors  began.  The 
way  to  approach  the  problem  of  mental  endowment  is  through  an  analytical 
treatment  of  traits  by  a  science  of  individual  differences.  Man  will  do  well  to 
examine  and  estimate  the  hereditary  factor  in  his  own  mental  development  and 
seek  to  combine  for  his  improvement  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  nurture. — 
I.  M.  Bentley,  Pop.  Set.  Month.,  November,  1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Sensational  Journalism  and  the  Remedy. — The  public  journal,  no  longer 
the  advocate  of  truth,  so  furbishes  its  news  as  to  make  it  a  feeder  to  the  more 
profitable  feature — advertisements.  It  destroys  (i)  the  artistic  sense;  (2)  leads 
young  people  to  think  marriage  a  mere  experiment;  (3)  destroys  confidence 
in  those  vested  in  authority;  (4)  perverts  the  processes  of  thought  and  ascer- 
tainment of  facts.  Remedy:  Subject  the  press  to  the  same  law  of  state  which 
governs  the  other  relations  of  men ;  legally  suppress  scandal  and  falsehood  in  the 
newspaper  in  the  way  that  adulteration  in  food  is  suppressed. — S.  W.  Penny- 
packer,  No.  Amer,  Rev.,  November,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Local  Option  and  After. — The  "bare  majority"  principle  is  not  capable  of 
enforcement  and  must  be  rejected  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  fanatical 
section  of  the  temperance  party.  The  lines  of  least  resistance  must  be  followed. 
License  or  no-license  should  be  decided  by  a  substantial  majority.  The  bar 
should  be  abolished  by  law ;  the  number  of  licensed  houses  limited  to  one  for 
every  thousand  inhabitants.  A  bare  majority  should  decide  on  reducing  the 
number  of  licensed  houses  and  the  daily  period  of  selling  hours.  The  licensed 
houses  should  be  under  disinterested  management,  the  shareholders  should  be 
limited  to  s  per  cent,  profits,  the  surplus  should  be  disposed  of  so  as  to  remove 
from  the  municipality  all  motives  for  encouraging  the  traffic. — R.  E,  MacNaughten, 
No.  Amer.  Rev.,  November,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Empires  and  Races. — Today  the  isolation  of  any  race  is  impossible;  the 
development  of  mechanical  skill  has  brought  about  the  interpenetration  of 
nations.  This  contact  results,  within  certain  limits,  in  national  fusion;  but 
humanity  is  being  organized  on  the  basis  of  imperialisms,  which  tend  to  be 
racial.  The  future  is  likely  to  be  marked  by  crises  along  the  rough  edges  of 
racial  difference,  repugnance,  and  rivalry.  In  America,  for  instance,  there  is  a 
permanently  veiled  hostility  toward  the  blacks.  But  a  hopeful  movement  is  in 
progress  to  undermine  racial  differences  and  to  do  away  with  armaments — the 
effort  to  substitute  reason  and  conciliation  for  passion  and  hatred. — N.  H. 
Marshall,  Contemporary  Rev.,  September,   1909.  E.   S.  B. 

The  American  Ne^o  and  Race-blending. — The  negro  has  contributed  to 
the  ancestry  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  shores  of  Europe ;  he 
can  contribute  to  the  American  race  in  the  following  ways:  (i)  physical  integ- 
rity on  the  whole;  (2)  good  humor  and  altruistic  tendencies;  (3)  musical 
voice;  (4)  mental  abiHty  if  given  a  fair  chance;  (s)  patriotism  and  an  essen- 
tially American  feeling.  He  doesn't  ask  for  intermarriage,  but  for  removal 
of  all  humiliating  and  injurious  restrictions,  a  regime  of  justice  and  equal  law, 
which  so  far  has  been  denied  him. — Frances  Hoggan,  Sociol.  Rev.,  October, 
1909-  E.  S.  B. 

Darwinism  and  Politics.— Side  by  side  with  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
co-operation  for  existence.  Competition  allows  but  a  comparatively  low  level 
for  all  forms  of  life  which  are  successful  in  surviving.  The  state  will  not  defy 
natural  laws,  but  will  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  simply  of  the  fittest 
to  exist.  The  newer  politics  will  try  to  control  the  social  forces  through  the 
collective  mind  of  society  in  order  to  provide  a  fair  opportunity  for  all  mem- 
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bers  of  society.  It  will  attempt  to  make  an  environment  very  unfavorable  for 
the  development  either  of  millionaires  or  of  paupers. — Sidney  Low,  Fortnightly 
Rev.,  September,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

The  World  of  Life  as  Visualized  and  Interpreted  by  Darwinism. — In  vis- 
ualizing the  world  of  life,  we  see  (i)  its  persistence  in  everchanging  but  un- 
checked development  throughout  geologic  time;  (2)  no  evolution  of  new  species 
since  the  glacial  age;  (3)  the  exact  adaptation  of  every  species  to  its  actual 
environment ;  (4)  the  exquisite  forms  of  beauty  in  flower  and  fruit,  in  mam- 
mal and  the  countless  insect-tribes,  and  (5)  that  all  the  forces  of  life  have 
been  brought  into  existence  in  strict  relation  to  that  great  law  of  usefulness 
which  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  Darwinism. — A.  R.  Wallace,  Pop. 
Set.  Month.,  November,   1909.  E.   S.   B. 

Sociology  the  Basis  of  Inquiry  into  Primitive  Culture. ^It  is  man  in  social 

contact  with  his  fellows  who  has  progressed  from  savagery  to  civilization ;  not 
man  individually.  The  key  to  all  that  we  can  learn  about  man  is  the  social  struc- 
ture. Human  sacrifice,  for  example,  is  a  custom  prevalent  among  peoples  whose 
social  structure  is  a  complex  one  having  two  constituent  parts,  a  conquering 
people  and  a  conquered  people ;  and  in  no  other  condition  do  we  find  human 
sacrifice.  One  culture  status  takes  its  victims  for  the  sacrifice  from  its  con- 
quered enemies ;  the  next  higher  culture  status  comes  to  take  its  victims  from 
its  own  members.  By  applying  this  method,  we  have  much  to  learn  about 
primitive  culture. —  Laurence   Gomme,  Social.  Rev.,  October,   1909. 

E.  S.  B. 

The  Mores  of  the  Present  and  the  Future. — Folk-ways  are  ways  of  doing 
things,  with  little  or  no  moral  content ;  mores  are  those  customs  morally  judged 
favorable  to  welfare.  Three  leading  features  of  our  present  mores  are :  monog- 
amy, anti-slavery,  and  democracy.  Love  of  luxury,  excitement,  and  amuse- 
ment has  been  spread  by  popular  literature  to  classes  of  people  who  never  felt 
it  formerly,  and  that  hunger  has  entered  into  the  present  mores.  The  mores 
are  changing :  rights,  justice,  liberty,  equality  are  watchwords  now  instead  of 
church,  faith,  heaven,  hell.  In  a  few  generations,  the  human  race  will  find 
itself  facing  overpopulation  and  harder  conditions ;  and  notions  about  property, 
marriage,  inheritance  will  change  to  suit  the  struggle  for  existence. — W.  G. 
Sumner,  Yale  Rev.,  November,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Crime  and  Punishment. — Two  serious  gaps  stand  in  the  way  of  any  sym- 
metry in  our  mode  of  dealing  with  the  criminal :  first,  the  hiatus  between  the 
judge  who  sentences  and  the  prison  authority  who  sees  that  the  sentence  is 
executed ;  second,  the  superintendents  of  prisons,  whether  medical  or  not,  are 
usually  innocent  of  such  knowledge  as  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  mental 
and  moral  reform  of  prisoners.  Scores  of  convicts  in  our  prisons  are  mentally 
unsound,  morally  defective,  and  unamenable  to  prison  discipline.  Individual 
discrimination  is  needed,  seeking  to  restore  will-power  and  to  direct  it  aright 
where  there  still  remains  even  feeble  volition.  Among  those  in  whom  motive 
to  a  crimeless  life  is  inoperative,  clearly  the  asylum  managed  with  care  is  more 
appropriate  than  the  prison. — W.  J.  Collins,  Hibbert  Journ.,  October,   1909. 

E.  S.  B. 

Extent  of  Unemployment  in  the  United  States. — The  average  miner  works 
from  year  to  year  but  two-thirds  of  the  working  days ;  in  other  industries,  the 
average  unemployment  is  one-fifth  of  the  time.  Unemployment  varies  with  the 
years,  the  seasons,  the  various  trades  and  occupations,  but  in  general,  among  the 
average  group  of  workers  earning  less  than  $750  a  year,  the  probability  in  a  nor- 
.  mal  year  is  an  unemployment  of  sixty  days.  Under  our  present  system  of 
industry,  unemployment  is  a  constant  factor  in  the  life  of  the  average  wage- 
worker;  it  is  due,  (i)  to  industrial  uncertainty,  and  (2)  to  personal  inca- 
pacity.— Scott  Nearing,  Amer.  Statist.  Assoc.,  September,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Le  travail  k  domicile  dans  1*  Industrie  de  la  lingerie  en  province. — The  Office 
of  Labor  pursued  an  investigation,  commencing  in   1905,  of  the  work  at  home 
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in  the  linen  industry.  The  results  reveal  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs. 
Tariff  in  foreign  countries  is  so  high  that  it  is  almost  restrictive.  Entrepreneurs 
are  too  niunerous  and  competition  for  the  business  is  so  strong  that  prices  are 
brought  exceedingly  low.  The  result  is  that  wages  for  the  workers  are  so  low 
that  a  subsistence  can  hardly  be  secured  even  when  the  day  is  prolonged  to 
twelve  to  seventeen  hours.  The  work  is  very  fatiguing  to  the  whole  body,  and 
especially  the  eyes,  consequently  many  workers  have  serious  eye  troubles.  In 
this  industry  at  present  there  is  only  poverty  for  the  entrepreneurs  and  misery 
for  the  workers. — Paul  Pourchet,  Rev.  de  faction  pop.,  October,   1909. 

R.  B.  McC. 

F6minisme  et  science  positive. — The  movement  for  woman  suffrage  has 
made  woman  an  object  of  study  from  the  biological,  sociological,  and  juridical 
points  of  view.  The  questions  are :  Does  woman  present  in  her  physical 
organism  characteristics  inferior  and  opposite  to  those  of  man?  Are  these  the 
inevitable  result  of  biological-sexual  conditions  or  a  consequence  of  social  re- 
straints? Should  these  hinder  the  participation  of  woman  in  civil  life?  Bischoff 
affirmed  the  mental  inferiority  of  woman  on  account  of  the  inferior  weight  of 
her  brain,  but  unfortunately  at  his  death  the  weight  of  his  brain  was  found 
less  than  that  of  the  average  woman's  brain.  Some  have  observed  fewer  con- 
volutions in  the  brain  of  woman.  But  comparative  anatomy  shows  that  the 
beaver,  a  very  intelligent  animal,  has  a  brain  entirely  smooth,  while  the  sheep, 
a  very  stupid  animal,  has  a  brain  rich  in  convolutions.  Broca,  who  studies 
carefully  the  relation  between  the  brain  and  intelligence,  declares  the  intel- 
lectual inferiority  of  woman  to  be  due  entirely  to  her  education.  It  is  society, 
with  its  restrictions,  conventions,  hypocrisies  and  prejudices,  which  limits  the 
activity  of  woman,  arresting  her  spiritual  faculties  and  physical  energies.  The 
two  great  allies  for  woman's  enthraldom  are  militarism  and  sacerdotalism.  The 
former  exalts  brute  strength  and  considers  the  fettering  of  woman  a  natural 
phenomenon.  The  latter  has  given  divine  sanction  to  the  prejudice  of  woman's 
inferiority.  Luther  caused  a  reaction.  Modern  industrialism,  because  it  must 
have  woman,  is  doing  more  for  her  than  has  anything  else,  and  this  marks  a 
gigantic  step  in  the  history  of  civilization. — Francesco  Cosentini,  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  sociologie,  October,  1909.  R.  B.  McC. 

L'anthropologie  criminelle. — Criminal  anthropology,  observing  everything 
connected  with  the  criminal  finds  the  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
criminality,  the  physical  and  psychical  constitution  to  which  the  equally  abnormal 
and  criminal  functioning  corresponds.  Such  a  structure  is  the  result  of  degen- 
eracy, arrested  development  due  to  epilepsy,  alcoholism,  syphilis,  etc.  Upon  it 
different  factors  act  increasing  or  ameliorating  it.  Measures  for  prevention  of 
crime  are :  bettering  of  economic  conditions,  speedier  judicial  procedure,  an  active 
fight  against  alcoholism,  houses  of  correction  for  the  young,  and  industrial 
schools ;  for  the  repression  of  crime,  a  penal  system  based  on  the  idea  of  pro- 
tection of  society  rather  than  punishment  and  consequently  a  strict  classifica- 
tion of  criminals  after  examination. — M,  Carrara,  Arch,  d'anthrop.  crim.  etc., 
October-November,  1909.  F,   F. 

L'adaptation. — Adaptation  is  at  once  the  goal  and  the  result  of  all  human 
efforts  in  the  social  movement  and  it  is  characterized  by  two  traits,  continuity 
and  reciprocity.  Adaptation  in  the  individual  takes  three  forms :  in  the  child, 
by  means  of  education,  it  repeats  the  past ;  in  the  adult,  through  professional 
life,  it  organizes  the  present;  in  certain  of  the  "elite,"  through  reflection,  it 
prepares  the  future.  The  process  is  one  (i)  of  immediate  reaction  to  external 
changes,  (2)  of  acquired  habit,  which  (3)  in  turn  becomes  hereditary.  The 
degree  in  which  an  individual  adapts  himself  can  be  judged  only  by  taking 
account  of  the  two  general  facts  of  continuity  and  reciprocity  in  his  adaptation. 
Group  adaptation  differs  from  individual  adaptation  and  the  phenomena  of  growth 
are  closely  connected  with  adaptation. — Rene  Worms,  Rev.  internat.  d.  soci- 
ologie, November,   1909.  F.  F. 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  MORES^ 


WILLIAM   G.   SUMNER 
Yale  University 


Mohammedanism,  Romanism,  and  Protestantism  contain 
systems  of  world-philosophy  which  have  been  deduced  from 
religious  dogmas.  The  world-philosophy  is  in  each  case  re- 
moved by  several  steps  of  deduction  from  the  religious  postu- 
lates. In  each  case  customs  have  grown  up  from  the  unavoid- 
able compromise  between  metaphysical  dogmas  and  interests, 
and  these  customs,  so  far  as  they  inhere  in  essential  traits  of 
human  nature,  or  in  fundamental  conditions  of  human  life,  or 
as  far  as  they  have  taken  on  the  sanctity  of  wide  and  ancient 
authority  so  that  they  seem  to  be  above  discussion,  are  the 
mores.  Does  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a  Mohammedan,  or  a 
Protestant  child  begin  by  learning  the  dogmas  of  his  religion 
and  then  build  a  life-code  on  them?  Not  at  all.  He  begins  by 
living  in,  and  according  to,  the  mores  of  his  family  and  societal 
environment.  The  vast  mass  of  men  in  each  case  never  do 
anything  else  but  thus  imbibe  a  character  from  the  environ- 
ment. H  they  learn  the  religious  dogmas  at  all,  it  is  super- 
ficially, negligently,  erroneously.  They  are  trained  in  the  ritual, 
habituated  to  the  usages,  imbued  with  the  notions,  of  the 
societal  environment.  They  hear  and  repeat  the  proverbs,  say- 
ings, and  maxims  which  are  current  in  it.    They  perceive  what 

^Address  of  the  President  of  the  American  Sociological  Society  at  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in   New  York,  December,   1909. 
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is  admired,  ridiculed,  abominated,  desired  by  the  people  about 
them.  They  learn  the  code  of  conduct — what  is  considered 
stupid,  smart,  stylish,  clever,  or  foolish,  and  they  form  them- 
selves on  these  ideas.  They  get  their  standards  from  the 
standards  of  their  environment.  Behind  this,  but  far  behind 
it  for  all  but  the  scholars,  are  the  history  and  logic  by  which 
the  mores  are  connected  with  the  religious  facts  or  dogmas,  and 
when  the  scholars  investigate  the  history  and  logic  they  find 
that  the  supposed  history  is  a  tissue  of  myths  and  legends  and 
that  the  logic  is  like  a  thread  broken  at  a  hundred  points, 
twisted  into  innumerable  windings,  and  snarled  into  innumer- 
able knots. 

But  now  it  follows  that  the  mores  are  affected  all  the  time 
by  changes  in  environmental  conditions  and  societal  growth, 
and  by  changes  in  the  arts,  and  they  follow  these  influences 
without  regard  to  religious  institutions  or  doctrines,  or,  at  most, 
compromises  are  continually  made  between  inherited  institu- 
tions and  notions  on  one  side  and  interests  on  the  other.  The 
religion  has  to  follow  the  mores.  In  its  nature,  no  religion  ever 
changes.  Every  religion  is  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  It  never 
contains  any  provision  for  its  own  amendment  or  "evolution." 
It  would  stultify  itself  if  it  should  say:  I  am  temporarily  or 
contingently  true,  and  I  shall  give  way  to  something  truer.  I 
am  a  working  hypothesis  only.  I  am  a  constitution  which  may 
be  amended  whenever  you  please.  "The  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints"  must  claim  to  be  perfect,  and  the  formula  itself 
means  that  the  faith  is  changeless.  A  scientific  or  developing 
religion  is  an  absurdity.  But  then  again  nothing  is  absolutely 
and  eternally  true.  Everything  must  change.  Religion  is  no 
exception.  Therefore  every  religion  is  a  resisting  inertia  which 
is  being  overcome  by  moving  forces.  Interests  are  the  forces, 
because  they  respond,  in  men,  to  hunger,  love,  vanity,  and  fear, 
and  the  actual  mores  of  a  time  are  the  resultant  of  the  force 
of  interests  and  the  inertia  of  religion.  The  leaders  of  a  period 
enlist  on  the  side  either  of  the  interests  or  the  resistance,  and 
the  mass  of  men  float  on  the  resultant  current  of  the  mores. 

Religion  is  tradition.     It  is  a  product  of  history,  and  it  is 
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embodied  in  ritual,  institutions,  officials,  etc.,  which  are  his- 
torical. From  time  to  time  it  is  observed  that  the  religious 
generalizations  do  not  hold  true;  experience  does  not  verify 
them.  At  last  skepticism  arises  and  new  efforts  of  philosophy 
are  required  to  re-establish  the  religious  dogmas  or  to  make 
new  compromises.  Philosophy  appears  as  a  force  of  revision 
and  revolution.  In  the  New  Testament  we  see  a  new  philoso- 
phy undermining  and  overthrowing  rabbinical  Judaism.  This 
operation  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  religion.  It  is 
often  repeated.  The  institutional  and  traditional  religion  stands 
like  an  inherited  and  established  product;  the  philosophy  ap- 
pears like  a  new  and  destructive  element  which  claims  to  be 
reformatory,  and  may  turn  out  to  be  such,  but  which  begins  by 
destruction. 

We  may  see  one  of  these  operations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  mediaeval  system  broke 
down  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  able  to  support  the 
weight  thrown  on  it  by  the  great  changes  of  that  period.  New 
devices  were  charged  with  the  great  societal  duties.  For  in- 
stance, the  state  was  created  and  charged  with  duties  which 
the  church  had  claimed  to  perform.  The  state  thus  got  control 
of  marriage,  divorce,  legitimacy,  property,  education,  etc.  These 
things  were  in  the  mores,  and  the  mores  changed.  The  masses 
accepted  the  changes  and  readjusted  their  ideas  accordingly. 
They  turned  to  the  state  instead  of  the  church  for  the  defense 
and  control  of  great  interests,  the  schism  in  the  church  was 
a  result.  Those  who  still  kept  faith  in  sacramental  religion 
have  clung  to  institutions,  ritual,  dogmas,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
sistent with  sacramental  religion;  those  who  rejected  sacra- 
mental dogmas  have  made  new  usages  and  institutions  to  fit 
their  religious  needs  and  experience.  The  latter  school  have 
made  new  deductions  and  inferences  from  the  great  principles 
of  their  creed  and  faith.  The  deductions  thus  made,  when 
turned  into  injunctions  or  inhibitions,  impose  certain  duties 
which  are  imperative  and  arbitrary.  For  instance,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  do  a  thing  because  the  Bible  says  so,  not  because 
there  is  any  rational  relation  between  that  act  and  self-realiza- 
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tion.  Nobody  has  ever  done  what  the  Bible  says.  What  men 
have  always  done,  if  they  tried  to  do  right,  was  to  conform  to 
the  mores  of  the  group  and  the  time.  Monastic  and  puritan 
sects  have  tried  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  the 
church  to  obey  the  gospel  injunctions.  They  begin  by  a  pro- 
test against  the  worldliness  of  the  church.  They  always  have 
to  segregate  themselves.  Why?  They  must  get  out  of  the 
current  mores  of  society  and  create  an  environment  of  their 
own  where  they  can  nurse  a  new  body  of  mores  within  which 
the  acts  they  desire  to  practice  will  be  possible.  They  have 
always  especially  desired  to  create  a  society  with  the  mores 
which  they  approved,  and  to  do  this  they  needed  to  control 
coming  generations  through  their  children  or  successors.  No 
such  effort  has  ever  succeeded.  All  the  churches,  and  nearly 
all  the  Christian  denominations  have,  until  within  a  few  years, 
resisted  investigation  of  the  truth  of  history  and  nature.  They 
have  yielded  this  position  in  part  but  not  altogether;  within  a 
year  we  have  heard  of  a  movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
test  and  verify  traditions  about  history  and  nature.  So  far,  it 
has  been  suppressed.  In  the  mores  of  today  of  all  the  intelli- 
gent classes  the  investigation  of  truth  is  a  leading  feature,  and 
with  justice,  since  the  welfare  of  mankind  primarily  depends 
on  correct  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  of 
human  nature.  It  is  a  very  heinous  fault  of  the  ecclesiastical 
organizations  that  they  resist  investigation  or  endeavor  to  con- 
trol its  results.  It  alienates  them  from  the  mores  of  the  time, 
and  destroys  their  usefulness.  The  mores  will  control  the  re- 
ligion as  they  have  done  hitherto,  and  as  they  do  now.  They 
have  forced  an  abandonment  of  ritual  and  dogma. 

However,  the  case  which  is  really  important  and  which 
always  presents  itself  in  the  second  stage  is  that  logical  infer- 
ences as  to  what  men  ought  to  do  are  constructed  upon  the 
world-philosophy.  In  the  New  Testament  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  denounced  because  they  had  bound  heavy  bur- 
dens and  laid  them  on  men's  shoulders.  This  referred  to  the 
rabbinical  constructive  duties  of  ritual  and  behavior — an  elabo- 
rate system  of  duties  in  which  energy  was  expended  with  no 
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gain  in  self-realization.  The  mediaeval  church  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  same  tendency  and  by  construction  and  infer- 
ence multiplied  restrictions  and  arbitrary  duties  which  had  the 
same  effect.  We  now  hear  constructive  arguments  made  to 
prove  from  Scripture  that  there  should  be  no  divorce,  and  that 
no  man  should  be  allowed  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister, 
although  there  is  no  authority  at  all  in  Scripture  for  such  prohi- 
bitions. 

It  appears  probable  that  all  religious  reformations  have  been 
due  to  changes  in  the  mores.  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Eg^pt  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  collision  between  their 
mores  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  contrast  between  the 
mores  of  the  Israelites  and  Canaanites  is  emphasized  through- 
out the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  against  the  mores  of  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Jesus 
that  the  New  Testament  is  a  revolt.  The  denunciations  of 
woe  on  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  an  expression  of  it 
Christianity  failed  among  the  Jews  because  the  revolution  in 
the  mores  which  it  called  for  was  too  great;  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  Hellenistic  world-philosophy,  and  a  treason  inside  Judaism. 
Mohammed's  action  was  based  on  innovations  in  the  mores  of 
the  Arabs  which  had  partially  prevailed,  and  which  he  adopted 
and  urged  with  supernatural  sanctions  against  the  old  mores. 
It  is  probable  that  Zoroaster  and  Buddha  made  themselves  ex- 
ponents of  a  revolution  in  the  mores  of  their  peoples.  Zoro- 
aster's work  and  the- hostility  between  the  Iranians  and  their 
kindred  of  India  has  made  the  history  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
the  other  peoples  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  its  neighborhood. 

These  examples  show  us  that  the  influence  of  the  religion  on 
the  mores  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  they  show  us  what  this  influence 
is  and  what  it  is  not.  Out  of  the  experience  arises  the  world- 
philosophy  including  religion.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  alter- 
nation of  action  or  experience  and  thought.  So  far  well,  but 
then  the  deductions  from  the  world-philosophy  b^n.  They 
are  meta^physical.  They  turn  into  dogmas  which  are  logical  or 
speculative  or  fantastic.  There  is  not  a  sequence  of  experience, 
reflection,  action,  but  the  sequence  is  experience,  reflection,  de- 
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duction — perhaps  repeated  logical  deductions,  resulting  in  dog- 
mas as  an  arbitrary  injunction — and  then  new  action.  The 
ecclesiastics  or  philosophers  get  a  chance  to  introduce  selfish 
elements  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  Next  these  dogmatic 
products  are  brought  back  to  the  world  of  experience  and  action 
as  imperative  rules  of  conduct.  They  may  win  outward  respect 
and  pretended  obedience,  but  they  are  evaded.  The  moral 
product  is  chicane  and  hypocrisy,  and  this  is  what  enters  into 
the  mores.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  religion  offers  any  bribes 
or  concessions  to  human  passion  or  weakness,  the  mores  seize 
upon  these  and  swell  them  into  the  vices  of  an  age.  If  the 
church  sets  rigid  and  arbitrary  rules  it  has  to  sell  dispensations ; 
why  then  should  not  the  age  become  venal?  If  people  revel 
in  descriptions  of  torture  and  agony  they  will  be  callous  to  it. 
If  the  religion  presents  sensual  indulgence  as  a  reward  of  good 
conduct,  then  sensuality  is  an  ideal.  It  is  licensed,  not  restricted. 
In  primitive  society  all  customs  were  sanctioned  by  ghosts. 
Hence  all  customs  are  ritual;  hence  abortion,  infanticide,  kill- 
ing the  old,  cannibalism,  etc.,  etc.,  were  all  ritual  acts  and  not 
only  proper,  but  within  the  prescribed  conditions  they  were 
duties.  When  Christendom  declared  sex-renunciation  to  be  the 
ideal  of  perfection  for  one  half  of  civilized  men,  and  Moham- 
medanism presented  sex-pleasure  as  the  ideal  for  the  other,  a 
striking  picture  was  presented  of  the  two  poles  of  excess  and 
ill  between  which  men  are  placed  with  respect  to  this  great 
dominant  interest  of  the  race.  All  religions  are  creations  of 
fantasy.  They  come  out  of  the  realm  of  metaphysics.  They 
come  down  into  this  world  of  sense  with  authority.  The  moral 
ideas  come  out  of  the  mores  which  move,  and  they  are  used  to 
criticize  the  religious  traditions  which  remain  stereotyped. 
Religions  enjoin  acts  which  have  become  abominable  in  the 
mores,  such  as  cannibalism,  human  sacrifice,  child-sacrifice, 
prostitution,  intoxication.  They  aim  to  supersede  experience, 
knowledge,  and  reason  by  labors  and  injunctions.  Galton^ 
says:  "The  religious  instructor,  in  every  creed,  is  one  who 
makes    it   his   profession    to    saturate    his    pupils    with    preju- 

*  Human  Faculty,  p.  210, 
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dice."  Some  obey,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  society  do,  day 
by  day,  what  will  satisfy  their  interests  according  to  the  best 
knowledge  they  have  or  can  get  from  the  usages  of  the  people 
around  them.  These  acts  and  the  thoughts,  codes,  and 
standards  which  go  with  them  are  the  mores.  Every  people, 
therefore,  takes  out  of  its  rehgion  or  out  of  the  religion  which 
is  brought  to  it  just  what  suits  its  tastes  and  its  ways. 

No  religion  of  those  which  we  call  world-religions,  and 
which  have  a  complete  system,  is  ever  put  in  practice  as  a  whole. 
The  people  always  take  out  of  it  what  suits  their  tastes  and 
ideas,  and  that  means  especially  their  mores.  Buddhism  has 
run  out  into  quite  independent  forms  in  Ceylon,  Tibet,  and 
China  and  has  died  out  in  Hindustan.  Its  excessive  ritual,  its 
contemplativeness,  its  futile  learning,  the  phantasmagoria  of 
supernatural  beings  which  take  the  place  of  a  god,  its  spells  and 
charms  and  prayer-wheels  bear  witness  to  antecedent  traits  in 
the  people  who  adopted  it  and  which  it  has  never  overcome. 
The  mores  follow  these  traits,  not  the  religious  dogmas.  All 
the  elaborate  (i.  e.,  civilized)  religions  impose  duties  which  are 
irksome,  especially  if  they  are  interferences  with  interest  or 
with  human  passions  and  appetites.  The  duties  are  neglected. 
Then  comes  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  deity.  At  this  point  ritual 
comes  in  as  expiation,  and  atonement,  especially  in  the  forms 
of  self-discipline,  sacrifice,  self -mutilation,  scourging,  fines,  fast- 
ing, pilgrimages,  church-going,  etc.  Consequently,  when  re- 
ligion is  ritual  and  its  methods  of  reconciling  man  and  God 
are  ritualistic,  all  the  methods  of  self-discipline  enter  deeply 
into  the  mores.  Mediaeval  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism 
illustrate  this  by  the  importance  ascribed  to  fasting.  It  is  an 
active  agent  as  it  is  employed.  The  English  ritualists  of  the 
last  sixty  years  have  introduced  ritual  as  an  engine  to  teach  the 
old  doctrine  of  religion  and  to  bring  the  interest  of  men  back 
to  the  mediaeval  views  that  the  greatest  interest  of  man  is  the 
apparatus  and  operation  (sacraments)  by  which  his  fate  in  the 
other  world  may  be  decided.  Zoroastrianism  may  very  proba- 
bly be  due,  in  the  main,  to  one  man,  for  it  seems  to  be  an 
invented  system,  but  it  came  out  of  a  body  of  magi  who  had 
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long  existed  and  it  contains  a  system  made  by  them  and  for 
them.  The  old  demonism  of  Babylonia  overpowered  it.  For 
the  practical  life  of  persons  who  were  not  magi  it  was  realistic 
and  matter  of  fact.  It  inculcated  industry  and  thrift  and  its 
ideals  of  virtue  were  industrial.  They  consisted  in  good  work, 
in  subduing  the  earth,  and  making  it  productive.  It  fell  in  with 
the  mores  of  the  people  of  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  strength- 
ened them.  Mohammedanism  has  been  a  conquering  religion; 
it  has  been  imposed  on  some  people  who  were  heathen.  For 
them  it  has  great  influence  because  its  creed  is  simple  and  its 
ritual  is  simple,  but  at  the  same  time  strict  and  incessant.  It 
has  split  into  great  sects  on  account  of  the  transformations 
imposed  on  it  by  more  civilized  people  who  accepted  it.  Its  fatal- 
ism, lack  of  civil  ideas,  spirit  of  plunder  and  conquest,  fanati- 
cism, and  scientific  ignorance  have  entered  into  the  mores  of  all 
the  people  who  have  accepted  it.  Hence  the  mores  of  Moham- 
medan nations  present  a  great  variety,  and  often  very  grotesque 
combinations.  Christianity  has  taken  very  different  forms  among 
Greeks,  Slavs,  Latins,  and  Teutons.  It  inculcates  meekness, 
but  few  Christians  have  ever  been  meek.  It  has  absorbed  all 
kinds  of  elements  where  it  has  met  with  native  and  national 
elements  which  it  could  not  displace.  That  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  it  has  had  to  yield  to  the  mores.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  its  victories  over  heathenism.  They  were  all  compromises, 
and  when  we  get  to  know  the  old  heathenism  we  find  it  again 
in  what  we  thought  were  the  most  distinctive  features  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  religion  of  Odin  was  a  religion  of  warriors  and 
for  warriors.  It  took  its  tone  from  them  and  gave  back  the 
warrior  spirit  with  a  new  sanction  and  an  intensified  ideal  in  this 
world  and  the  other.  Ferocity,  bloodshed,  and  indifference  to 
death  were  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the  religion. 

Sects  of  religion  form  upon  a  single  idea  or  doctrine.  This 
they  always  exaggerate.  Then  the  dogma  gets  power  over  the 
whole  life.  This  is  the  case  in  which  the  religion  rises  superior 
to  the  mores  and  molds  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers. 
Some  sects  of  India  (the  Jains)  have  put  the  prohibition  against 
killing  anything  whatsoever  which  has  life  before  everything 
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else,  and  have  drawn  the  extremest  inferences  from  it  as  to  what 
one  ought  to  do  and  not  do  lest  he  kill  anything.  Their  whole 
mode  of  life  and  code  of  duty  is  a  consequence. 

Within  fifty  years  in  the  United  States  the  mores  have  very 
powerfully  influenced  religion,  and  the  effect  is  open  to  our 
view.  The  dogmatic  side  of  religion  has  been  laid  aside  by  all 
the  Protestant  denominations.  Many  instances  may  be  shown 
in  which  the  mores  have  modified  the  religion.  The  attitude 
toward  religion  is  in  the  mores;  in  recent  mores  open  attacks 
on  religion  are  frowned  upon  as  bad  manners  and  religion  is 
treated  with  respect.  The  deism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  attack  on  religion,  but  the  agnosticism  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, although  irreligious,  sought  no  war  with  religion.  At  the 
same  time  the  interest  in  religion  has  very  greatly  diminished, 
and  it  is  a  symptom  of  indifference  when  men  do  not  care  to 
carry  on  controversies  about  it.  The  clergy  has  ceased  to  preach 
"theology."  They  and  their  congregations  care  for  theology  no 
longer;  they  look  upon  "morality"  as  the  business  of  the  clergy 
and  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit,  as  an  institution,  no  longer  speaks 
with  authority.  It  tries  to  persuade,  and  to  do  this  it  has  to 
aim  at  popularity.  It  wants  to  attract  attention  like  news- 
papers, books,  the  theater,  the  lecture-platform,  and  it  has  to 
have  recourse,  like  them,  to  sensational  methods.  If  it  cannot 
command  authority,  it  must  try  to  recommend  itself  by  the 
power  of  reason.  The  current  fashion  is  social  endeavor,  especi- 
ally under  the  forms  of  charity.  This  sets  the  lines  along 
which  the  churches  and  denominations  vie  with  each  other  for 
the  approval  of  the  public.  A  church,  therefore,  turns  into  a 
congeries  of  institutions  for  various  forms  of  social  amelioration, 
and  the  pulpit  exercises  consist  in  discussions  of  public  topics, 
especially  social  topics,  "from  an  ethical  standpoint,"  that  is, 
by  the  application  of  the  ethical,  or  quasi-ethical,  notions  which 
are  at  present  current  in  our  mores.  What  is  that  but  a  re- 
modeling of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  we  have 
inherited,  according  to  the  notions,  standards,  and  faiths  which 
are  in  the  mores  of  our  time?  Religion,  properly  speaking, 
simply  falls  away.     It  is  not  as  strong  a  motive  as  humanitari- 
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anism,  and  it  is  in  nowise  necessary  to  the  work  of  social 
amelioration.  Often  it  is  a  hindrance  by  diverting  energy  and 
capital  from  social  work  to  ecclesiastical  expenditures.  When 
theologians  declare  that  they  accept  the  evolution  philosophy, 
because,  however  the  world  came  to  be,  God  was  behind  it,  this 
is  a  fatal  concession  for  religion  or  theology.  When  religion 
withdraws  into  this  position  it  has  abandoned  the  whole  field  of 
human  interest.  It  may  be  safe  from  attack,  but  it  is  also 
powerless,  and  a  matter  of  indifference.  Theologians  also  say 
now  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  proved  by  the  character 
of  Christ,  not  his  character  by  the  miracles.^  This  is  another 
apologetic  effort  which  is  a  fatal  concession.  In  the  record  the 
miracles  are  plainly  put  forward  to  authenticate  the  person;  if 
they  are  construed  in  the  other  way  they  are,  in  an  age  whose 
mores  are  penetrated  by  instinctive  scorn  of  magic  and  miracles, 
a  dead  weight  on  the  system.  The  apology  therefore  wins 
nobody,  but  interposes  a  repelling  force.  An  apology  is  always 
a  matter  of  policy,  and  it  would  be  far  better  to  drop  miracles 
with  witches,  hell,  personal  devil,  flood,  tower  of  Babel,  creation 
in  six  days,  etc.,  in  silence.  The  various  attempts  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (Butler,  Paley)  to  sustain  religion  or  theology  by 
analogies,  design,  etc.,  are  entirely  outside  of  our  mores.  The 
philosophical  or  logical  methods  no  longer  have  any  force  on 
the  minds  of  any  class  in  our  society.  When  a  church  is  only 
a  slightly  integrated  association  for  ethical  discussion  and 
united  social  effort,  religion  ceases  to  be,  and  when  religion 
withdraws  entirely  into  the  domain  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
it  is  of  no  account.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
those  Protestants  who  wanted  to  maintain  religion  for  itself, 
or  as  an  end  in  itself,  did  what  the  situation  called  for;  they 
made  religion  once  more  ritual  and  tried  to  revive  the  "Catho- 
lic faith"  without  the  pope.  That  would  be  a  revival,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism  and  mores.  We  are 
therefore  witnesses  of  a  struggle  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  mores 
by  concerted  action  and  tactics  in  the  interest  of  mediaeval 
religion.     At  the  same  time  the  mores  of  modem  civilization 

•  Robbins,  A   Christian  Apologetic. 
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are  sapping  the  foundations,  not  only  of  mediaeval  and  Greek 
Christianity,  but  also  of  Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism.  The 
high-church  or  ritualistic  movement  is  therefore  a  rally  in  the 
battle  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  hundred  years  between 
mediaeval  Christianity  and  the  improved  mores. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  great  inventions,  the  geograph- 
ical discoveries,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  growth  of 
capital,  the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
growth  of  great  dynastic  states,  destroyed  the  ideals  of  poverty, 
obedience,  and  chastity.  The  idea  of  Catholicity  died  just  as 
the  idea  of  the  Crusades  did;  it  was  recognized  as  a  chimaera. 
The  church  was  not  doing  the  work  it  stood  for  in  the  world. 
These  were  fatal  facts  and  courage  was  found  to  face  them. 
It  was  the  mores  which  shifted — ^moreover  all  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good  of  the  mores  entered  into  the  change. 

The  mores  are  a  vast  and  complex  mass  of  acts  and  thoughts 
— not  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  all  mixed  in  quality.  All  the 
elements  are  there  always.  The  sects  deride  and  denounce  each 
other  and  they  always  select  material  for  their  jibes  from  what 
they  allege  to  be  the  facts  about  each  other's  influence  on  the 
mores. 

The  Christian  church  disapproved  of  luxury  and  ornament 
and  repressed  them  in  the  mores  of  Christendom  until  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Renaissance  brought  in  pagan  ideas 
of  beauty,  art,  ornament,  pleasure,  and  joy  in  life,  from  which 
luxury  arose.  In  the  present  mores  of  all  civilized  peoples  the 
love  of  luxury  is  strong.  It  is  increasing  and  is  spreading  to 
all  classes ;  those  who  cannot  enjoy  it  think  themselves  wronged 
by  the  social  order.  This  sentiment  is  one  of  the  very  strongest 
in  the  masses.  It  characterizes  the  age  and  is  one  of  those  forces 
which  change  the  face  of  institutions  and  produce  social  war. 

The  change  of  interest,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  paganism  of  the  classics  included  a  great 
reduction  in  the  other- worldliness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
point  of  interest  was  in  this  world  and  this  life,  without  denial 
of  the  truth  of  a  future  life;  terror  of  the  future  world  and 
anxiety  to  know  how  to  provide  for  it,  with  eager  seizure  of 
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the  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  means  which  the  church  pro- 
vided, all  declined.  The  Renaissance  tried  to  renew  the  Greek 
joy  in  life  with  art,  pleasure,  music,  grace,  social  enjoyment, 
freedom,  and  luxury  instead  of  asceticism,  ritual,  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  rigid  authority,  distrust,  and  gloom.  The  religious  wars 
greatly  interfered  with  the  programme  of  the  Renaissance. 
They  partly  dispelled  gaiety  and  grace.  It  was  in  the  mores 
that  the  changes  occurred.  Churches  fell  to  decay;  monas- 
teries disappeared;  chantries  were  suppressed;  clergymen  aban- 
doned their  calling;  pilgrimages,  processions,  retreats — all  were 
neglected.  Some  lamented  and  protested;  others  applauded; 
the  greatest  number  were  indifferent.  The  attitude  depended 
on  the  place  and  circumstances,  above  all  upon  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  and  upon  intellectual  attainments.  The  great 
fact  was  that  faith  in  sacramentarianism  as  a  philosophy 
of  this  life  and  the  other  was  broken,  and  the  mores  which  had 
been  the  outcome  of  that  faith  fell  into  neglect.  The  Counter- 
reformation  arose  from  supposed  effects  of  the  church  schism  on 
the  mores.  The  removal  of  the  other  world  to  a  remoter  place 
in  human  interest  was  a  great  change  in  religion.  At  its  best, 
modern  religion  became  a  guide  of  life  here,  not  a  preparation 
for  another  life.  Modem  thought  has  been  realistic  and  natural- 
istic, and  the  mores  have  all  conformed  to  this  world-philoso- 
phy. The  other-worldliness  has  been  ethical.  It  has  been  at 
war  with  the  materialism  of  this  world,  a  war  which  is  in  the 
mores,  for  we  are  largely  under  the  dominion  of  those  secondary 
or  remoter  dogmas  deduced  from  grand  conceptions  of  world- 
philosophy  and  inculcated  as  absolute  authority.  Our  mores  at 
the  same  time  instinctively  tend  toward  realistic  and  naturalis- 
tic views  of  life  for  which  a  new  world-philosophy  is  growing 
up.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  gulf  which  is  con- 
stantly widening  between  the  "modern  spirit"  and  the  traditional 
religion.  Some  cling  to  the  traditional  religion  in  one  or  an- 
other of  its  forms  which,  after  all,  represent  only  the  grades 
of  departure  from  the  mediaeval  form  toward  complete  har- 
mony with  the  modem  mores.  What  the  mores  always  represent 
is  the   struggle   to  live  as   well   as   possible  under  the   condi- 
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tions.  Traditions,  so  far  as  they  come  out  of  other  conditions 
and  are  accepted  as  independent  authorities  in  the  present 
conditions,  are  felt  as  hindrances.  It  is  because  our  religious 
traditions  now  do  not  assume  authority,  but  seek  to  persuade, 
that  active  war  against  them  has  ceased  and  that  they,  are 
treated  with  more  respect  now  than  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Other-worldliness,  that  is,  care  about  the  life  after  death 
and  anxiety  to  secure  bliss  there  by  proper  action  here,  occupied 
a  large  share  of  the  interest  of  mediaeval  men.  Feudalism  is 
a  form  of  society  which  arises  under  given  conditions,  as  we 
see  from  the  numerous  cases  of  it  in  history.  Mediaeval  society 
shows  us  a  great  population  caught  up  in  the  drift  of  these 
two  currents,  one  of  world-philosophy  and  the  other  of  societal 
environment,  and  working  out  all  social  customs  and  institu- 
tions into  conformity  with  them.  The  force  of  this  philosophy 
and  the  energy  of  the  men  are  astounding.  In  the  civil  world 
there  was  disintegration,  but  in  the  moral  world  there  was  to- 
herence  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  choice  of  ideals  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  them.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  cul- 
mination in  which  the  vigorous  expansion  of  all  the  elements 
reached  a  degree  of  development  which  is  amazing.  The  men 
of  the  time  fell  into  the  modes  of  feudalism  as  if  it  had  been 
the  order  of  nature;  they  accepted  it  as  such.  They  accepted 
the  leadership  of  the  church  with  full  satisfaction.  Preaching 
and  ritual,  with  popular  poet^ry  aided  by  symbolism  in  art, 
were  the  only  ways  of  acting  on  the  minds  of  the  mass;  there 
was  no  tendency  to  reflection  and  criticism  any  more  than 
among  barbarians.  The  mores  were  the  simple,  direct,  and 
naive  expression  of  the  prevailing  interests  of  the  period;  that 
is  why  they  are  so  strong  and  their  interaction  is  so  vigorous. 
The  sanction  of  excommunication  was  frightful  in  its  effect 
on  beliefs  and  acts.  The  canon  law  is  an  astonishing  product 
of  the  time.  It  is  really  a  codification  of  the  mores  modified 
somewhat,  especially  in  the  later  additions,  by  the  bias  which 
the  church  wanted  to  impress  on  the  mores.  It  is  because  the 
canon  law  is  fictitious  in  its  pretended  historical  authority,  and 
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because  the  citations  in  it  from  the  fathers  are  selected  and 
interpreted  for  a  purpose,  that  it  really  expressed  just  the  mores 
of  the  time.  "The  Decretals  were  invented  to  furnish  what 
was  entirely  lacking,  that  is,  a  documentary  authority,  running 
back  to  Apostolic  times,  for  the  divine  institution  of  the  primacy 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  teaching  office  of  bishops."*  The 
period  entirely  lacked  historical  sense  and  critical  method. 
What  it  had  received  from  the  last  preceding  generation  was, 
and  must  have  been  always.  But  that  was  the  mores.  Horror 
of  heretics,  witches,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  was  in  them,  and  so 
were  all  the  other  intense  faiths,  loves,  desires,  hates,  and  efforts 
of  the  period.  In  the  lack  of  reading,  travel,  and  discussion  there 
was  very  little  skepticism.  Life  went  on  from  day  to  day  by 
repetition  along  grooves  of  usage  and  habit.  Such  life  makes 
strong  mores,  but  also  rigid  and  mechanical  ones.  In  modern 
times  the  thirst  for  reality  has  developed  criticism  and  skepti- 
cism; everything  is  discussed  and  questioned.  There  are  few 
certainties  in  our  knowledge.  Our  mores  are  flexible,  elastic, 
and  to  some  extent  unstable,  but  they  have  strong  guarantees. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  rational,  because  if  they  are  not 
rational  they  perish.  They  are  open  and  intelligent,  because 
they  are  supported  by  literature  and  wide  discussion.  They  are 
also  tough,  and  rather  organic  than  mechanical. 

All  modem  students  of  the  mediaeval  world  have  noted  the 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  of  living  and  thinking.  Of 
these  the  most  important  is  the  contradiction  between  renun- 
ciation of  the  world  and  ruling  the  world;  a  Gregory  VII,  or 
an  Innocent  III,  goes  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  without  a 
sense  of  moral  jar,  and  the  modern  students  who  fix  their  minds 
on  one  or  the  other  have  two  different  conceptions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Phantasms  and  ideals  have  no  consistency.  A  man  who 
deals  with  them  instead  of  dealing  with  realities  may  have 
a  kaleidoscopic  relation  between  his  ideas,  which  relation  may 
be  symmetrical,  and  poetically  beautiful;  he  will  have  no  nexus 
of  thought  between  his  ideas,  and  therefore  no  productive  com- 
bination of  them.     The  mediaeval  pyeople  had  a  great  number 

*Eicken,  Mittelalt.   Weltanschauung,  p.  656. 
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of  ideals,  and  they  went  from  one  to  the  other  by  abrupt  tran- 
sitions without  any  difficulty.  They  had  intense  feelings  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  ideals,  but  when  an  intense  feeling  instead 
of  deep  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  conviction  there  is  no  mental 
or  moral  consistency. 

I  have  maintained  that  the  religion  comes  out  of  the  mores 
and  is  controlled  by  them.  The  religion,  however,  sums  up  the 
most  general  and  philosophic  elements  in  the  mores,  and  incul- 
cates them  as  religious  dogmas.  It  also  forms  precepts  on 
them.  For  an  example  we  may  note  how  the  humanitarianism 
of  modern  mores  has  colored  and  warped  Christianity.  Human- 
itarianism grew  out  of  economic  power  by  commerce,  inven- 
tions, steam,  and  electricity.  Humanitarianism  led  to  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  women.  These  are 
not  doctrines  of  the  Bible  or  of  Middle-Age  Christianity.  They 
were  imposed  on  modem  religion  by  the  mores.  Then  they  came 
from  the  religion  to  the  modem  world  as  religious  ideas  and 
duties,  with  religious  and  ecclesiastical  sanctions.  This  is  the 
usual  interplay  of  the  mores  and  religion. 


DISCUSSION 

President  John  H.  Finley,  College  of  the  City  of  New   York 

I  asked  for  the  American  Social  Science  Association  the  privilege  and 
honor  of  representation  at  this  great  associational  festival,  not  that  I  de- 
sired its  President  to  be  heard  on  any  of  the  social,  economic,  or  political 
questions  of  the  day,  but  because  I  wished  the  noteworthy  services  of  this 
most  venerable  and  distinguished  institution  to  have  filial  remembrance; 
for  she  is  now  the  mother,  the  enfeebled  mother  I  regret  to  say,  grand- 
mother, or  aunt,  of  most,  if  not  of  all  of  the  associations  now  existent  in 
the  territory  where  once  she  dwelt  alone  in  her  omniscient  interest.  She 
sits  in  old  age  impoverished  by  the  very  activity,  the  highly  specialized 
and  splendid  activity,  of  her  learned  and  scientific  children,  grandchildren, 
nephews,  and  nieces,  who  have  so  intensively  cultivated  each  its  field  of 
the  once  wide-stretching  territory,  that  nothing  is  left  to  her  except  to 
live  of  their  fruits  and  in  her  own  memories.  I  will  not  believe  that  she 
has  not  yet  years  before  her  of  usefulness — perhaps,  in  correlating  all  these 
knowledges   here   represented,   the   Presidents   of   these   various   descendant 
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societies  sitting  as  her  council.  But  today  I  am  concerned  only  that  you 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  glorious  achievement  of  her  child-bearing  years. 
I  had  engagement  to  be  in  Denver  this  week,  and  when  I  found  that 
I  could  not  have  release  I  asked  the  honorable  President,  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  to  present  in  my  stead  the  record  which  I  desired  to  have 
brought  to  your  memories.  He  consented  to  prepare  this  record  though 
he  could  not  in  his  own  striking  figure  be  present.  Providence  intervened 
yesterday  in  behalf  of  Denver  to  prevent  my  going  there  and  so  I  am  here 
to  enjoy  with  you  this  brief  chronicle  of  the  "Mother  of  Associations" 
which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  Secretary. 


History  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  a  Letter  to 
Its  Present  Secretary^  I.  F.  Russell,  New  York,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn, 
OF  Concord,  Mass.,  a  Founder 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  Russell: 

As  the  only  person  who  has  held  office  continuously  in  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  since  its  first  organization,  October  4,  1865,  I  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a  good  witness  as  to  its  aims  and  achievements.  I 
was  also  cognizant  of  the  movement  preceding  that  organization,  and,  as 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts  (the  earliest 
of  many  such  boards  in  other  states)  signed  the  call  in  August,  1865,  which 
brought  together  at  the  State  House  in  Boston  the  three  hundred  persons, 
chiefly  from  New  England,  who  in  the  following  October  established  the 
Social  Science  Association  on  a  national  basis.  A  small  body,  the  Boston 
Social  Science  Association,  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  months  in  the  use  of 
the  European  name  which  we  adopted,  and  of  that  Boston  society  I  believe 
the  only  survivor  is  now  Mrs.  Caroline  Healy  Dall,  then  of  Boston,  but  now 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  She  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  with  myself,  are 
now  the  only  survivors,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  original  members  of  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  who  joined  in  October,  1865,  and 
indeed  took  an  active  part  in  the  State  House  meeting.  Both  are  now 
invalids,  at  a  great  age,  and  yet  occasionally  writing  for  publication  in 
books  and  newspapers. 

The  year  1865  was  a  marked  era  in  the  revival  and  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  and  the  promotion  of  those  practical  interests  which  constitute  the 
theory  and  the  practice  or  application  of  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  style 
Social  Science.  The  phrase  is  French,  I  believe,  but  was  adopted  in  England 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  his  associates  in  1856,  when  they  founded  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  which  had  a  brilliant  career  for  a  quarter- 
century,  but  has  long  been  extinct.  We  followed  at  first  the  general  plan 
of  Brougham  and  his  colleagues  in  their  organization,  and  several  of  them 
became  honorary  members  of  the  American  Association.    The  problems  pre- 
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sented  in  1865,  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  first  assassina- 
tion of  an  American  President,  were  more  numerous,  novel,  and  difficult  than 
any  existing  here,  since  the  first  great  reorganization  of  work  and  liberty 
under  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  from  1776  to  1789,  when  Wash- 
ington became  our  first  and  most  distinguished  president,  with  Jefferson  to 
assist  him  in  the  settlement  of  our  difficult  foreign  affairs,  and  Hamilton 
to  do  the  same  in  the  restoration  of  finances.  All  three  were  promoters  of 
what  we  now  call  Social  Science,  and  their  Republic  has  been  well  called 
the  chief  practitioner  of  that  science  since  the  Christian  era  began.  The 
death  of  Lincoln,  greatest  of  Washington's  successors,  at  the  time  when  his 
sagacity  would  have  been  our  guide  in  meeting  the  difficulties  of  1865,  com- 
plicated the  dangers  inherent  in  our  situation.  A  grand  political  and  social 
revolution  had  been  more  than  half  accomplished  by  the  overthrow  of  negro 
slavery  and  the  heresy  of  secession;  but  it  was  still  to  be  maintained  in 
practice,  under  civil  authority. 

All  minor  questions  of  suffrage,  finance,  jurisprudence,  social  economy, 
and  social  order  came  then  before  the  people  and  before  our  Association,  to 
be  debated  and,  if  possible,  settled  peaceably,  under  new  institutions  built  on 
Freedom's  ancient  foundations,  for  state  and  church,  as  laid  down  by 
Washington  and  his  contemporaries.  A  new  enthusiasm  to  do  this,  spring- 
ing from  the  accomplished  revolution,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
was  general  in  the  northern  states,  and  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the 
South.  In  the  comment  made  by  me  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  which  invited  the  Boston  meeting  of  October  4,  1865,  it  was  said : 

On  the  2d  of  August  your  Board  directed  me  to  issue  a  circular  in  your 
name,  inviting  a  conference  concerning  those  questions  which,  in  Europe,  have 
long  been  classed  under  the  head  of  "Social  Science."  Accordingly  I  sent  such 
circulars  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  was  supposed  any  interest  would 
be  felt  in  the  subject.  Many  answers  were  received,  all  expressing  deep  inter- 
est, from  gentlemen  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Gentlemen  from  many  of  these  states,  and  in  addition 
from  Michigan  and  New  Brunswick,  met  at  the  State  House  in  response  to  your 
invitation;  and  there  organized  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science — a  society  from  which  we  have  reason  to  expect  much  service  to 
science  and  humanity. 

This  expectation  has  been  by  no  means  disappointed  during  the  forty- 
four  years  it  has  since  been  in  active  existence.  The  president  of  the 
Boston  meeting  that  created  it  was  the  illustrious  War-Governor  Andrew 
of  Massachusetts,  who  had  during  the  Civil  War  promoted  social  reorgani- 
zation by  inaugurating  our  Board  of  Charities,  and  putting  at  its  head  Dr. 
Howe,  the  renowned  philhellenist  and  philanthropist.  See  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  {Public  Document  No.  ig, 
Boston,  1866,  p.  6.).  Those  who  signed  the  circular  were  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
Nathan  Allen,  Edward  Earle,  H.  B.  Wheelwright,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  etc.    The 
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first  President  of  the  Association  was  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  a  Vir- 
gfinian,  and  the  son  of  one  of  Jefferson's  English  professors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  where  he  had  been  educated ;  but  then  engaged  in  found- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  since  so  distinguished.  Its 
two  general  secretaries  were  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  once  President  of  Trinity 
College  in  Hartford,  and  the  undersigned,  then  secretary  and  afterward 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Charities.  Among  the  early  mem- 
bers between  1865  and  1872  were  Charles  F.  Adams,  Edward  Atkinson, 
Louis  Agassiz,  James  M.  Barnard,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  Francis  W.  Bird, 
Francis  C.  Barlow,  George  S.  Boutell,  Phillips  Brooks,  W.  C.  Bryant, 
Charles  L.  Brace,  Charles  Butler,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
Edward  Cooper,  J.  Elliot  Cabot,  Mellen  Doane,  William  Endicott,  H.  Sid- 
ney Everett,  William  M.  Evarts,  W.  P.  Fessenden,  James  W.  Grimes, 
U.  S.  Grant,  James  A.  Garfield,  John  Stanton  Gould,  E.  L.  Godkin,  Horace 
Greeley,  Joseph  Henry,  John  and  William  Jay,  A.  A.  Low,  Theodore  Lyman, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Oliver  Johnson,  H.  C.  Lea,  Henry  Lee  of  Boston, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Sherman,  A.  H.  Rice,  Charles  Sumner,  Francis 
S.  Walker,  David  A.  Wells,  Emory  Washburn,  E.  C.  Wines,  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  and  many  more,  names  of  great  importance  then,  most 
of  whose  bearers  are  now  dead.  With  so  many  nursing-fathers  our  Asso- 
ciation naturally  was  the  mother  of  many  children.  Our  first-born  was  the 
National  Prison  Association,  founded  in  1870  by  a  few  of  our  early  mem- 
bers, Z.  R.  Brockway,  the  great  prison  reformer,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  the 
unwearied  missionary  of  penal  reform,  Emory  Washburn,  Dr.  Howe,  and 
others.  In  1874  we  initiated  at  a  session  in  New  York  City,  when  George 
William  Curtis  was  our  president,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities, 
and  the  American  Health  Association.  Civil  Service  Reform,  in  which 
Mr.  Curtis  was  long  prominent,  had  been  set  on  foot  by  our  Association 
between  1865  and  1872,  and  during  the  administration  of  President  Grant, 
one  of  our  early  members,  it  went  forward  to  a  degree  of  success.  We 
revived  the  National  Prison  Association  in  1882,  which  had  fallen  asleep 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wines  in  1879;  and  soon  after,  the  American  His- 
torical Association  asked  our  society  to  assist  at  its  birth  in  Saratoga, 
where  for  many  years  our  annual  meetings  were  held.  Several  other  im- 
portant societies  have  lighted  their  candles  at  our  small  vestal  lamp,  which 
was  kept  alive  all  these  years,  although  sometimes  the  flame  was  low,  and 
the  oil  hardly  filled  the  bowl — which  Dr.  Watts  says  is  needful : 
To  keep  the  lamp  alive 
With  oil  we  fill  the  bowl, 
'Tis  water  makes  the  willow  thrive,  etc. 

When  the  water  got  low,  and  our  willows  did  not  exactly  thrive,  we  neither 
hung  our  harps  thereon,  nor  did  we  weep,  remembering  the  more  flourishing 
days — ^but  we  chose  a  new  secretary,  and  went  several  years  in  the  strength 
thereof.    Our  most  energetic  secretary — ^would  that  we  could  have  retained 
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him  longer — was  the  late  Henry  Villard,  who  increased  our  membership, 
got  out  our  Handbook  of  Immigration,  and  drew  to  these  shores  several 
hundred  thousand,  not  to  say  millions,  of  those  thriving  citizens  who  now 
govern  us  in  finance,  industry,  economics,  history,  and  fiction— especially  in 
the  last  named.  I  believe  I  succeeded  him — nobody  could  replace  him — 
and  continued  to  sit  in  that  seat  of  the  scribes  for  some  twenty  years, 
usually  holding  also  the  secretaryship  or  chairmanship  of  my  own  special 
department — that  of  social  economy,  which  a  few  of  us,  headed  by  Charles 
Brace  and  Mrs.  Parkman,  of  Boston,  instituted  in  1873,  and  first  showed 
what  we  could  do  at  the  New  Year  meeting  of  1874.  It  was  out  of  this 
department  committee,  that  the  Conference  of  Charities  emerged,  full 
grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and  has  been  extending  her 
sphere  and  covering  myriads  with  her  shield,  now  for  five-and-thirty  years. 
This  work  and  much  more — too  numerous  in  kind  even  to  mention — went  on 
under  illustrious  presidents — Eliot,  Curtis,  Oilman,  Benjamin  Peirce,  General 
Eaton,  David  Wells,  Andrew  White,  Francis  Wayland,  Dr.  Kingsbury  (who 
still  instructs  Connecticut  and  the  world  in  the  Hartford  Courant),  and 
others  whom  I  need  not  name.  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  who  lately  died  at 
Providence,  after  Herculean  labors  for  many  years  in  the  twin  causes  of 
education  and  philosophy,  declined  the  office  of  president,  but  gave  us  much 
of  his  strenuous  aid  in  other  ways.  Hardly  a  subject  in  our  whole  encyclo- 
pedic round  that  he  was  not  able  to  discuss;  and  the  same  was  true  of 
most  of  our  presidents — not  excepting,  possibly,  the  honorary  president, 
whose  office,  like  that  of  dukes,  now  so  much  out  of  favor,  terminates  only 
with  life. 

Amidst  our  toils  and  debates,  at  which  no  conclusion  was  ever  reached, 
that  I  can  remember,  there  were  rare  pleasures  to  be  shared — the  chief  of 
which,  as  I  now  review  the  past,  was  to  get  round  a  dinner-table,  or  sit  in 
a  group  at  a  Saratoga  caravansary,  and  hear  Frank  Wayland,  Captain  Pat- 
terson, Eugen«  Schuyler,  and  members  of  the  New  York  Bar,  tell  stories 
of  peace  and  war,  of  jurymen  and  alibis.  All  which  was  a  chapter  in  social 
science. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  VIEW  OF  SOCIETY 


CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD 
University  of  Missouri 


Auguste  Comte  suggested,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  that 
all  sciences  might  be  reduced  to  two  great  general  sciences, 
physics  and  sociology,  the  former  dealing  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  universe,  the  latter  dealing  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  human  society.  The  sociologist  of  today,  however,  would 
acknowledge  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  two 
master  sciences  are,  not  physics  and  sociology,  but  physics  and 
psychology.  He  would  not  claim  for  his  science  the  proud  posi- 
tion which  Comte  claimed  for  it,  but  would  rather  subordinate  it 
to  psychology.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  modern  view  of 
the  world  recognizes  the  clear  distinction  between  the  objective 
and  the  subjective,  between  the  physical  and  the  psychical;  and 
this  recognition  has  led  inevitably  to  the  recognition  of  psychol- 
ogy as  the  master  science  of  the  subjective,  or  psychical;  just  as 
physics  has  been  elevated  to  the  central  position  among  the 
physical  sciences,  so  modem  thought  has  elevated  psychology  to 
the  central  position  among  all  those  sciences  which  deal  in  any 
way  with  the  psychical  or  its  products. 

Comte  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  psychology,  but  he  sub- 
ordinated it  partly  to  biology  (organic  physics),  and  partly  to 
sociology.  This  was  due,  in  part,  to  his  materialistic  world-view, 
but  even  more  to  the  fact  that  psychology  in  his  time  had  not 
developed  sufficiently  to  have  even  an  independent  position  among 
the  sciences.  Comte,  in  other  words,  could  not  have  subordinated 
sociology  to  psychology  without  being  misunderstood.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  conditions  are  reversed;  the  development  of  psy- 
chology, and  of  modem  science  generally,  has  made  it  evident 
that  sociology  must  be  subordinated  partly  to  biology  (organic 
physics)  on  the  one  hand,  and  partly  to  psychology  on  the  other. 
It  needs  no  extended  argument  to  show  that  sociology  is  much 
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more  psychological  in  its  subject-matter  than  biological;  that  is, 
that  it  is  much  more  dependent  upon  psychology  than  upon 
biology.  Human  society  presents  itself  as  a  plexus  of  interac- 
tions, or  interrelations,  between  individuals.  Now  these  inter- 
actions between  individuals  are  very  largely  interactions  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  will.  So  largely  are  they  psychical,  that 
we  rarely  stop  to  think  of  their  physical  side  at  all.  Mind  itself, 
indeed,  was  apparently  largely  developed  to  perfect  these  inter- 
actions. The  interrelations  between  individuals  which  go  to  make 
up  society,  in  other  words,  are  ddminantly  psychical,  and  all 
explanations  of  human  society  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  the 
psychology  of  these  relations.  Disregarding  the  biological  aspect 
of  society,  the  social  sciences,  therefore,  present  themselves  as 
very  largely  extensions  of  psychology  into  practical  human  affairs. 
This  is  especially  true  of  sociology ;  for  the  special  social  sciences 
deal  with  the  more  specialized  products  of  social  activity  which 
are  relatively  more  removed  from  the  purely  psychical,  while 
sociology  deals  with  the  associational  process  itself,  which  is 
directly  dependent  upon  psychical  activities.  Hence,  modem 
sociology  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  psychology. 

Neither  to  the  psychologist  nor  to  the  sociologist,  but  only  to 
the  generality,  is  it  necessary  to  say  that  this  reasoning  by  no 
means  makes  sociology  merely  a  section  of  general  psychology. 
The  problems  of  the  two  sciences  remain  distinct,  and  therefore, 
in  the  scientific  division  of  labor,  there  will  always  be  room  for 
the  two  sciences.  Pure  psychology  necessarily  concerns  itself 
with  immediate  experience,  that  is,  with  the  forms  and  mechanism 
of  consciousness;  while  sociology  concerns  itself  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  interrelations  or  interactions  of  individuals  and  of  the 
resulting  social  organization  and  evolution.  The  latter  problems 
are,  however,  dependent  for  their  adequate  solution  upon  the 
solution  of  the  former.  An  adequate  view  of  human  society  can 
only  be  developed  when  we  have  an  adequate  view  of  human 
nature.  The  development  of  psychology  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has,  accordingly,  not  only  revealed  human  nature,  but  also 
human  society,  in  new  lights.  While  it  may  still  be  premature  to 
announce  in  detail  the  view  of  human  society  which  modem 
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psychology  necessitates,  yet  it  is  not  too  early  to  attempt  to 
sketch  in  outline  that  view ;  and  such  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

Put  in  a  sentence,  the  psychological  view  of  society  is,  that 
it  is  a  mass  of  interactions,  of  interstimulations  and  responses, 
between  individuals,  not  haphazard,  but  regular,  co-ordinated, 
and  controlled,  working,  for  the  most  part,  toward  definite  ends, 
and  making  groups  true  functional  unities,  ruled  by  habit  largely, 
but,  like  all  organic  unities,  undergoing  adaptive  changes  which 
are  themselves  regular  and  which,  moreover,  give  rise  to  the  most 
important  socio-psychical  phenomena.  Analyzed,  this  statement 
means  that  the  essence  of  society  is  mental  interaction,  i.  e.,  inter- 
stimulation  and  response;  and  that  the  fundamental  fact  with 
which  the  sociologist  has  to  deal  is  this  interaction,  this  inter- 
stimulation  and  response,  between  individuals.  It  is  this  inter- 
stimulation  and  response  which  makes  up  all  social  phenomena 
and  which  is,  therefore,  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  particularly  of  sociology.  The  significant  thing  for 
the  sociologist,  however,  is  not  that  these  interactions  between 
individuals  exist,  but  that  they  are  regular;  not  haphazard,  but 
co-ordinated  and  controlled.  Without  this  regularity  in  the 
forms  of  interaction  between  individuals,  social  science  in  general 
would  be  impossible,  for  the  object  of  all  scientific  study  of 
society  is  to  discover  regularity  in  social  activity,  that  is,  in  the 
forms  of  interstimulation  and  response  among  individuals. 

This  regularity  and  co-ordination  in  mental  interaction,  inter- 
stimulation, and  response,  which  brings  to  unity  of  aim  the 
activities  of  individuals,  may  be  called  the  social  co-ordination, 
just  as  the  bringing  to  a  unity  of  aim  of  physical  and  psychical 
processes  in  the  body  is  called  a  co-ordination.  This  co-ordination 
of  individuals  in  activity  is,  of  course,  what  makes  group  action 
possible.  It  creates  the  unity  of  the  group;  and  the  co-ordina- 
tions that  persist,  become  habitual,  form  the  very  substance  of 
permanent  social  organization,  and,  as  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  the  changes  in  these  social  co-ordinations,  the  breaking-down 
of  old  ones  and  the  building-up  of  new  ones,  which  give  rise  to 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  collective  psychical  life.  We 
are  justified  in  concluding,  therefore,  that  the  most  important. 
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and  practically  most  fundamental,  fact  for  the  sociologist  is  this 
co-ordination  of  individuals  in  activity — the  social  co-ordination.^ 

To  trace  out  the  mechanism  of  the  origin,  development,  and 
forms  of  these  co-ordinations  constitutes,  then,  the  task  of  the 
sociologist  from  the  psychological  point  of  view.  But  in  doing 
this  his  point  of  view  is  necessarily  that  of  the  group,  not  that  of 
the  individual,  for  the  individual  in  his  instinctive  and  habitual 
reactions  only  gives  at  most  the  starting-point  for  these  co- 
ordinations. The  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  co-ordina- 
tions must  always  be  found  in  the  carrying-on  of  a  common 
life-process  by  a  group  of  individuals,  else  they  would  not  exist. 
The  co-ordinations,  in  other  words,  are  co-ordinations  of  indi- 
viduals in  function,  and  the  group  must  be  considered  as  a 
functional  unity  in  order  to  understand  them. 

Hence  is  justified  methodologically  the  sociological  point  of 
view — the  view  of  the  group  as  a  functional  unity,  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  phenomena  from  the  standpoint  of  its  collective 
life,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mass  as  a  whole.  The  sociologist 
does  not  consider  the  individual  as  such  but  only  as  a  functioning 
element  in  the  larger  whole;  while  the  psychologist,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  the  social  whole  only  to  throw  light  on  individual 
experience  as  such.  The  study  of  interstimulation  and  response 
from  the  side  of  the  individual  would  show  only  half  of  the 
whole  process.  Even  in  the  interests  of  abstract  science,  it  is 
quite  as  important  that  the  process  be  studied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  larger  unity  if  the  interstimulations  and  responses  of 
individuals  are  determined,  more  or  less,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
needs  and  interests  of  a  collective  life-process.  The  process  of 
individual  interaction,  to  be  sure,  is  dominantly  a  psychical 
process,  in  that  its  dominant  elements  are  psychical;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  social,  not  an  individual,  process  and  can  be 
understood  only  from  the  social  point  of  view — that  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  collective  life  of  a  group.    The  sociolo- 

^  I  first  used  the  term  "social  co-ordination"  in  an  article  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  for  May,  1899.  The  term  was  used  earlier  by  Professor 
Giddings  in  his  Principles  of  Sociology,  pp.  388-90.  Lately  Dr.  M.  M.  Davis 
has  described  the  same  phenomenon  (in  his  Psychological  Interpretations  of 
Society)  with  the  term  "co-adaptation." 
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gist,  then,  has  to  interpret  the  forms  of  the  regular  co-ordinated 
actions  between  individuals,  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  them,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  collective  life-process. 

The  biological  origin  of  social  co-ordinations  need  not  concern 
the  psychological  sociologist  as  such.^  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
note  that  the  instincts  of  all  individuals  of  a  social  species  are 
made  so  that  they  fit  into  one  another,  so  to  speak ;  so  that  their 
instinctive  reactions  are  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  In  the 
social  groups  of  man,  moreover,  these  instinctive  reactions  are 
modified  so  through  habit  that  the  adjustment  of  the  activities  of 
individuals  to  each  other  reaches  such  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  groups  often  act  with  the  spontaneity  and  certainty  of 
individual  units.  Through  instinct  and  habit,  then,  wrought  out 
under  social  conditions,  the  activities  of  individuals  become 
socially  co-ordinated ;  and  practically  the  psychological  sociologist 
has  to  start  his  interpretation  of  the  social  life  with  these  social 
co-ordinations.  Just  as  the  psychologist  cannot  get  back  of 
organic  activity  and  have  anything  left  of  mental  life,  so  the 
sociologist  cannot  get  back  of  social  activity  and  have  anything 
left  of  social  life,  for  we  do  not  think  of  the  group  as  a  unity 
except  in  connection  with  its  activities.  The  social  co-ordination 
is  the  sign  of  social  relationships,  social  organization,  social  life, 
throughout  the  animal  scale.  Individuals  living  together  in  mere 
proximity  cannot  be  said  to  have  social  relationships  until  they 
become  functionally  related  to  each  other  as  parts  of  some  func- 
tioning whole.  In  a  psychological  interpretation  of  society,  there- 
fore, we  must  begin  with  concerted  or  co-ordinated  activity,  with 
the  group  acting  together  in  some  particular  way,  for  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  group  a  functional  unity,  and  which  is  the 
first  psychic  manifestation  of  group  life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  what  we  have  called  the  social  co- 
ordination is  nothing  more  than  social  co-operation  under  another 
name.  But  social  co-ordination,  as  already  implied,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  relationship  is  one  of  mutual  aid  It 
may  be  one  of  exploitation,  or  even  of  modified  hostility.    There 

■See  my  article  on  "The  Origin  of  Society"  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Sociology  for  November,  1909. 
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is,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  no  objection  to  employing  the 
phrase  "social  co-operation"  in  a  very  broad  way  to  designate  the 
sum  of  social  co-ordinations  for  social  co-operation  in  this  broad- 
est sense  is  made  up  of  social  co-ordinations ;  popularly,  however, 
social  co-operation  is  used  in  a  much  narrower  sense  as  implying 
a  high  degree  of  reflective  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals whose  activity  is  co-ordinated.  Even  by  some  scientific 
writers  the  term  co-operation  is  used  in  exactly  this  way.  Thus, 
we  find  Professor  Giddings,  for  example,  saying,  "There  can  be 
no  co-operation  except  among  those  who  are,  in  good  degree,  like 
minded,  and  who  are  so  far  conscious  of  their  agreement  that 
they  can  intelligently  plan  their  common  activity."  It  is  manifest 
that  such  social  co-operation  as  Professor  Giddings  is  speaking 
of,  implies  a  high  degree  of  reflective  consciousness  which  hardly 
exists  until  man  is  reached  in  the  animal  scale  and  is  not  present 
even  in  many  human  groups.  The  term  "social  co-ordination" 
has  been  used  to  express  the  connection  between  the  activities  of 
a  mass  of  individuals  living  together  and  carrying  on,  through 
interstimulation  and  response,  a  common  life-process,  because  it 
is  a  colorless  term,  not  implying  the  high  degree  of  consciousness 
which  sometimes  attaches  to  the  phrase  "social  co-operation." 
Manifestly,  as  has  already  been  said,  all  social  organization  is  an 
outcome  of  social  co-ordination  and  social  co-ordination  can, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  social  co-operation 
only  in  the  sense  that  all  social  organization  implies  co-operation. 
Social  co-ordinations  have  both  objective  and  subjective  ex- 
pressions in  the  collective  life.  Their  objective  expression  is 
chiefly  in  those  relatively  uniform  and  universal  ways  of  action 
to  which  Professor  Sumner  has  given  the  name  "folkways."  The 
folkways  are  simply  regular  modes  of  social  activity  in  a  given 
group  of  people.  The  better  expression  would  probably  be  social 
habits,  since  these  regular  modes  of  social  activity  are  not,  by 
any  means,  confined  to  the  large  group  which  we  term  a  folk 
or  a  people,  but  are  found  in  the  smallest  groups  of  society  as 
well.  Every  family  group,  for  example,  illustrates  these  regular 
modes  of  social  activity  which  we  have  termed  social  co-ordina- 
tions.    The   family,   indeed,   beautifully  illustrates   the   whole 
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matter  of  social  interaction  and  social  co-ordination;  for  the 
activity  of  each  member  of  a  family  group  is  co-ordinated  in 
very  definite  and  regular  ways  with  the  activity  of  all  the  other 
members  of  his  group.  Just  as  every  co-ordination  in  the  indi- 
vidual that  persists  is  termed  a  habit,  so  every  co-ordination  that 
persists  in  a  social  group  may  be  termed  a  social  habit.  In  those 
large  groups  which  we  term  peoples  there  is,  of  course,  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  these  regular  modes  of  social  activity  "folkways," 
as  Professor  Sumner  does. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  ways  in  which  social  co- 
ordinations express  themselves  objectively.  As  we  have  already 
repeatedly  said,  the  whole  matter  of  social  organization  is  simply 
a  matter  of  the  types  of  social  co-ordination  that  persist  among 
the  members  of  a  g^ven  group,  that  is,  all  the  forms  or  modes  of 
association  are  simply  different  objective  expressions  of  social 
co-ordination.  All  of  the  objective  regularities  and  uniformities 
in  society,  may,  therefore,  be  looked  at  as  so  many  objective  ex- 
pressions of  social  co-ordination.  A  custom,  for  example,  is  but 
a  social  habit  which  has  persisted  long  enough  in  a  people  to  gain 
a  certain  prestige,  while  what  we  call  institutions  are  but  sanc- 
tioned forms  of  association,  or  of  social  co-ordination. 

The  analysis  of  the  various  types  of  social  co-ordinations  has, 
as  yet,  only  just  begun.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  types  of 
co-ordination  between  individuals  are  as  complex  as  human  nature 
itself,  and  that  an  analysis  of  society  into  its  various  types  of 
social  co-ordination  would  be  practically  equivalent  to  an  analysis 
of  social  structure  as  a  whole.  All  possible  co-ordinations  between 
individuals  exist,  and  hence,  an  infinite  variety  in  the  forms  of 
human  association.  The  honor  of  beginning  a  serious  study  of 
the  various  types  of  social  co-ordination,  that  is,  of  the  forms  of 
association,  belongs  to  Professor  Simmel,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  but  his  analysis  is  very  far  from  satisfying.  What  he  has 
studied  chiefly  are  the  empty  forms  of  association,  that  is,  the 
forms  themselves  without  definite  content,  such  as  equality, 
superiority,  subordination,  and  the  like.  He  omits,  for  example, 
such  common  forms  of  social  co-ordination  as  are  seen  in  the 
family  such  as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.     For  a  full 
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understanding,  however,  of  the  types  of  social  co-ordination,  we 
must  consider  not  merely  their  empty  form,  but  also  their  con- 
tent.^ It  is  apparently  an  inexhaustible  task  to  classify  and 
arrange  the  various  types  of  persistent  interaction  between  indi- 
viduals. The  progress  of  sociology  as  a  science  is,  however,  not 
dependent  upon  any  exhaustive  enumeration  or  classification  of 
the  types  of  social  interaction.  Rather,  sociology  must  show  the 
way  in  which  types  of  social  co-ordination  arise  and  are  changed 
into  other  types  and  the  significance  of  the  principal  types  for 
the  collective  life  of  man. 

But  the  subjective  expressions  of  social  co-ordination  are  of 
not  less  importance  than  the  objective  expressions  in  folkways, 
customs,  institutions,  and  social  organization.  Those  subjective 
expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the  mental  attitudes  which  the 
individuals  of  the  group  maintain  toward  each  other.  A  group 
of  individuals  carrying  on  a  common  life-process  through  inter- 
stimulation  and  response,  must  maintain  certain  habitual  psychical 
attitudes  toward  each  other  in  order  that  they  may  respond 
quickly  and  effectively,  each  to  the  stimulus  which  the  activity  of 
the  others  affords.  Hence,  the  significance  of  feelings,  emotions, 
ideas,  and  beliefs  in  all  forms  of  human  social  organization. 
Feelings,  emotions,  ideas,  and  beliefs  are,  on  the  one  hand  ex- 
pressions of  common  life-activities,  and  on  the  other,  they 
powerfully  reinforce  and  direct  those  activities.  The  family 
group  again  illustrates  the  matter  beautifully.  The  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  members  of  a  family  toward  one  another  is  an 
expression  of  their  common  group  life  and  group  activities.  Cor- 
responding to  their  habitual  modes  of  interaction,  are  certain 
feelings,  or  emotional  attitudes,  and  even  certain  ideas  and  beliefs. 
Thus,  the  social  co-ordinations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  are  each  subjectively  expressed  by  appropriate  feeling,  or 
emotional  attitudes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  family  group  is  organized  largely  on  an 
instinctive  basis,  the  subjective  expressions  of  its  co-ordinations 

•  Professor  Cooley  in  his  Social  Organisation  and  Professor  Ros5  in  his 
Foundations  of  Sociology  seem  to  me  to  have  begun  a  much  more  fruitful 
analysis  of  the  forms  of  association. 
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are  chiefly  in  feeling  and  emotional  attitudes.  Hence,  we  ordina- 
rily think  of  such  relationships  as  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  in  terms  of  feeling.  In  larger  social  groups,  however,  built 
up  chiefly  upon  the  basis  of  acquired  habits,  common  ideas  and 
beliefs  may  be  the  chief  expression  of  social  co-ordination;  but 
in  any  case,  habitual  modes  of  interaction  must  come  to  have 
attached  to  them  certain  feeling  tones  in  the  individuals  concerned 
— that  is,  they  must  give  rise  to  certain  feeling  attitudes  of  certain 
individuals  toward  each  other.  In  animal  groups,  where  the 
interactions  are  almost  wholly  instinctive,  not  much  more  than 
the  feeling  attitude  may  exist  as  the  subjective  accompaniment  of 
social  co-ordination,  but  in  human  societies,  with  their  larger 
element  of  acquired  habit,  the  chief  subjective  expressions  of 
social  co-ordination  are  frequently  common  ideas  and  beliefs; 
thus,  in  a  modern  nation,  unity  of  action  and  of  life  is  secured 
partly  through  sentiments  like  patriotism,  but  even  more  through 
certain  generally  accepted  ideas  and  beliefs.  Such  generally 
accepted  ideas  and  beliefs,  which  form  the  psychical  basis  of 
institutions,  may  be  called  "co-ordinating  ideas."  The  import- 
ance of  such  co-ordinating  ideas  in  human  social  and  institutional 
life,  although  first  emphasized  by  Comte,  has  not  as  yet  been 
adequately  investigated  by  sociologists. 

The  whole  matter  of  uniformities  of  feeling,  belief,  and  opin- 
ion in  social  groups  evidently,  then,  must  be  studied  in  connection 
with  social  co-ordinations  if  it  is  to  be  understood;  for  the  mental 
attitudes  of  individuals  toward  each  other  and  toward  their 
group  as  a  whole  are  expressions  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
socially  co-ordinated.  These  subjective  expressions  of  social  co- 
ordination are,  of  course,  also  marks  of  incipient  stages  of  new 
forms  of  social  organization  as  well  as  of  existing  forms ;  for  it 
is  manifest  that  in  a  group  of  individuals  carrying  on  a  common 
life-process  through  interstimulation  and  response,  mental  atti- 
tudes mark  the  beginning  of  new  co-ordinations,  or  common 
activities,  as  well  as  those  co-ordinations  that  have  become  fixed 
as  social  habits. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion,  our  point  of  view  has  been  that 
of  the  social  habit,  and  it  may  be  well  to  note  a  little  more  fully 
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the  nature  of  social  habits.  As  has  already  been  said,  social  habits 
are  simply  social  co-ordinations  that  persist.  In  their  various 
modifications  they  are  known,  in  the  larger  human  groups,  as 
folkways,  customs,  manners,  morals,  laws,  institutions,  and  the 
like.  In  brief,  all  the  tangible  uniformities  of  the  social  life  are 
social  habits.  It  is  evident  that  they  rest  partly  on  instincts, 
partly  on  acquired  habits.  As  has  already  been  noted,  in  all  social 
species,  the  instincts  of  individuals  are  made  so  that  they  fit  into 
each  other,  as  it  were,  and  provide  certain  social  co-ordinations 
to  start  with.  This  is  especially  triie  of  man — human  family  life, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  illustrating  these  instinctive  co-ordinations 
between  individuals.  Hence,  the  instinctive  origin  of  human 
society — a  doctrine  now  generally  accepted  by  psychologists  and 
sociologists  alike.  But  it  is  also  true  that  in  man  these  social 
habits  are  largely  acquired.  While  the  original  or  instinctive  co- 
ordinations between  human  individuals  may  be  numerous,  yet 
on  account  of  the  complexity  of  man's  social  life,  these  original 
social  co-ordinations  have  become  overlaid  with  a  vast  mass  of 
acquired  social  habits  that  are  even  more  important  for  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  human  society  than  the  instinctive  co-ordina- 
tions. Hence  the  need  in  human  society  of  definite  forms  of 
mental  interaction,  or  interstimulation  and  response,  whereby 
every  individual  may  acquire  the  habits  of  his  group.  Hence  also 
why  human  groups  have  developed  such  definite  forms  of  inter- 
stimulation and  response,  as  oral  and  written  language,  and 
superior  types  of  suggestion  and  imitation. 

But  we  must  now  leave  the  point  of  view  of  social  habit,  and 
ask  what  happens  when  social  habits  change,  for  we  know  that 
in  social  groups,  as  in  individuals,  habitual  ways  of  action  are 
continually  being  modified.  The  social  co-ordination  that  exists 
today  in  a  group  of  individuals  may  no  longer  exist  tomorrow. 
Even  the  type  of  co-ordination  itself  changes.  Now,  in  a  group 
of  individuals  carrying  on  a  common  life-process  by  interstimu- 
lation and  response,  there  must  be  some  very  definite  mechanism 
by  which  habitual  ways  of  interaction  are  modified  or  even  radi- 
cally changed.  That  mechanism  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
communication  and  in  other  simpler  forms  of  interstimulation. 
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such  as  suggestion.  Psychologists,  as  a  rule,  have  had  little  to 
say  about  communication,  probably  because  it  is  so  obviously  a 
social  process.  At  any  rate,  all  that  we  know  goes  to  show  that 
communication  is  a  device  to  carry  on  a  common  life-process 
among  several  distinct,  though  psychically  interacting,  individual 
units.  All  the  higher  forms  of  communication  had  their  origin  in 
the  needs  of,  and  exist  for  the  sake  of  perfecting,  a  common  life. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  well  argued  that  the  distinctive  mark  which 
separates  human  society  from  animal  groups  and  which  makes  it, 
to  some  extent,  separate  and  unique,  is  the  possession  of  language, 
or  articulate  speech.  In  the  transition  from  one  social  habit  to 
another,  in  the  breaking-down  of  one  social  co-ordination  and  in 
the  building-up  of  another,  then,  various  forms  of  communication 
come  in  to  mediate  the  process.  Just  as  in  the  individual  the  tran- 
sition from  one  habit  to  another  is  marked  by  processes  of  dis- 
crimination, so  in  the  social  group  the  transition  from  one  social 
habit  to  another  is  marked  by  processes  of  criticism  and  discus- 
sion. When  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  working  of  a  social 
habit,  various  appreciations  of  the  social  situation  are  communi- 
cated from  one  individual  to  another.  Public  criticism  marks, 
then,  the  bad  working  or  the  breaking-down  of  some  social  co- 
ordination. Discussion  of  the  whole  social  situation  comes  in  to 
pick  out  the  elements  in  the  old  habit  that  are  unworkable  and  to 
select  those  that  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  habit.  Discus- 
sion works  in  society,  therefore,  very  largely  as  the  association  of 
ideas  works  in  the  individual  mind.  Through  discussion  certain 
elements  in  the  situation,  objective  stimuli,  or  ideas,  are  selected 
and  fixed  upon  by  the  group  for  the  building-up  of  a  new  co- 
ordination. When  the  ideas  for  the  building-up  of  the  new 
co-ordination  have  become  relatively  settled  we  have  what  is 
called  the  formation  of  a  public  opinion.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  public  opinion  there  is  usually  necessary  the  selection  of 
certain  individuals  that  are  judged  to  be  especially  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  new  social  policy  and  we  have  the  phenomena  of  leader- 
ship, and  of  authority  resulting.  Along  with  these  more  tangible 
processes  of  intercommunication,  there  are,  of  course,  those  less 
tangible  processes  of  interstimulation,  such  as  various  forms  of 
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suggestion  and  imitation.  At  any  rate,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  transition  from  one  social  habit  to  another  is  effected  must  be 
made  up  of  various  forms  of  interstimulation  and  response,  and 
among  the  more  important  of  these  are  public  criticism,  free  dis- 
cussion, public  opinion  and  conscious  social  selection  of  ideas  and 
individuals.  It  is  obvious  that  without  these  the  process  of  social 
change,  of  continuous  readjustment  in  society,  could  not  go  on; 
that  new  habits  adapted  to  the  new  life-conditions  could  not 
replace  the  old  habits  which  are  no  longer  adapted. 

Here  must  be  briefly  noted  the  function  of  imitation  in  this 
process  of  continuous  social  readjustment.  As  Professor  Bald- 
win has,  insisted,  imitation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  means  of  propagating  acquired  uniformities  in  human 
society.  Its  exact  function,  as  just  pointed  out,  is  to  mediate 
in  the  formation  of  those  social  co-ordinations,  where  uniform, 
concerted  activity  is  desirable.  It  comes  in,  therefore,  to  assist 
in  building  up  most  social  habits.  The  error  of  the  imitation 
sociologists  consists  in  fixing  attention  upon  but  one  element  in 
the  building-up  of  social  co-ordinations,  rather  than  upon  the 
whole  process.  The  tacit  assumption  of  the  imitation  theorists  is 
that  it  is  the  uniformity  or  likeness  of  activity  which  makes  social 
co-ordination,  society,  possible;  whereas  unlikeness  of  activity  is 
necessary  for  many  of  the  higher  forms  of  social  co-ordination. 
In  the  family,  for  example,  while  imitation  smoothes  the  way 
for  many  adjustments,  yet  many  of  the  co-ordinations  between 
its  members  are  possible  only  because  of  original  and  acquired 
differences.  Imitation  does  not,  therefore,  enter  into  all  social 
relationships — that  is,  into  all  forms  of  interstimulation  and 
response.  It  is,  however,  the  great  and  indispensable  means  of 
bringing  about  unity  in  a  group  when  uniform  concerted  action 
is  necessary  or  desirable.  Hence,  all  social  species,  including 
man,  are  highly  imitative.  The  tendency  to  imitate,  therefore, 
like  communication,  must  be  regarded  as  an  outcome,  an  instru- 
ment, of  the  social  life,  not  its  basis. 

Ordinarily,  the  process  of  continuous  readjustment  in  society, 
the  breaking-down  of  old  social  habits  and  the  building-up  of 
new  ones,  goes  on  without  shock  or  disturbance.    Changes  must 
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come,  habits  must  be  continually  modified,  in  social  life  as  well 
as  in  individual  life.  Variations  constantly  arise  in  individuals 
and  in  the  environment,  making  old  social  habits  no  longer  work- 
able. Through  processes  of  discussion,  suggestion,  imitation, 
the  formation  of  a  group  opinion,  the  selection  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  a  new  social  co-ordination  is  built  up  which,  if  it  works 
well,  persists  and  becomes  a  new  social  habit.  This  process  often 
goes  on  without  the  individual  even  being  conscious  of  change; 
but  sometimes  a  new  and  harmonious  co-ordination  cannot  be 
built  up,  for  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  its  construction  cannot  be 
found.  It  is  here  that  much  of  the  tragedy  of  social  life  comes 
in,  for  it  is  here  that  the  opf>ortunity  for  conflict  and  hostility 
within  the  group  arises.  Let  us  illustrate  again  from  the  family 
life.  Parent  and  child  may  have  a  certain  coHDrdination — a  cer- 
tain habitual  attitude  toward  each  other,  which  works  well  during 
the  child's  younger  years;  but  the  parent  often  forgets  that  that 
co-ordination  and  his  attitude  must  be  modified  with  the  child's 
growth.  As  a  consequence,  the  old  social  co-ordination  is  main- 
tained too  long,  and  when  it  finally  breaks  down  no  adequate 
stimulus  may  be  found  for  the  building-up  of  a  new  harmonious 
co-ordination.  Hence  conflict  often  arises  between  parent  and 
child.  It  is  the  same  with  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  and 
with  all  other  social  relations.  Conflict  of  individuals  within  a 
group  arises,  then,  through  the  failure  to  build  up  new  social  co- 
ordinations adapted  to  new  life-conditions  so  that  the  individuals 
of  a  group  may  form  a  stable  environment  with  reference  to  each 
other.  The  result  is  a  conflict  of  habits  and  the  possible  disinte- 
gration of  the  group.  Conflict  of  one  social  group  with  another 
is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  matter. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  wider  social  organization  of  nations  and 
peoples  as  in  the  more  intimate  social  relations  of  smaller  groups. 
Normally,  a  people's  institutions  are  continually  changing;  old 
institutions  are  gradually  replaced  by  new  ones  as  life-conditions 
change.  Normally,  the  breakdown  of  an  old  institution  is  so 
gradual  that  by  the  time  it  disappears  a  new  institution  adapted 
to  the  new  life-conditions  is  ready  to  take  its  place.  The  change 
has  been  brought  about  from  one  social  form  to  another  through 
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such  peaceful  means  as  public  criticism,  free  discussion,  the 
formation  of  a  public  opinion  and  the  selection  of  individuals 
to  carry  out  the  line  of  action  socially  determined  upon.  But 
where  these  means  of  effecting  social  readjustments  are  lacking, 
or  imperfectly  developed,  social  habits  may  become  relatively 
fixed  and  immobile.  Now,  a  society,  like  an  individual  whose 
habits  become  inflexible,  is  bound  to  have  trouble.  As  I  tried 
to  show  several  years  ago,"*  it  is  from  such  conditions  that  those 
vast  social  disturbances  which  we  term  revolutions  with  their 
bloody  conflicts  between  classes  arise.  My  theory  of  revolutions, 
in  other  words,  is  that  they  are  due  to  certain  interferences  in  the 
mechanism  by  which  normal  social  readjustment  is  accomplished; 
that  is,  they  are  disturbances  in  the  social  order  due  to  the  break- 
down of  social  habits  under  conditions  which  make  difficult  the 
reconstruction  of  those  habits,  that  is,  of  a  new  social  order. 

Such  social  disturbances  as  revolutions,  with  their  confusion, 
anarchy  and  conflicts  between  classes,  are  distinctly  pathological, 
but  we  may  note  that  there  is  often  a  period  of  confusion  in  the 
transition  from  one  social  habit  to  another,  which  is  normal, 
because  it  may  take  some  time  for  a  large  mass  of  individuals  to 
discover  an  adequate  stimulus  for  the  building-up  of  a  new  social 
co-ordination.  We  see  this  with  reference  to  the  family  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  old  authoritative  semi- 
patriarchal  family  of  past  generations  has  broken  down.  As  a 
form  of  institution  it  will  no  longer  work  imder  modern  condi- 
tions. As  yet,  however,  the  mass  of  people  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discover  a  sufficient  stimulus  in  any  social  ideas  or  ideals  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  family  upon  a  new  and  stable  basis.  While 
a  new  ethical  family  of  stable  type  has  emerged  among  certain 
elements  of  our  population,  other  elements  are  in  a  condition  of 
confusion  as  regards  their  family  life  and  have  not  developed 
any  new  and  stable  type  of  the  family  adapted  to  the  new  life- 
conditions.  Moreover,  we  should  further  note  that  as  the  number 
of  individuals  increase  in  a  group  and  as  they  become  more  and 
more  differentiated,  there  is  greater  possibility  of  conflict  of 

*See  article  on  "A  Psychological  Theory  of  Revolutions"  in  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XI  (July,  1905). 
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habits  within  the  group,  and  greater  difficulty  of  constructing  new 
harmonious  social  co-ordinations.  Hence,  large  social  groups  are 
dependent  for  their  existence  upon  improved  means  of  com- 
munication and  especially  upon  improved  systems  of  education 
which  will  gradually  adapt  individuals  to  the  new  and  complex 
social  life-conditions  before  they  actively  participate  in  the 
carrying-on  of  the  collective  life-process.. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  co-ordination,  that  is  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
habit  and  adaptation,  all  social  phenomena  may  be  psychologically 
interpreted;  that  all  the  fonns  of  interstimulation  and  response, 
that  is,  all  social  phenomena,  come  in  in  getting  new  social  co- 
ordinations; and  that  in  order  to  interpret  these  phenomena  cor- 
rectly we  must  show  their  function  in  the  collective  life-process. 
Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  this  psy- 
chological view  of  society  is  an  exceedingly  fruitful  one  and  that 
through  use  of  it  we  may  develop  not  only  sound  social  theories, 
but  also  rules  for  guidance  in  social  work. 


DISCUSSION 

Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  New  York  City 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  captious  over  terms  used  by  Professor  Ellwood. 
THie  terminology  of  sociology  is  still  in  the  squatter  stage,  in  which  title  is 
given  by  priority  on  the  ground,  rather  than  by  tradition,  or  even  fitness. 
To  secure  more  definiteness  and  uniformity  in  usage — surely  a  present 
sociological  need — is  a  task  which,  before  long,  might  perhaps  be  under- 
taken by  some  committee  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 

I  must,  however,  raise  a  question  concerning  one  of  Professor  EUwood's 
conceptions — ^that  to  which  he  applies  the  title  "social  co-ordination."  Neither 
the  words  nor  his  paper  seem  adequately  to  suggest  the  influence  upon  a 
society  of  the  material  environment.  It  is  dangerous  to  lose  grip  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  society  consists  of  human  beings,  biological  indi- 
viduals, who  through  mutual  interaction  with  each  other  and  with  their 
material  environment,  are  attaining  to  a  larger  control  of  their  own  and  of 
nature's  powers.  There  is  mutual  interaction  and  influence  not  only 
between  inidividuals  in  a  society  but  between  individuals  and  environment. 
Social  life  is  not  merely  that  progressive  correlation  between  individual 
actions  which  Professor  EUwood's  term  "co-ordination"  suggests — the  cor- 
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rdation  involves  the  material  environment  also.  It  is  exactly  such  a  process 
of  correlation  with  which  biologists,  especially  since  Darwin,  have  dealt 
under  the  name  of  adaptation.  It  seems  to  me  that  even  if  Professor 
Ellwood  may  be  said  to  recognize  the  environment  in  his  paper,  he  does  not 
adequately  emphasize  it,  nor  the  mutual  character  of  its  relations  in  the 
process  of  individual  and  communal  change. 

I  cannot  but  feel  also,  that,  given  a  proper  emphasis,  the  term  adapta- 
tion describes  the  process  most  fittingly,  and  most  in  accord  with  the  de- 
veloping historical  traditions  of  cur  subject. 

Professor  EUwood's  paper  is  a  swift  review  of  a  broad  field.  It  flies 
over  this  field,  perhaps  at  a  dangerous  distance  away  from  earth.  While 
endeavoring  to  avoid  a  detailed  critique,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
delve  below  the  surface,  in  order  to  discover  the  assumptions  on  which 
such  a  paper  is  based.  I  have  found  these  assumptions  interesting  because 
they  prove  to  underlie  not  only  Professor  EUwood's  paper  but  all  the  chief 
studies  made  from  the  same  point  of  view.  We  may  call  them,  in  fact, 
the  long-utilized  but  only  partially  formulated  premises  of  psychological 
sociology. 

These  premises  are: 

1.  Social  unity. — A  society  is  a  unity,  functional,  not  organic,  of  mutu- 
ally interrelating,  coinfluencing  parts. 

Though  overworked  and  distorted  by  the  old  "biological  school,"  this 
premise  has  been  part  of  the  modern  sociologist's  stock  since  Spencer. 

2.  The  interaction  of  minds. — Society  is  a  nexus  of  similar  minds  which 
interact.  The  "minds"  are  "similar"  within  limits  of  normal  variation  and 
their  interaction  is  mutual. 

This  thought  has  been  employed  more  or  less  for  three  generations,  but 
was  first  fully  utilized  by  Gabriel  Tarde. 

3.  The  range  of  mental  interaction. — The  range  is  limited  only  by  the 
natural  conditions  imposed  by  the  varying  power  of  different  minds  to 
apprehend  stimuli  and  to  respond.  Artificial  limits  upon  mental  interaction 
such  as  social  caste  or  class,  are  not  assumed  in  general  sociological  theory. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  third  premise  has  been  tacitly  assumed 
in  the  psychological  sociology  of  all  recent  writers,  from  Tarde  or  Durk- 
heim  to  Giddings,  Ross,  or  Professor  Ellwood  himself.  Where  limits  upon 
the  range  of  mental  interaction  are  considered,  these  limitations  are  regarded 
as  exceptional,  or  as  special  cases  as  contrasted  with  the  fundamental  general 
case. 

This  premise  has  been  assumed,  not  formulated,  and  it  has  not  been 
perceived  that  we  have  in  the  premise  nothing  less  than  the  psychological 
formulation  of  democracy.  The  society  to  which  the  third  premise  applies 
is  a  society  working  under,  or  to,  the  democratic  ideal — or,  rather,  in  so 
far  as  the  third  premise  actually  applies,  in  just  so  far  is  the  society 
actually  democratic. 
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Consider  a  social  grouping  sundered  by  caste  lines.  Mental  stimuli 
do  not  pass  from  caste-men  to  men  of  another  caste  without  essential 
alteration  in  kind,  just  because  these  stimuli  are  known  to  originate  in  the 
other  caste.  This  felt  separation  works  a  fundamental  qualitative  alteration 
in  the  reaction  to  the  stimulus.  Between  the  two  castes  may  be  a  co-ordi- 
nation— a  relation  as  of  master  and  servant,  exploiter  and  exploited,  but 
not  that  kind  of  relation  which  we  regard  as  social  in  the  ethical  and 
democratic  sense.  The  third  premise  does  not  here  apply.  Just  in  so  far 
as  lines  of  recognized  class  differences  separate  groups  in  a  society  like 
England,  or  lines  of  economic  cleavage  divide  groups  in  America  today, 
does  the  third  premise  fail  of  application,  and  in  that  measure  our  society 
fails  to  be  democratic.  An  inductive  sociology,  in  order  to  offer  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  society,  would  have  to  make  its  premises  to  fit  these 
conditions. 

To  enter  into  this  thought  needs  more  than  a  ten-minute  paper.  I  wish 
however  to  make  one  application,  viz.,  that  what  Professor  EUwood  has 
said  about  '"co-operation"  does  not  sufficiently  cover  the  point.  I  quite 
agree  that  "co-operation"  is  not  the  best  term  to  describe  the  social  process, 
not  so  good  a  word  as  "co-ordination"  or  "adaptation."  Co-operation  has 
an  ethical  implication.  It  is  a  teleological  term,  meaning  adaptation  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  units  or  factors  coadapted.  Now  the  democratic 
ideal  enforces  co-operation  as  a  social  goal.  In  a  large  sense  co-operation 
is  the  social  goal — although  we  must  generously  understand  that  co-opera- 
tion as  a  human  social  ideal  is  to  be  achieved  through  many  forms  of 
individual  relation — through  emphasis  in  some  places  upon  individual  as 
well  as  in  other  places  upon  communal  action.  Sociology  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  accepted  fully  the  practical  applications  to  social  programmes 
and  public  policies,  of  its  own  premises  and  doctrines.  Perhaps  we  had 
best  say  that  sociology  has  not  worked  out  these  applications.  Is  not  that 
very  task — the  analysis  of  our  own  premises  and  their  vigorous  following-up 
till  we  bring  them  flush  with,  and  express  them  in  terms  of,  concrete 
present  social  problems — is  not  this  task  more  urgent  than  the  building  of 
further  systems  of  theory? 


Edward  C.  Hayes,  The  University  of  Illinois 

When  people  disagree  too  radically  there  is  likely  to  be  little  immediate 
prospect  of  gain  from  discussion,  but  when  one  is  so  nearly  in  agreement 
with  another  as  I  am  with  Professor  Ellwood,  then  discussion  is  particu- 
larly inviting  and  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  it  may  lead  us  a 
step  nearer  to  the  truth. 

We  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  "the  social  mind,"  but  the  realiza- 
tion that  society  involves  many  separate  consciousnesses,  and  has  no  inclusive 
single  consciousness,  forced  the  recognition  that  that  phrase  is  only  a  figure 
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of  speech.  Further  investigation  of  the  essential  nature  of  society  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  reality  which  we  vaguely  and  inaccurately  conceived  under 
the  name  "social  mind"  was  society  itself,  and  gives  us  back  the  concept 
which  we  temporarily  had  lost,  now  amplified  and  rendered  more  exact. 

Society  is  the  interdependent  activities  which  go  on  in  individual 
streams  of  consciousness.  Every  atom  of  primary  social  reality  is  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  someone,  though  that  which  is  in  the  consciousness  of  any 
one  is  only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  vast  whole.  If  this  process  of  interde- 
pendent activities  were  to  cease — ^this  believing,  desiring,  working,  fight- 
ing— society  would  not  be.  A  population  of  human  animals  without  these 
interwoven  activities  would  not  be  a  society,  the  biological  phenomena  of 
human  life  are  external  conditions  of  the  reality  which  sociology  has  to 
explain.  All  the  facts  that  sociology  can  explain  are  psychic  facts,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  psychic  activities  explains  their  immediate 
consequences,  the  overt  deeds  or  works  of  man. 

My  criticism  of  Professor  Ellwood's  paper  is  upon  a  matter  of  emphasis 
assigned  to  activities  and  the  relations  between  activities.  He  said,  "Society 
is  a  plexus  of  interactions  ....  dependent  on  psychic  activities";  I  should 
reverse  that  and  say  that  society  is  a  plexus  of  psychic  activities  dependent 
upon  their  interactions. 

This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  emphasis.  There  is  no  more  fundamental 
methodological  question  than:  What  is  to  be  explained,  and  what  kind  of 
causal  relations  furnish  the  explanation?  The  interwoven  activities  are  the 
realities  to  be  explained;  the  relations  between  them  are  the  main  factors 
in  the  explanation.  There  is  no  third  reality  to  be  called  "m^^ractions," 
apart  from  activities  and  the  relations  between  activities  by  which  they 
condition  each  other. 

The  tendency  to  describe  society,  our  object  of  explanation,  in  terms 
of  relation  or  "interaction,"  rather  than  in  terms  of  prevalent  activities, 
may  be  due  to  a  sociological  bias;  sociologists  must  investigate  social 
realities,  and  interrelationships  are  obviously  social.  But  prevalent  activities 
are  just  as  certainly  and  essentially  social.  They  are  social,  first,  because 
they  are  not  merely  individual  but  prevalent;  and,  second,  because  for  every 
individual  these  prevalent  activities  constitute  the  social  environment  in 
which  he  moves,  the  vast  and  intricate  whole  the  evolution  of  which  from 
small  beginnings  genetic  sociology  must  make  intellig^ible ;  and,  finally, 
because  the  individual's  own  participation  in  the  process  is  socially  caused 
and  conditioned — any  one  of  us  would  find  it  hard  to  name  a  single 
belief,  ambition,  endeavor,  practice,  or  any  activity,  beyond  what  is  due  to 
the  mere  physical  functioning  of  his  animal  org^anism,  which  he  would 
carry  on  as  he  does  if  his  life  had  been  isolated.  The  individual's  stream 
of  conscious  activity  is  his  share  in  the  social  process  and  except  as  such 
would  be  impossible  to  him. 

That  which  we  vaguely  conceived  and  called  "the  social  mind"  is  society. 
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The  reality  which  sociology  is  to  explain  is  the  process  of  interwoven  activi- 
ties which  condition  each  other  and  are  conditioned  also  by  the  biological 
traits  of  the  species  and  of  its  different  races  and  individuals,  and  by  the 
natural  environments  in  which  they  live,  and  by  the  modifications  of  the 
physical  environment  produced  by  their  own  work.  None  of  these  con- 
ditioning phenomena  can  sociology  explain  save  as  an  explanation  of  the 
direct  consequences  of  social  activities  is  involved  in  the  explanation  of 
those  activities  which  themselves  are  the  only  ultimate  objects  of  socio 
logical  investigation. 

May  we  convert  the  statement  of  Professor  EUwood  into  this :  Society 
is  a  process  of  interwoven  activities  mutually  conditioned  by  their  inter- 
relationships ? 


E.  A.  Ross,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 

I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  Dr.  Ellwood  in  regarding  society  as 
essentially  psychical.  Sound  in  substance  and  admirable  in  form,  his  paper 
expresses,  I  think,  the  view  upon  which  the  best  lines  of  sociological 
thought  are  converging.  It  is  likely  that  the  point  I  am  about  to  make 
is  a  supplement  rather  than  a  criticism  of  his  theory. 

In  some  the  paper  may  leave  the  impression  that  co-ordinated  activity 
among  men  is  but  the  visible  consequence  of  agreements  in  beliefs  or 
emotional  attitudes.  But  this,  I  fancy,  is  altogether  too  simple  a  view 
of  the  matter.  Men  co-operate  in  order  to  realize  certain  obvious  advan- 
tages or  to  avoid  certain  evils,  but  often  they  don't  like  it.  They  have 
had  to  force  themselves  to  override  their  individual  preferences,  and  so 
they  seek  redress  by  criticism  and  dissent.  They  take  their  revenge  for 
having  to  make  sacrifices  and  work  together  by  indulging  themselves  in 
sharper  opposition  in  the  subjective  sphere.  For  we  are  liable  to  forget 
what  gnarly,  rough-barked,  cantankerous  natures  have  to  be  brought  into 
social  co-operations.  A  certain  German  philosopher  confesses  that  he  de- 
tects in  himself  "a  gentle,  often  scarcely  conscious,  and  even  immediately 
vanishing,  impulse  to  say  'no'  to  an  assertion  or  an  appeal!"  Recall  the 
Irishman  who  was  always  "agin'  the  government."  Recall  Robert  Fergue- 
son,  of  whom  Macaulay  said  "His  hostility  was  not  to  popery  or  to  Protes- 
tantism, to  monarchical  government  or  to  republican  government,  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  or  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  but  to  whatever  was  at  the 
time  established." 

Such  natures — and  many  of  us  have  this  streak — suffer  when  the 
steam  roller  of  social  co-ordination  passes  over  them,  and  they  "take  :t 
out"  in  the  psychical  sphere  by  protest  and  contradiction.  This  is  why 
free  criticism  of  government  averts  revolt.  A  Douma  may  be  a  safety 
valve  which,  by  giving  vent  to  irritations,  actually  aids  government  to  com- 
mand obedience.    A  Beschwerde-Buch  is  a  -good  thing  to  offer  the  public 
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even  if  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  complaints  entered  in  it.  To  many,  the 
inhibitions  and  conformities  exacted  by  our  complicated  society  would  be 
intolerable,  but  for  the  "kicking"  and  "knocking"  with  which  they  are  able 
to  solace  themselves.  Co-ordinated  activities,  then,  instead  of  being  the  out- 
ward sign  of  inward  harmony  among  men,  may  only  record  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  or  necessity  upon  the  co-operators,  and  may  actually 
swell  the  volume  of  criticism  and  controversy  in  which  they  seek  to  find 
relief. 


H,  P.  Fairchild,  Bowdoin  College 

There  is  one  criticism  which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  made  upon  this 
excellent  and  suggestive  paper.  This  is  that  the  author  has  given  undue 
emphasis  to  the  conscious  element  in  the  change  of  social  habits,  customs, 
folkways — call  them  what  you  will — to  the  exclusion  of  the  unconscious  or 
subconscious  element.  If  I  caught  his  point  correctly,  he  stated  that  the 
course  of  events  was  as  follows :  A  certain  social  habit  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements;  people  observe  that  it  is  no  longer  serving  its  purpose;  by 
means  of  conversation  and  communication,  criticism  and  discussion  take 
place;  new  ideas  arise,  and  in  the  course  of  time  public  opinion  is  changed 
in  respect  to  the  matter  and  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  the  social 
fiabit  is  changed.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  indubitable,  and  I  should 
not  wish  to  question  it.  But  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  social  habits 
have  an  equally  decisive  effect  in  determining  public  opinion? 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  whch  Professor  Sumner  has  taught  us  is 
that  the  social  habits,  or  folkways,  or  mores — to  use  his  own  word — 
change  and  grow  and  develop  in  response  to  forces  which  defy  detection 
or  description  by  the  human  mind.  To  use  his  own  simile,  they  are  like 
a  mass  of  shifting  clouds,  constantly  changing,  no  one  knows  how  or 
why.  The  forces  which  cause  the  changes  in  the  mores  are  inherent  in 
the  mores  themselves,  and  the  mores  are  what  determines  public  opinion. 

We  have  here  simply  one  of  those  great  social  paradoxes,  against  which 
the  sociologist  constantly  comes  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
society.  Two  apparently  contradictory  propositions  appear  to  be  equally 
true.  There  is  no  better  illustration  than  that  furnished  by  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  the  growth  of  language  conditions  thought,  or  the  growth  of 
thought  conditions  language.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  developed 
thought  without  language,  and  just  as  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  formu- 
lated language  without  developed  thought.  Yet  if  one  chose  to  look  at 
only  one  side,  one  might  build  up  an  impressive  argument  for  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  either  one  of  these  factors. 

So  it  is,  all  through  the  field  of  sociology,  and  one  of  the  profoundest 
mistakes  to  which  the  sociologist  is  liable  is  the  failure  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  two  propositions  which  appear  diametrically  opposed  may  both  be  true. 
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The  recogfnition  of  this  fact  wauld  do  much  to  solve  some  of  the  apparent 
problems  of  sociology  and  would  obviate  many  a  heated  discussion. 


Carl  Kelsey,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  hear  all  of  Dr.  EUwood's  paper  and  I 
rise  to  speak  merely  because  of  one  sentence  whose  acceptance  or  rejection 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  Dr.  Ellwood  has  traced  the  beginnings  of 
our  social  institutions  to  the  instincts  and  has  intimated  that  all  sociologists 
admit  the  validity  of  his  derivation.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  sharply 
disagree.  I  do  not  know  what  instincts  are  and  believe  that  no  one  else 
does.  I  am  coming  steadily  to  the  opinion  that,  in  the  main,  the  word 
instinct  is  the  recourse  of  bafHed  thinking.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
term  to  cover  ignorance  and  really  explains  nothing.  We  might  just  as 
well  say  we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  retorted  that  if  this  is  true  the 
development  of  sociology  as  a  science  must  wait  until  firmer  biological  and 
psychological  bases  are  established.  This  may  be  true  but  that  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  this  method  by  sociologists.  If  necessary,  it  is  better  to 
wait  than  to  deceive  ourselves  by  pseudo-explanations. 


Professor  Ellwood 

I  find  myself  in  the  happy  situation  of  agreeing  with  nearly  all  the 
remarks  of  the  preceding  speakers,  except  those  of  Professor  Kelsey.  Of 
course,  in  a  paper  like  the  one  I  have  just  presented  which  attempts  to 
outline  a  whole  system  of  psychological  sociology,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  present  the  salient  points.  Necessarily,  therefore,  I  left  out 
many  qualifications  which  I  should  like  to  have  introduced  into  the  paper 
had  space  permitted.  Many  of  these  qualifications  have  been  very  happily 
presented  by  those  who  have  discussed  the  paper;  and  I  accept  nearly  all 
of  them,  if  I  understand  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  criticisms  offered 
by  Professor  Kelsey.  Professor  Ross's  remarks,  for  example,  were  dis- 
tinctly supplementary  to  the  point  of  view  which  I  presented  in  my  paper, 
as  he  himself  recognized.  Communication  for  its  own  sake  is  in  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  functional  explanation  of  communication  that  I  gave 
in  the  paper.  It  is  a  rule  that  all  processes  in  nature  tend  to  overflow,  as 
it  were,  the  limits  of  their  utility.  Thus,  while  communication  originates 
in  the  needs  of  a  common  life-process  and  exists  for  the  sake  of  perfecting 
that  process,  yet  a  good  deal  of  communication  may  possibly  exist  in 
human  society  which  has  no  reference  to  the  life-process ;  that  is,  it  appar- 
ently exists  for  its  own  sake.  The  same  is  true  of  conflict.  While  con- 
flict originally  arose  either  as  a  struggle  between  competitive  groups  or  as  a 
result  of  certain  disharmonies  of  association  within  groups,  yet  certain  indi- 
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viduals,  after  having  acquired  the  habit  of  conflict,  keep  it  up  for  its  own 
sake  and  find  such  pleasure  in  combat  and  opposition  that  they  keep  up 
these  processes  without  reference  to  whether  they  have  any  function  in  the 
life-process  or  not. 

I  also  accept  nearly  all  that  Dr.  Davis  said  in  criticism  of  my  paper.  I 
think  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that  my  statement  does  not  ade- 
quately recognize  the  element  of  environment,  for  the  influence  of  the  en- 
vironment is,  of  course,  brought  in  under  the  head  of  stimulus.  There- 
fore, this  term  makes  it  possible  to  recognize  to  the  fullest  degree  all 
environmental  influences  modifying  social  co-ordinations  or  forms  of  asso- 
ciation. As  to  the  relative  felicity  of  Dr.  Davis'  term  "coadaptation"  and 
my  term  "social  co-ordination"  I  would  say  that  I  am  not  particularly 
wedded  to  the  term  "social  co-ordination."  If  the  term  "coadaptation"  is 
a  happier  one  to  express  the  ideas  that  I  have  set  forth  I  am  willing  to  use 
it  and  must  leave  that  to  you  to  decide.  What  Dr.  Davis  says  about  my 
premises  is,  of  course,  entirely  correct,  but  I  would  say  that  these  premises 
are  necessary  common-sense  postulates  and  that  to  question  them  would 
involve  us  in  metaphysics.  As  to  what  he  says  about  my  sociology  not 
applying  to  a  society  in  which  there  is  caste  or  in  which  there  is  a  hard  and 
fast  separation  between  groups  or  classes,  I  would  say  that  I  think  that  it 
can  be  made  to  apply  very  readily  if  we  remember  that  we  are  then  dealing 
with  two  or  more  relatively  separate  and  unified  groups,  and  that  the 
question  then  becomes  a  question  of  the  co-ordination  between  groups  in- 
stead of  a  co-ordination  of  individuals. 

With  most  that  Professor  Hayes  says,  I  think  I  also  agree,  if  I  under- 
stand him,  although  he  seems  to  me  to  lean  toward  a  social  realism  which 
I  cannot  indorse.  Certainly  there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  activity  apart 
from  the  activities  of  individuals,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Hayes 
does  not  sufficiently  take  note  of  the  biological  individual  as  a  relatively 
independent  element  in  all  social  activity  and  function.  I  certainly  see  no 
objection  to  the  term  "social  habit."  If  we  speak  of  social  activities,  then 
persistent  social  activities  may  certainly  well  be  termed  social  habits,  just 
as  persistent  activities  in  the  individual  are  termed  habits.  Moreover  these 
persistent  social  activities  rest  upon  habitual  ways  of  acting  in  the  mass  of 
individuals. 

I  cannot  agree  that  my  paper  does  not  recognize  the  element  of  uncon- 
sciousness in  social  change,  though,  perhaps,  I  have  failed  to  develop  suffi- 
ciently that  thought.  I  distinctly  said,  however,  that  many  of  these  processes 
involved  in  social  change,  the  individual  is  often  unconscious  of.  This 
follows  from  the  fact  that  habit  and  instinct  play  such  a  part,  not  only  in 
maintaining  a  certain  order  in  society,  but  also  in  bringing  about  social 
changes. 

I  must  take  exception,  however,  to  Professor  Kelsejr's  criticism  of  my 
paper.     I  am  surprised  at  Professor  Kelsey's  criticism  of  my  use  of  the 
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term  "instinct"  and  his  questioning  the  instinctive  origin  of  society.  I  spoke 
of  the  instinctive  origin  of  socety;  I  did  not  claim  that  instinct  goes  far  to 
explain  modern  social  organization ;  only  that  it  was  a  proper  psychological 
statement  of  primitive  social  organization.  If  sociologists  are  not  yet  awake 
to  the  importance  of  instinct  in  explaining  social  origins  and  also  as  a  factor 
even  in  present  society,  it  is  high  time  that  they  were  becoming  so.  Professor 
Kelsey  says  that  the  term  instinct  is  no  explanation,  means  nothing.  No  one 
claims  that  it  is  a  final  explanation.  When  we  have  referred  anything  in 
society  to  an  instinct  or  a  native  impulse,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  psycholo- 
gist to  explain  the  origin  of  that  instinct.  If  the  sociologist  must  explain 
everything  to  its  final  terms  then  he  will  land  in  physics  and  even  in  meta- 
physics. The  psychological  sociologist  has  performed  his  task  when  he  has 
traced  any  phenomenon  in  society  back  to  an  original  psychical  element  in 
the  individual.  The  biological  sociologist  may,  of  course,  go  farther.  In 
any  case,  the  sociologist  cannot  reject  the  conception  of  instinct  and  in- 
stinctive reaction  without  rejecting  all  modern  psychology.  Professor  Kel- 
sey*s  position  seems,  therefore,  to  me  to  negative  the  right  of  the  sociologist 
to  explain  processes  in  psychological  terms,  and,  to  my  mind,  that  means 
to  negative  scientific  sociology  itself. 


CHANGES  IN  CENSUS  METHODS  FOR  THE 
CENSUS  OF  1910 


E.  DANA  DURAND 
Director  of  the  Census 


It  would  be  quite  impossible  within  any  reasonable  limits  of 
time  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  methods  which  will  be 
employed  in  taking  the  coming  census.  So  far  as  those  methods 
are  the  same  as  have  hitherto  been  employed,  a  description  of 
them  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  members  of  this  association, 
most  of  whom  are  already  thoroughly  familiar  with  past  cen- 
suses. This  paper  is,  therefore,  confined  substantially  to  the 
differences  between  the  methods  which  are  being  or  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  present  census,  and  those  of  past  censuses. 

We  believe,  of  course,  that  the  changes  which  are  to  be  made 
will  prove  advantageous;  but  one  can  hold  this  opinion  without 
in  any  way  disparaging  the  work  of  prior  censuses.  In  part  the 
changes  proposed  are  necessary  adaptations  to  actual  changes  in 
conditions  of  our  national  life.  Many  of  the  changes,  moreover, 
are  based  on  recommendations  of  former  Census  Directors  or 
of  other  men  whose  experience  at  prior  censuses  has  taught  them 
where  the  defects  lay. 

Those  changes  in  census  methods  which  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  scientific  value  of  the  statistics  may  be  grouped  under 
three  main  heads ;  namely,  those  which  relate  ( i )  to  methods  of 
selecting  those  employees  who  collect  the  statistics;  (2)  to  the 
scope  of  the  inquiries  and  the  forms  of  schedules;  and  (3)  to 
methods  of  analysis  and  interpretation.  Only  as  to  the  first  two 
are  plans  sufficiently  developed  to  permit  any  statement  of  value. 

EXAMINATION   OF  CANIDATES  FOR  APPOINTMENT 

The  value  of  census  work  depends  primarily  upon  the  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  integrity  of  those  who  collect  the  sta- 
tistics in  the  field.  It  is,  at  best,  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure 
competent  persons  to  do  the  census  field-work,  because  of  the 
very  limited  duration  of  the  employment  which  can  be  offered. 
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One  innovation  at  the  present  census  looking  toward  the  selec- 
tion of  more  competent  field  employees  was  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  the  special  agents  who  collect  the  statistics  of 
manufactures,  mines,  and  quarries.  This  examination  was  of  a 
practical  character,  consisting  in  part  of  evidence  r^arding  the 
candidate's  education  and  experience,  and  in  part  of  the  filling- 
out,  from  the  description  of  a  hypothetical  manufacturing  con- 
cern, of  a  schedule  corresponding  to  that  which  the  special  agents 
will  actually  use  in  the  field.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted 
that  we  expect  at  the  present  census  to  specialize  to  some  extent 
the  work  of  the  manufacturing  agents,  confining  one  set  to  one 
class  of  establishments  and  another  set  to  another.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  done  within  reasonable  limits  of  expense  only  in  a 
few  large  industrial  centers.  There  will  also  be  a  more  or  less 
complete  segregation  of  the  work  on  mines  and  quarries  from 
that  on  manufactures.  Even  this  limited  degree  of  specialization 
will,  it  is  believed,  serve  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  field-work 
on  these  subjects. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  undertaking  at  the  present  census 
to  exercise  somewhat  greater  care  in  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  position  of  enumerator  of  population  and  agri- 
culture than  was  exercised  in  1900,  In  that  year  every  candidate 
for  the  position  of  enumerator  was  required  to  take  a  written 
test,  consisting  of  the  filling-out  of  a  sample  population  schedule 
from  a  description  of  a  number  of  typical  families  and  indi- 
viduals. The  form  of  the  test  was  satisfactory,  and  substantially 
the  same  will  be  used  at  the  present  census,  with  the  addition  of 
a  test  on  the  agricultural  schedule  in  rural  districts.  In  1900, 
however,  no  precaution,  other  than  the  candidate's  own  state- 
ment, w^as  taken  to  prevent  him  from  securing  assistance  in 
preparing  his  test  paper.  The  blanks  were  sent  to  the  candidates 
at  their  homes,  and  they  could  fill  them  out  at  their  leisure  with- 
out any  supervision.  At  the  present  census  we  propose  to 
assemble  the  candidates  at  numerous  convenient  places  through- 
out the  country  and  require  them  to  prepare  the  test  paper  in  the 
presence  of  examiners. 

This  examination,  although  open  to  everyone,  is  not  strictly 
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competitive.  There  are  many  important  qualifications  for  an 
enumerator  which  cannot  be  tested  in  this  way,  and  which  the 
supervisors  must  not  only  be  permitted,  but  must  be  directed,  to 
take  into  account  in  selecting  those  whom  they  recommend  to 
the  Director  for  appointment.  Doubtless  some  of  the  supervisors 
will  take  advantage  of  the  discretion  which  is  allowed  them,  to 
prefer  one  candidate  over  another  for  political  or  personal 
reasons.  The  supervisors,  however,  will  be  required  actually  to 
grade  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates,  and  will  be  furnished  a 
guide  by  which  they  can  do  so  rapidly  and  accurately.  Moreover, 
they  will  be  required,  at  the  time  they  make  their  recommenda- 
tions, to  transmit  the  papers  of  all  the  candidates  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  will  review  the  rating  of  the  papers  of  those 
recommended,  and  of  such  others  as  the  Bureau  may  see  fit  to 
examine.  It  is  believed  that  the  result  of  these  requirements  will 
be  that  most  supervisors  will  pay  due  regard  to  the  relative  ex- 
cellence of  the  test  papers  in  making  their  selections. 

GENERAL  CHANGES  IN   SCOPE  OF  ENUMERATORS^   WORK 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  clearly  demonstrated  the 
danger  of  burdening  the  enumerators  and  field  agents  with  too 
much  detail,  and  of  requiring  from  them  the  exercise  of  too  high 
a  degree  of  judgment.  We  have,  therefore,  aimed,  so  far  as  the 
constantly  increasing  complexities  of  American  economic  and 
social  life  would  permit,  to  reduce  the  number  of  schedules  and 
to  simplify  the  schedules  and  the  instructions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  a  few  respects  to  add  to  the 
schedules  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  certain  fundamental  facts 
or  distinctions  which  have  hitherto  been  ignored,  or  which  have 
only  in  recent  years  become  of  importance. 

The  work  of  the  enumerators  has  been  simplified  by  the 
action  of  Congress  itself  in  relieving  them  of  the  schedule  of  vital 
statistics,  which  was  used  in  1900.  The  census  work  regarding 
vital  statistics  is  now  confined,  as  everyone  knows  that  it  should 
be,  to  collecting  and  publishing  the  results  of  the  registration 
systems  of  individual  states  and  cities.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at 
the  census  of  1890  the  enumerators  were  required  to  cover  many 
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subjects  which  were  not  called  for  in  1900;  and  it  follows  that 
the  work  of  the  enumerator  will  be  far  narrower  in  its  scope  in 
19 10  than  it  was  in  1890. 

The  work  of  the  enumerators  at  the  present  census  is,  in  fact, 
in  most  cases  confined  to  the  use  of  three  schedules — ^the  general 
population  schedule,  the  general  farm  schedule,  and  the  schedule 
of  live  stock  not  on  farms  and  ranges,  the  last  named  being  very 
simple  and  of  minor  importance.  In  some  districts  where  the 
number  of  manufacturing  and  mining  establishments  is  too  small 
to  justify  the  employment  of  special  agents,  the  enumerators 
will  also  collect  statistics  for  such  establishments;  and  in  the 
southern  states,  as  more  fully  set  forth  later,  they  will  prob- 
ably use  the  plantation  schedule  in  addition  to  the  general  farm 
schedule. 

CHANGES    IN    POPULATION    SCHEDULE 

Some  important  changes  have  been  made,  in  the  instructions 
for  filling  the  population  schedule,  with  regard  to  the  question 
who  should  and  who  should  not  be  enumerated  in  a  given  locality. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  confronting  enumerators  is  that  of 
determining  the  "usual  place  of  abode,"  which  is,  by  law,  the 
basis  of  the  enumeration.  Much  confusion  could  be  avoided  by 
adopting  the  usual  European  custom  of  enumerating  every  per- 
son where  he  is  actually  present  on  the  census  day,  instead  of 
where  he  "belongs"  or  has  his  usual  home.  It  would  not  be 
feasible  to  describe,  even  in  brief  terms,  the  changes  in  the  in- 
structions on  this  point ;  but  suffice  it  to  say  that,  without  in  any 
way  lengthening  them,  they  have  been,  I  am  convinced,  made 
much  clearer,  and  conform  more  closely  to  the  proper  principles. 

Another  change  regarding  the  population  schedule,  while  in 
a  way  apparently  slight,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  much  value  in 
improving  our  statistics  as  to  families  and  the  fecundity  of 
marriages.  The  schedule  of  1900  asked,  as  to  each  woman,  how 
many  children  she  had  borne  during  her  lifetime  and  how  many 
were  now  living,  but  there  was  no  way  of  telling  how  many 
of  these  children  were  the  fruit  of  a  single  marriage.  The  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  fact  that  the  only  information  regarding  a 
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woman's  marital  relation  was  contained  in  the  entry,  "single," 
"married,"  "widowed,"  or  "divorced,"  together  with  the  number 
of  years  of  her  present  marriage.  The  number  of  children  re- 
ported might  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  single  marriage  or  of  two, 
three,  or  even  more  successive  marriages.  With  a  view  to  secur- 
ing information  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  number 
of  years  of  marriage  and  the  number  of  children,  we  at  first  con- 
templated changing  the  schedule  so  as  to  call  only  for  the  number 
of  children  by  the  present  marriage.  This,  however,  would  have 
cut  out  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  children  of 
women  widowed  or  divorced,  as  well  as  regarding  the  children 
of  those  married  more  than  once.  A  simple  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  finally  devised ;  namely,  to  ascertain,  in  the  case  of  each 
woman  now  in  the  married  state,  whether  it  is  the  first  or  a  subse- 
quent marriage.  It  will  be  possible,  therefore,  to  select  all  women 
now  in  their  first  marriage  relation,  ascertain  the  number  of 
years  of  that  marriage,  and  present  for  such  women  the  number 
of  children  borne  and  the  number  now  living ;  and  these  statistics 
will  relate  to  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  the  population  to 
give  a  correct  view  as  to  the  relation  between  duration  of  mar- 
riage and  number  of  children.  At  the  same  time,  of  course, 
statistics  can  be  presented  showing  the  number  of  children  which 
each  woman  has  borne,  whether  she  be  now  widowed  or  divorced, 
or  whether  married  once  or  more  than  once. 

A  very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  population 
schedule  with  reference  to  the  return  of  occupations.  At  the 
last  census  only  a  single  column  was  devoted  to  the  return  of 
occupations,  and  the  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  designation 
was  not  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  a  close  determination  of  the 
industrial  distribution  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  present  census 
there  are  three  interrogatories  relating  to  occupation;  namely: 
( I )  Trade  or  profession  of,  or  particular  kind  of  work  done  by, 
this  person  (illustrated  by  such  examples  as  spinner,  salesman, 
laborer,  etc.)  ;  (2)  General  nature  of  industry,  business,  or  estab- 
lishment in  which  this  person  works  (illustrated  by  such  examples 
as  cotton  mill,  department  store,  street  work,  etc.)  ;  (3)  Whether 
an  employer,  employee,  or  working  on  own  account. 
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This  change  will  not  only  permit  a  more  precise  definition  of 
occupations,  but  it  will  also  be  possible  to  group  those  gainfully 
occupied  in  two  different  ways :  first,  according  to  the  profession, 
trade,  or  craft  which  they  themselves  pursue ;  and  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  industry  or  business  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Thus,  a  blacksmith  may  be  employed  in  a  village  shop  or  in  a 
railroad  machine-shop  or  in  a  shipyard.  Under  the  old  schedule, 
if  all  blacksmiths  were  reported  as  such,  the  ship-building  in- 
dustry or  the  railroad  business  would  not  be  credited  with  its 
full  number  of  employees;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
blacksmith  were  reported  merely  as  a  railroad-shop  worker  or  a 
shipyard  worker,  the  total  number  pursuing  this  particular  craft 
was  not  shown.  The  new  question  distinguishing  employers 
from  employees  and  from  those  working  on  their  own  account, 
although  it  involves  some  difficulties  and  will  probably  not  result 
in  strictly  accurate  returns  in  certain  cases,  will  nevertheless 
throw  much-needed  light  upon  the  actual  industrial  status  of  the 
people  of  the  country. 

In  this  connection  also,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  changes 
in  the  instructions  with  regard  to  reporting  the  gainful  occupa- 
tions of  children.  The  widespread  agitation  as  to  child  labor 
makes  it  desirable  that  the  statistics  on  this  subject  should  be 
placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  has  been  done  in  past  cen- 
suses. Important  as  it  is  that  the  abuses  of  child  labor  should  be 
done  away  with,  it  is  nevertheless  essential  that  the  extent  of  child 
labor  in  this  country  should  not  be  exaggerated.  The  danger  of 
such  exaggeration  arises  principally  in  connection  with  those 
children  who  work  for  their  own  parents.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers,  are  employed  more  or  less  of  the  time  outside 
of  school  hours  and  during  school  vacations  in  assisting  their 
parents  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop  or  store,  or  in  housework.  To 
distinguish  between  those  whose  employment  in  such  a  way  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  reporting  them  as  having  a  gain- 
ful occupation,  and  those  whose  work  is  too  unimportant  or 
discontinuous  to  justify  classifying  them  as  gainful  workers,  is 
very  difficult.    It  seemed  desirable  to  adopt  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
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rule  and  to  instruct  enumerators  to  report  children  who  work  for 
their  parents  as  gainfully  occupied  only  in  case  they  work  for  at 
least  half  of  the  year.  This  instruction  may  possibly  result  in 
reducing-  the  number  of  children  reported  as  gainfully  occupied, 
though  this  is  by  no  means  certain ;  but  it  seems  far  better  to  have 
a  definite  basis  for  classification  than  to  leave  it,  under  vague 
instructions,  to  the  variable  judgment  of  enumerators. 

I  may  also  note  that  in  the  case  of  children  who  work  for 
their  parents  on  farms,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  common  form 
of  child  labor,  we  will  instruct  the  enumerators  to  designate  them 
as  "farm  laborers,  home  farm,"  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  who  work  for  other  employers,  who  will  be  designated 
as  "working  out." 

The  last  change  in  the  population  schedule  which  calls  for 
mention  is  the  insertion  of  the  question,  as  required  by  the  new 
Census  Act:  "Whether  out  of  work  on  April  15,  1910."  This 
new  question  is  in  addition  to  the  question,  "Number  of  weeks 
out  of  work  during  the  preceding  year,"  which  corresponds  to 
the  old  question,  "Number  of  months  unemployed,"  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  "out  of  work"  for  "unemployed"  being 
designed  to  emphasize  what  we  consider  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  any  very  considerable  degree 
of  accuracy  will  be  secured  in  the  replies  to  either  of  these  ques- 
tions, as  it  is  obviously  difficult  to  define  the  phrase  "out  of 
work."  Our  instructions  are  that  persons  are  to  be  reported  as 
out  of  work  only  where  they  want  work  and  cannot  find  it,  and 
that  persons  who  are  sick,  on  strike,  or  voluntarily  idle  are  not 
to  be  reported  as  out  of  work.  Of  course,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  also  how  many  working  people  are  out  on  strike  at  the 
time  of  the  census,  or  how  long  they  were  out  of  employment 
because  of  strikes  during  1909.  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  to 
have  some  information  as  to  the  loss  of  earning  power  through 
sickness.  To  combine,  however,  all  forms  of  unemployment  in 
one  return,  without  distinguishing  the  causes,  which  would  be 
impracticable,  would  obscure  the  answer  to  the  question  which, 
after  all,  interests  the  greatest  number  of  people;  namely,  how 
far  work  is  lacking  for  those  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHEDULE 

The  schedule  of  agriculture  looks  somewhat  appalling  to  the 
uninitiated,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  fully  initiated.  Its  many 
questions  are,  however,  due  to  the  complexity  of  American  agri- 
culture; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  considerable  condensa- 
tion could  be  made  without  sacrificing  important  information. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Census 
Bureau  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure  to  elaborate  the  schedule  still 
further.  Experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example, 
interested  in  noting  the  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  their  adaptation  to  local  conditions,  constantly  urge  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  items ;  associations  of  live-stock  breed- 
ers call  for  more  detail  regarding  farm  animals;  fruit-growers 
for  more  detail  regarding  fruits,  etc.  The  best  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  is  to  classify  the  questions  more  systematically 
under  large  groups,  with  conspicuous  headings,  and  to  simplify 
the  phraseology  and  the  instructions  regarding  them.  The  classi- 
fication into  groups  will  enable  the  enumerator  in  many  cases  to 
pass  over  a  number  of  the  groups  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
agricultural  conditions  in  his  section  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  change  planned  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
sus of  agriculture  relates  particularly  to  the  conditions  in  the 
southern  states.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  southern  states  is  held 
in  large  plantations,  but  is  operated,  principally  by  negroes,  in 
small  tracts  under  a  lease  system.  At  the  census  of  1900  the  only 
unit  recognized  was  the  so-called  "farm,"  and  the  land  operated 
by  each  tenant  was  treated  as  a  separate  farm.  In  other  words, 
no  recognition  was  given  to  the  plantation  as  an  agricultural  unit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many,  though  not  all,  of  the  southern  planta- 
tions are  actual  economic  units,  and  the  tenants  who  work  on 
them  are  practically  farm  laborers  employed  by  the  plantation 
owner,  although  each  is  assigned  a  definite  portion  of  land  and  is 
compensated  by  a  share  of  the  crop  instead  of  by  cash  wages. 
On  many  plantations  the  tenants  own  no  farm  animals  or  farm 
implements,  and  work  quite  as  much  under  the  direction  of  the 
plantation-owner  as  hired  farm  hands  in  the  North  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  farm-owner.     There  are,  however,  many 
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Other  cases  in  which  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land,  sometimes  still 
called  a  plantation,  has  divided  it  up  into  what  may  properly  be 
called  separate  farms,  which  are  leased  out  to  tenants  who  furnish 
their  own  farm  animals  and  implements  and  who  work  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  in  independence  of  any  control  by  the  owner  of 
the  land.  In  these  cases  it  is  proper  enough  to  regard  the  tenant 
farm  as  the  agricultural  unit ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  other  type  of 
plantations  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  plantation  as  the  unit, 
at  least  for  certain  purposes.  To  liken  the  negro  "cropper"  of 
the  South  on  his  bit  of  land  to  the  independent  farmer  operating 
a  rented  farm  in  the  North  is  entirely  to  obscure  the  true  agri- 
cultural, economic,  and  social  conditions.  It  attributes  to  negro 
farm  laborers  an  independence  which  many  of  them  have,  un- 
fortunately, not  as  yet  attained.  Moreover,  at  the  census  of  1900 
much  duplication  of  land  and  of  crops  occurred  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  one  enumerator  would  return  the  entire  plantation  of  a 
given  owner  while  another  enumerator  would  return  the  same 
land  on  the  schedules  for  the  several  tenants,  and  it  required  much 
work  in  the  office  to  eliminate  these  duplications. 

It  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  will  be  attacked  at  the  present 
census  by  preparing  a  special  schedule  to  be  filled  by  the  planta- 
tion owner  or  his  manager,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining 
separate  schedules  for  the  individual  tenants.  These  two  sets 
of  schedules  will  be  so  adjusted  to  each  other  as  to  make  it  com- 
paratively easy  to  eliminate  duplications.  The  attempt  will  be 
made  also  to  distinguish  as  clearly  as  possible  between  those 
cases  where  the  negro  tenant  is  practically  a  farm  laborer  super- 
vised by  the  plantation-owner,  and  those  cases  where  he  is  largely 
or  wholly  independent  of  such  control  and  supervision.  An 
approximately  correct  distinction  of  this  character  can  appar- 
ently be  made,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  data,  from  the  form 
of  the  rental  contract  itself.  It  appears  that  ordinarily,  where 
the  tenant  pays  half  of  the  crop  as  his  rental,  he  is  practically  a 
farm  laborer  under  supervision;  while  usually  those  tenants  are 
practically  independent  who  pay  as  rent  either  a  given  amount  of 
cash  or  of  cotton,  or  a  share  less  than  one-half  (one-fourth  the 
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cotton  and  one-third  the  com  being  a  common  arrangement  of 
this  character). 

Another  important  change  in  the  farm  schedule  is  designed  to 
enable  the  Census  Bureau  as  nearly  as  possible  to  eliminate  dupli- 
cations in  the  value  of  farm  products.  It  is  practically  useless, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  farmers  do  not  keep  accurate  book- 
keeping accounts,  to  ask  the  farmer  directly  what  is  the  total  net 
value  of  his  product  for  the  year.  The  only  practicable  way  is  to 
ask  him  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  crop  or  product  which  he 
has  raised.  The  farmer  who  raises  a  given  number  of  bushels 
of  corn  and  tons  of  hay  and  feeds  them  all  or  in  part  to  his  own 
live  stock  will,  therefore,  duplicate  in  so  far  the  value  of  his 
products,  reporting  both  the  value  of  the  corn  and  hay  and  the 
value  of  the  live  stock  sold  or  slaughtered.  At  the  census  of 
1900  the  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  this  duplication  in  some 
measure  by  asking  as  one  question  the  value  of  all  products  of 
the  farm  enumerated  which  had  been  fed  on  that  farm  to  ani- 
mals or  poultry.  This  value  was  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the 
gross  values  of  the  several  individual  products  to  give  the  net 
value.  This  plan  involved  the  obvious  difficulty  that  the  farmer 
had  in  most  cases  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  quantity  or  value 
of  his  products  which  he  had  fed  to  his  own  live  stock.  Moreover, 
even  this  deduction  did  not  give  the  true  net  value  of  the  farmer's 
product,  for  it  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  he  might  have 
purchased  feed  from  other  farmers  for  his  live  stock. 

At  the  present  census,  in  order  to  permit  the  elimination  of 
these  duplications,  we  shall  ask,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount 
spent  by  the  farmer  for  hay,  grain,  and  other  produce  (not  raised 
on  his  own  farm)  for  use  as  feed  for  domestic  animals  and 
poultry,  and  also  the  amount  spent  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
animals.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  asking  directly  what 
products  raised  by  the  farmer  himself  were  fed  to  his  live  stock 
and  poultry,  we  shall  ask  the  quantity  and  value  of  his  sales  of 
products  adapted  to  feed  of  stock,  such  as  com,  oats,  hay,  and 
the  like,  the  difference  between  the  quantity  sold  and  the  quantity 
produced,  which  is  also  asked,  representing  substantially  the 
amount  consumed  on  the  farm.    In  the  case  of  those  crops,  such 
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as  wheat,  which  are  not  adapted  for  feeding  to  animals,  we  shall 
ask  simply  the  quantity  produced  and  its  value,  and  treat  the 
entire  amount  as  a  direct  net  product  of  the  farm.  By  adding, 
therefore,  the  value  of  those  crops  which  are  produced  exclusively 
for  sale,  the  value  of  animals  sold  and  slaughtered,  and  the  value 
of  the  sales  of  such  crops  as  are  adapted  for  the  feed  of  animals, 
and  deducting  from  this  total  the  value  of  feed  and  animals  pur- 
chased, the  net  value  of  the  product  of  the  farm  is  secured. 
These  changes  involve  additional  questions  on  the  schedule,  but 
they  are  absolutely  essential  to  getting  the  true  net  value  of  the 
product. 

Another  change  of  some  importance  in  the  farm  schedule 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  woodland  on 
farms,  and  to  distinguish  pasture  land  of  different  classes.  At 
the  census  of  1900  the  only  distinction  made  as  to  the  types  of 
land  was  that  between  improved  and  unimproved  land.  At  the 
present  census  we  shall,  in  one  inquiry,  distinguish  ( i )  improved 
land;  (2)  woodland  whose  principal  value  is  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts; and  (3)  all  other  unimproved  land;  and  shall  in  another 
inquiry  ask  regarding  pasture  land,  distinguishing  it  into  three 
classes :  ( i )  woodland  pasture  containing  more  or  less  scattered 
timber  but  not  properly  classified  as  woodland;  (2)  improved 
land  in  pasture;  and  (3)  all  other  pasture  land.  Those  inter- 
ested in  forestry,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  grazing 
industry,  consider  these  changes  essential  to  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  farm  lands  of  the  country. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING  SCHEDULES 

It  is  possible  to  get  more  accurate  returns  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  than  of  agriculture,  because  most  manufacturers 
keep  book  accounts.  The  same  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of 
mining.  We  shall  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  special  agents 
who  collect  statistics  of  manufactures  and  mines  the  necessity  of 
securing  actual  bookkeeping  figures  wherever  they  exist.  With 
a  view  to  making  this  possible  within  the  available  limits  of  time, 
we  have  very  materially  reduced  the  inquiries  in  the  manufactures 
schedule.    The  number  of  inquiries  eliminated  is  small,  but  those 
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eliminated  are  the  ones  which  it  required  the  most  time  to  answer 
correctly  from  the  books.  The  fact  is  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  ordinary  special  agent,  at  the  censuses  of  1900  and 
1905,  to  fill  the  schedules  completely  from  actual  bookkeeping 
figures  within  the  limit  of  time  which  he  was  allowed.  He  was 
practically  forced  to  resort  to  estimates  with  respect  to  certain  of 
the  questions,  and  this  naturally  tempted  him  to  accept  estimates 
for  other  questions  which  could  have  been  more  readily  answered 
from  actual  bookkeeping  data. 

These  condensations  in  the  manufactures  schedule  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  following  three  respects : 

I.  At  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  the  schedule  called  for 
the  average  number  of  men,  the  average  number  of  women, 
and  the  average  number  of  children  under  16  employed  during 
each  month  of  the  year.  In  the  office  these  monthly  averages 
were  combined  to  give  the  annual  average.  Inasmuch  as  pay- 
rolls do  not  distinguish  age  and  do  not  in  all  cases  distinguish 
sex,  the  mere  segregation  by  age  and  sex  involved  great  difficulty 
and  practically  necessitated  estimates.  Moreover,  to  obtain  the 
average  number  of  employees  in  any  single  month  would  have 
required  the  examination  of  all  the  pay-rolls  for  that  month, 
giving  regard  to  the  number  of  days  on  which  each  person  was 
employed,  and  adjusting  the  cases  where  a  single  pay-roll  ex- 
tended from  one  month  into  another.  All  this  was  quite  im- 
possible in  any  reasonable  length  of  time.  At  the  present  census 
we  are  asking  for  the  distinction  between  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren only  for  one  single  date  in  the  year.  The  distribution  as 
between  men,  women,  and  children  for  that  date  will  be  assumed, 
as  it  safely  can,  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  distribution  for  the 
year  as  a  whole.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  annual  average 
number  of  employees  of  all  classes  combined,  we  ask,  not  the 
average  number  for  each  month,  but  the  number  employed  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month.  The  average  for  these  twelve 
days  will  give  substantially  the  same  result  as  an  average  calcu- 
lated from  twelve  monthly  averages ;  and  the  data  can  be  obtained 
from  the  actual  pay-rolls  in  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time 
which  would  have  been  required  to  calculate  monthly  averages. 
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2.  We  have  eliminated  entirely  the  question  calling  for  -the 
number  of  employees  classified  according  to  their  rates  of  wages 
or  earnings.  This  was  done  with  much  regret,  for  correct  in- 
formation showing  how  many  employees  in  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  or  in  a  given  state,  or  in  a  given  industry,  obtain  specified 
rates  of  wages  would  be  the  most  valuable  possible  form  of 
wage-statistics.  We  were  forced  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  getting  this  information 
correctly  from  actual  pay-rolls  would  be  prohibitive  in  view  of 
our  limited  appropriations.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
at  prior  censuses  the  information  in  most  cases  was  not  taken 
from  actual  records,  but  was  based  on  more  or  less  inaccurate 
estimates  of  the  operator  of  the  factory. 

3.  At  the  censuses  of  1900  and  1905  the  schedule  called  for 
a  distinction  between  those  materials  consimied  which  were 
strictly  raw  materials  and  those  which  were  partly  manufactured. 
This  distinction  was  intended  to  permit  the  calculation  of  the 
so-called  net  value  of  manufactures  by  deducting  from  the  gross 
combined  value  of  the  product  of  manufacturing  establishments 
the  value  of  those  materials  which  represented  the  product  of 
some  other  manufacturing  establishment.  As  was  pointed  out 
in  the  text  of  the  report  of  1900,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  use  of  this  system  of  eliminating  duplications  except  with 
regard  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  When  applied  to  individual 
states  or  cities  or  to  individual  industries,  it  loses  all  significance. 
The  books  of  manufacturing  establishments  ordinarily  do  not 
directly  segregate  the  cost  of  raw  materials  proper  from  that  of 
partly  manufactured  materials,  and  the  special  agent  was  in  most 
cases  forced  either  to  accept  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  two 
classes  of  materials  or  to  work  through  a  maze  of  details  of 
separate  purchases  in  order  to  segregate  the  one  class  from  the 
other.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  value  of  the  information 
secured  did  not  justify  the  encouragement  of  the  practice  of 
making  estimates,  which  was  bound  to  extend  from  the  separate 
classes  of  materials  to  the  totals.  At  the  present  census,  there- 
fore, the  only  distinction  which  is  made  with  respect  to  raw 
materials  is  that  between  fuel  and  other  kinds  of  materials.    It 
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seems  to  us  that  the  fairest  measure  of  the  contribution  that 
manufactures  make  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  fairest 
comparison  between  different  states  or  localities  and  different 
industries  with  respect  to  their  significance  in  manufacturing, 
are  secured,  not  by  deducting  from  the  gross  value  of  the  product 
the  value  of  partly  finished  materials,  but  by  deducting  the  value 
of  all  materials.  We  propose  to  show  this  net  value  of  product 
generally  throughout  the  presentation  of  the  statistics,  in  addition 
to  the  gross  value. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  the  general  mining  schedule  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  manufactures  schedule.  The  special  schedules 
for  leading  individual  manufacturing  and  mining  industries  have 
also,  in  most  cases,  been  materially  condensed  and  simplified. 

METHOD  OF  PRESENTING  STATISTICS 

It  would  be  inappropriate  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  the 
exceedingly  tentative  plans  which  we  have  in  mind  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  tabulating  and  publishing  the  statistics  of  the  cen- 
sus of  19 10.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  desir- 
able that  the  statistics  should  be  published  in  a  larger  number  of 
small  volumes  instead  of  a  small  number  of  very  bulky  volumes. 
It  will  perhaps  be  possible  to  separate  the  text  and  analytical  tables 
from  the  general  and  detailed  tables,  and  also  to  a  greater  extent 
to  publish  the  material  regarding  separate  subjects  in  separate 
volumes.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  present  an  analysis  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  families,  which  was  not  done  at  the  census  of  1900, 
and  in  certain  other  directions  to  present  and  discuss  the  statis- 
tics more  fully  than  was  done  at  that  time. 
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This  anniversary  season,  when  nine  organizations  engaged  in 
studying  diverse  aspects  of  man's  social  Hfe  are  gathered  at  the 
metropoHs  of  America  for  fraternal  co-operation  and  mutual 
inspiration,  naturally  invites  attention  to  the  field  and  the  outlook 
of  the  several  societies.  Statistics  as  a  subject,  however,  is 
larger  and  more  impersonal  than  the  association  created  to 
develop  it  and  thus  a  better  theme  for  our  annual  reunion. 

But  why  American  statistics?  Because  statistics,  like  history 
and  unlike  economics  or  sociology,  invites  or  demands  a  national 
rather  than  an  international  or  universal  treatment.  Statistics  is 
connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  state,  not  merely  by 
derivation  of  the  word  and  history  of  the  thing,  but  also  by  a 
rigid  necessity.  The  original  statistical  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  by  private  agencies  are  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  those  which  have  been  organized  by  government.  In  this 
field  the  aim  of  private  citizens  must  be  almost  confined  to  a 
further  interpretation  and  utilization  of  official  returns  with  due 
regard  to  the  probable  error  of  the  figures.  The  outlook  for 
statistics,  then,  depends  mainly  upon  the  attitude  of  government 
toward  the  subject. 

The  first  branch  of  statistical  work  to  develop  in  the  modern 
world  was  the  statistics  of  deaths.  A  little  later  came  that  of 
births  and  of  marriages.  This  branch  of  statistics,  which  in 
English  is  usually  known  as  vital  statistics  but  in  France  and 
other  countries  is  more  often  termed  demography,  was  established 
as  a  national  system  in  England  and  Wales  in  1837,  and,  although 
the  historical  connection  has  not  been  traced,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  the  English  registration  system  in  1837 
was  an  important  influence  leading  to  the  organization  of  this 
society  in  1839,  twenty-six  years  before  any  other  of  the  associa- 
tions with  which  we  meet  today  was  founded,  and  to  the  center- 
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ing  of  its  interest  from  the  start  upon  vital  statistics.  The  origin 
of  our  society  at  the  capital  of  New  England  is  another  evidence 
of  the  connection  I  am  suggesting,  for  New  England  during 
more  than  half  a  century  and  until  recent  years  has  been  the 
main  American  nursery  of  vital  statistics.  Demography  is  the 
oldest  branch  of  statistics;  it  has  developed  to  a  comparatively 
exact  and  scientific  system;  its  methods  have  been  subjected  to 
long  and  searching  criticism;  its  results  are  more  unquestionable, 
if  not  more  important,  than  those  reached  in  any  other  branch. 
Hence  it  is  the  natural  and  appropriate  gateway  through  which 
to  approach  the  larger  field,  and  the  theme  may  be  narrowed  for 
the  present  to  the  outlook  for  American  vital  statistics. 

The  influence  of  the  frontier  as  a  capital  fact,  perhaps  the 
capital  fact,  in  our  national  history  is  now  recognized  and 
accepted.  The  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles  to  securing  regis- 
tration, even  of  deaths  and  much  more  of  births  and  of  mar- 
riages, in  a  population  living  under  frontier  conditions,  or  even 
in  the  settlements  thinly  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  east  of  the  frontier,  have  prevented  the 
rise  of  an  effective  American  demand  for  good  systems  of  regis- 
tration. This  is  illustrated  by  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  ances- 
try of  the  most  distinguished  American  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  biographers  tell  us,  "There  are  hundreds 
of  families  in  the  West  bearing  historic  names  and  probably 
descended  from  well-known  houses  in  the  older  states  or  in  Eng- 
land which,  by  passing  through  one  or  two  generations  of 
ancestors  who  could  not  read  or  write,  have  lost  their  continuity 
with  the  past  as  effectually  as  if  a  deluge  had  intervened."^  The 
limitations  suggested  by  this  quotation  have  been  even  more 
effective  as  a  bar  to  the  development  of  public  records  of  deaths, 
births,  or  marriages.  Canada  and  South  Africa  likewise  have 
had  little  success  in  transplanting  vital  statistics  from  the  mother 
country  to  the  colony,  and  if  the  experience  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  has  been  different,  this  must  be  ascribed  in  the 
main  to  the  massing  of  the  population  of  those  colonies  in  large 
cities.    We  may  even  ask  what  evidence  there  is  that  the  regis- 

*  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  I,  i. 
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tration  records  for  the  rural  population  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  entirely  complete  and  accurate. 

But  the  frontier  has  exerted  a  more  subtle  and  pervasive 
influence  in  checking  the  development  of  American  statistics.  It 
has  been  productive  of  an  individualism  which  asks  only  to  be 
let  alone,  which  favors  a  minimum  of  governmental  investigation 
or  regulation,  and  which  is  impatient  of  official  interference. 
Have  not  this  individualism  and  self-sufficiency  been  obstacles  to 
the  growth  of  that  co-operative  action  and  social  control  needed 
for  the  effective  government  of  a  city?  If  so,  our  imperfect 
success  thus  far  in  city  government  may  be  the  obverse  of  our 
great  success  in  developing  and  pushing  westward  the  frontier 
under  the  practice  of  laissez  faire. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  frontier  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
a  factor  in  American  civilization.  It  was  prophesied  that  "with 
the  passing  of  the  free  lands  a  vast  extension  of  the  social  tend- 
ency may  be  expected  in  America,"^  and  the  prophecy  has  come 
true.  The  part  of  this  movement  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned is  its  influence  upon  the  progress  and  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can demography.  Probably  the  present  generation  has  seen  a 
more  rapid  advance  in  vital  statistics  than  any  preceding  one.  A 
survey  of  the  progress  will  establish  this  assertion  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

In  1880  records  of  deaths  based  on  an  effective  system  were 
obtained  from  about  one-sixth  of  the  population;  in  1909  they 
were  obtained  from  fully  five-ninths.  If  the  extension  during  the 
next  generation  shall  be  equally  rapid,  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  will  see  an  effective  system  established  in  every 
state.  There  is  ground  for  being  even  more  sanguine,  for  believ- 
ing that  the  movement,  far  from  being  retarded,  will  accelerate. 
Each  state  added  to  the  registration,  area  reinforces  the  pressure 
already  exerted  upon  the  remainder  by  the  recommendation  of 
Congress,  the  tactful  but  persistent  urgency  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  the  example  of  the  eighteen  states  already  included.  And  in 
fact,  the  extension  of  the  registration  area  during  the  last  four 
years  has  been  greater  than  during  any  preceding  decade. 

*  F.  J.  Turner,   The  Frontier  in  American  History. 
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The  registration  of  hirths  is  not  yet  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
and,  until  the  system  of  recording  deaths  had  been  developed  in 
many  cities  and  states,  the  federal  government  delayed  to  act 
under  the  discretionary  power  given  it  by  Congress  and  begin  a 
campaign  for  the  registration  of  births,  I  understand  that  the 
preliminary  steps  in  this  direction  are  now  being  taken. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  main  influence  at  work  in  develop- 
ing the  registration  of  deaths  has  been  the  stimulus  and  guidance 
furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau  and  in  support  of  this  view  is 
the  seemingly  stagnant  condition  of  birth  statistics  while  death 
records  have  been  extending.  But  with  that  opinion  I  cannot 
agree.  Birth  statistics  have  not  failed  to  develop;  on  the  contrary 
a  careful  examination,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  made  and  as 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  would  certainly  show 
that  the  births  which  now  escape  registration  are  relativ^y  much 
fewer  than  they  were  in  1880.  For  example,  Maine,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and  Cali- 
fornia, embracing  about  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  had  no  state  records  of  births  in  1880  and  have  them  at 
the  present  time.  No  doubt  some  cities  in  these  states,  like  New 
York  City,  had  birth  records  after  a  fashion  as  early  as  1880, 
yet  even  those  have  since  become  far  more  nearly  complete.  It 
was  not  until  1891  that  the  annual  number  of  recorded  births  in 
this  city  exceeded  the  number  of  deaths. 

Regarding  the  statistics  of  marriages  we  have  fuller  and  more 
conclusive  evidence.  The  federal  government  has  made  two 
inquiries  into  this  subject.  In  1889  when  the  first  report  was 
published  less  than  one-half  of  the  states  had  any  provision  for 
state  registration  of  marriages  and  in  many  of  these  the  records 
were  most  unsatisfactory.  In  many  other  states  marriages  were 
recorded  in  each  county  but  for  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  did  any  such  records  exist,  either  at  the  county  seat  or 
at  the  state  capital.  At  the  present  time  marriage  records  exist 
in  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  counties,  and  three-fifths  of 
those  which  lack  them  are  in  South  Carolina,  the  one  state  not 
requiring  a  marriage  license  and  making  no  record  of  a  marriage. 
Apparently  the  extension  of  the  registration  of  marriages,  a 
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field  in  which  the  federal  government  has  exerted  almost  no 
influence,  has  been  as  great  as  the  extension  of  the  registration 
of  deaths. 

Regarding  divorce  it  need  only  be  said  that  this  is  the  one 
branch  of  vital  statistics  in  which  the  United  States  has  made 
contributions  of  capital  importance,  when  judged  by  international 
standards.  The  most  important  sources  of  statistical  information 
about  divorce  throughout  the  world  are  the  two  reports  of  the 
federal  government  covering  together  the  forty  years  between 
1867  and  1906. 

The  outlook  for  American  vital  statistics  then  appears  hope- 
ful. The  next  generation  may  and  should  do  much  to  elevate  it 
to  the  level  of  the  best  work  done  in  older  and  more  densely 
settled  countries. 

The  recent  rapid  development  of  the  public  health  movement 
has  reinforced  the  demand  for  competent  demographers  and  so 
for  an  adequate  training  in  vital  statistics.  Our  states  and  cities 
might  do  much  more  for  public  health  than  they  are  doing  if 
they  could  find  more  readily  men  able  to  show  statistically  the 
need  for  and  the  success  of  remedial  measures.  The  medical 
schools  to  which  we  naturally  look  give  little,  if  any,  training 
in  demography  and  cannot,  because  their  curricula  are  badly 
overcrowded.  A  suggestion  may  be  found  in  British  experience. 
In  that  country  a  degree  of  B.S.  in  public  health,  or  a  diploma  in 
public  health,  is  given  to  a  doctor  who  pursues  after  graduation  a 
prescribed  course  in  public  health,  including  vital  statistics.  This 
example  could  be  followed  by  our  medical  schools  only  if  the 
position  of  health  officer  or  registrar  were  to  be  filled  by  the 
best-qualified  person,  whatever  his  residence  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment, and  carried  a  salary  on  which  the  appointee  could  live. 

It  would  be  possible  to  review  the  other  important  branches  of 
American  statistical  work  and  to  show  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
of  them  interest  has  been  growing  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  development  of  demands  for  an  effective  and  detailed  super- 
vision of  public-service  corporations,  for  a  dispassionate  and 
expert  investigation  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions 
with  which  a  federal  tariff  law  has  to  deal,  for  carefully  planned 
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budgets,  federal,  state,  and  municipal,  may  be  mentioned  merely 
as  examples  of  other  directions  in  which  the  call  for  better  sta- 
tistics is  now  imperative.  To  develop  that  argument  this  after- 
noon would  require  too  much  time.  Allow  me,  then,  if  you 
please,  to  assume  that  such  a  growth  has  occurred,  is  likely  to 
continue,  and  deserves  encouragement  and  support. 

How,  then,  may  it  be  expedited?  If  American  statistics  are 
to  progress  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past, 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  larger  number  of  men  qualified  by 
nature  and  training  for  a  statistical  career.  Many  of  those  now 
engaged  in  it  have  obtained  all  their  knowledge  in  the  office. 
Some  have  been  drafted  in  from  other  occupations;  others  have 
risen  through  the  successive  grades  of  the  service;  few  knew 
anything  of  statistics  before  their  appointment  to  a  statistical 
position. 

The  work  of  a  statistician  is  not  yet  established  in  this  country 
as  a  profession  and  hardly  as  a  career.  Evidence  of  this  may  be 
drawn  from  the  position  of  Superintendent  or  Director  of  the 
Census,  no  doubt  our  most  conspicuous  statistical  office.  Since 
1850  there  have  been  eight  superintendents  or  directors,  the  aver- 
age length  of  whose  service  has  been  four  and  one-half  years. 
I  have  compared  the  careers  of  the  seven  persons  most  conspicu- 
ously identified  with  recent  census  work  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Prussia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  their  official  life  and  their  work  in  statistics  was  twenty- 
six  years,  nearly  six  times  that  in  this  country.  The  most  notable 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  official  lifetime  of  an  American 
statistician  is  very  short  is  in  the  career  of  our  late  honored 
president,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  was  in  the  harness  at  Boston 
or  Washington  for  thirty-two  years.  Vires  adquirit  eundo.  May 
there  be  many  such  instances  in  the  years  before  us! 

How  should  statisticians  be  trained?  Some  say  the  office  is 
the  only  good  training  school ;  others  demand  a  preliminary  course 
of  study  at  an  educational  institution.  No  doubt  each  method 
can  produce  good  men,  but  the  best  results  in  most  cases  are 
secured  by  a  combination  of  the  two  sorts  of  training. 

There  are  parts  of  statistics  which  can  be  taught  in  a  univer- 
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sity  far  better  than  in  an  office.  Such  are  its  history  and  theory, 
the  presentation  of  its  main  results  as  a  coherent  system  of  facts 
and  principles,  the  comparison  and  criticism  of  methods  and 
possibly  in  some  cases  the  interpretation  of  conclusions. 

There  is  another  and  less  obvious  aid  derived  from  the  acade- 
mic teaching  of  statistics.  An  office  with  a  large  clerical  force  is 
seldom  so  organized  as  to  enable  its  heads  to  select  quickly  and 
accurately  the  clerks  who  best  deserve  promotion  to  responsible 
positions.  Most  new  clerks  are  assigned  duties  of  a  routine  char- 
acter which  do  not  quickly  reveal  a  man's  quality.  It  is  one  im- 
portant function  of  a  university  to  evaluate  its  students,  not 
merely  or  mainly  by  the  crude  test  of  marks,  but  rather  by  devel- 
oping in  the  teachers  a  sympathetic  and  yet  critical  estimate  of 
each  student's  power  and  promise.  This  estimate  helps  to  direct 
into  the  statistical  field  some  who  have  a  native  capacity  for  and 
interest  in  it  and  helps  also  to  hasten  the  passage  of  such  students 
through  the  deadening  early  stages  of  office  life. 

During  the  last  few  years,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the 
public  appreciation  and  demand  for  trained  statisticians,  there  has 
been  little  addition  to  the  amount  or  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  statistical  education.  If  the  fact  were  otherwise,  we  might 
feel  much  more  confident  of  the  outlook  for  statistics.  In  my 
judgment  the  colleges  and  universities  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  popular  readjustment.  No  doubt  the  short  supply  of  trained 
men  has  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  rapid  development  of  statis- 
tical work  has  been  the  lack  of  any  national  statistical  center,  such 
as  each  great  European  country  possesses  at  its  capital.  Years 
ago  that  position  belonged  probably  to  Boston;  now  it  does  not. 
If  federal  work  in  statistics  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  done  of 
recent  years,  Washington  will  soon  take,  if  indeed  it  has  not 
already  taken,  the  leading  place.  Whether  or  not  our  develop- 
ment shall  make  any  one  place,  like  Washington  or  New  York, 
pre-eminent  in  the  variety,  importance,  and  quality  of  its  statis- 
tical work,  there  is  surely  need  for  continuing  the  education  of 
statisticians  in  official  life  by  providing  a  forum  where  they  may 
meet  and  by  mutual  conference  and  friendly  criticism  may  con- 
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tribute  to  the  progress  of  each  other's  work.  European  experi- 
ence has  found  the  great  advantage  of  such  conferences  and 
since  1853,  when  the  first  international  statistical  congress  assem- 
bled at  Brussels,  the  number  and  variety  of  such  meetings  have 
slowly  increased,  barring  the  slight  check  after  the  war  of  1870- 
71.  In  the  variety  of  its  conditions  and  its  problems  this  country 
is  almost  continental,  and  periodic  conferences  of  statisticians 
within  its  limits  are  needed  now  and  the  need  is  likely  to  become 
imperative.  How  the  need  shall  be  met  and  whether  this  associa- 
tion finds  in  it  any  duty  and  opportunity  are  questions  I  submit 
to  its  consideration. 

Closely  correlated  with  this  but  perhaps  even  stronger  is  the 
need  for  a  center  at  which  the  producers  and  the  critical  consum- 
ers of  statistics  may  meet  and  fraternize.  There  has  long  been 
some  danger  that  these  two  groups  would  not  work  harmoniously 
in  the  common  interest.  Probably  most  of  us  have  seen  instances 
of  the  kind.  While  the  danger  is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  or 
more  ago,  yet  so  long  as  the  two  groups  keep  at  arm's  length  and 
fail  to  exchange  experiences  and  opinions,  the  danger  may  revive, 
either  with  groups  or  with  individuals.  Here  too  may  be  a  field 
for  this  association. 

Our  society  is  now  seventy  years  of  age  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  it  is,  I  believe,  the  oldest 
statistical  organization  in  the  world.  The  subjects  with  which 
it  is  especially  concerned  have  developed  but  slowly  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  conditions  which  are  fast  disappearing.  Never 
have  the  growth  of  interest  in  statistics  and  the  demand  for 
thorough  and  dispassionate  statistical  analysis  and  interpretation 
been  so  rapid.  The  most  imperative  need  is  for  the  recognition 
of  statistics  as  a  career  or  profession  and  for  facilities  whereby  it 
may  be  adequately  taught  and  effectively  acquired.  Notwith- 
standing this  reservation,  the  outlook  for  American  statistics  is 
bright  and  encouraging. 
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The  study  of  Homeric  religion  cannot  well  be  disassociated 
from  the  study  of  Homeric  society  in  general.  Scarcely  another 
factor  in  societal  life  is  so  all-pervasive  in  its  influence  as  is  the 
system  of  beliefs  that  develop  out  of  man's  relations  with  his 
"imaginary  environment";  no  religion  can  be  studied  to  much 
purpose  apart  from  the  scrutiny  of  its  setting  in  the  general 
societal  order.  Further,  a  good  many  of  the  points  upon  which 
I  shall  touch  apply  just  as  aptly  to  the  general  study  of  Homer 
as  they  do  to  the  specific  topic  of  Homeric  religion.  These  con- 
siderations must  serve  as  an  apology,  if  one  is  thought  to  be 
needed,  for  the  fact  that  this  essay  seems  largely  to  ignore  the 
precise  theme  set  before  it.  What  I  have  found  myself  writing 
— after  the  end  is  reached  and  the  time  has  come  to  think  of  a 
beginning — is  a  series  of  reflections  upon  the  study  of  Homer, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  Homeric  religion,  and  never,  I  trust, 
without  some  evident  applicability  to  it. 

It  should  also  be  said,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  Homeric 
evidence,  so  far  as  this  essay  is  concerned,  means  the  evidence 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  The  whole  matter  of  the  time- 
relation  as  between  the  data  of  classical  archaeology  and  those 
of  the  epics  is  dubious  enough  to  give  the  discreet  layman  pause. 
And  the  "Homeric  Age"  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  a  sufficiently 
rich  and  definite  culture-epoch  to  reward  any  effort  that  soci- 
ologists may  choose  to  put  upon  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  study  of  Homer  is 
profitable  to  the  real  scientist  whose  interest  lies  in  the  life  and 
evolution  of  human  society^and  it  is,  in  any  case,  an  enticing 
study  by  reason  of  the  character  of  its  materials.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  little  outside  of  the  scientific  order  to  reveal  a  weakness  for 
data  presented  in  attractive  form;  but  if  the  mood  of  the  investi- 
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gator  counts  for  anything  in  his  results,  certainly  it  is  a  stimu- 
lating change  to  deal  now  and  then  with  documents  whose  beauty 
of  form  and  general  aesthetic  and  human  interest  tempt  one  to 
press  a  little  farther  after  it  is  time  to  stop,  to  reread,  or  even 
to  do  a  little  memorizing. 

But,  to  dismiss  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  up  in 
orthodox  style  the  matter  of  profitableness  of  materials,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Homeric  data  are,  in  their  way,  unique.  Here 
are  a  quantity  and  a  quality  of  information  concerning  a  fairly 
definable  epoch  of  the  far  past  which  it  would  be  hard  to  match. 
Few  masses  of  legendary  material  are  so  large,  and  still  fewer 
afford  any  approach  to  the  consecutiveness  and  consistency  here 
manifested.  And  the  quality  also  is  particularly  high  because  of 
the  complete  unconsciousness  with  which  such  information  is 
given,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  sacerdotal  or  other  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  recounting  agency.  Where  in  other  legendary  ma- 
terial the  priest  or  the  flatterer  of  the  great  is  in  constant  evi- 
dence— where  the  sociologist  gets  meager  pickings  out  of  fulsome 
adorations  of  the  gods  or  equally  fulsome  adulations  of  men — 
in  Homer  appears  a  panorama,  in  some  respects  altogether 
modem  in  its  objectiveness,  of  the  humble  as  well  as  the  exalted 
life  of  the  day.  And  a  rare  distinction  of  Homer  is  that  in  his 
portrayal  of  his  time  we  see  how  the  contact  of  two  unequally 
advanced  civilizations  looks  from  "below."  Apparently,  also, 
the  two  tales,  probably  because  of  their  national  and  partially 
holy  character,  have  been  subjected  to  relatively  little  tampering. 
For  all  these  reasons,  and  others  which  are  implicit  in  them,  or 
are  of  minor  importance,  the  Homeric  material  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  social  scientist.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  these 
contentions  to  realize  that,  but  for  the  existence  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  we  should  be  left  considerably  more  in  the  dark  respect- 
ing those  significant  earlier  phases  of  the*  very  civilization  of 
which  we  of  the  western  world  are  the  direct  heirs. ^ 

Further —  and  to  this  aspect  of  the  case  I  wish  to  give  some- 
what more  of  attention — this  entire  mass  of  material  is  removed 

^  Certain  of  these  ideas  and  considerations  weire  developed  by  the  author  in 
an  essay  entitled  "Sociology  and  Homer,"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology 
for  July,   1903. 
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almost  wholly  from  the  sphere  of  those  influences  which  tend  to 
perturb  the  scientific  judgment;  it  is  of  far  away  and  long  ago, 
and  can  be  viewed  by  most  of  us  perfectly  objectively,  as  ob- 
jectivity goes.  A  great  many  cannot  so  view  the  Bible;  and  as 
we  approach  our  own  age,  the  subjective  element  cannot  but 
enter,  whether  we  will  or  no,  in  a  progressively  increasing  degree. 
Science — and  social  science  is  no  exception — succeeds  best  when 
it  works  in  materials  from  which  their  own  nature,  or  time,  or 
distance  has  removed  all  contemporaneity  except  that  which 
exists  in  almost  impersonal  form  in  the  essential  likenesses  of 
human  experiences  and  destinies.  In  working  with  such  ma- 
terials the  investigator  can  more  readily  attain  atmosphere, 
distance,  perspective,  detachment,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
called.  He  is  not  summoned  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  self- 
same instances  to  which  it  is  then  proposed  to  apply  those  conclu- 
sions; nor  to  work  in  the  turmoil  of  contemporary  passions, 
sympathies,  and  animosities.  There  is  little  chance  for  the  emo- 
tions to  get  in  and  warp  the  work  of  the  intellect.  For  these 
reasons  labor  carried  on  amidst  this  style  of  material  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  beginner,  that  he  may  get  started  aright;  and 
even  to  the  older  student,  that  he  may  apply  to  himself  a  cor- 
rective. Studies  of  this  nature  approach  the  type  of  those 
which  are  pursued  by  natural  scientists  and  historians;  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  social  scientist  should  not  lose  a  sense  of 
their  value.  In  any  case,  sociology  has  never  incurred  the  ridi- 
cule of  true  scientists  because  of  its  actual  labors  over  materials 
dispassionately  viewed  and  objectively  treated;  it  is  half-baked 
theorizing  over  contemporary  conditions,  wholesale  pretensions 
with  no  basis  in  actual  demonstration,  that  have  done  the  science 
the  most  menacing  disservice.  So  hard  it  is  to  be  Olympian  in 
the  present  age  that  anyone  might  be  excused  for  going  back  to 
Olympus  for  a  breath  of  its  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  that  the  social  scientist  can 
hardly  scan  his  Homeric  evidence  otherwise  than  in  a  detached 
and  dispassionate  way.  But  there  have  been  students  of  Homer 
who  could  not  take  this  attitude ;  and  it  may  be  worth  the  while 
to  indicate  the  damage  which  this  incapacity  has  done  to  their 
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labors  on  Homer.  Here  is,  of  course,  a  case  of  the  subjective 
or  biased  standpoint.  With  some  classical  scholars  it  has  been 
as  impossible  to  pass  an  impartial  judgment  upon  the  classics  as 
it  would  be  for  a  very  pious  Moslem  to  criticize  the  Koran.  I 
need  not  develop  this  proposition  as  a  general  one.  In  respect  to 
Homer  the  most  startling  illustration  is  that  afforded  by  one 
who  was,  in  some  respects,  a  very  great  man — the  English  states- 
man, Gladstone.  A  classical  scholar  of  renown  once  remarked 
to  me  that  it  would,  in  many  respects,  have  been  better  for 
Homeric  scholarship  if  Gladstone  had  never  written.  The  ab- 
surdities into  which  his  undiscriminating  love  of  the  Greeks  and 
of  Homer,  combined  with  his  stiff  Christian  orthodoxy,  were 
able  to  lead  this  man,  were  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  better- 
known  ineptitudes  of  his,  which  were  impaled  and  labeled  for  the 
world  by  Huxley.  But  other  classical  authorities,  while  under  no 
such  thoroughgoing  prepossession,  have  been  led  to  oppose  Hom- 
eric interpretations  which  ran  counter  to  an  ideal  that  lay  in  their 
own  minds,  and  which  was  rooted  in  the  i)erhaps  involuntary  de- 
termination to  view  the  loved  past  with  the  eyes  of  the  present, 
and  to  make  its  mores  fit  our  own.  They  have  said  that  such 
and  such  a  distasteful  interpretation  "need  not"  be  accepted,  when 
the  only  visible  grounds  for  non-acceptation  lay  in  the  humor  of 
the  reader,  that  is,  depended  upon  whether  a  pre-conceived  ideal 
of  Homer  was  thereby  to  be  injured  or  not.  From  such  a  pre- 
disposed viewpoint  it  is  of  course  next  to  impossible  to  admit 
such  evidence  as  that  of  survivals — evidence  as  to  an  antecedent 
stage  of  lower  culture  or  savagery — which  at  bottom  means  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  deny  that  society  is  an  evolutionary  product. 
In  fact,  there  must  exist,  for  one  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  a  strong 
tendency  forthwith  to  adopt  a  picturesque  interpretation,  if  there 
is  one ;  and  of  old  the  human  imagination  has  been  able  to  invest 
with  roseate  hue  whatever  it  chose  thus  to  exalt.  It  is  this  tend- 
ency which  helped  to  produce  the  welter  of  nonsense  about  the 
Morgenroth  and  other  tenuous  abstractions  generally  associated 
with  the  name  of  Max  Muller.  It  is  the  presence  of  this  sort  of 
prepossession,  combined  with  what  sometimes  amounts  to  a 
studied  indifference  to  the  results  of  anthropological  investiga- 
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tion,  that  renders  the  antecedent  labors  of  classical  scholars  of 
such  small  avail  to  the  student  of  societal  evolution.  Unques- 
tionably the  philologists  have  perfected  a  method  that  the  younger 
sciences  might  well  emulate;  the  late  Edward  G.  Bourne  once 
told  me  that  he  derived  his  historical  method — a  method 
peculiarly  effective  in  many  ways,  as  historical  and  other 
students  will  bear  witness — largely  from  a  study  of  the  phil- 
ologists' procedure.  But  when  the  classical  philologist  of  the 
past  came  to  deal  with  aspects  other  than  the  linguistic,  he 
often  left  his  good  process  behind  him.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  social  scientist  who  studies  the  classics  for  what  they  may 
have  to  tell  about  the  evolution  of  social  forms  and  institutions, 
must  expect  but  little  aid,  except  in  the  matter  of  detail,  from 
those  who  went  before.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  study 
of  the  classics  is  good  training  for  the  sociologist;  he  is  simply 
obliged  to  deal  with  original  material,  and  to  exercise  critical 
judgment  at  every  step.  That  he  may  make  many  errors,  and 
prove  to  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  classical  scholars,  is  a  matter 
of  course,  and  also  of  small  consequence.  As  the  President  of  this 
Society  has  often  confided  to  some  of  us,  in  the  privacy  of  the 
classroom,  "You've  got  to  find  out  where  it  isn't  before  you  find 
out  where  it  is." 

One  of  the  prime  values  of  Homeric  study,  a  sense  of  which 
has  grown  upon  me  as  time  has  passed,  is  the  splendid  practice 
which  it  gives  one  in  distinguishing  what  you  must  not  believe, 
and  what  you  need  not  believe,  from  what  you  are  obliged  to 
believe.  A  sociologist,  of  all  persons,  signs  his  scientific  death- 
warrant  when  he  gets  to  be  credulous ;  of  all  scientists  the  sociolo- 
gist is  precisely  the  one  who  most  stands  in  need  of  a  scientifically 
suspicious  mind.  I  firmly  believe  that  no  other  single  branch  of 
study  is  so  well  calculated  to  sophisticate  a  man  concerning  those 
general  aspects  of  social  life  in  which  vague  a  priori  reasoning 
and  irrational  emotion  are  taking  refuge,  as  that  which  Spencer 
set  upon  its  feet  and  called  "sociology."  Such  a  study  opens  a 
man's  eyes  to  many  things,  and  it  teaches  him  a  tolerance  which 
should  enable  him  to  keep  his  head  amidst  the  flow  of  emotion 
and  the  clash  of  interests.     If  he  can  get  the  habit  of  thdtige 
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SkepsiSj  it  is  not  likely  to  leave  him  at  a  pinch ;  and  the  place  to 
acquire  the  habit  is  in  the  impersonal  and  unemotional  laboratory 
or  quiet  study.  All  this  seems  a  good  way  from  Homer ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  study  of  Homer  calls  for  a  considerable 
exercise  of  the  critical  faculty.  The  Greek  mind  was  a  lively  and 
elusive  one  as  far  back  as  we  can  follow  it;  and  the  study  of 
Homer  well  teaches  the  lesson  that  one  must  not  be  so  ready  to 
believe  what  he  is  deliberately  told,  as  what  he  is  able  to  find  un- 
consciously revealed.  To  take  a  familiar  instance :  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  quarreled;  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Athena  came  down  from  Olympus  and 
"seized  the  son  of  Peleus  by  his  yellow  locks";  but  one  must 
gather  from  this  first  book  of  the  Iliad  practicaUy  the  whole  Hom- 
eric theory  of  disease  and  its  treatment.  One  learns  to  differenti- 
ate the  theme,  which  the  hearer  was  meant  to  believe,  and  which 
was  doctored  up  to  his  taste,  from  the  setting,  unconsciously  given 
as  the  necessary  framework  upon  which  to  develop  a  deal  of 
romancing.  This  sort  of  cool-headed  and  dispassionate  critical 
judgment  is  a  thing,  I  say,  which  the  sociologist  must  get,  if  he 
is  to  be  worth  much  to  (and  so  gain  recognition  from)  his  gen- 
eration ;  and  I  believe  that  he  must  lay  the  foundation  of  it — such 
is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  human  intellect  as  against  the 
emotions — in  the  sort  of  objective  investigation  of  which  the 
study  of  legendary  materials  forms  a  notable  example. 

Certainly  also  the  study  of  Homeric  society  and  religion  will 
restrain  a  student  from  the  tendency  to  adopt  and  cling  to  cut- 
and-dried  classifications  and  categories,  for,  as  we  shall  see, 
Homeric  social  phenomena  clearly  break  through  and  escape  all 
strict  and  exclusive  norms  of  societal  evolution. 

Having  cleared  away  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  the  study 
of  Homeric  life,  and  so  of  Homeric  religion,  we  may  now  seek 
to  scan  the  religious  system  by  itself,  from  some  of  the  favorite 
viewpoints  of  the  academic  sociologist.  First  of  all,  this  system 
is  distinctly  consistent  as  a  whole  with  the  other  societal  forms 
of  the  age,  thus  justifying  the  rule  that  the  folkways,  with  the 
institutions  developed  from  out  the  matrix  which  they  form. 
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show  a  strain  toward  compatibility  among  themselves.^  The 
industrial  organization  is  in  transition  between  the  cattle-raising 
and  the  agricultural  modes :  the  ox  is  the  standard  of  value  and 
the  chief  sacrificial  offering;  wealth  is  reckoned  in  cattle  rather 
than  in  anything  else ;  and  yet  agriculture  is  flourishing,  the  exist- 
ence of  good  farming  land  unworked  is  a  condition  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  bread  is  one  of  the  staple  foods.  The  system  of 
property-holding  is  in  accord  with  this  status  of  the  industrial 
organization;  property  in  land  is  still  of  no  more  than  rudi- 
mentary development,  only  the  king  and  the  shrine  possessing  a 
"piece-cut-out'^  (  Tefi€vo<i  )  ;  land-tenure  is  approaching,  through 
a  quasi-feudal  form,  the  stage  of  private  holdings.  The  family 
organization  rests  upon  wife-purchase  and  "juridic  monogamy," 
and,  as  befits  this  stage  of  the  arts,  is  strongly  patriarchal.  In- 
heritance shows  progress  toward  the  system  of  primogeniture. 
The  military  system  is  distinctly  barbaric,  though  the  grosser 
practices,  such  as  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  are  coming  under 
the  disapproval  of  the  gods,  which  shows  that  they  have  prac- 
tically passed  out  of  the  folkways.  However,  when  a  town  is 
captured,  the  men  are  killed,  and  what  advance  to  slavery  is 
found  has  to  do  only  with  women  and  children.  Class-distinc- 
tions based  upon  the  military  organization  are  normal;  on  the 
whole  the  scale  of  social  worth  follows  that  of  fighting  ability — 
the  king  must  be,  actually  or  through  a  fiction,  the  strongest 
warrior.  Government  is  monarchical  in  fact  and  also  in  theory — 
that  is,  it  is  a  prosperity-policy  for  the  society — but  the  power  of 
the  king  is  checked,  at  least  in  form,  through  a  council  of  nobles 
and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  It  rests  ultimately,  of  course, 
upon  a  public  approval  strong  and  general  enough  to  discounten- 
ance dethronement.  Law  is  still  mere  precedent,  and  the  personal 
righting  of  private  wrongs  is  the  rule,  although,  in  the  case  of 
the  taking  of  life,  retaliation  in  kind  is  yielding  to  commutation. 
Vengeance  may  be  visited  upon  the  family  or  community  of  the 
transgressor.  Evidently,  reviewed  along  these  general  lines,  the 
type  of  society  is  primitive.  Hence  we  should  not  look  for  a 
form  of  religion  that  should  be  more  than  primitive. 

■Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  5. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  Homeric  religion  is  distinctly  that.  First 
of  all,  it  is  animistic:  the  Homeric  idea  of  the  soul  is  the  stock 
idea  of  primitive  peoples,  and  is  rationalized  very  little,  if  at  all. 
The  psyche  is  the  inessential  double  of  the  individual — man, 
animal,  or  inanimate  thing — closely  connected  with  the  breath, 
capable,  before  its  crossing  of  the  restraining  stream,  of  appear- 
ing to  the  living  in  dreams,  and  so  on.  Fire,  water,  and  the  dog 
discharge  their  common  function  as  ghost-restrainers.  In  many 
respects  the  Homeric  ideas  of  the  soul  would  be  capable  of  align- 
ment with  those  of  the  Central  Africans  or  the  Malays.^  Further, 
the  Homeric  gods  are  clearly,  and  not  seldom  crassly,  anthropo- 
morphic; prayers  are  oral  bargains  and  sacrifices  their  consum- 
mation; cult-operations  are  heavy  and  exacting;  mortuary  cere- 
monies are  performed  with  the  scrupulous  primitive  attention  to 
detail;  dreams  and  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  invested  with 
deep  prophetic  portent;  such  prophecy  is  normally  implicitly 
relied  upon ;  oaths,  ordeals,  fetishes,^  and  the  rest  are  in  constant 
and  serious  evidence. 

I  hasten  to  add,  parenthetically,  that,  in  my  opinion,  very  little 
of  the  religious  system  is  not  indigenous.  There  are  certain 
striking  likenesses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  pseudo-knowledge 
about  the  form  and  construction  of  the  universe,  that  point  to 
Assyrian  or  Egyptian  borrowings ;  but  beyond  these,  the  contrasts 
presented  are  generally  far  more  striking  than  the  similarities; 
and  where  there  are  likenesses,  it  is  very  much  more  simple  to 
refer  them  to  parallelism  than  to  acculturation.  Practically  the 
only  agency  of  acculturation  in  those  days  was  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  while  they  were  very  eager,  as  befits  a  merchant-people,  to 
disperse  the  products  of  the  industrial  arts — and  the  results  of 

•Cf.  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology,  Vol.  I,   §   201. 

*  Seymour's  statement  {Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  pp.  40,  302)  that  there 
are  no  fetishes  in  Homer,  seems  to  me  an  example  of  the  neglect  on  the  part  of 
classicists  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ordinary  usage  of  a  special  science. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  read  Spencer,  let  alone  Lippert,  and  still  deny  the 
existence  of  fetishes  in  Homer.  There  may  be  none  in  the  old  Portuguese  sense. 
of  the  word ;  but  if  an  oak  tree  which  was  consulted  to  discover  the  will  of  a 
god  is  not  a  fetish  in  the  scientific  sense  of  that  term,  then  the  whole  modern 
conception  must  be  challenged. 
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their  activities  along  this  line  are  plainly  to  be  made  out  in 
Homer — they  were  far  more  likely  to  conceal  their  religious 
views  or  adapt  themselves  to  the  religious  mores  of  prospective 
customers,  than  to  enter  even  the  outermost  border  of  the  mis- 
sionary field.  Seymour  thinks  that  any  originally  foreign  ele- 
ments in  the  Homeric  religious  system  have  become  so  thoroughly 
assimilated  as  to  be  no  longer  recognizable.**  Looking  at  this 
matter  in  a  still  broader  way,  it  must  be  realized  that  all  religions 
of  this  early  time  were  much  alike,  remaining,  as  they  did,  so 
near  to  the  stock  primitive  form.  For  this  reason  they  were 
mutually  more  tolerant  than  religious  systems  could  be  under 
the  conditions  of  a  more  special  development.  It  was  only  with 
differentiation  and  "revelation"  to  chosen  peoples  that  a  sense 
of  superiority  and  inferiority,  calling  for  the  desirability  or 
enforcement  of  conformity,  could  come  into  being. 

Taking  Homeric  religion  to  be,  then,  an  indigenous  system, 
one  of  the  first  things  a  sociologist  wants  to  know  about  it  is  what 
it  can  tell  him  about  antecedent  stages  of  Greek  evolution.  What 
has  this  most  conservative  of  societal  factors  preserved  out  of 
the  past?  This  reconstruction  of  a  people's  past  from  the  study 
of  its  contemporary  religious  system — a  form  of  sociological 
method  developed  above  all  by  Lippert — can  easily  be  overdone, 
but,  with  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  sense,  its  yield  is  very 
interesting  and  important.  It  would  appear,  in  the  case  of 
Homer,  that  the  following  simpler  inferences  could  scarcely  be 
astray.  In  earlier  days,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine  were  under 
domestication  before  the  homed  cattle,  and  the  latter  before  the 
ass  and  horse ;  of  the  grains,  barley  preceded  wheat,  and  the  use 
of  honey  was  very  ancient,  as  would  be  supposed.  Salt  seems 
not  to  have  appeared  in  sacrifice,  and  so,  at  a  preceding  stage, 
was  apparently  unknown ;  and  in  one  case  where  barley  and  wine 
were  not  available  for  sacrifice,  tender  oak-leaves  and  water  were 
the  substitutes.    The  bow  was  the  older  and  obsolescent  weapon, 

'"However  much  the  early  Greeks  may  have  been  affected  by  the  religious 
beliefs  and  customs  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  they 
so  assimilated  all  these  foreign  elements  that  these  can  no  longer  be  separated 
clearly  from  what  was  native." — Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  p.  395. 
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and  poison  was  used  on  the  arrows.  The  smith  was  the  oldest  of 
the  recognized  craftsmen.  The  divine  society  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, less  strongly  organized  and  less  "moral"  than  that  of  men. 
The  dog  must  once  have  been  more  closely  connected  with  the 
religious  system,  and  human  sacrifice  must  have  been  more  com- 
mon; less  humanity  must  have  been  shown  toward  the  conquered, 
in  the  mutilation  of  their  bodies,  etc.  Certain  parts  of  animals 
were  once  eaten,  which  came  later,  in  sacrifice,  to  be  only  cere- 
monially eaten  (tasted)  ;  the  tongues  were  often  cast  into  the 
flames  untouched.  The  date-palm  was  a  late  introduction  via  the 
priesthood — of  which  an  ascetic  variety  is  hinted  at.  Burial  at 
the  hearth,  in  caves,  and  on  mountains  is  indicated,  in  accord  with 
the  general  method  of  induction  develoi>ed  by  Spencer.  Possibly 
some  of  the  deities  had  once  been  animal-headed.    And  so  on. 

Naturally  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  interpreted  diversely, 
and  there  is  certainly  need  of  the  greatest  caution  both  in  the 
interest  of  truth  and  of  the  reputation  of  the  science.  Says 
Seymour  :^  "The  killing  of  captives,  horses,  and  dogs  by  the  pyre 
of  Patroclus,  is  like  to  the  usages  of  some  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  but  the  analogies  should  not  be  pressed.  The  Trojan 
captives  seem  to  have  been  killed  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance" — not 
to  furnish  attendants  for  the  next  world.  On  the  third  day  of 
battle,  angry  because  of  the  death  of  Asius,  Deiphobus  kills  a 
Greek  and  says  that  Asius  even  in  going  to  the  home  of  Hades 
will  be  glad  in  soul,  since  Deiphobus  has  supplied  him  with  an 
escort  (tto/xttoV,  N  416),  but  this  need  not  be  interpreted  liter- 
ally any  more  than  Romeo's  words  to  Tybalt,  "Mercutio's  soul  | 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads :  |  Either  thou  or  I  or  both 
must  go  with  him"  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  I.  131).  That  two 
dogs  are  killed  at  the  pyre  of  Patroclus,  just  as  two  dogs  attend 
Telemachus  when  he  goes  to  the  Ithacan  place  of  assembly,  may 
not  be  significant."  The  question  might  be,  however,  as  to 
whether  even  the  Shaksperean  quotation  may  not  hark  back  into 
some  "dark  backwood  and  abysm  of  time."  Some  would  even 
infer  back  from  this  slaying  of  captives  on  funeral  pyres  to  an 
antecedent  state  of  cannibalism. 

*Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  p.  480. 
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However,  granted  the  general  character  of  the  Homeric  re- 
ligious system,  and  passing  over  such  points  of  dispute  in  its 
interpretation,  there  appear  in  it  elements  as  seemingly  out  of 
place,  and  as  strikingly  modem  as  is  the  romantic  and  touching 
story  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  occurring  as  the  latter  does 
amidst  conditions  not  elsewhere  co-existent  with  the  development 
of  romantic  love.  It  is  these  touches  which  somewhat  justify 
the  partisans  of  Homer  in  their  wish  to  raise  the  Homeric  Age 
into  a  sort  of  modern  semi-Christian  status.  But  we  proceed 
to  our  cases  illustrative  of  the  divergence  of  the  Homeric  relig- 
ious system  from  the  type  to  be  expected.  It  has  been  said  in  the 
above  that  Homer  shows  the  primitive  stock  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul;  it  is  speeded  to  its  rest  in  truly  primitive  form,  and 
not  without  reminiscences  of  a  grosser  age  of  human  sacrifice. 
But  at  this  point  a  sharp  departure  from  general  usage  takes 
place;  there  is  no  ghost-cult  of  any  kind.  The  mortuary  cere- 
monies once  duly  completed,  the  ghosts  are  seen  no  more;  the 
attitude  of  the  living  to  the  undeified  dead  is  one  of  affectionate 
memory  merely,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  absence  of  belief  in  a  future 
reunion,  in  the  present  age.  There  was  really  no  ghost-fear  at 
all.  A  series  of  departures  from  cruder  usages,  of  which  this 
one  might  stand  as  a  type,  lend  to  Homeric  religion  a  character 
of  cheeriness  and  freedom  which  is  almost  unparalleled,  rela- 
tively to  the  stage  attained  by  Homeric  societal  development  in 
general. 

There  are,  further,  no  bad  spirits  in  Homer — spirits  with  a 
general  malevolent  power.  Hence  there  is  no  dualism  of  any 
importance,  and  the  religion  is  free  from  many  horrors.  Even 
the  journey  to  the  spirit-world  is  no  such  menacing  nightmare 
as  many  primitive  systems — among  them  those  from  which  the 
Homeric  Greeks  would  in  all  likelihood  have  borrowed,  if  they 
had  borrowed  at  all — give  their  adherents  to  believe.  Sin  is 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  gods  and  is  punishable  as  such, 
but  the  gods  are  kindly  disposed  and  are  easily  appeased,  even  if 
angered ;  the  process  is  perfectly  simple,  consisting  in  propitiation 
in  the  form  of  sacrifice.  The  only  difficulty  was  the  identification 
of  the  offended  deity,  and  that  was  speedily  accomplished  through 
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recourse  to  a  seer.  Only  Hades  was  inexorable,  but  he  had  no 
influence  upon  earthly  affairs,  and  no  rights  that  might  be  trans- 
gressed during  life.  For  these  reasons  the  relations  of  men  to 
their  gods  seem  to  have  been  singularly  unhampered  and  direct ; 
the  divinities  might  act  like  spoiled  children,  but  were  easily 
cajoled. 

Further,  the  system  was  surprisingly  free  from  ritual.  There 
were  no  sacrifices  which  called  for  extended  formulas  and  compli- 
cated ceremony ;  any  man  could  attend  to  his  own  or  his  family's 
sacrifices,  and  the  king  was  competent  to  perform  the  public  ones. 
There  were  no  ceremonies  of  purification,  nor  of  atonement  for 
sin ;  no  flagellation,  humiliation,  or  mourning  in  connection  with 
religious  rites.'''  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  conditions 
recounted  in  the  last  paragraph,  there  was  no  need  of  a  differen- 
tiation of  function  calling  for  a  trained  functionary — least  of  all 
for  a  hereditary  group  or  gild,  with  a  special  jargon,  initiation, 
novitiate,  and  so  on.  As  there  was  no  need  for  a  mediating 
agency,  the  priest-class  was  scarcely  represented.  There  was 
really  ho  native  magic,  and  hence  no  need  of  the  shaman.  What 
this  meant  to  the  society  the  student  of  comparative  culture- 
history  is  in  the  position  to  estimate;  it  certainly  obviated  the 
oppressiveness  and  gloom  that  are  characteristic  of  a  priest-ridden 
religious  system.  This  is  a  further  and  an  important  reason  why 
the  Homeric  religion  was  such  an  extraordinarily  bright  and 
cheerful  affair  compared  with  many  another  type  to  be  found 
existing  together  with  a  societal  system  evolved  along  analogous 
lines  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Age.  And  it  can  hardly  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  Hom- 
eric narrative  is  not  damaged  for  the  social  scientist  through  the 
entrance  into  it  of  the  elsewhere  all  too  prevalent  sacerdotal  bias. 

Another  of  the  points  of  distinction  between  the  Homeric 
religious  system  and  others  which,  from  general  considerations, 
might  be  ranged  along  beside  it,  is  the  occasional  presence  in  the 
former  of  an  almost  modem  rationalization.  No  student  of  the 
science  of  society  needs  to  be  told  that  such  rationalization  was 
not  constant  or  consistent;  it  is  not  so  even  today.     One  of  the 

^  Seymour,  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age,  pp.  497-^498. 
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prime  characteristics  of  primitive  social  forms  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  ignore  consistency.  This  general  proposition  could 
be  illustrated  at  length  from  Homer,  entirely  apart  from  the 
subject  of  rationalization.  For  example,  the  gods  are  represented 
as  eating  with  men,  as  enjoying  the  savor  of  sacrifices ;  yet  it  is 
elsewhere  stated  that  they  eat  ambrosia  (that  is  immortality), 
that  a  fluid  called  "ichor"  supplies  for  them  the  place  of  blood, 
and  so  on.  Souls  are  incorporeal  and  like  smoke;  yet  Odysseus 
can  keep  them  away  from  his  blood-filled  trench  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Returning,  however,  to  the  subject  of  rationalization 
— for  there  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  divergences  of  the  Homeric 
religion  from  type  are  most  remarkable — it  seems  at  times  almost 
as  if  the  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy  had  here  its  sporadic  germs. 
Zeus  is  made  to  exclaim :  "Ah,  me,  how  now  do  mortals  take  the 
gods  to  task !  For  they  say  that  their  evils  are  from  us ;  while  they 
themselves,  because  of  their  own  acts  of  blind  folly,  suffer  woes 
beyond  measure."^  The  old  and  troubled  issue  between  free- 
will and  determinism  is  here  in  evidence.  This  becomes  the 
more  striking  when  the  really  lofty  conception  of  Fate  is  appre- 
hended ;  the  very  gods  were  bound  by  Fate,  though  Fate  appears 
in  other  cases  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  gods.  Says  Leaf,  in 
his  Companion  to  the  Iliad,^  "li  we  ask  how  ....  Zeus  him- 
self is  bound  by  Fate,  we  come  only  upon  a  rough  form  of  the 
general  problem  of  free-will  and  determinism,  such  as  certainly 
would  have  been  unintelligible  in  an  age  which  had  not  yet 
thought  out  even  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect."  It  may, 
indeed,  have  been  but  a  rough  conception,  but  in  the  form  in 
which  it  occurs  it  is  astonishing  within  its  societal  setting. 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  see  a  people  just  beginning  to  break 
over  the  ancient  bounds  into  the  region  of  rationalization.  In  the 
case  of  the  ordeal-trial,  reason  is  not  yet  wholly  trusted.  Mene- 
laus  and  Paris  are,  in  one  instance,  about  to  settle  the  whole 
Graeco-Trojan  dispute  by  a  duel.  Both  Greeks  and  Trojans 
know  who  is  to  blame  for  their  woes,  as  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  logic  of  the  situation,  but  also  from  explicit  statements. 
Yet  so  much  confidence  was  placed  in  the  outcome  of  the  duel 

'Odyssey,  I,  32-34.  'P.   162. 
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that  both  parties,  in  defiance  of  their  own  knowledge  as  to  who 
was  the  guilty  party  could  pray:  "Whoever  brought  on  these 
woes,  let  him  die!"  And  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  to  divine 
justice  is  made  a  just  one — Menelaus  had  Paris  at  his  mercy — 
even  though  a  piece  of  divine  favoritism  is  allowed  to  perturb 
the  absolute  consummation  of  justice.  But  in  other  cases  the 
persistence  of  the  old  and  irrational  is  not  so  strong.  Of  this 
phase  of  evolution  a  few  instances  must  suffice:  take  as  a  case 
the  attitude  evinced  toward  dreams  and  omens.  The  Greeks 
could  distinguish  between  the  dream  that  signified  nothing — a 
mere  dream  (ovap) — and  the  one  which  was  portentous,  and 
they  even  had  a  word  for  the  latter  (  virap) .  Further,  they  would, 
on  some  occasions,  express  indifference  or  even  contempt  for 
omens.  "Many  are  the  birds,"  says  Eurymachus,  "that  fly  about 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  all  are  not  portentous."^®  And 
Hector,  in  patriotic  ardor,  can  go  farther,  and  exclaim  in  a 
curiously  modern-sounding  passage:  "Thou  dost  bid  obedience 
to  the  long-pinioned  birds,  but  I  care  not  one  whit  for  them,  nor 

regard  them One  bird  of  omen  is  the  best — to  defend  the 

fatherland."^ ^  Similarly  with  prophecies;  not  all  were  regarded 
as  of  vital  significance.  But  right  here  comes  in  one  of  the  most 
telling  cases  of  inference  as  to  the  mores  of  the  day  respecting 
these  matters :  the  poet,  enjoying  the  privilege  of  "prophecy 
after  the  act,"  is  in  a  position  to  make  these  disregarded  omens 
and  prophecies  come  true  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases — and  he  has 
chosen  invariably,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  impress  through  the  sequel 
that  it  is  a  most  unwise  thing  to  disregard  anything  that  looks 
like  a  hint  from  the  gods.  Relying  upon  such  instances  and  the 
implied  criticism  passed  upon  even  incipient  rationalization,  it 
is  not  hard  to  reconstruct  the  actual  spiritual  status  of  the  time 
respecting  such  accessories  of  the  religious  system.  Some  forms 
of  rationalization  are  not  so  surprising,  as,  for  instance,  that 
visible  wounds  should  be  treated  with  concrete  and  sometimes 
well-adapted  physical  remedies,  while  hidden  ailments  should  be 
regularly  referred  to  a  supernatural  origin  and  must  be  healed 
by  supernatural  means;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  striking  that 

^Odyssey,  II,  i8i,  182.  "//tod,  XII,  237-338,  343. 
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dreams  and  omens  should  ever  be  questioned  by  people  upon  the 
stage  of  the  Homeric  Greeks.  If,  as  some  Greek  scholars  think, 
the  poet  really  burlesques  and  makes  fun  of  the  gods,  our  aston- 
ishment at  the  anachronism  must  be  the  greater. 

But  the  last  and  greatest,  and  really  inexplicable  discrepancy 
is  the  emergence  of  the  two  epics  themselves  out  of  their  social 
setting.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  regard  the  Homeric 
society  of  the  poems  as  a  sort  of  antiquarian  reconstruction;  the 
picture  of  the  society  is  too  perfect,  and  too  unconsciously  so,  to 
have  been  drawn  from  without.  I  do  not  know  that  this  last 
statement  could  be  proved — not,  at  least,  without  a  searching  of 
the  text  for  the  sources  of  the  accumulation  of  impressions  upon 
which  the  personal  conviction  has  been,  half-unconsciously,  based. 
For  this  is  the  way  such  an  impression  must  have  arisen,  just  as 
the  belief  in  the  molding  influence  of  a  single  mind  upon  these 
epics  forces  itself  upon  the  person  who  reads  and  rereads  Homer, 
and  at  length  becomes  aware  of  such  a  conviction  through  some 
subtle  rolling-up  of  almost  intangible  impressions.  Here  is  a 
society  where  the  mores  are  not  yet  fully  turned  against  the  use 
of  poisoned  arrows ;  where  human  sacrifice  upon  the  funeral  pyre 
is  actually  practiced ;  where  doughty  heroes  shrink  in  pale  terror 
during  a  thunder-storm,  not  daring  to  drink  their  wine  without 
pouring  a  libation;  where  it  is  only  just  becoming  an  "evil  deed" 
to  "dishonor  the  dumb  clay,"  as  in  the  dragging  about  of  Hec- 
tor's body  in  the  dust  to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus.  One 
only  of  the  host  of  similes  in  Homer  is  drawn  from  the  action 
of  the  waking  mind.*^  And  yet  out  of  this  primitive  setting 
comes  one  of  the  admittedly  greatest  examples  o|  world-litera- 
ture.   The  incongruity  is  too  vast  to  need  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

This  last  point  does  not  align  itself  very  evidently  with  the 
subject  of  this  essay;  but  a  contemplation  of  its  exceptionality 
and  its  bearings  cannot  fail  to  enforce  upon  the  student  of  human 
societies  the  futility  of  generalization  unless  it  is  done  with  the 
utmost  modesty  and  discretion.  The  student  of  man  and  of 
human  society  must  never  be  surprised  to  see  his  convenient 
systems  and  categories  broken  down  before  his  eyes;  nor  yet 

"Jebb,  Introduction  to  Homer,  p.  31. 
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must  he  be  disheartened  thereby.  If  there  is  any  branch  of 
science  which  is  in  need  of  the  very  keenest  and  most  cautious 
of  scientific  research,  it  is  the  science  of  society.  And  this  leads 
me  to  say  that  a  man  could  well  spend  a  lifetime  in  developing 
the  sociological  aspects  of  legendary  material  similar  to  that  of 
Homer.  The  Eddas,  the  Kalevala,  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Old  Testament — all  of  these  are  quoted  by  sociolo- 
gists, and  often,  I  suspect,  uncritically.  They  furnish,  for 
reasons  I  have  mentioned,  the  best  of  fields  for  the  beginner, 
who  is  too  often  under  the  impression  that  his  salvation  and  that 
of  the  science  lie  in  the  speediest  possible  issuance  to  a  panting 
public  of  grandiose  sociological  theories  bearing  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  his  master-mind.  Let  such  budding  geniuses  be  shut 
up,  as  Carlyle  would  have  all  verdant  youths,  under  a  barrel, 
with  a  copy  of  one  of  these  examples  of  an  ancient  people's  self- 
revelation,  and  a  grain  of  common-sense  withal,  and  the  status 
of  sociology,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  would  speedily  become 
a  less  unendurable  one. 
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The  methodology  of  sociology  has  so  often  been  set  forth  in 
formal  volumes  and  in  elaborated  articles,  that  nothing  more  on 
this  subject  for  the  present  needs  to  be  said.  But,  given  these 
formal  discussions,  there  still  may  be  occasion  for  statements  in 
respect  to  methods  of  application,  so  as  to  show  how  in  actual 
teaching  the  content  of  sociology  may  be  built  up  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  writer  in  attempting  such  an  exposition  disclaims 
any  desire  to  depict  a  model  procedure,  and,  admitting  that  one's 
"personal  equation"  always  includes  a  fraction  of  error,  he  craves 
pardon  for  his  sins  of  omission  and  commission  and  for  the  in- 
trusion of  personal  methods,  pleading  in  extenuation  orders 
from  the  honorable  President  of  this  association. 

Under  the  name  of  social  science  sociology  has  been  taught  at 
Brown  University  for  nearly  twenty  years.  In  1906  the  growing 
importance  of  the  subject  resulted  in  the  establishment  within  the 
department  of  a  chair  of  sociology  and  this  has  been  ably  filled 
since  that  date  by  Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward.  Professor  Ward  now 
has  charge  of  the  advanced  classes  in  sociology,  using  his  own 
methods  and  system,  so  that  the  following  remarks  apply  only 
to  courses  formerly  or  at  present  given  by  other  members  of  the 
department. 

In  social  studies  proper  we  have  about  three  hundred  students 
a  year,  receiving  them  into  our  classes  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sophomore  year.  In  these  courses  the  practical  problem  of  teach- 
ing a  difficult  subject  to  large  classes  with  the  utmost  economy  of 
expense  and  energy  has  compelled  us  to  limit  ourselves  in  the 
main  to  the  presentation  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  sociology, 
and  hence  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  what  these 
fundamentals  are. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  department  it  seemed  rather  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  dogmatize,  arguing  that  there  really  was 
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already  existent  a  science  of  sociology.  When  one  had  a  sort  of 
suspicion  that  possibly  there  was  no  such  science,  there  was  a 
temptation  to  try  all  the  harder  to  prove  its  existence ;  but  as  that 
secret  suspicion  faded  away  before  the  facts  in  the  case,  these 
were  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  Hence  in  recent  years  we 
have  rather  sought  to  present  arguments  showing  that  there  is, 
or  at  any  rate  must  be,  such  a  science. 

In  asserting  that  there  must  be  a  science  of  sociology  we  have 
sought  to  show  ( I )  the  several  senses  in  which  the  word  science 
may  be  used;  (2)  the  need  of  a  general  science  to  co-ordinate  and 
to  synthesize  the  teachings  of  those  special  sciences  devoted  to 
the  study  of  social  institutions  and  their  activities;  (3)  the  need 
of  a  science  able  to  give  a  social  interpretation  to  the  teachings 
of  biology  and  psychology;  and  (4)  the  necessity  for  a  science 
that  can  absorb  and  assimilate  into  a  logical  unity  all  knowledge 
bearing  with  any  directness  on  the  past,  present,  and  future  of 
human  society.  Only  by  developing  such  a  science,  it  is  argued, 
can  society  hope  to  look  with  any  confidence  toward  the  future, 
and  by  a  clear  understanding  of  conditions  and  principles,  thereby 
work  consciously  toward  a  higher  standard  of  civilization. 

In  asserting,  however,  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of  soci- 
ology we  have  become  careful  not  to  dogmatize  overmuch.  If  a 
student  prefers  to  believe  in  the  non-existence  of  the  science, 
we  are  very  willing  to  supply  him  with  references  in  support  of 
his  view.  If  another  calls  attention  to  errors  and  defects  in  the 
sociological  scheme,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  call  his  attention  to 
others  also  that  he  had  failed  to  see.  If  a  third  showed  that 
former  sociological  teachings  had  become  obsolete,  we  would 
further  admit  that  much  of  what  is  now  sociology  may  also 
become  obsolete  in  a  few  years.  In  fact  we  long  ago  became 
convinced  that  pure  and  unadulterated  truth  unmixed  with 
error  is  not  the  predominating  characteristic  of  sociological 
teachings.  Yet,  after  all  these  admissions  have  been  made,  we 
should  still  assert  our  right  to  continue  the  teaching  of  sociology, 
believing  that,  while  theories  may  come  and  theories  may  go,  yet 
the  idea  of  a  unifying  science  of  human  association  will  remain 
as  a  permanent  achievement  of  the  human  mind.    Even  if  at  this 
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moment  we  ourselves  should  admit  that  there  is  existent  no  sci- 
ence of  sociology,  and  that  the  term  merely  represented  an  "atti- 
tude of  mind,"  we  would  the  next  instant  set  about  the  making  of 
the  science,  for  the  idea  of  it  is  fully  bom  and  a  place  must  be 
made  for  it  sooner  or  later  among  the  sciences.  Under  such 
conditions  the  sociologist  would  simply  have  to  maintain  a  faith 
in  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  or  else  dream  prophetic- 
ally of  a  future  such  as  that  Joseph  dreamed  about  when  his 
brothers'  sheaves  bowed  themselves  before  him. 

In  the  second  place  it  has  seemed  to  us  important  to  distin- 
guish carefully  between  the  special  social  sciences  devoted  to 
some  particular  aspect  or  institution  of  society,  and  sociology 
proper  as  the  science  of  laws  and  principles  underlying  human 
association.  Here  I  must  admit  a  dilemma  arises.  As  a  teacher  of 
political  science  shall  I  assert  with  Brother  Ford  that  there  is  no 
science  of  sociology,  or  as  a  sociologist  shall  I  vindicate  with 
Brother  Small  the  right  of  sociology  to  exist  ?^  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  no  small  importance  and  one  cannot  afford  to  dismiss  it 
summarily.  Yet  the  admission  must  be  made  that  almost  from 
the  beginning  at  Brown  political  science  and  sociology  have  had 
their  respective  jurisdictions  marked  out,  a  modus  vivendi  agreed 
on,  and  peace  maintained  by  having  both  subjects  taught  by  the 
same  teachers.  Through  these  precautions  we  have  never  really 
had  need  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  have  naturally  assumed  that 
sociology  is  a  science  outranking  the  other  in  the  hierarchy  of 
the  social  sciences.  Furthermore,  the  department  of  economics 
has  always  been  in  close  affiliation  with  our  department,  so  that  in 
teaching  these  three  great  branches  of  human  knowledge  we  have 
steadily  worked  together,  harmonizing  courses  and  agreeing  on 
the  several  "spheres  of  influence"  of  these  sciences. 

In  respect  to  other  departments  where  friction  might  conceiv- 
ably arise,  time  has  brought  about  a  full  recognition  of  sociology's 
right  to  exist,  and  though  our  treaties  of  amity  and  peace  have 
occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  an  armistice  on  the  field  of 
battle,  yet  there  is  in  general  an  acknowledgement  that  several 
sciences  may  cover  all  or  parts  of  the  same  field  of  phenomena 

^  See  Controversy,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  VoL  XV,  Nos.  i  and  2. 
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but  each  from  a  different  viewpoint.  There  is  also  a  general  rec- 
ognition that  the  growing  unity  of  knowledge  can  best  be  expedi- 
ted by  admitting  one  another's  right  to  exist  and  by  appointing 
when  necessary  boards  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of 
boundary  disputes — under  instructions  to  award  disputed  terri- 
tory to  the  one  most  clearly  in  possession. 

Again,  in  marking  out  the  relationship  existing  between  soci- 
ology and  the  special  social  sciences,  we  have  made  no  attempt 
to  assert  authority  over  these,  except  in  so  far  as  specialized 
studies  in  social  problems  such  as  charity,  crime,  and  the  like 
have  by  common  consent  been  given  over  to  the  department. 
These  studies,  however,  have  been  carried  on  in  the  light  of  the 
dominating  thought  underlying  sociology,  viz.,  that  the  perplex- 
ing phenomena  of  human  association  are  all  parts  of  a  common 
problem,  and  hence  that  a  unifying  idea  should  run  through  them 
all.  This  is  done  by  emphasizing  a  common  method,  and  the 
processes  of  co-ordination  and  synthesis.  Emphasis  is  constantly 
placed  on  the  methods  of  observation,  comparison,  and  historical 
development,  using  as  far' as  possible  statistics  as  an  essential  aid 
in  exact  knowledge.  Causes  and  conditions,  as  far  as  these  can 
be  ascertained,  are  sought  out:  the  great  social  institutions  are 
studied  historically,  analyses  made  of  their  component  parts,  these 
compared  in  their  several  stages  of  development,  and  resem- 
blances and  differences  noted.  Preferably  a  topical  outline  and 
references  are  used  in  the  classroom,  so  as  to  ^llow  the  individu- 
ality of  the  student  to  express  itself  in  results.  Our  compact  little 
state  (Rhode  Island)  with  its  dense  urban  population  is  used  as  a 
sort  of  laboratory  where  unconscious  social  experiments  may  con- 
stantly be  observed  and  compared  with  similar  phenomena  in 
other  social  groups.  As  quite  similar  methods  are  usual  in  the 
other  social  sciences,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  utilize  the 
conclusions  reached  by  these  and  to  co-ordinate  and  synthesize 
them  into  a  body  of  knowledge  useful  for  sociological  purposes. 
We  discuss,  for  instance,  such  generalizations  as :  the  influence  of 
natural  physical  conditions  and  economic  achievements  in  deter- 
mining or  tending  to  determine  the  trend  of  civilization ;  or  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  material  and  the  cultural  aspects 
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#' 
of  civilization;  or  the  struggle  of  class  with  class;  or  the  social 

importance  of  a  class  freed  from  the  necessity  of  economic  toil; 

or  the  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  static  rigid 

civilization  as  against  one  flexible  and  dynamic  by  nature;  or 

applications  of  biological  and  psychological  knowledge  to  such 

practical  problems  as  pauperism,  crime,  and  sexual  vice. 

Such  and  similar  generalizations  can  be  used  in  a  practical 
way  as  working  hypotheses  until  confirmed  or  modified  by  further 
study.  When  seen,  appreciated,  and  applied  by  the  student  they 
not  infrequently  arouse  an  interest  that  becomes  permanent,  with 
inevitable  consequences  in  respect  to  his  attitude  toward  the  whole 
social  question.  Presumably  for  some  time  to  come  this  synthe- 
sizing process  applied  to  the  conclusions  of  the  special  social 
sciences  will  furnish  to  sociology  its  most  fruitful  field  of  useful- 
ness, by  enabling  it  to  exert  a  unifying  influence  on  all  social 
problems  and  by  developing  a  constructive  rather  than  a  descrip- 
tive aspect  to  problems  of  social  betterment.  Furthermore  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  sociology  already  has  at  its  command  a 
sufficient  body  of  information  to  enable  it  to  develop  a  tentative 
but  constructive  policy  in  respect  to  social  problems.  Haste 
should  be  made  slowly  and  radicalism  looked  on  askance,  but  the 
occasional  blunders  made  in  sociological  suggestion  will  presum- 
ably in  no  case  be  worse  than  the  continuous  blunder  of  a  policy 
of  drift  and  inaction. 

Our  next  step  in  the  process  of  building  up  the  content  of  soci- 
ology is  to  become  familiar  with  social  interpretations  of  the  great 
teachings  in  well-established  and  historic  departments  of  knowl- 
edge. Of  these  biology  and  psychology  as  basal  sciences  for  soci- 
ology naturally  furnish  the  chief  material.  Yet  we  are  careful  to 
show  that  sociology  is  no  more  psychology  than  psychology  is  bi- 
ology, or  biology,  physics.  These  general  sciences,  as  they  develop 
new  principles,  or  prove  or  disprove  earlier  hypotheses,  furnish 
subject-matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  sociologist.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  such  principles  will  have  their  analogies  in  social 
life  also,  and  hence  it  is  rather  natural  under  the  influence  of  the 
teachings  from  these  other  sciences  to  make  use  of  a  mechanical 
or  a  biological  or  a  psychological  interpretation  of  society  or  to 
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assume  too  readily  the  truth  of  a  materialistic  interpretation  of 
social  development.  Here  we  maintain  the  sociologist  walks  on 
treacherous  ground,  for  experience  shows  that  there  is  danger 
in  pressing  too  far  analogies  derived  from  other  sciences.  Even 
the  sociological  use  of  a  vocabulary  made  up  from  another  science 
may  be  misleading,  since  it  is  so  easy  to  carry  over  with  a  word 
itself  its  implications.  Rather  it  may  be  wiser  to  seek  first  to 
comprehend  the  full  significance  of  the  particular  principle  or 
term  in  its  relation  to  its  own  science,  and  then  by  observation 
and  comparison  to  see  whether  a  similar  principle  holds  in  social 
life,  and  in  what  respect  it  differs  if  at  all  from  the  kindred 
principle  derived  from  the  earlier  science.  For  example  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  and  the  term  "heredity"  seem  simple 
enough  on  their  face,  yet,  in  view  of  the  numerous  variations  in 
biological  explanation  of  them  there  would  inevitably  arise  as 
many  confusing  variations  in  interpretation  of  the  term  "social 
selection"  or  "social  heredity,"  if  students  felt  inclined  to  press 
analogies  too  far.  Presumably  also  an  endless  confusion  might 
arise  if  one  were  to  carry  over  with  the  term  "social  mind"  all 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  varying  interpretations  of  the 
psychological  term  "mind."  While  therefore  such  analogies  have 
their  use,  and  may  by  chance  really  throw  much  light  on  complex 
social  phenomena,  yet  the  danger  of  error  is  large  and  much  of 
the  force  of  the  argument  directed  against  the  scientific  nature  of 
sociology  really  is  aimed  at  those  who  have  made  hobbies  of 
analogies  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  scientific  attainment  pre- 
ferred in  sociological  methodology.  On  the  other  hand  the  real 
sociological  utility  of  applications  of  principles  derived  from  the 
basal  sciences  may  be  noted,  for  example,  in  the  biological  contri- 
bution passing  into  the  new  science  of  eugenics,  or  as  it  might 
better  be  termed  "endemics,"^  supplemented  as  it  must  be  by 
social  studies  of  the  domestic  institutions;  or  again  by  noting 
how  psychological  principles  may  be  reinterpreted  from  the  socio- 
logical standpoint,  and,  by  emphasis  on  newer  aspects,  give  rise 
thereby  to  such  attractive  studies  as  folk  psychology,  social  psy- 
chology, and  social  control,  fields  of  study  full  of  the  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

*A  term  suggested  by  Librarian  H.  L.  Koopman,  Brown  University. 
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There  is  still  another  aspect  of  sociology  deemed  worthy  of 
emphasis  in  our  teaching.  The  historical  method  should  be 
applied  to  sociological  theories  themselves  and  the  great  social 
theories  of  past  generations  should  be  studied  and  compared  with 
the  teachings  of  the  sociologists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  By 
this  method  fundamental  agreements  and  differences  can  be  noted, 
the  trend  in  the  current  of  sociological  theorizing  can  be  indicated, 
and  from  the  teaching  of  all  of  these  thinkers  can  slowly  be 
constructed  a  framework  which  later  writers  may  fill  out  in  detail. 
Furthermore  such  a  historical  study  will  enable  the  student  to  see 
why  sociology  in  its  upward  march  has  been  influenced  first  by 
mechanical  theories  of  development,  then  by  biological  analogies 
resulting  in  the  organic  interpretation  of  society,  then  by  the  rise 
of  the  "social  mind"  under  the  influence  of  the  newer  psychology, 
and  how,  throughout  the  entire  period,  the  conclusions  of  eco- 
nomics as  the  most  fundamental  of  all  the  special  social  sciences 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  sociological  theory. 

Now  when  once  the  student  grasps  the  thought  that  sociology 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  concrete  studies  of  social  problems,  nor 
with  economic,  political,  ethical,  psychological,  or  biological 
studies  as  such,  but  rather  with  broad  generalizations  found  in 
these  as  laws  and  principles  of  human  association,  and  when  fur- 
thermore he  sees  that  others  before  him  have  labored  to  arrange 
in  systematic  and  logical  form  these  fundamentals,  he  is  then 
prepared  to  see  the  real  meaning  of  sociology  as  an  abstract  sci- 
ence. Indeed  it  is  better  that  he  should  see  this  than  that  he 
become  expert  in  what  is  often  referred  to  as  "social  pathology" 
or  "social  philanthropy."  If  only  he  can  be  brought  to  see  that 
there  are  fundamental  teachings  underlying  human  association, 
he  will  in  later  and  more  concrete  studies  tend  to  "put  things  in 
their  places"  and  will  not  lose  himself  in  detail,  as  might  be 
possible  if  he  were  allowed  to  devote  his  energy  exclusively  to  the 
innumerable  perplexing  problems  of  our  highly  complex  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  once  the  student  can  be  brought  to  see  that  in  theory  at 
least  there  may  be  a  science  of  sociology,  the  remaining  task 
should  then  be  comparatively  easy.    He  starts  with  an  attitude  of 
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mind,  a  way  of  looking  at  and  of  interpreting  social  phenomena, 
and  a  reliance  on  the  methods  of  science  in  order  to  secure  verifi- 
able knowledge.  With  Comte  he  will  learn  gradually  to  abjure 
metaphysical  discussions.  Admitting,  as  one  must,  that  final  ex- 
planations and  questions  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  are  worth 
asking  and  may  at  some  distant  time  be  answered,  yet  it  seems 
more  worth  while  to  relegate  this  search  to  philosophy  and  to 
content  one's  self  with  an  anthropocentric  interpretation  of  things 
taking  place  on  the  earth  or  at  most  within  the  solar  system.  By 
ignoring  the  ultimate  in  this  manner  the  sociologist  admits  an 
"ignoramus"  in  some  matters  and  hence  again  may  refuse  to 
dogmatize,  preferring  to  emphasize  with  science  the  relativity  of 
knowledge.  Yet  here  once  more  one  may  have  to  admit  a  certain 
weakness  in  sociological  theorizing.  Though  the  science  would 
preferably  base  itself  on  verifiable  knowledge,  yet  in  practice, 
owing  to  the  temporary  lack  of  such  knowledge  in  the  newer  psy- 
chology, it  of  necessity  lapses  into  the  sin  of  philosophizing  on 
other  than  scientific  data  and  methods.  In  discussions  involving 
the  use  of  the  terms  "worth"  or  "value,"  the  "social  will,"  or 
"social  ideal,"  or  "social  purpose,"  or  the  "unity  of  knowledge," 
and  the  like,  there  is  a  metaphysical  element  almost  inevitable 
under  present  conditions,  especially  if  one  is  eager  to  work  out 
at  once  a  complete  system  of  sociology.  Yet  perhaps  some  sins 
may  be  overlooked  if  one's  sociological  conscience  is  awake  and 
the  danger  appreciated.  In  time  such  hypotheses  may  become 
verifiable,  and  until  then  one  might  better  admit  that  there  is 
some  basis  for  charges  of  inconsistency. 

Our  final  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  sociology  consists  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  in  the  student  a  sort  of  meliorism  or  optimism 
in  respect  to  social  problems ;  not  a  visionary  optimism,  in  essence, 
fatalism,  but  an  optimism  founded  on  scientific  knowledge,  on 
the  conviction  that  the  progress  of  civilization  lies  in  men's  hands, 
and  that  by  scientific  prevision  society  can  expedite  its  own 
development.  Taking  warning  from  the  many  failures  of  Utopian 
dreamers,  students  are  rather  discouraged  from  becoming  "re- 
formers," but  are  urged  to  engage  in  the  constructive  movements 
of  civilization.     Honest  daily  work,  high  ideals,  and  a  forward 
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look  represent  a  wiser  attitude  than  any  number  of  hobbies  in 
respect  to  a  reconstructed  society  patterned  after  a  perfect  model. 
This  scientific  optimism  is  stimulated  by  constant  emphasis  on  the 
possibility  of  achievement.  No  normal  child,  it  is  argued,  is  so 
humbly  born  but  that  he  by  right  training  and  environment  may 
double  his  natural  ability.  Talent,  genius,  the  capacity  to  achieve 
are  dormant  in  the  masses  of  our  population  and  this  potentiality 
should  be  made  reality.  Every  student  therefore  is  urged  to 
develop  his  own  personality  so  as  to  co-operate  in  the  upbuilding 
processes  of  human  society.  Obviously  this  aspect  may  be  so 
emphasized  as  to  develop  a  sort  of  religious  altruism  and  this  may 
for  a  time  be  necessary.  In  that  case  sociology  may  temporarily 
form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
While  churches  are  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  a  sociological 
plunge  it  may  be  well  for  the  sociologist  to  disport  himself  in  the 
troubled  waters  and  loudly  to  assert  that  the  swimming  is  fine. 
When  hesitation  ends  and  the  leap  has  been  made,  then  the  soci- 
ologist may  climb  on  to  the  bank  and  criticize  in  cold  blood  the 
swimming  exhibition  before  him. 

In  conclusion  may  I  in  resume  briefly  summarize  the  points 
we  emphasize  in  the  teaching  of  sociology  ?  First  and  foremost  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  field  of  sociology  including  its  relation 
to  other  sciences  and  its  methods  in  handling  data.  Then  a  con- 
stant emphasis  on  those  fundamental  teachings  that  plainly  have 
practical  applications  to  social  progress.  And  finally  an  inspira- 
tional uplift  in  the  direction  of  courage  and  hopefulness,  even 
though  one  has  in  the  end  to  temper  his  impatience  by  the 
thought,  that  an  ox-cart  slowly  reaching  its  destination  on  an 
ascending  grade  is  surer  of  final  success  than  a  brakeless  automo- 
bile speeding  on  an  unknown  road. 


DISCUSSION 
Edward  C.  Hayes,  University  of  Illinois 

The  teaching  of  sociology  presents  a  problem  of  matter  and  one  of 
method. 

The  matter  to  be  taught  is  broadly  divided  into  two  parts,  first  "General 
Sociology,"  or  "Pure  Sociology,"  or  "Sociology  Proper,"  and,  second,  that 
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other  body  of  instruction  which  is  variously  termed  "Applied  Sociology," 
"Social  Economics,"  or  "Social  Technology." 

The  latter  summarizes  the  results  of  experience  and  investigation  with 
reference  to  activities  which  aim  directly  at  social  amelioration  in  relation 
to  such  matters  as  poverty,  crime,  immigration,  race  differences,  and  the 
specific  dangers  and  opportunities  characteristic  of  urban  or  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  matter  to  be  presented  under  "general"  or  "pure"  sociology  or 
sociology  "proper"  falls  into  at  least  five  natural  divisions. 

First  is  general  sociology  in  the  narrowest  sense,  or  what  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  "philosophical"  sociology.  This  treats  of  such  subjects 
as  the  scope  and  method  of  sociology,  the  definition  of  sociological  con- 
cepts (social  reality,  a  society,  institution,  custom,  etc.)  the  correlation 
of  these  concepts  with  each  other  and  with  others  defined  by  the  special 
social  sciences,  the  classification  of  all  social  realities,  the  kinds  of  causal 
conditions  by  which  they  are  affected,  the  relation  between  society  and  the 
individual,  the  doctrines  of  sociological  ethics,  etc.  The  teachings  of  this 
division  of  sociology  are  partly  preliminary  to  the  teachings  of  the  other 
divisions  of  pure  sociology,  and  partly  based  upon  them. 

Second  is  psychologic  sociology,  which  treats  of  the  relations  between 
activities  (beliefs,  desires,  etc.)  and  the  other  activities,  similar  or  dissimi- 
lar, by  which  they  are  environed ;  that  is,  the  relations  between  the  activities 
of  an  individual  and  the  activities  of  his  associates  by  which  his  own  are 
evoked  or  modified,  and  so  the  building-up  of  the  network  of  streaming 
activities  possible  only  to  individuals  who  are  in  association. 

Third  is  comparative  and  genetic  sociology,  represented  by  such  work  as 
has  been  done  by  Letourneau,  Lippert,  Bastian,  Westermarck,  Sumner,  and 
Thomas.  This  aims  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  of  fact  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  origin  and  succession  of  species  of  prevalent  social  activities  and  the 
evolution  of  the  world  of  social  reality. 

The  fourth  division  might  be  called  statistical  sociology,  but  that  the 
word  "statistical"  refers  to  a  method  which  may  be  employed  in  other 
divisions  of  sociology  although  it  finds  its  most  constant  application  here. 
This  fourth  division  of  sociology  proper  may  be  called  biologic  sociology. 
It  deals  with  the  problems  of  population,  the  effects  upon  social  activities  pro- 
duced by  racial  and  temperamental  traits,  and  by  physical  contrasts  between 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  populations  of  similar  stock,  and  by  the 
physical  consequences  of  prevalent  vices,  unsanitary  housing,  and  the  like. 

The  fifth  division  is  geographic  sociology,  the  most  neglected  of  all, 
which  studies  the  causal  significance  of  natural  physical  environments  in 
determining  social  activities. 

With  reference  to  the  manner  of  teaching  Sociology  the  only  point 
which  I  will  raise  pertains  to  the  order  of  presentation. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  sociology 
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proper  plunge  the  beginner  into  difficult  abstract  matter  which  is  better 
adapted  to  the  graduate  student  than  to  any  but  the  brightest  and  most 
mature  undergraduates.  This  has  been  my  own  practice  and  I  propose  to 
try  a  change  of  order  and  to  arrange  my  course  in  "Sociology  One"  on 
"the  principle  of  sixteen  to  one,  sixteen  parts  fact  and  one  part  theory." 

Most  students  who  register  for  "Sociology  One"  expect  a  treatment  of 
concrete  social  realities  in  which  they  have  already  at  least  a  general  inter- 
est; and  they  are  surprised  to  be  confronted  by  a  body  of  undreamed-of 
abstractions.  Besides,  the  natural  development  of  intellectual  interest  for 
an  individual  or  a  people,  seems  to  begin  with  definite  realities  which  we 
wish  to  modify  or  control,"  and  then  by  discovering  that  we  must  have 
deeper  and  broader  comprehension,  in  order  to  secure  control,  to  pass  over 
to  those  generalities  and  abstractions  which  at  first  were  repellent  but 
which  become  absorbing. 

I  mean  to  begin  by  trying  to  describe  the  facts  of  American  social  life 
and  the  conditions  by  which  they  are  determined.  Our  university  is  located 
in  the  country  and  so  I  intend  to  employ  the  stereopticon  to  show  a  large  part 
of  what  is  most  instructive,  not  only  in  one  but  in  many  of  our  greatest 
cities,  and  in  the  country  also,  among  the  mountain  whites,  the  lumber 
camps  and  mining  camps,  New  England  villages,  southern  plantations,  train 
yards,  harbors,  factories,  and  the  congested  tenements  of  our  immigrant 
host.  And  I  think  that  the  results  of  the  numerous  sociological  investiga- 
tions now  going  on  should  be  carefully  gathered  up  by  a  university  and 
utilized  for  purposes  of  instruction.  I  refer  to  the  investigations  supported 
by  the  Sage  endowment,  and  to  such  investigations  as  are  being  carried  on 
in  this  city  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marsh,  whose  results  supplied  the 
materials  for  the  congestion  exhibit  of  a  year  ago,  and  of  Mr.  Allen,  of 
the  "Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,"  and  of  Mr.  Laidlaw,  of  the  "Federa- 
tion of  Churches  and  Christian  Organizations."  Much  of  this  material  is 
presented  in  the  form  of  tables  and  diagrams  suitable  for  wall-charts  or 
lantern  slides,  which  can  be  reproduced,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  accurate, 
should  be  valuable  teaching  material.  Presently  the  students  can  be  set  to 
work  upon  exercises  in  computation  and  tabulation  based  upon  data  ob- 
tained from  various  sources. 

All  our  presentation  of  descriptive  material  and  concrete  facts  will  be 
of  value  mainly  in  proportion  as  it  is  guided  and  interpreted  by  general  con- 
cepts and  leads  up  to  comprehensive  views.  If  in  normal  times  there  are 
in  our  country  four  million  recipients  of  public  charity,  if  most  of  the  time 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  tramps  have 
been  deployed  over  the  United  States,  if  these  and  numerous  similar  state- 
ments are  true  our  aim  must  be  not  merely  to  state  the  facts  but  also  to 
help  the  students  toward  a  comprehension  of  the  general  situation  which 
occasions  the  continuous  recruiting  of  the  standing  army  of  the  miserables. 

This  proposal  to  revise  the  character  of  the  initial  course  in  sociology 
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is  based  on  two  considerations :  First,  that  by  sufficient  heed  to  the  most 
accessible  realities — those  of  our  own  country  and  time — as  well  as  to  com- 
parative and  genetic  sociology,  we  may  be  saved  from  getting  too  far  from 
our  facts,  and  becoming  asphyxiated  in  abstractions,  as  men  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a  new  and  complicated  body  of  theory  are  in  danger  of  doing; 
and,  second,  that  we  may  lead  the  largest  number  of  competent  students,  by 
the  natural  path,  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  theoretical  teachings  of 
'general  sociology. 


James  E.  Hagerty,  Ohio  State  University 

Before  discussing  the  teaching  of  sociology  we  should  be  in  agreement 
as  to  the  question  as  to  whom  it  is  to  be  taught.  Have  we  in  mind  the 
teaching  of  sociology  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors  or  to  graduate  stu- 
dents?   The  class  of  people  we  teach  will  necessarily  determine  our  methods. 

As  a  rule  the  general  course  in  economics  in  the  American  university 
is  taught  second-year  students.  I  am  going  to  assume  that  a  course  in 
sociology  corresponding  to  this  general  course  in  economics  may  also  be 
taught  to  second-year  students.  If  so  the  subject-matter  should  be  con- 
crete, definite,  and  systematically  arranged. 

We  are  going  through  the  same  stage  in  the  teaching  of  sociology 
formerly  passed  through  in  the  teaching  of  economics  and  we  can  learn 
a  great  deal  from  the  present  methods  of  teaching  economics.  Formerly  the 
textbooks  in  political  economy  devoted  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  pages  to 
definition,  the  relation  of  political  economy  to  other  bodies  of  knowledge, 
its  province,  its  purposes,  the  methods  of  investigation,  etc.  Recent  writers 
have  wisely  omitted  this  class  of  subject-matter  entirely.  They  have 
doubtless  discovered  that  it  is  bad  pedagogy  to  present  the  abstract  and 
analytical  phases  of  a  science  to  students  who  know  nothing  of  its  subject- 
matter.  In  many  places  we  are  making  the  same  error  in  the  teaching  of 
sociology. 

At  the  Ohio  State  University  we  have  placed  our  elementary  course  in 
sociology  on  precisely  the  same  plan  as  our  elementary  course  in  economics. 
We  have  a  three-hour  course  per  week  extending  through  the  year,  which 
is  a  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  sociology.  This  course  is  open  to 
second-year  students.  At  the  outset  we  give  four  or  five  lectures  on  the 
evolution  of  society,  emphasizing  social  phenomena.  Our  next  division  is 
devoted  to  the  economic  or  physical  basis  of  society.  We  next  discuss  the 
biological  factors,  including  a  study  of  races.  The  following  divisions  are 
then  presented  in  order:  the  psychological  factors,  social  structure,  social 
control,  social  institutions,  social  pathology,  and  social  progress.  The  Spring 
Term,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  year,  is  devoted  to  practical  problems  in 
which  the  students  are  required  to  make  an  application  of  theories. 

This,  in  brief,  outlines  the  method  we  are  pursuing,  which  is  proving 
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successful.  We  treat  all  subjects  in  this  elementary  course  which  are 
developed  in  our  advanced  or  more  technical  courses.  The  student  ap- 
proaches the  latter  subjects  with  a  broader  point  of  view  than  he  otherwise 
would  have.  The  subject-matter  presented  in  the  elementary  course  is 
concrete  and  definite.  No  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  present  the  various 
viewpoints  of  sociologists  or  the  numerous  questions  on  which  they  take 
issue.  The  natural  way  for  a  student  to  begin  the  study  of  any  science  is 
with  the  concrete,  positive  phenomena  which  constitutes  its  subject-matter. 


Thomas  J.  Riley,  Washington  University 

I  recently  visited  a  county  teachers'  meeting  in  Missouri.  Tt  was  in  the 
spring  near  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  discussion  going  on  was  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  geography.  One  of  the  teachers  in  telling  about 
the  progress  of  her  class  said,  "We  have  just  now  got  to  Missouri,"  refer- 
ring doubtless  to  the  special  study  of  her  own  state  near  the  close  of  the 
textbook.  Professor  John  Dewey,  in  his  little  book.  The  School  and 
Society,  states  that  a  class  in  geography  in  the  public  schools  at  Moline, 
111.,  knew  much  about  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  textbook,  but  had  not 
connected  the  river  of  the  book  with  the  river  on  which  the  city  is 
located.  These  are  illustrations  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  when  the  begin- 
ning of  a  study  has  to  do  with  its  definitions,  problems,  and  relations.  Stu- 
dents are  likely  not  to  make  the  connection  of  the  things  being  studied 
with  the  facts  of  living  that  lie  at  their  own  doors. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  four  years  of  trial  that  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  a  course  in  elementary  sociology  is  to  study  the  social  facts  that 
may  be  observed  in  the  community  where  the  university  is  located.  In 
banning  my  work  at  the  opening  of  the  last  year  I  instructed  my  class 
at  its  first  meeting  that  they  should  visit  some  building  in  the  process  of 
construction,  noting  especially  the  division  of  labor  and  the  necessary 
interdependence  and  co-ordination.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  class  I 
found  the  students  all  qualified  to  illustrate  and  to  discuss  the  topics  I  had 
assigned.  When  this  had  been  considered  I  in  like  manner  required  them 
to  report  on  physiographic  control  of  social  facts  in  their  own  city.  By 
this  method  it  seems  to  me  I  secured  a  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  introduced  them  to  an  observational  method  and  connected  our 
study  with  the  things  lying  about  them. 

The  chairman  assuring  me  that  I  have  some  time  yet  at  my  disposal  I 
venture  to  ask  those  who  advocate  a  psychological  view  of  society  to 
what  extent  they  consider  psychic  forces  competent  to  explain  social 
phenomena ;  for  example :  When  a  plane  of  living  that  a  family  maintains 
becomes  the  plane  of  many  families  a  standard  of  living  for  that  group 
has  been  tacitly  arrived  at.     Studies  in  the  standard  of  living  seem  to  have 
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shown  that  this  standard  is  determined  partly  by  the  necessities  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  and  partly  by  the  ideals,  that  is  the  traditions,  beliefs, 
education,  and  ambitions  of  the  families.  These  latter  things  are  chiefly 
the  psychic  factors,  but  when  the  income  is  small  these  ideals  are  not  able 
to  find  much  expression  in  the  standard  of  living  that  the  class  maintains. 
My  question  is  not  whether  the  psychic  factors  are  more  important  than 
the  economical  factors  in  determining  the  standard  of  living,  but  whether 
the  standard  of  living  can  be  accounted  for  only  in  terms  of  psychic  forces. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  thing  as  a  standard  of  living  for  a  class  ?s 
determined  chiefly  by  the  economical  and  psychic  factors  together  with  per- 
haps several  others  as  physical  environment,  etc. 


Dr.  Rudolph  M.  Binder,  New  York  University 

There  are  two  classes  of  students  in  sociology — those  who  intend  to 
devote  two  or  three  years  to  this  subject,  and  may  wish  to  specialize  in  it; 
and  those  who  can  give  it  but  little  time  in  one  year.  The  former  need 
and  should  receive  as  strict  a  scientific  training  as  sociology  is  able  to 
gfive.  The  latter — and  their  number  is  legion — need  inspiration,  contact 
with  living  problems  and  reform  movements.  In  their  case  strict  scientific 
methods  are  not  applicable,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  sociological 
principles  is  all  that  can  be  required.  This  class  of  students  should  never- 
theless be  encouraged,  both  because  they  will  make  better  workers  in  their 
own  fields  through  this  elementary  knowledge  of  sociology,  and  because 
some  at  least  will  find  this  study  sufficiently  profitable  to  pursue  it  farther. 


Professor  Carl  Kelsey,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

I  am  tremendously  interested  in  the  general  trend  of  thought  evidenced 
by  the  papers  read  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  spent  alto- 
gether too  much  time  in  trying  to  justify  our  own  existence  and  in  mark- 
ing out  division  lines  between  the  older  subjects  and  our  own.  The  field 
of  human  knowledge  is,  after  all,  one  and  the  different  sciences  represent 
but  different  viewpoints  from  which  the  field  is  studied.  I  believe  that 
the  future  of  sociological  teaching  is  bright  if  we  can  restrict  ourselves  to 
the  study  of  concrete  problems,  problems  not  in  the  sense  of  pathology  alone 
but  with  clear  recognition  that  all  social  phenomena,  whether  of  advance 
or  decay,  involve  problems.  It  is  our  business  to  study  these  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  in  our  presentation  to  the  classes  we  may  in  some  measure 
adopt  the  magnificent  and  tremendous  logic  which  characterizes  the  work 
of  our  honored  Nestor,  Professor  Ward. 
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Professor  Jerome  Dowd  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

Resolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  ten,  including  the 
president  of  the  Sociological  Society,  to  make  a  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  society,  consisting  of:  First,  a  statement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
first  courses  now  given  in  the  colleges  of  the  country;  and,  second,  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  subject-matter  for  a  fundamental  course  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  sociological  teachers  and  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work. 

In  support  of  the  motion  Professor  Dowd  said : 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  motion:  First,  in  taking  rank  as  a 
science  and  in  attaining  to  that  dignity  and  respect  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  the  wide  interest  in  it  demand,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  sociology  should  standardize  its  fundamental  courses  in  the  same  way 
that  the  fundamental  courses  of  other  sciences  are  standardized.  For 
illustration,  when  a  student  takes  Chemistry  i,  Physics  i,  Biology  i,  Eco- 
nomics I,. or  Law  i,  such  course  stands  for  a  definite  subject-matter,  and 
enables  the  student  to  find  an  easy  adjustment  in  going  from  one  institu- 
tion to  another,  and  it  forms  a  solid  basis  for  advanced  work. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  concrete  statement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
a  fundamental  course  would  harmonize  and  crystallize  our  views  as  to  the 
scope  and  field  of  sociology  to  an  extent  that  no  amount  of  theoretical  dis- 
cussion could  possibly  do. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  } 

*For  names  of  committee,  see  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  January, 
1910. 
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LESTER  F.   WARD 
Brown  University 


Sociology  must  be  something  very  bad  because  it  is  so  much 
like  vice.  Most  of  those  who  hated  it  at  first  sight  now  embrace 
it  and  the  rest  are  either  in  the  enduring  or  the  pitying  stage. 

As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  other  sciences  sociology  was  at 
first  attacked  and  called  a  "pseudo-science."  The  sociologist  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  this,  and  it  has  ceased  to  trouble  him. 
He  has  been  hearing  it  from  Lorenz  Stein,  Dilthey,  Maurice 
Block,  Bernheim,  Lehmann,  Treitschke,  Martini,  Van  der  Rest, 
and  Leslie  Stephen.  They  all  say  the  same  things,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  new.  Some  pains  were  taken  at  first  to  show  that 
there  were  vast  fields  which  no  other  science  has  ever  touched  or 
can  touch  without  becoming  sociology.  But  the  need  of  sociol- 
ogy was  so  great  and  so  keenly  felt  that  there  ceased  to  be  any 
call  to  defend  it.  The  people  of  all  countries  actually  demanded 
the  new  science.  None  of  the  other  sciences  held  out  any  hope 
of  furnishing  a  theoretical  and  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  day.  Political  economy  had  become  a 
sort  of  quietism,  and  bade  the  people  hush  and  cease  to  disturb 
the  established  order.  But  the  people  would  not  hush,  and  the 
unrest  grew.  Economics  then  vaulted  over  to  the  Austrian 
theory  of  value,  which  is  a  sociological  principle,  and  then  pre- 
tended that  it  had  always  been  the  "master  science."  Political 
science  floundered  about  among  a  thousand  fine-spun  and  wholly 
improbable  theories  of  the  state.  It  was  both  politically  and 
socially  hopeless. 

When  at  last  a  science  of  both  human  origins  and  human  wel- 
fare rose  on  the  horizon  it  was  immediately  welcomed  as  that 
which  had  been  so  long  looked  for.  Launched  by  Comte  and 
fathered  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  it  moved,  though  at  first  slowly. 
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Accepted  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  recognized  by  several  strong 
fcontinental  writers,  it  got  on  its  feet  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  it  had  become  the  most  popular  of  all  the  sciences.  It 
began  to  be  taught  in  one  after  another  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  at  the  present  time  it  seems  there  are  about  four 
hundred  such  in  the  United  States  alone  in  which  sociology 
forms  a  part  of  the  curriculum.^  Something  analogous  to  this 
is  true  in  other  countries  but  I  cannot  quote  any  recent  statistics.^ 
Perhaps  the  surest  index  of  the  growth  of  sociology  and  of 
the  hold  it  has  taken  of  all  enlightened  nations  is  the  number  of 
sociological  societies  that  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the 
period  under  consideration.  Inaugurated  by  the  formation  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Sociology  in  1893,  followed  by  the 
Sociological  Society  of  Paris  in  1895,  the  movement  spread  to 
Brussels  where  the  Belgian  Sociological  Society  was  founded 
in  1899,  transformed  into  the  Belgian  Institute  of  Sociology  in 
1901,  between  which  dates  in  1900  there  was  founded  at  Buda- 
pest the  Hungarian  Society  of  Sociology.  A  Laboratory  of 
Sociology  was  established  at  Palermo  in  1901  and  an  Institute  of 
Sociology  at  Madrid  in  the  same  year.  In  1903  England  fell 
into  line  and  the  Sociological  Society  of  London  was  born. 
Our  own  American  Sociological  Society  arose  in  1905.  Austria 
awoke  in  1907  and  produced  the  Soziologische  Gesellschaft  at 
Vienna,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Gumplowicz  from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Gratz  in  1908 
a  sociological  society  was  founded  there  in  his  honor.  That 
same  year  saw  the  rise  of  two  more  sociological  societies  in 
Hungary,  viz.,  at  Nagyvarad  and  at  Gyor,  and  it  was  also  in 
1908  that  the  Institute  of  Sociology  was  founded  at  Catania. 
Finally,  during  the  present  year  of  1909  the  contagion  reached 
Germany,  and  the  Deutsche  Gresellschaft  fiir  Soziologie  was  in- 

^  Amer.  Journ.  Social.,  Vol.   XV,   September,    1909,  p.    165. 

•An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  movement  in  1900  may  be  gained  from 
the  report  of  the  Congress  for  Instruction  in  the  Social  Sciences  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900.  I  condensed  it  for  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in 
chap,  xxviii  of  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1899-1900,  pp.  1458- 
1564;  since  published  in  full  in  book  form. 
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augurated  at  Berlin  on  January  3.  It  was  also  in  January  of  this 
year  that  the  sociological  Society  of  Birmingham  was  founded. 
Such  is  a  bare  enumeration,  perhaps  incomplete,  of  this  move- 
ment for  the  scientific  study  of  society. 

The  teaching  of  sociology  in  the  great  universities  and  its 
discussion  before  these  learned  bodies  are  paralleled  by  the 
activity  of  the  press,  both  through  the  establishment  of  special 
organs  devoted  to  it  and  through  the  writing  of  books  on  the 
subject  by  able  authors  in  all  countries.  Any  attempt  to  enume- 
rate these  would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  this  ?  Is  the  whole  world, 
then,  insane  and  chasing  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  pseudo-science?  I 
would  be  the  last  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  doctrines  of  vox  populi 
and  quod  uhique,  quod  ah  omnibus,  as  proofs  of  anything.  Many 
grave  errors  have  been  long  popular  and  well-nigh  universal. 
But  have  any  of  the  sciences  had  to  be  abandoned  as  false  ?  Yes, 
they  say,  and  point  to  alchemy.  But  alchemy  was  rather  an  art. 
There  is  a  sort  of  social  alchemy,  and  sociology  is  the  social 
chemistry  whose  mission  it  is  to  supplant  it.  Society  is  a  domain 
of  natural  phenomena,  and  there  must  be  a  science  to  deal  with  it. 
There  was  no  such  science  till  sociology  came.  It  is  not  the  same 
as  the  science  of  man  (anthropology)  ;  it  is  not  the  same  as  the 
science  of  wealth  (economics)  ;  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  science 
of  government  and  the  state  (political  science).  In  a  certain 
sense  these  all  belong  to  sociology,  or  fall  under  it,  as  furnishing 
its  data.  They  are  special  social  sciences,  and  there  are  many 
more,  but  they  do  not,  separately  or  together,  constitute  sociology. 
Sociology  has  been  called  the  synthesis  of  all  the  special  social 
sciences.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  more.  It  gathers  material  from 
fields  not  included  in  any  recognized  science,  but  its  great  work 
is  the  co-ordination  of  all  social  facts,  and  the  elaboration  of  a 
reasoned  and  systematized  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  social 
origins,  social  processes,  social  development,  and  social  causation. 

Notwithstanding  the  recruits  that  sociology  is  constantly 
receiving  from  all  sides  and  the  general  silencing  of  adverse 
criticism  by  the  logic  of  events,  there  ever  and  anon  arises  a  new 
voice  from  some  quarter  reiterating  the  old  cry  that  sociology  is 
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a  pseudo-science.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  little  consequence. 
Sociology  has  much  more  serious  obstacles  to  overcome.  It 
would  be  strange  if  among  the  hundreds  of  writers  who  have 
been  attracted  to  this  field  there  should  not  be  some  who  would 
say  foolish  things.  There  is,  for  example,  quite  a  large  school 
of  sociologists,  who,  though  claiming  to  be  such,  are  virtually 
denying  that  sociology  is  a  science.  Anyone  who  denies  the 
existence  of  efficient  causes  in  society  does  this.  It  does  not 
mend  matters  to  say  that  society  is  a  domain  of  final  causes. 
Final  causes  are  nothing  but  the  appropriation  of  efficient  causes 
by  intelligent  beings.^  Of  course  sociology  employs  telic  meth- 
ods, and  so  does  every  other  science.  They  are  the  only  methods 
of  which  the  intellect  is  capable.  The  higher  mind  works  through 
final  causes  only.  Telic  is  synonymous  with  intellectual.  But 
in  sociology  as  in  all  other  true  sciences,  the  mind  deals  with 
real  things — the  properties  of  matter  and  the  forces  of  nature. 
Psychic  forces  are  as  real  and  natural  as  physical  forces.  In 
society  psychic  forces  become  social  forces,  and  they  are  the  true 
causes  of  all  social  phenomena.  The  virtual  denial  of  this  truth 
on  the  part  of  persons  classed  as  sociologists,  is  doing  sociology 
far  more  harm  than  all  that  the  enemies  of  the  science  can  do  it. 
Several  European  sociologists  must  be  so  classed,  as  Ludwig 
Stein,  Draghicesco,  and  Rivera.  Nor  are  they  wanting  in 
America;  at  least  passages  may  be  cited  to  that  effect,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Dr.  Small,^  Professor  Ellwood,"^  and  Professor -Hayes.® 
If  the  sociologists  themselves  admit  that  sociology  is  a  pseudo- 
science  how  can  we  expect  the  enemies  of  sociology  to  see  it  in 
any  better  light? 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  repeat  any  of  my  own  proofs  of  the 
strictly  scientific  character  of  sociology  when  properly  under- 
stood. My  entire  contribution  to  the  subject  consists  essentially 
in  heaping  up  these  proofs.  But  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  to 
Professor  Giddings's  papers  on  "Social  Causation,"  as  showing 

*  Pure  Sociology,  chap.  xvi. 

*  Am.  Joum.  Social.,  VoL  V,  pp.  811,  812. 
*Ibid.,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  341  ff. 

•Ibid.,  Vol.  XI,  p.  633;  XII,  pp.  6S4,  834. 
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that  not  all  Americans  vacillate  on  this  essential  point.  I  may 
also  be  allowed  to  quote  one  Old  World  author,  of  whom  fate 
has  so  recently  and  tragically  robbed  us,  and  this  from  the  last 
book  he  ever  wrote,  the  one  he  referred  to  as  his  Schwanen- 
gesang,''  and  which  he  probably  never  saw  after  it  issued  from 
the  press.  I  refer  to  the  posthumous  little  Sozialphilosophie 
im  Umriss  of  Ludwig  Gumplowicz,  a  copy  of  which  reached  me 
on  November  22  last  through  the  kindness  of  his  son.  Dr. 
Wladyslaw  Gumplowicz,  of  Vienna.  On  pp.  6-9  of  this  work 
he  says : 

We  live  in  the  state  and  in  society;  we  belong  to  a  social  circle  which 
jostles  against  its  members  and  is  jostled  by  them;  we  feel  the  social 
pressure  from  all  sides  and  we  react  against  it  with  all  our  might;  we 
experience  a  restraint  to  our  free  activities  and  we  struggle  to  remove  it; 
we  require  the  services  of  other  men  which  we  cannot  do  without;  we 
pursue  our  own  interests  and  struggle  for  the  interests  of  other  social 
groups,  which  are  also  Our  interests.  In  short,  we  move  in  a  world  which 
we  do  not  control,  but  which  controls  us,  which  is  not  directed  toward  us 
and  adapted  to  us,  but  toward  which  we  must  direct  and  adapt  our- 
selves  

Modern  science  knows  the  laws  according  to  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
move ;  it  knows  the  laws  of  life  of  all  organic  beings ;  it  knows  the  laws 
of  the  attraction,  repulsion,  and  combination  of  atoms.  What  does  it 
know  of  the  social  world?  Nothing.  In  the  world-conception  of  modem 
science  this  most  distinctive  human  world  is  absent.  There  is  no  trace 
or  intimation  even  of  the  laws  of  its  movement  in  the  prevailing  philosophy 

of  nature.    This  world  does  not  exist  for  it That  the  will  of  man 

is  controlled  by  his  social  environment,  by  the  social  group  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  which  he  inheres  and  must  inhere,  that  this  influence  is  so 
exactly  determined  that  we  can  calculate  in  advance  the  decisions  of  the 
wills  of  individuals  from  their  social  position  and  group  attachments — of 
all  this  the  modern  philosopher  of  nature  takes  no  notice;  these  factors 
which  the  phenomena  of  will  call  forth,  do  not  exist  for  him.  He  knows 
only  the  organico-physical  forces  which  set  the  human  will  in  motion, 
The  social  environment  of  man  with  its  impulses  and  suggestions,  its 
coercion  and  compulsion,  which  determine  the  wills  of  individuals,  these 
"forces"  are  as  unknown  to  him  as  is  the  social  world  itself. 

This  final  message  of  the  author  of  the  Struggle  of  Races 
fittingly  supplements  the  splendid  presentation  by  Dr.  Ross  of 

''Ibid.,  Vol.  XV,  November,  1909,  pp.  412,  413. 
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the  great  law  of  Social  Control,  and  forces  home  to  us  anew  the 
truth  that  sociology  has  to  do  with  energy  as  certainly  as  astron- 
omy, physics,  chemistry,  and  biology.  But  this  is  only  one  side 
of  the  subject.  It  relates  to  the  static  aspect  only.  The  dynamic 
aspect  is  even  more  striking  and  more  important.  To  treat  of 
that  here  would  be  but  to  repeat  what  I  have  been  saying  for 
thirty  years. 

II 

On  several  occasions  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  tend- 
ency of  sociology  has  been  to  seek  to  narrow  it  down  to  some 
one  principle  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  embrace  the  whole  field, 
and  that  there  are  many  such  principles,  each  of  which  is  so 
regarded  by  some  one  writer  or  some  school  of  writers.  When 
I  made  my  principal  contribution®  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in 
1902,  and  discussed  twelve  such  principles,  all  of  which  belong 
to  sociology  and  constitute  important  factors  in  the  completed 
science,  no  one  had  distinctly  claimed  that  political  science  was 
the  great  comprehensive  discipline,  and  that  the  whole  field  now 
usually  embraced  by  the  science  of  sociology  falls  under  the 
single  conception  of  the  state.  Such  a  claim  has  recently  been 
made,  and  to  it  a  moment's  attention  may  now  be  given. 

There  is  a  doctrine  usually  ascribed  to  Comte  and  defended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  sociologists,  which  has  been  some- 
times called  "objectification."  Its  chief  form  consists  in  declaring 
that  society  is  the  only  reality,  and  that  the  individual  is  an 
abstraction.  Comte  is  supposed  to  have  said  this  but  he  only  said 
that  the  man  is  an  abstraction,  and  that  there  is  nothing  real  but 
humanity,^  The  doctrine  is  metaphysical  enough  in  any  form, 
and  it  is  such  doctrines  as  this  that  have  done  most  to  discredit 
sociology  in  the  eyes  of  scientific  men.  They  judge  all  sociol- 
ogists by  the  few  who  maintain  such  views,  and  the  open  enemies 
of  the  science  have  made  the  most  of  this. 

•  "Contemporary  Sociology,"  Amer.  Journ.  Sociol.,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  475-500, 
629-58,  749-62 ;  Soziologie  von  Heute  (Uebersetzung  aus  dem  Englischen)  Inns- 
bruck, 1904. 

*  Philosophie  positive,  3d  edition,  1869,  Vol.  VI,  p.  590. 
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We  now  have  a  new  form  of  this  doctrine  of  objectification, 
differing  in  nothing  from  the  old  forms,  except  that  instead  of 
humanity  or  society  being  called  the  only  reality  it  is  the  state 
that  is  so  regarded.  The  distinction  between  society  and  the 
state,  however,  is  not  clearly  drawn,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage,  which  embodies  the  theory : 

Instead  of  the  genesis  of  society  from  individuals,  what  has  taken 
place  is  the  genesis  of  individuals  from  society;  ....  man  did  not  make 
the  state  but  the  state  made  man  ....  it  is  an  institution  that  existed 
before  the  human  species  was  formed  and  was  the  instrument  by  which 
the  human  species  was  developed;  ....  the  state  includes  society  just  as 
any  entity  includes  all  its  parts." 

The  author  of  this  remarkable  theory  claims  to  be  an  ortho- 
dox Darwinian,  and  calls  most  sociologists  anti-Darwinian,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  biological  specialists  and  have  sought  to 
show  the  non-biological  sociologists  what  Darwin  really  taught. 
It  is  a  pity  therefore  that  he  could  not  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  great  biologist  in  order  to  have  told  him  how  "species" 
were  formed  and  developed,  at  least  the  "human  species."  That 
the  "state"  underlies  the  origin  of  species  would  certainly  have 
been  new  to  Darwin.  That  this  "institution"  is  not  confined  to 
the  "human  species,"  but  is  of  earlier  animal  origin,  is,  however, 
made  clear  in  other  passages,  for  example : 

The  state  [which  is  here  called  a  genus!],  an  integration  that  took  place 
in  the  animal  stock  ancestral  to  the  human  species.  All  existing  forms 
of  the  state  have  been  evolved  from  primordial  forms  existing  anterior  to 
the  formation  of  the  human  species.  The  state  is  the  unit,  of  which  all 
social  structure  and  individual  human  existence  are  the  differentiation. 
The  state  is  a  psychic  unity  and  it  is  apprehensible  only  as  it  is  objectified 
in  institutions*" 

Now  certain  sociologists  have  proposed  some  highly  meta- 
physical and  even  absurd  theories,  and  have  "objectified"  human- 
ity and  society  in  ways  that  would  have  pleased  a  Scaliger,  but 
none  of  them  have  ever  approached  this  new  doctrine  as  a  speci- 
men of  mediaeval  ontology.  Yet  its  author  is  one  of  those  who 
characterize  sociology  as  a  "pseudo-science"  that  has  made  a 

^Amer.  Joum.  Social.,  VoL  XV,  September,  1909,  p.  248. 
^Ibid.,  p.  255. 
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"false  start."  In  his  first  attack  upon  it,  published  in  a  news- 
paper, and  containing  low  appeals  to  popular  prejudice,  he 
simply  repeated  the  old  charges  that  have  been  so  often  made 
by  the  authors  named  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  I 
was  surprised  that  any  answer  was  thought  necessary.  But 
the  answer  made  him  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  monster 
and  lured  him  on  to  express  his  pity  in  a  second  attack,  much 
subdued,  in  which  at  last  he  showed  his  colors,  and  advanced 
the  astounding  theory  above  stated.  He  has  thus  been  good 
enough  to  tell  the  sociologists  what  they  should  have  done  and 
what  a  true  "start"  would  have  been.  What  might  not  sociology 
have  been  if  it  had  only  made  this  true  start! 

The  comedy  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a 
rational  theory  of  the  state.  Morgan  taught  us  in  1878  that 
political  society  supervened  upon  tribal  society  in  Greece  and 
Rome  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  that  it  does  not 
exist  in  most  of  the  outlying  races  of  men.  Nothing  that  can  be 
called  a  state  exists  in  gentile  society,  and  the  state  is  a  com- 
paratively late  factor  in  social  evolution.  Gumplowicz  and 
Ratzenhofer  have  shown  us  just  how  the  state  arose  as  a  conse- 
quence of  race  amalgamation.  The  ethnological  and  sociological 
proofs,  although  independently  arrived  at,  harmonize  completely 
and  furnish  us  with  the  true  natural  history  of  the  state.  They 
teach  us  the  origin  in  comparatively  recent  times  of  political 
society,  states,  and  nations,  as  the  result  of  prolonged  struggles 
followed  by  periods  of  social  and  political  equilibration  and 
assimilation. 

The  state  is  the  most  important  of  all  human  institutions,  and 
it  is  doubtless  a  recognition  of  this  truth  that  has  led  to  the  in- 
numerable attempts  to  explain  its  origin  and  nature.  Some  of 
the  theories  put  forth  may  contain  germs  of  truth,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  utterly  worthless,  as  embodying  no  principle 
capable  of  explaining  anything.  Every  writer  imagined  himself 
competent  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the  state.  I  made  bold  to 
enter  the  lists  in  my  initial  work,*^  which  appeared  in  1883.  I 
was  culpably  ignorant  of  Morgan's  great  work  published  five 

"Dynamic  Sociology,  VoL   I,  pp.  464-67;  Vol.  II,  pp.  212  if. 
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years  earlier,  and  Gumplowicz's  Rassenkampf  appeared  the  same 
year  as  my  own  book.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  his  pamph- 
let, Rage  und  Stoat,  1875,  which  contains  a  clear  statement  of 
the  principle.  My  guess  was  perhaps  as  good  as  the  average,  but 
was  wide  of  the  mark,  and  in  the  light  of  the  great  Austrian 
theory  and  of  the  ethnological  proofs  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repudi- 
ate it  and  remand  it  to  the  same  limbo  as  all  the  rest. 

I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  had  not  this  new  interpreter 
of  the  state  singled  it  out  (instead  of  quoting  Pure  Sociology, 
chap.  X,  published  twenty  years  later)  and  held  it  up  as  my 
theory  of  the  state.  This  procedure  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Spanish  court-martial  in  condemning  Ferrer  at  fifty  for 
what  he  said  at  twenty.  It  would  of  course  be  useless  to  argue 
with  one  who  resorts  to  such  methods,  and  I  wished  only  to  show 
that  of  all  the  worthless  theories  of  the  state  that  have  been  set 
afloat  the  theory  proposed  by  him  is  the  most  absurd.  To  it 
Tully's  famous  saying  perfectly  applies :  Nescio  qiiomodo,  nihil 
tarn  ahsurde  dici  potest,  quod  non  dicatur  ah  aliquo  philoso- 
phorum. 
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For  more  years  than  we  like  to  acknowledge,  some  of  us  have 
been  saying  that  sociology  is  the  fundamental  human  science. 
Others  of  us  have  preferred  to  say  that  sociology  is  the  inclusive 
human  science.  Outside  the  ranks  of  sociologists  there  has  been 
little  evidence  either  of  understanding  these  formulas  or  of  will 
to  understand  them.  Probably  we  have  not  always  accurately 
interpreted  one  another's  versions  of  these  propositions,  and 
possibly  if  we  could  begin  over  again  from  our  present  point  of 
view  we  might  find  ways  of  expressing  what  we  were  groping 
after  in  an  idiom  that  would  grate  less  harshly  on  the  ears  of 
the  unconvinced. 

At  all  events  I  do  not  intend  to  unlimber  those  instruments 
of  a  warfare  which  now  seems  almost  as  ancient  as  it  was  honor- 
able. I  shall  begin  with  the  irenic  assertion  that  whatever  else 
may  have  been  true  or  false  about  sociology,  it  was  inevitable. 
Many  acorns  must  feed  swine  and  many  more  must  rot  on  the 
ground,  but  those  that  strike  root  and  survive  are  bound  to 
become  oaks.  So  thinking  about  human  affairs  has  had  to  share 
the  lot  of  all  things  mundane  by  yielding  its  wasteful  toll  of 
abortions  and  futilities.  Given  anywhere  however  the  conditions 
for  persistence,  given  freedom  to  evolve  what  is  involved,  given 
time  to  survey  its  previous  course  and  to  prospect  the  unexplored 
regions  within  its  horizon,  and  thinking  about  human  experience 
is  as  certain,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  acquire  the  reach  of  soci- 
ology as  the  child  to  attain  the  stature  of  a  man. 

Whether  or  not  we  believe  human  reason  capable  of  pene- 
trating the  sub-  or  the  super-finite,  all  liberated  minds  are  agreed 
that  there  is  no  stopping-place  for  our  intelligence  until  we  have 
applied  our  understanding  with  all  its  resources  to  everything 
that  falls  within  the  sweep  of  our  conscious  experience.     Higher 
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ranges  of  mathematical  problems  will  be  undertaken  as  long  as 
conceivable  variations  of  quantitative  relations  remain  unex- 
plained. We  shall  enlarge  the  borders  and  rearrange  the  con- 
tents of  our  cosmologies  as  often  as  our  processes  of  cosmic  or 
atomic  discovery  bring  new  areas  of  greatness  or  littleness  or 
complexness  within  our  range  of  vision.  Whether  we  shall 
arrive  close  to  the  goal  or  stop  far  from  it,  the  mystery  of  life 
in  the  biological  sense  will  be  traced  into  every  hiding-place 
which  chemistry  or  physics  in  the  service  of  physiology  can 
penetrate;  and  whether  we  ever  discover  the  origin  of  life  or  not, 
we  shall  never  give  up  search  for  the  connections  between  all  the 
details  which  we  can  learn  of  its  processes. 

While  these  are  truisms  in  connection  with  the  physical 
world,  we  have  not  yet  very  generally  recognized  the  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  human  mind  will  set  no  arbitrary  limits  to  its 
inquiries  in  social  connections.  My  assertion  that  sociology  had 
to  be  is  by  no  means  a  confession  of  ignorance  that  people  are 
still  declaring  it  can  never  be.  Indeed  my  judgment  is,  that  we 
have  not  yet  passed  the  point  at  which  denial  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  sociology  grows  obstinate  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
increasing  force  of  our  argument.  In  fact  the  sociological  yeast 
is  an  active  ferment  in  all  modern  thinking  about  human  affairs. 
Whether  in  religion  or  politics,  in  ethnology  or  economics,  the 
men  who  are  not  merely  threshing  the  empty  straw  of  ancient 
categories,  the  men  who  are  producing  live  thought-stuff,  are 
doing  it  with  the  assistance  of  concepts  and  of  processes  that  are 
essentially  sociological.  Among  the  theorists,  however,  gen- 
eralizations of  sociological  concepts  and  processes,  and  claims 
that  they  are  at  least  as  valid  as  those  of  historiography  or  sta- 
tistics, still  affect  the  larger  part  of  the  scientific  world  as  symp- 
toms of  mental  aberration. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  latter  phase  of  the  situation  puzzled 
me.  I  had  worked  my  way  through  the  methodologies  of  the 
conventional  social  sciences,  I  had  studied  their  briefs,  so  to 
speak,  I  had  plotted  the  scope  of  their  reasoning,  but  the  more  I 
thought  over  their  programmes  the  more  I  was  convinced  that 
they  had  not  exhausted  the  technique  within  our  reach  for  inter- 
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preting  social  relations.  It  was  incredible  to  me  then  that  anyone 
could  have  considered  the  same  evidence  without  arriving  at 
my  conclusion.  Today  it  would  tempt  me  to  revive  the  miracle 
hypothesis  if  I  found  many  people  so  soon  accepting  a  point  of 
view  which  throws  everything  that  men  of  my  age  were  taught 
in  the  schools  into  a  changed  perspective.  The  mind  of  the  race 
does  not  work  that  way.  On  the  contrary  it  is  a  leisurely  cir- 
cumlocution office.  Even  in  our  rapid  day  its  pace  is  not  so 
much  accelerated  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  be  sure  that  it  moves 
at  all  in  our  direction.  It  has  boundless  capacity  for  receiving 
reports  of  commissions,  and  for  pigeon-holing  them  as  securely 
as  mummies  entombed  in  the  pyramids. 

But  we  do  change  our  mind.  The  reality  in  the  world's  ex- 
perience forces  us  constantly  to  revise  our  preconceptions.  For 
the  encouragement  of  younger  men,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
sociologists  of  my  generation  can  hardly  credit  their  memories 
when  they  contrast  the  present  influence  of  sociology  with  the  ap- 
parent hopelessness  two  or  three  decades  ago.  Our  social  sciences 
as  a  whole  are  in  a  stage  parallel  with  that  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences when  they  were  still  marking  time  in  the  footprints  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Cuvier  while  beginning  to  talk  the  language  of  Darwin. 
The  whole  world  is  using  terms  of  the  process  conception  of  life, 
while  only  here  and  there  one  has  begun  to  suspect  what  the 
phraseology  means  for  the  social  sciences.  Whether  sociology 
has  had  much  or  little  to  do  with  this  change  of  the  world's 
vocabulary,  the  concepts  which  compel  the  use  of  these  pregnant 
signs  had  long  before  begotten  sociology.  Under  some  name 
or  other  it  was  bound  to  establish  itself,  unless  men  stopped 
tracing  the  connections  of  things  in  human  experience.  The 
texture  of  life  foreordains  the  sociological  phase  of  social  science 
as  unalterably  as  quantity  relations  foreordained  algebra  in  the 
evolution  of  mathematics. 

It  has  occured  to  me  therefore  that  the  inevitableness  of  soci- 
ology might  be  made  clearer  even  to  ourselves,  and  still  more  to 
others  into  whose  hands  our  proceedings  might  fall,  if  I  should 
dispense  with  technicalities  as  far  as  possible,  and  call  attention 
to  a  few  things  which  no  investigator  of  human  relations  can 
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seriously  dispute.  Instead  then  of  presenting  unfamiliar  ma- 
terial, this  paper  depends  wholly  on  the  cumulative  conclusiveness 
of  the  commonplace. 

I  will  not  apologize  for  deliberately  making  a  paper  out  of 
platitudes.  In  my  judgment  new  results  are  of  much  less  stra- 
tegic value  for  the  sociologists  at  this  moment  than  perfectly 
definite  views  of  what  we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it, 
and  a  consensus  about  the  general  ground  on  which  we  are  mak- 
ing our  fight  for  a  hearing  throughout  the  social  sciences.  Those 
of  us  who  have  come  out  alive  from  a  long  struggle  to  under- 
stand one  another  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  what  we  have 
in  common  is  understood  by  the  other  social  scientists.  My  own 
conviction  is  that,  just  as  we  sociologists  have  become  more  uni- 
fied by  subordinating  our  differences  and  making  room  for  our 
individual  lines  of  research  within  a  general  scheme  of  agree- 
ment, so  we  shall  get  on  fastest  in  cross-fertilizir^  the  whole 
social  science  brood  if  we  adopt  the  policy  of  emphasizing  certain 
things  which  everybody  knows,  and  if  we  insist  that  these  un- 
debatable  premises  must  be  respected  for  all  they  are  worth  in 
developing  all  the  social  sciences.  I  am  therefore  calling  up 
certain  things  which  must  be  regarded  as  almost  axiomatic  by 
everyone  who  shares  today's  intellectual  inheritance.  I  am  point- 
ing out  that  these  things  all  converge  toward  a  certain  outlook. 
I  am  arguing  that  whatever  be  the  specific  differences  among  the 
sociologists,  the  one  thing  for  which  they  stand  is  that  human 
experience  should  be  surveyed  from  this  outlook  before  final 
judgment  upon  it  is  passed.  Thus  I  am  not  attempting  to  make 
a  contribution  to  sociology,  but  I  am  merely  presenting  my  views 
about  its  genetic  meaning  in  the  evolution  of  the  social  sciences. 

My  first  commonplace  is  that  all  scientific  interpretation  today 
is  in  terms  of  function.  We  find  at  one  end  of  the  social  process 
the  farmer  performing  the  function  of  generating  motor  power 
by  supplying  food  and  fuel,  and  at  the  other  end  King  Edward 
performing  the  function  of  a  social  shock-absorber.  Every  in- 
termediate activity  and  actor  in  the  human  process  sooner  or 
later  gets  a  functional  rating  which  is  more  definitive  than 
morphological  classification  in  all  current  thinking. 
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I  should  be  glad  to  give  credit  for  this  to  whom  it  is  due,  if 
there  were  any  way  to  award  the  merit.  It  is  at  all  events  a 
product  of  sophisticated  naturalism  dislodging  bewildered  mys- 
ticism. The  ungraded  school  of  life  has  itself  predisposed 
everybody  to  the  functional  interpretation.  Darwinism  was  one 
of  its  graded  lessons,  psychology  is  another,  sociology  is  another. 
However  we  may  scale  causal  efficiency  among  these  concurrent 
factors,  the  base  line  of  all  positive  reckoning  today  is  the  con- 
viction, more  or  less  consciously  formulated,  that  everything  is, 
and  everything  is  worth,  what  it  works. 

My  second  commonplace  is  that  among  the  things  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  function  which  they  perform  are  the  social  sciences. 
Everybody  assumes  that  the  social  sciences  discharge  a  function 
of  some  sort,  or  they  would  be  intolerable. 

Thereupon  a  third  commonplace  becomes  pertinent,  namely, 
that  the  same  agency  often  performs  several  functions,  and  as  a 
particular  case  in  point  the  social  sciences  are  charged  with  both 
pedagogical  and  investigative  functions. 

In  this  connection  I  find  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  com- 
plete audit  of  the  account  of  the  social  sciences.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, social  scientists  of  all  sorts  are,  first  and  foremost,  teach- 
ers. Whether  their  chief  interest  ends  with  teaching  or  not,  as  a 
rule  their  activities  move  within  a  radius  which  the  teacher's 
vocation  prescribes.  The  content  of  the  several  social  sciences 
tends  accordingly  to  take  a  form  which  is  convenient  for  the 
classroom.  More  than  that,  it  tends  to  take  a  form  which  runs 
conventional  lines  between  material  convenient  for  one  classroom 
and  material  convenient  for  other  classrooms.  Still  further,  the 
men  in  the  several  classrooms  naturally  grow  sensitive  about 
the  prestige  of  the  functions  of  their  own  classroom,  and  by  just 
so  much  they  become  disqualified  for  objective  estimates  of  the 
relative  importance  of  their  own  classroom  function  and  that  of 
social  science  as  a  whole.  In  particular  they  lose  ability  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  ratio  of  value  which  their  respective  func- 
tions may  have  in  the  pedagogical  process  may  not  be  identical 
with  the  ratio  of  their  value  in  the  investigative  process. 

In  this  paper  I  am  neither  challenging  the  pedagogical  prestige 
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of  the  other  social  sciences,  nor  am  I  pleading  for  a  larger  place 
for  sociology  in  our  curricula.  Neither  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  nor  for  any  other  purpose  would  I  question  the  right  of 
any  social  science  to  all  the  chance  it  has  gained  in  our  academic 
programmes.  Nor  am  I  prepared  to  contend  that  our  academic 
division  of  labor  and  distribution  of  the  material  of  instruction 
in  the  social  sciences  do  not  correspond,  as  well  as  our  present 
pedagogical  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  make  them  correspond, 
with  the  gradations  of  pupils'  qualifications  for  the  successive 
stages  of  analysis  and  generalization  involved  in  progressive  in- 
terpretation of  human  experience.  Whether  this  latter  is  the  case 
or  not  is  a  capital  question  for  scientific  pedagogy,  but  it  would 
be  foolish  to  make  it  turn  upon  any  present  issue  between  soci- 
ology and  other  sciences.  The  argument  of  this  paper  calls  for 
complete  abstraction  from  our  pedagogical  interests,  and  for 
entirely  objective  consideration  of  the  interests  of  research.  It 
is  of  course  true  that  purely  scientific  results  are  bound  to  react 
upon  pedagogical  programmes.  It  is,  however,  an  incidental  plati- 
tude thrown  in  for  good  measure  among  the  platitudes  in  the 
more  direct  course  of  my  argument,  that  no  man  is  loyal  to  his 
function  as  a  scholar  who  allows  mental  reservations  about  pos- 
sible effects  upon  his  pedagogical  interests  to  hamper  investiga- 
tion. 

My  fourth  commonplace  then  is,  that  the  function  of  the 
social  sciences  as  a  whole  is  primarily  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  human  experience.  Whatever  by-products  the  social  sciences 
may  throw  off,  they  are  bound  first  of  all  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
the  human  world  to  the  human  world.  Their  lesser  services  may 
aggregate  no  matter  how  great  value,  if  they  are  not  steadily 
enlarging  the  boundaries  and  deepening  the  foundations  and  en- 
riching the  contents  of  men's  knowledge  of  themselves  they  are 
missing  their  chief  calling.  The  question,  "What  does  it  all 
mean?"  is  not  less  the  order  of  the  day  than  when  the  first  myth- 
makers  gave  the  first  answers.  We  have  read  most  of  the  myth 
out  of  some  of  our  world,  and  some  of  the  myth  out  of  most  of 
our  world,  but  all  of  us  live  in  mythland  still.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  where,  apd  of  what  sort,  and  of  how  much.     The 
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universal  myth,  which  captures  all  of  us  at  certain  times  and 
places,  is  that  there  is  something  about  which  we  know  every- 
thing. This  is  the  darling  myth  of  the  specialist,  whether  in 
theory  or  in  practice.  The  only  blasphemy  which  the  specialist 
is  sure  to  resent  is  intimation  that  the  thing  which  he  thinks  he 
knows  is  merely  a  nodule  of  minor  relations  until  it  is  connected 
up  with  the  whole  cosmos  of  major  relations.  We  make  a  myth 
of  our  specialty  by  the  fiction  that  it  is  known  when  it  is  formu- 
lated by  itself.  We  make  a  m)^h  of  all  other  experience  by 
assuming  that  further  formulation  of  it  could  have  only  a  neg- 
ligible value  for  our  specialty.  The  foremost  function  of  the 
social  sciences  is  to  forge  ahead  in  resolving  the  mythical  in  the 
human  lot  into  the  actual  by  making  out  the  working  connections 
between  all  the  phases  of  experience. 

My  fifth  commonplace  is  that  stupid  wastefulness  prevails  in 
the  place  of  economy  of  the  resources  of  social  scientists  for 
progressing  with  their  function  of  social  interpretation.  If  one 
of  our  g^eat  industrial  organizers  were  to  take  charge  of  social 
investigation  in  the  United  States,  for  example ;  if  such  a  view  of 
the  function  of  the  social  sciences  as  I  have  indicated  were  clearly 
before  his  mind — if  he  obtained  a  thorough  report  of  what  is 
actually  going  on  in  the  way  of  performing  this  function;  his 
first  reaction  would  be  amazement  that  such  a  situation  could 
have  existed  so  long  without  breakdown  or  exposure.  He  would 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  its  confusion,  its  purposelessness, 
its  unorganization,  its  squandering  energies  needed  for  co- 
operation upon  unsystematically  selected  details,  would  bankrupt 
any  business  whose  resources  were  not  unlimited. 

He  would  be  right.  I  can  find  no  better  analogy  for  the 
actual  situation  in  our  social  sciences  than  the  alleged  condition 
which  Secretary  Meyer  has  undertaken  to  reform  in  our  navy. 
As  I  have  no  authentic  information  about  the  facts,  the  illustra- 
tion must  be  strictly  hypothetical.  A  navy  is  presumably  an 
effective  combination  of  managerial  and  mechanical  forces  for 
sea  fighting.  Assuming  the  truth  of  all  the  accusations,  we  have 
no  navy.  We  have  some  ships,  we  have  some  men  aboard,  we 
have  an  indefinite  number  of  more  or  less  independent  adminis- 
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trative  bodies  working  at  cross  purposes.  In  a  crisis  therefore 
it  might  turn  out  that  one  body  had  located  ships  where  they 
were  not  needed,  or  where  there  were  neither  provisions  nor 
ammunition;  another  body  had  stored  suppHes  where  there  were 
no  ships ;  another  had  failed  to  provide  officers  or  crews  sufficient 
to  man  the  ships;  and  still  another  had  built  the  ships  in  such  a 
way  that  they  were  no  match  for  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  In 
order  to  have  a  navy  we  need  a  central  correlating  body  that 
would  have  no  partiality  for  any  particular  wheel  within  the 
wheels  of  the  sea-fighting  machine,  but  would  rate  each  factor 
of  administration  and  equipment  at  its  proportional  value  for 
the  total  function  of  naval  effectiveness.  If  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  the  contrast  between  what  we  have  and  what  we 
need  for  a  navy  were  true,  our  navy  would  still  not  be  in  so  bad 
a  way  as  our  social  sciences  considered  as  a  machinery  for  investi- 
gating human  experience. 

The  programmes  which  we  call  social  "sciences"  are  merely 
a  chaos  of  elective  curiosities.  Consequently,  instead  of  an 
organized  function  of  social  interpretation,  we  have  a  discordant 
medley  of  emphases  and  techniques.  They  pay  as  little  attention 
to  one  another  as  they  please,  and  their  total  output  is  accordingly 
a  bewildering  concourse  of  heterogeneities.  Their  effect  is  not 
to  interpret  human  experience,  but  to  make  it  a  thousand  fold 
more  unintelligible  than  if  this  orgy  of  incontinent  specialization 
had  never  silenced  common-sense.  Whatever  our  definitions, 
anthropology,  ethnology,  history,  economics,  political  science, 
jurisprudence,  psychology,  and  now  sociology — each  as  it  works 
out — is  not  only  an  emphasis,  but  it  threatens  to  be  an  uncon- 
trolled decomposition  of  emphases.  Nearly  every  individual  who 
bears  the  generic  title  which  goes  with  one  of  these  chief  emphases 
invents  his  own  private  emphasis,  as  distinctive  as  his  counte- 
nance or  his  bookplate,  and  makes  his  investigation  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  any  special  relevancy  to  the  investigation  of  any- 
body else. 

The  alleged  "science"  of  a  given  time  and  place  may  be  a 
mere  fashion  in  emphases.  One  does  not  need  to  take  very  long 
or  wide  views  in  the  history  of  science  to  discover  that  these 
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theoretical  fashions  are  nearly  as  capricious,  if  not  quite  as 
obvious,  as  those  in  millinery.  Nor  may  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  have  passed  into  a  period  in  which  fashions  in  scientific 
emphasis  are  set  entirely  by  rational  norms.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  are  of  course.  The  actual  scope  for  the  irrational,  the  un- 
enlightened, the  self-seeking  in  determining  the  fashions  of  em- 
phasis in  the  social  sciences  is  still  tremendous. 

My  sixth  commonplace  is  that,  of  all  the  things  upon  which 
these  fortuitous  emphases  are  placed,  some  must  have  more  value 
than  others  for  purposes  of  coherent  interpretation.  For  instance, 
the  attempt,  in  which  so  much  of  our  best  intellectual  ability  is 
now  enlisted,  to  work  out  a  calculus  of  our  present  system  of 
economic  distribution  no  doubt  has  a  value.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  the  proportions  in  our  present  distributive  system  might  be 
disarranged  by  any  one  of  countless  laws  which  are  conceivable, 
and  some  of  them  more  or  less  probable,  I  submit  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  more  valuable  to  find  out  whether  our  present  dis- 
tributive system  is  worth  retaining  at  all.  We  should  say  that  a 
mathematical  theory  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  pitchers  and 
base-runners  would  be  absurd,  because  changing  a  few  words  in 
the  playing  rules  might  invert  the  present  ratio  between  pitchers' 
and  base-runners'  chances.  Is  it  less  absurd  to  assume  that  con- 
trollable conventionality  cuts  no  figure  in  the  larger  game? 
What  we  really  need  to  know  is  how  artificial  the  rules  actually 
are,  in  whose  interest  the  artificiality  has  been  smuggled  in,  and 
how  the  rules  might  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  a  better  balance 
of  the  human  functions. 

Or  if  the  suggestion  seems  too  speculative  even  for  illustrative 
purposes,  a  real  case  wHich  has  fallen  under  my  own  observation 
may  serve  in  its  place.  During  recent  years  I  have  been  study- 
ing the  development  of  a  peculiar  type  of  political  theory  in 
Germany  between  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  and  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  this  strand  of  theory  is 
the  most  important  thing  in  German  experience  during  that 
period,  but  I  find  that  a  great  many  less  important  things  have 
been  inflated  into  an  appearance  of  consequence  by  the  histories 
of  that  period,  while  I  look  in  vain  in  those  same  histories  for 
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allusions  that  even  raise  the  question  whether  these  theories  were 
among  the  important  formative  factors  of  German  civic  life.  It 
is  a  travesty  of  science  which  picks  subjects  for  investigation 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  investigator.  Valid  science  would 
learn  from  the  objective  process  encountered  which  factors  have 
more  meaning  for  the  whole  development  actually  taking  place, 
and  which  factors  have  less  meaning,  and  it  would  reconstruct 
the  process  so  as  to  place  as  many  factors  as  can  be  discovered 
in  the  relativity  of  their  actual  functions. 

A  seventh  commonplace  is  immediately  suggested  by  the 
sixth,  namely,  it  is  a  scientific  desideratum  that  some  method 
should  be  developed  for  determining  a  tentative  order  of  values 
among  the  unknown  factors  about  which  inquiry  is  needed  in  the 
interest  of  social  interpretation. 

In  one  of  the  preliminary  announcements  of  the  "scientific" 
congresses  connected  with  the  last  Paris  exposition,  the  only 
visible  nexus  between  the  congresses  was  a  conspectus  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  their  titles.  They  began  with  Acetylene 
and  ended  with  Zionism.  The  projectors  builded  better  than 
they  knew  in  vizualizing  the  anarchy  of  modem  scientific  investi- 
gation. In  the  last  number  of  the  Economic  Bulletin  I  find 
this  classification  of  the  literature  which  the  Bulletin  is  sup- 
posed to  cover:  (i)  General  Works,  Theory  and  its  History; 
(2)  Economic  History  and  Geography;  (3)  Agriculture,  Min- 
ing, Forestry,  and  Fisheries;  (4)  Manufacturing  Industries; 
(5)  Transportation  and  Communication;  (6)  Trade,  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Crises;  (7)  Accounting,  Business  Methods, 
Investments,  and  the  Exchanges;  (8)  Capital  and  Capitalistic 
Organization;  (9)  Labor  and  Labor  Organizations ;  (10)  Money, 
Prices,  Credit,  and  Banking ;  ( 1 1 )  Public  Finance,  Taxation,  and 
Tariff;  (12)  Statistics  of  Population,  Immigration,  and  Industry; 
(13)  Insurance  and  Pensions;  (14)  Charities,  Corrections,  and 
Social  Reforms;  (15)  Socialism  and  Co-operative  Enterprises; 
(16)  Municipal  Questions ;  (17)  Sociology;  (18)  Miscellaneous. 
Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  necessary  evil  of  bibliographical 
classification.  Let  this  scheme  pass  as  good  of  its  kind,  for  its 
own  end  of  mechanical  convenience.     I  am  pointing  out  simply 
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that  science  itself  must  tend  into  equally  mechanical  grooves 
unless  more  vital  correlations  can  be  substituted  for  these  clumsy 
assortings.  Is  there  some  common  denominator,  some  meridian 
or  equator,  some  solar  ascension  or  lunar  declination,  by  means 
of  which  to  give  these  vagrants  a  place,  an  orbit,  and  a  propor- 
tionality with  reference  to  one  another?  If  so,  who  knows  about 
it,  and  what  prospect  is  in  sight  that  it  will  be  used  to  make  social 
investigation  coherent?  What  relation,  for  example,  have  the 
researches  under  title  i  to  those  under  title  17,  and  in  what  way 
does  this  relation  in  actual  practice  affect  researches  under  the 
other  titles?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  investigation  in  these 
fields  at  present  fails  to  correct  its  abstraction  of  problems  by 
reconstructing  them  as  factors  of  the  whole  social  movement 
which  gives  them  their  value? 

Commonplace  number  eight  now  ventures  to  testify,  namely, 
the  more  recurrent  and  the  less  transitory  the  relations  investi- 
gated, the  more  universal  and  the  less  parochial  the  part  they 
play,  the  greater  their  importance  in  explaining  things  as  they  are. 

Our  scientific  code  has  not  yet  sufficiently  penalized  inversion 
of  this  order.  During  my  first  semester  at  Berlin,  in  a  course  on 
the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  Professor  Zeller  devoted  his 
lecture  hour  for  three  successive  days  to  the  question  whether 
Socrates  was  born  in  the  four  hundred  and  seventieth  or  the  four 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  or  the  four  hundred  and  seventy-first 
year  before  Christ.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  makes  a  particle 
of  difference  to  Greek  philosophy  which  date  is  correct;  yet  this 
sort  of  pedantry  is  still  held  before  young  scholars  as  exemplary, 
while  the  business  man  who  made  equally  wasteful  use  of  his 
capital  would  find  it  hard  to  fight  an  appeal  to  the  courts  for  the 
appointment  of  a  conservator.  Whether  or  not  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  was  burning,  or  Elizabeth  deserved  the  title  of  "virgin 
queen,"  or  Napoleon  was  less  responsible  than  Grouchy  for  the 
fate  of  Waterloo,  is  the  sort  of  question  fit  to  furnish  a  story  for 
the  yellow  journals.  What  is  worth  finding  out  is  the  meaning 
of  Nero  or  Elizabeth  or  Naix)leon  each  as  an  index  of  the  effect 
of  previous  conjunctions  of  social  forces,  and  as  a  cause  of  fur- 
ther rearrangements  of  social  relations. 
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We  now  come  to  the  point  where  certain  of  everybody's  com- 
monplaces appeal  to  some  of  us  as  worth  special  notice.  Thus, 
without  venturing  to  tender  our  friendly  offices  in  presence  of  the 
perplexed  philosophy  in  Bernheim's  methodology  of  history; 
without  presuming  to  propose  a  formula  to  reconcile  the  dilemma 
which  seems  to  be  growing  more  pathetic  with  the  sequence  of  his 
editions,  namely,  the  singular  occurence  versus  the  collective 
movement  as  the  Holy  Grail  of  the  historian;  without  daring  to 
utter  ourselves  on  that  profoundly  intelligent  question  of  the  ages 
whether  history  repeats  itself;  we  may  summon  the  ninth  com- 
monplace, that  similar  groupings  of  people  reappear  from  tirne  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place.  These  groupings  exhibit  recurrent 
forms  and  qualities  of  reciprocal  influence  between  the  individuals 
within  them  and  groupings  of  other  individuals  outside  of  them. 
These  groupings  are  evidently  the  deposit  of  certain  antecedent 
conditions,  and  as  evidently  they  become  in  turn  factors  in  the 
creation  of  subsequent  conditions.  There  is  evidently  a  differ- 
entiation of  species  in  these  groupings,  and  corresponding  diversi- 
fication of  functions  in  and  between  the  groupings.  What  these 
groupings  are,  and  what  the  phenomena  of  their  permutations,  is 
immaterial  for  our  present  purpose.  Enough  that  for  objective 
science  nothing  actual  is  insignificant.  If  these  recurrent  human 
groupings  have  not  been  made  out  to  the  limit  of  possible  analysis, 
if  their  part  in  human  experience  has  not  been  finally  explained, 
whether  they  have  ranked  before  as  worthy  of  attention  or  not, 
whoever  turns  the  searchlight  upon  these  unobserved  factors  of 
the  human  reality  is  evidently  doing  something  toward  completing 
the  function  of  the  social  sciences  as  interpreters  of  human  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  impossible  to  word  so  much  insight  into  the  human  reality 
without  implying  a  tenth  commonplace,  namely,  these  obtrusively 
recurrent  groupings  of  persons  are  deposits,  effects,  machineries, 
causes  of  processes  that  are  taking  place  between  persons.  The 
groupings  promote  and  stimulate  and  expand  the  purposes  that 
gave  them  being,  or  they  handicap  and  obstruct  and  choke  those 
purposes.  Thus  government,  school,  church,  each  now  enlarges, 
liberates,  endows  men's  functions,  and  again  each  represses,  con- 
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fines,  and  starves  human  powers.  So  of  each  law,  each  business 
custom,  each  social  institution.  It  operates  both  as  spur  and  as  clog 
to  human  motions.  Since  such  things  as  these  recur  in  human 
experience,  another  generalization  of  demands  upon  science  is 
unavoidable.  We  have  the  eleventh  commonplace,  that  there  is 
the  visible  reality  of  social  processes.  They  play  a  part  in  human 
affairs.  To  find  out  all  about  these  processes — what  they  do  and 
why  they  do  it — is  a  necessary  stage  in  our  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  human  life.  It  follows  again  that  if  this  phase  of  the 
human  reality  has  been  slurred  over  it  must  be  brought  up  into  the 
reckoning,  and  that  meanwhile  all  conclusions  about  human  rela- 
tions must  be  regarded  as  premature  until  sufficient  investigation 
of  the  social  processes  has  been  made  to  prove  that  we  have  not 
been  mistaking  appearance  for  reality  in  some  parts  of  our  inter- 
pretations. 

Philosophers  have  debated  time  out  of  mind  whether  food 
makes  man  or  man  makes  food;  whether  economic  institutions 
make  laborers  or  laborers  make  economic  institutions;  whether 
laws  make  citizens  or  citizens  make  laws.  We  have  now  gone  far 
enough  to  see  that  life  is  not  an  affair  of  such  simple  alternatives. 
We  see  that  life  is  not  a  succession  in  a  straight  line  of  causes  and 
effects.  On  the  contrary  nothing  is  altogether  cause,  nothing  is 
altogether  effect,  everything  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  reciprocation 
with  everything  else,  now  appearing  more  as  acting,  now  more 
as  acted  upon,  or  probably  at  the  same  time  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festations more  as  molding  and  in  others  more  as  molded. 

This  insight  gives  our  twelfth  commonplace,  namely,  that  all 
the  human  processes  are  parts  of  a  concurrent  process.  This  com- 
monplace gave  the  philosophers  of  history  their  problem.  With  a 
common  impulse  they  asked,  "What  is  that  whole  of  which  we 
see  details  ?"  They  speculated.  They  dogmatized.  They  assumed 
aprioris  and  theorized  known  facts  into  conformity  with  the 
assumptions.  With  Bossuet,  for  instance,  the  human  whole  was 
a  superhuman  whole — a  divine  plan  progressively  unfolding. 
With  Schelling,  the  finite  reality  was  an  infinite  reality — the  self- 
evolution  of  the  absolute.  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to  sneer  at 
the  philosophers  of  history,  but  in  following  the  fashion  we  are 
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sneering  at  one  of  the  diameters  of  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind.  We  either  never  reach  that  stage  or  we  must  pass  through 
it  to  attain  a  larger  diameter.  The  philosophers  of  history  tried 
to  give  a  final  value  to  something  which  we  may  express  as  a  thir- 
teenth commonplace,  namely,  that  the  human  lot  is  an  incessant 
intersection  of  processes.  Their  formulas  were  unconvincing.  We 
shall  never  end  the  matter  by  throwing  up  the  attempt  to  find 
connections  between  the  processes  that  make  up  experience.  Con- 
nections are  there.  We  are  bound  to  follow  out  clues  to  them  so 
long  as  anything  within  the  range  of  experience  remains  un- 
articulated  in  our  thought  with  the  rest  of  experience. 

Passing  over  the  wide  space  that  separates  the  viewpoint  of 
the  philosophers  of  history  from  our  present  outlook,  I  cite  as 
the  fourteenth  commonplace — and  the  last  which  I  will  label  as 
such — that  the  whole  process  which  the  experience  of  man  is 
filling  out  is  the  evolution  of  human  values. 

I  have  not  assembled  these  commonplaces  as  links  in  a  syl- 
logistic chain,  I  am  not  urging  that  the  first  commonplace  neces- 
sarily gives  forth  the  second,  and  the  second  the  third,  and  so  on 
to  the  logically  indisputable  conclusion,  therefore  sociology.  On 
the  contrary  this  is  my  point :  When  the  plain  people  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  our  American 
way  of  making  a  tariff,  for  instance,  there  is  presently  going  to 
be  a  different  way  of  making  a  tariff.  It  may  not  be  an  alto- 
gether better  way.  It  may  not  be  a  final  way,  but  a  different  way 
it  will  be;  and  its  differences  will  correspond,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  with  the  variations  of  the  new  way  of  thinking  from  the 
old  way  of  thinking.  Now  we  may  generalize  this  concrete 
instance.  When  the  old  ways  of  thinking  human  experience  in 
the  large  no  longer  satisfy  our  ways  of  looking  at  life  as  it  is,  the 
interpretations  are  bound  to  change.  Our  thought  about  life 
grows  with  life  itself.  New  soundings  in  experience  make  new 
schedules  to  report  the  soundings. 

.Nor  do  I  mean  that  these  commonplaces  are  household  words 
in  the  form  in  which  I  have  expressed  them.  Not  many  people 
knowingly  put  them  into  words  of  any  sort.  Those  who  do  word 
them  do  not  word  them  alike.    Few  entirely  agree  upon  the  ratio 
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of  significance  for  systematic  theory  which  they  attribute  to  the 
substance  of  a  single  one  of  them.  I  venture  to  say,  however, 
that  some  rendering  and  arrangement  of  these  commonplaces  is 
in  the  mind  of  each  member  of  all  the  associations  that  have  been 
meeting  together  here  this  week.  For  this  reason  their  thinking 
differs  from  the  social  theorizing  of  half  a  century  ago  as  dis- 
tinctly as  the  American  type  of  popular  political  thinking  differs 
from  the  German,  Moreover  the  sort  of  thinking  toward  which 
these  different  commbnplaces  converge  is  the  focus  of  sociology. 
Instead  of  being  a  meteorite  shot  from  no  one  knows  where  into 
the  social  sciences,  sociology  was  always  latent  in  the  logic  of 
social  interpretation.  Wherever  there  is  a  flood  there  must  be  a 
fluid,  and  eventually  a  physics  and  chemistry  of  that  fluid.  Soci- 
ology is  merely  crystallizing  elements  that  were  already  in  the 
minds  of  all  social  scientists,  and  it  is  merely  making  higher- 
power  lenses  of  the  crystals  for  sharper  scrutiny  of  experience. 
I  apply  these  propositions  particularly  to  the  last  of  the 
commonplaces  which  I  have  scheduled.  What  is  a  "human 
value"  ?  In  what  sense  is  there  an  "evolution  of  human  values"  ? 
Is  there  a  standard  of  "human  values"?  Can  the  evolution  of 
human  values  be  measured?  No  two  of  us  may  be  able  precisely 
to  agree  upon  answers.  But  whenever  I  hear  able  men  trying 
to  express  the  most  fundamental  things  in  their  minds,  I  find 
that  they  are  all  stammering  out  some  sort  of  statement  that  life 
must  get  its  last  rating  from  what  it  lodges  in  the  make-up  of 
people.  For  example,  every  speaker  at  Carnegie  Hall  last  Mon- 
day evening  sounded  that  note  each  in  his  own  key.  If  I  under- 
stand the  sociological  movement  at  all,  this  is  the  substance  of 
its  case.  It  refuses  to  believe,  or  to  leave  others  undisturbed  in 
acting  as  though  they  believed  that  there  is  no  center  of  orienta- 
tion from  which  to  reckon  the  meaning  of  human  experience.  It 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  human  lot  is  a  confusion  of  unrelated 
phenomena.  It  demands  a  final  accounting  of  all  our  social  sci- 
ences in  terms  of  what  is  taking  place  not  only  around  men,  but 
in  men,  and  finding  its  terminus  in  men.  It  maintains  that  this  is 
not  alone  the  only  intelligible  center  of  calculation  for  human  ex- 
perience but  it  is  the  only  convincing  measure  of  the  relative  value 
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of  the  different  details  of  experience — an  awfully  inexact  measure 
I  admit,  a  measure  that  is  as  elastic  as  human  judgment,  still 
such  as  it  is  the  most  defensible  measure  that  has  ever  been 
applied  to  human  affairs,  as  a  least  common  denominator  of 
many  incomparables.  It  is  a  measure  not  of  the  present  force 
but  of  the  essential  worth  of  things,  namely,  what  part  do  they 
play  in  promoting  the  largest  process  we  can  discover,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  attainable  in  persons? 

You  may  have  noticed  that  I  included  sociology  itself  in  my 
assertion  that  the  social  sciences  tend  on  the  one  hand  to  become 
a  decomposition  of  emphases.  Now  that  I  have  stated  what 
seems  to  me  the  central  meaning  of  the  sociological  movement,  I 
want  to  utter  the  warning  which  I  had  in  mind  in  that  form  of 
statement.  The  sociological  viewpoint  has  thrown  the  search- 
light upon  many  passages  of  human  experience  which  had  been 
obscure  and  neglected  before.  It  has  already  brought  into  being 
a  generation  of  new  sciences  almost  as  independent  of  one 
another  as  the  social  sciences  of  the  older  type.  I  will  not 
prophesy,  I  will  simply  utter  a  caution.  There  is  in  these  newer 
sociological  sciences  the  same  potentiality  of  sterile  dissociation 
which  was  one  of  the  fatalities  of  the  older  types.  Although 
these  newer  sciences  are  phases  of  the  view  of  things  which  we 
obtain  from  the  sociological  outlook,  the  time  may  easily  come 
when  we  shall  have  so  far  pursued  the  special  investigations  on 
which  these  new  sciences  have  started  that  we  shall  have  left  our 
point  of  orientation  out  of  sight.  There  will  then  be  needed  the 
same  sort  of  recall  to  themselves,  and  of  summons  to  orient  them- 
selves with  reference  to  their  real  focus  which  the  sociological 
factor  in  our  present  social  sciences  primarily  represents.  Even 
if  it  were  vain  to  hope  for  specific  results  from  the  special  socio- 
logical sciences,  general  sociology  would  still  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  insight  into  human  experience.  The  crucial 
element  in  sociology  is  not  a  particular  discovery,  but  insistence 
upon  the  normative  principle  that  not  specialization  but  correla- 
tion shall  always  be  the  terminal  stage  in  the  scientific  process. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  as  I  see  it,  is  this :  It  would  he  a 
boon  to  interpretation  of  human  experience  if  we  could  rise  up 
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in  our  might  and  destroy  the  whole  miserable  trumpery  of  me- 
chanical partitions  between  social  sciences,  and  leave  ourselves  in 
the  stark  presence  of  social  problems.  We  should  then  no  longer 
confuse  issues  by  incessantly  demanding  of  one  another :  Are  you 
of  psychology,  or  of  history,  or  of  economics,  or  of  sociology? 
We  should  at  least  keep  a  little  nearer  to  reality  by  inquiring: 
Have  you  a  problem?  What  is  it?  How  do  you  go  about  it? 
How  do  you  connect  it  up  with  all  the  other  problems  that  are 
closing  in  on  the  mystery  of  life? 

We  are  not  likely  to  adopt  such  heroic  treatment,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  it  would  leave  us  without  pedagogical  line- 
fences.  '  What  is  the  alternative?  I  confess  I  used  to  have 
visions  of  sociologists  functioning  as  a  general  staff,  directing 
the  movements  of  the  social  sciences.  That  now  seems  to  me  as 
undesirable  as  it  is  impossible.  The  desirable  and  the  probable 
thing  seems  to  me  this:  There  will  always  be  men  of  vision, 
whatever  their  special  problems,  who  keep  in  mind  the  large  out- 
look indicated  by  the  sort  of  commonplaces  I  have  recited.  They 
will  tend  to  function  more  and  more  as  an  unofficial  board  of 
strategy  massing  the  different  investigating  processes  upon  con- 
verging results.  Their  moral  influence  will  tend  to  transform 
the  forces  of  social  interpretation  from  unorganized  raiders  into 
an  army  of  conquest.  In  other  words,  sociology  cannot  pass,  any 
more  than  physical  science  or  psychological  science  can  pass. 
Each  is  now  imbedded  in  the  world's  methods  of  thinking.  Each 
may  change  its  name.  Each  may  go  through  innumerable  trans- 
migrations of  soul  into  the  bodies  of  new  problems ;  each  may  be 
refined  in  the  course  of  these  migrations ;  but  each  is  an  achieved 
power  which,  once  gained,  can  never  be  lost. 
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Women  in  Industry — A  Study  in  American  Economic  History. 
With  an  introductory  note  by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckin- 
ridge.   By  Edith  Abbott^  Ph.D.,  of  Hull  House,  Chicago. 
New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.,    1909.     Pp.  xxii+409. 
$2.00. 
It  seems  probable  that  no  subject  under  general  discussion  lends 
itself  so  readily  to  easy  generalization  as  does  that  of  occupations 
of  women.     Sentiment,  fear,  prejudice,  ignorance,  personal  con- 
venience, commercial  advantage,   short  range  of  vision,  have  all 
combined  to  establish  a  comfortable  theory  in  regard  to  what  this 
occupation  is  and  should  be,  and  this  theory  has  projected  itself 
into  the  past  and  determined  what  it  must  always  have  been.     It 
is  not  the  function  of  the  historian  to  enter  the  realm  of  prophecy 
and  forecast  the  future,  and  thus  test  the  reliability  of  the  theory 
in  a  future  age.     But  it  is  within  his  province  not  only  to  test  it 
as  regards  the  conditions  in  the  past,  but  still  more  to  study  these 
conditions  irrespective  of  preconceived  theories,  and  by  the  induc- 
tive process  to  arrive  at  conclusions  based  on  facts  that  shall  take 
the  place  of  theories  based  on  ignorance.    The  great  merit  of  Miss 
Abbott's  work  is  that  the  investigation  deals  with  facts  and  that 
these  show  the  unstable  nature  of  the  prevailing  theories  in  regard 
to  women  in  industry.     Moreover,  she  has  disintegrated  the  mass 
and  shown  that  there  are  women  in  industry  and  women  in  in- 
dustry— that  all  generalizations  do  not  apply  to  all  women. 

Miss  Abbott's  method  of  work  has  been  to  raise  the  general 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  prevailing  theories,  and  then  to 
answer  it  from  a  study  of  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  America.  She  first  separates  this  general  in- 
quiry into  its  several  component  parts  and  raises  the  questions: 
How  far  is  the  gainful  employment  of  women,  either  in  the  home 
or  away  from  it,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century? 
Has  the  growth  of  manufacturing  industries  provided  a  new  field 
for  the  employment  of  women?  Or,  has  there  only  been  an 
increase  in  the  opportunity  for  work  in  those  employments  that 
have  long  existed?  Has  the  result  of  it  all  been  that  what  was 
formerly  "men's  work"  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  women? 

698 
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In  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  a  wide  range  of  con- 
temporaneous literature  has  been  examined — essays,  biographies, 
reports,  statistics,  poems,  journals,  diaries,  newspapers,  official 
records,  annuals,  chronicles,  local  histories,  provincial  laws,  mem- 
oirs, state  papers,  petitions,  travels,  legislative  documents,  transac- 
tions, proceedings,  descriptions,  catalogues,  indentures,  sermons, 
pamphlets,  letters,  corporation  rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  manuscript  material  in  the  form  of  account  books,  personal 
letters,  and  general  written  memoranda;  every  conceivable  form 
of  printed  and  written  record  has  been  laid  under  requisition  and 
compelled  to  bear  testimony  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 
The  materials  seem  to  Miss  Abbott  herself  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary, yet  the  very  fact  that  the  record  left  in  all  these  various 
forms  has  often  been  an  unconscious  one  makes  it  in  character  and 
quality  invaluable  and  this  is  more  than  compensation  for  its 
scattered  location. 

In  examining  the  evidence.  Miss  Abbott  has  confined  herself 
to  the  record  it  gives  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  five  great 
industries  where  women  today  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers 
— the  cotton  industry,  boots  and  shoes,  cigar-making,  clothing,  and 
printing.  The  main  conclusions  reached,  as  far  as  they  affect  the 
questions  raised  by  Miss  Abbott  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion, are  that  the  gainful  employment  of  women  has  not  been 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  industries  has  not  provided  a  new  field  for  the 
employment  of  women,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
opportunity  for  work  in  those  employments  that  have  long  existed, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  that  what  was  formerly  "men's  work"  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  women,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  long 
struggle  of  the  past  century  for  what  has  been  termed  "women's 
rights"  have  gone  almost  exclusively  to  the  women  of  the  pro- 
fessional group — "the  woman  of  the  working-classes  finds  (the 
world),  as  far  as  her  measure  of  opportunity  goes,  very  much  as 
her  great-grandmother  left  it." 

These  conclusions,  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
Miss  Abbott,  must  pass  unchallenged.  But  interesting  and  conclu- 
sive as  they  are,  they  are  not  altogether  surprising  to  students  of 
our  colonial  and  national  history. 

It  is  the  by-products  of  Miss  Abbott's  investigation  that  in 
reality  do  most  to  shake  preconceived  theories  and  show  the  in- 
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stability  of  their  foundation.  Under  the  Puritan  domination,  idle- 
ness was  a  sin  and  industry  a  virtue — hence  women  and  even  chil- 
dren were  exhorted  not  to  live  idly  and  thus  become  "useless,  if 
not  burdensome,  to  society."  In  obeying  these  injunctions  women 
engaged  in  industry  at  home  and  when  inventions  changed  the 
processes  of  industry,  they  naturally  followed  their  work  from 
the  home  to  the  factory;  it  is  only  today  that  "the  public  moralist 
....  finds  that  (their)  proper  place  is  at  home  and  that  the  world 
of  industry  was  created  for  men." 

Another  important  by-product  is  found  in  the  disclosure  that 
in  Bohemia  women  are  exclusively  employed  in  cigar  factories, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bohemian  emigration  to  America  the 
women  came  first,  leaving  their  husbands  to  work  in  the  fields, 
earned  money  by  cigar-making  to  pay  for  their  husbands'  passage 
and  then  "the  entire  united  family  would  take  up  the  manufacture 
of  cigars,  emulating  the  industry  of  the  mother."  Among  the 
Russian  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  opposition  to  the 
employment  of  women  outside  of  the  home — an  interesting  illus- 
tration of  the  embarrassment  attending  generalizations  affecting  all 
women. 

Another  interesting  by-product  is  seen  in  the  movable  character 
of  women's  work — ^what  has  at  one  time  been  considered  women's 
work  becomes  men's  work,  and  may  again  become  women's  work. 
The  palisades  dividing  the  two  are  changed  not  by  virtue  of  in- 
herent changes  in  the  nature  of  men  and  women,  or  of  change 
of  theory  in  regard  to  the  province  of  each,  but  rather  by  reason 
of  change  in  industrial  processes — in  cigar-making,  for  example, 
"the  machine,  the  large  factory,  and  the  increased  employment  of 
women  go  together";  in  printing,  on  the  other  hand,  "the  machine 
would  seem  rather  to  have  diminished  than  to  have  increased  the 
opportunities  of  the  woman  printer";  in  the  clothing  industry,  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  occupation  "has  meant,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  substitution  of  men  for  women" — ^men 
are  now  doing  work  that  was  formerly  held  to  belong  to  the  dress- 
maker and  the  seamstress. 

Again,  the  work  of  women  has  been  affected  by  local  con- 
ditions— what  is  true  of  conditions  in  towns  and  villages  may  not 
be  true  of  women  employed  in  cities ;  what  is  true  in  New  England, 
may  not  hold  true  in  other  sections. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  toward  women  has  also  been 
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extremely  varied — while  the  National  Typographical  Union  has 
been  distinctly  hostile  to  the  employment  of  women  in  printing,  the 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union  as  far  back  as  1867  altered  its 
constitution  so  as  to  make  women  eligible  to  membership. 

Less  varied  has  been  the  almost  universal  difficulty  encountered 
by  women  in  learning  through  apprenticeship  the  elements  of  the 
occupations  in  which  they  have  engaged;  in  the  colonial  period, 
"the  girl's  indenture,  unlike  that  of  the  boy,  failed  to  specify  that 
she  was  to  be  taught  a  trade";  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes,  women  were  confined  to  parts  of  the  work  "for  which  little 
or  no  skill  was  required  and  for  which  they  were  never  appren- 
ticed; the  men  knew  the  whole  trade  and  had  been  rigidly  held 
down  to  a  long  period  of  training";  in  cigar-making,  employers 
think  they  find  that  boys  are  more  profitable  apprentices,  and  this 
inability  of  women  to  learn  all  parts  of  the  trade  through  appren- 
ticeship leaves  an  "aristocracy  of  male  workers  at  the  head";  in 
printing,  "they  continue  to  be  greatly  handicapped  by  having  no 
way  of  learning  the  trade  properly." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  interesting  and  suggestive  points 
brought  out  by  Miss  Abbott  in  her  valuable  investigation.  She  has 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  every  a  priori  generalizer  in  regard 
to  women  in  industry  and  it  is  indeed  a  rash  person  who  will  take 
it  up. 

Miss  Abbott  has  been  less  happy  in  her  appreciation  of  the 
measure  of  interest  to  be  expected  from  her  readers  in  the  tools 
of  her  investigation.  Even  the  general  reader  today  asks  for  full 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  sources  used  that  led  to  the  conclu- 
sions stated  in  the  text.  This  information  must  come  from  the 
footnotes  and  the  bibliography.  If  these  sources  are  not  given  in 
full  in  the  footnotes — an  inconvenient  method  since  it  involves 
unnecessary  repetition — the  reader  naturally  turns  to  the  biblio- 
graphy for  the  full  title  and  description  of  every  work  cited.  Un- 
fortunately for  those  who  wish  to  test  the  conclusions  reached,  and 
also  for  those  who  may  wish,  under  the  inspiration  of  her  guid- 
ance, to  follow  in  the  paths  of  investigation  opened  up  by  her, 
neither  footnotes  nor  bibliography  can  be  depended  on  for  help. 
Works  are  repeatedly  cited  in  the  footnotes  that  are  not  given  in 
the  bibliography  and  the  reader  does  not  know  from  Miss  Abbott 
either  the  size  of  the  work,  or  the  time  and  place  of  its  appear- 
ance.   "Higginson"  (p.  14)  leads  neither  to  a  footnote  nor  to  the 
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bibliography.  The  name  of  Tench  Coxe  is  repeatedly  misspelled 
in  text,  and  in  index,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  bibliography.  The 
bibliography  itself  is  neither  complete  nor  selected,  nor  is  it  either 
classified  or  annotated.  Periodicals  are  referred  to  by  the  num- 
ber of  the  volume,  but  this  gives  no  inkling  of  the  year  of  publi- 
cation— a  point  of  special  importance  in  economic  history.  The 
titles  of  books  also  appear  without  date  of  publication  and  without 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  work.  London  and  Boston  are 
constantly  abbreviated,  although  other  names  of  places  are  not. 
Barmaids  appears  as  the  name  of  an  author  rather  than  as  the 
subject  of  a  report.  The  date  given  after  the  volume  of  the  col- 
lections of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (pp.  377.  378), 
does  not  refer  to  the  date  of  publication  of  the  volume,  but  to  the 
original  date  of  the  article  included  in  the  volume. 

This  may  seem  hypercritical,  but  the  chain  is  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link  and  carelessness  in  the  description  of  the  tools  used 
in  an  important  investigation  raises  a  question  as  to  the  unimpeach- 
able value  of  the  work  done  with  them.  Fortunately  in  this  case 
the  merits  of  the  investigation  are  not  invalidated  by  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  bibliography  has  been  prepared,  but  Miss 
Abbott  has  unconsciously  been  skating  over  thin  ice.  May  the 
second  edition  of  this  important  contribution  to  economic  history 
speedily  come,  and  with  it  the  removal  of  the  few  flaws  in  its 
construction  that  now  must  militate  against  it. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon 

POUGHKEEPSIE,    N.    Y. 


The  Junior  Republic,  Its  History  and  Ideals.  By  William  R. 
George.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1910.  Pp.  326. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  founder  of  the  George  Junior  Republic 
has  given  in  a  biographical  form  and  in  chronological  order  the 
story  of  his  interesting  experiment ;  one  can  follow  the  very  mental 
processes  by  which,  in  contrast  with  a  troublesome  mob  of  street 
boys  and  girls,  the  genial  man  discovered  and  put  to  the  test 
certain  principles  of  education.  The  experiment  is  too  brief  for 
final  conclusions,  and  we  must  have  trials  under  other  conditions 
before  we  can  know  how  much  is  due  to  a  singular  personality, 
and  how  much  is  doubtful  in  the  more  remote  results;  but  there 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  the  experiment  was  worth  trying,  and  the 
story  is  well  told.  Mr.  Osborne,  the  intelligent  and  generous 
friend  of  the  Republic,  writes  an  optimistic  introduction. 

C.  R.  Henderson 


A   Treatise  on  Plague,  dealing  with  the  historical,  epidemio- 
logical, clinical,  therapeutic,  and  preventive  aspects  of  the 
disease.     By  W.  J.  Simpson,  Cambridge:  The  University 
Press,  1905.    Pp.  466. 
If  the  dread  disease  which  is  already  feared  on  our  coasts 
should  make   inroads   on   the   interior   quite   widely   this   learned 
volume  would  at  once  be  sought  for  reliable  information  as  to  the 
nature,  cause,  and  remedy  of  the  pest.     The  title  describes  the 
scope  of  the  work  whose  value  is  assured  by  the  author's  name 
and  the  conditions  of  publication.  C.  R.  H. 


The  Salary  Loan  Business  in  New  York  City.  By  C.  W.  Was- 
SAM.  New  York:  Charities  Publication  Committee,  1908. 
This  study  is  a  revelation  of  the  economic  necessity  for  small 
loans  in  cases  where  there  is  no  property  to  pawn  or  mortgage. 
The  conditions  described  are  typical  of  what  may  be  found  in  any 
city.    The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  met  the  cost  of  investigation. 

C.  R.  H. 


Brief  and  Argument.    By  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Assisted  by  Jose- 
phine GoLDMARK.     In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  December  term,  a.d.,  1909.    W.  C.  Ritchie  and  Co., 
et  al.  vs.  John  E.  W.  Wayman  and  Edgar  T.  Davies. 
'     This  valuable  document,  published  by  the  National  Consumers' 
League,  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  argument  used  with  such 
convincing  effect  in  the  famous  Oregon  laundry  case.     It  is  a  plea 
for  shorter  hours  for  women  in  industry,  in  which  the  case  turns 
on  a  few  simple  legal  principles  and  in  which  the  argument  is  made 
conclusive  by  a  mass  of   evidence  to  show  that  society  has  an 
interest  in  the  health  and  morals  of  working-women.    The  treatise 
bids  fair  to  become  a  classic  for  the  implications  have  a  much 
wider  bearing  than  the  immediate  question  at  issue. 

C.  R.  H. 
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The  Case  Against  Socialism.  New  York.  Macmillan,  1908. 
Pp.  529. 
This  is  a  popular  handbook  for  speakers  against  socialism;  it 
is  not  a  cool  and  critical  analysis,  nor  a  balanced  historical  state- 
ment. It  claims  to  examine  the  socialist  theories  of  production 
and  distribution  and  show  that  their  application  would  be  disas- 
trous; that  individual  liberty  would  be  destroyed;  that  the  family 
and  religion  would  be  subverted ;  that  morality  would  be  impossible. 

C.  R.  H. 


History  of  Caste  in  India.    Vol.  I.    By  Shridhar  V.  Ketkar. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1909.    Pp.  xv+192. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  projected  by  a  highly 
educated  Brahman  who  keenly  realizes  the  burden  the  caste  system 
imposes  upon  a  fifth  of  the  human  race.  The  one  before  us  deals 
particularly  with  the  evidence  from  the  Law  of  Manu  as  to  social 
conditions  in  India  during  the  third  century  a.  d.,  but  is  prefaced 
by  a  very  compact  discussion  of  the  nature,  theory,  and  psychology 
of  caste.  Another  chapter  dealing  with  the  "Philosophy  of  Caste" 
sets  forth  the  doctrines  of  Karma,  transmigrations  of  souls,  and 
purity  and  impurity. 

Small  though  it  is,  the  book  represents  painstaking  research,  and 
sheds  more  light  on  the  subject  than  any  other  work  known  to  the 
reviewer.  The  author  is  scientific  and  objective  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  phenomena,  and  has  the  gift  of  pithy  statement.  Bias 
is  nowhere  evident.  That  he  is  a  shrewd  observer  appears  from 
the  signs  of  incipient  caste  he  detects  in  American  society.  Thus, 
in  the  popular  mind,  Americans  are  graded  as  follows:  "(i)  the 
blue  bloods;  (2)  the  New  Englanders;  (3)  the  born  Gentile  Amer- 
icans;   (4)   the  English  and   Scotch  immigrants;    (5)   the   Irish; 

(6)  Gentile  immigrants  from  other  countries  of  Western  Europe; 

(7)  'Dagoes';  (8)  Jews;  (9)  Mongolians;  (10)  Negroes."  He 
lights  up  the  Hindu  occupational  castes  of  the  third  century 
by  pointing  out  how  in  America  particular  groups  are  becom- 
ing associated  with  certain  occupations,  e.  g.,  Chinese  laundry- 
men,  Irish  domestic  servants,  Negro  porters  and  waiters,  Russian- 
Jewish  second-hand  dealers,  Hindu  palmists  and  fortune-tellers. 
After  explaining  how  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  made 
the   caste  system   somewhat  elastic  by  holding  out  to  those   of 
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superior  merit  the  hope  of  escape  from  a  low  caste  in  the  suc- 
ceeding rebirth,  he  observes:  "How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  the  whites  in  the  United  States  had  they  taught  the 
negroes  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  of  soul  and  Karma  instead 
of  Christianity!"  The  book  will  make  the  reader  realize  that 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States  are  startlingly  similar  to 
those  which  in  India  gave  rise  to  a  system  of  castes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Ketkar  will  complete  his  series  of  studies 
in  caste.  Such  a  contribution  to  sociology  justifies  the  policy  of 
the  progressive  Maharajah  of  Baroda  in  sending  promising  Hindus 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  learning  of  the  West. 

Edward  Alsworth  Ross 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Modern  Educators  and  Their  Ideals.  By  Tadasu  Misawa. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  304.    $1.25. 

This  work  is  a  summary  of  the  ideas  of  modern  writers  about 
education,  of  the  same  general  type  as  Munroe's  The  Educational 
Ideal  and  Laurie's  Educational  Opinion  front  the  Renaissance.  It 
differs  from  most  of  these  summaries  of  modern  opinion  in  making 
Comenius  the  primary  point  of  departure,  thus  omitting  the  group 
of  Renaissance  theorists,  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Ascham,  etc.  There 
are  chapters  on  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Herbart,  and  Spencer. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  educa- 
tional theories  of  modern  philosophers  with  chapters  on  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Hegel.  Twenty-one  pages  are  devoted  to  Fichte  and 
only  twenty-four  to  Pestalozzi.  Kant  receives  fifteen  pages  and 
Basedow  only  five,  yet  the  author  quotes  Paul  Monroe  to  the 
effect  that  "Basedow  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  change  in 
the  whole  nature  of  education  and  instruction  in  Germany." 

A  unique  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  chapters  on  W.  T.  Harris 
and  G.  Stanley  Hall.  In  the  preface  the  author  makes  special 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  President  Hall. 

The  book  is  intended  for  "students  of  pedagogy  in  colleges  or 
normal  schools,  teachers  and  other  practical  workers  in  educational 
fields,  and  those  parents  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the  problems 
of  education." 

The  following  criticisms  are  suggested:    (i)    Most  American 
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normal  school  and  college  students  would  fail  to  understand  many 
parts  of  the  book  because  it  practically  assumes  that  the  reader 
has  a  knowledge  of  modern  philosophy,  e.  g.,  "As  Kant  endeavored 
to  clear  away  all  the  one-sided  dogmatic  views  of  preceding  meta- 
physics by  the  standard  of  his  analytic  epistemology  and  to  estab- 
lish in  their  place  a  new  system  of  philosophy  upon  the  unshakable 
basis  of  the  a  priori  categories  of  knowledge,  so  Herbart  tried  the 
same  in  the  field  of  pedagogy"  (p.  200).  (2)  Even  if  students 
should  understand  what  is  said,  they  would  not  learn  much  history 
of  education.  Pestalozzi  would  be  for  them  primarily  a  theorist,  and 
of  Pestalozzian  industrialism  as  worked  out  by  Fellenberg  and  Pes- 
talozzian  object  teaching,  and  of  Pestalozzian  methods  of  teaching 
the  formal  subjects  by  reducing  them  to  their  elements,  they  would 
learn  practically  nothing.  (3)  In  presenting  contemporary  Ameri- 
can educational  theory,  Dewey's  social  conception  surely  deserves 
as  much  prominence  as  the  theories  of  W.  T.  Harris  and  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  but  it  is  not  mentioned.  (4)  The  author  gives  evidence  of  a 
wide  knowledge  of  educational  literature,  including  such  German 
works  as  those  of  Heinrich  Sherer  in  which  the  social  background 
and  practical  influence  of  educational  theory  are  emphasized.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  author  has  not  included  more  of  this  element 
and  less  of  the  philosophical. 

S.  C.  Parker 


Les  merges  mires  et  les  naissances  miraculeuses.    By  P.  Saint- 
YVES.     Paris:  Emile  Nourry,  1908.     i6mo.,  pp.  280. 

Saintyves'  book  is  a  volume  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  critique  re- 
ligieuse.  It  is  called  an  essay  in  comparative  mythology.  It  aims 
to  bring  the  birth  of  Christ  into  relation  and  place  with  the  vast 
number  of  miraculous  births  recorded  in  sacred  books  or  recounted 
in  the  folklores  and  mythologies  of  many  peoples.  The  field  is  not 
unworked.  E.  Sidney  Hautant  in  his  Legend  of  Persons  presents 
many  miraculous  births;  so  does  De  Charencey  in  his  Le  fils  de  la 
vierge  (published  in  second  edition  under  the  title  Lucina  sine  con- 
cubitu).  Saintyves  has  added  to  the  work  of  his  predecessors 
chiefly  a  method  of  treatment.  He  classifies  and  groups  his  great 
number  of  cases  under  the  means  by  which  conception  has  been 
produced.      Thus    his    chapters    are:    "Fecundating    Stones    and 
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Stone-Worship;"  "Aquatic  Theogamies  and  Water-Worship;" 
"Fecundating  Practices  of  Plant- Worship ;"  "Phytomorphic  Theo- 
gamies;" "Of  Miraculous  Births  Due  to  Simultaneous  Action 
of  Divine  Plants  and  Sacred  Waters;"  "Theromorphic  Theoga- 
mies;" "Meteorological  Fecundations;"  Solar  Theogamies,  or 
Births  Due  to  the  Action  of  the  Sun;"  "Anthropomorphic  Theo- 
gamies." These  chapter-titles  indicate  the  material  and  the 
method  of  presentation,  as  well  as  the  related  topics  suggested 
thereby.  In  two  closing  chapters  Saintyves  discusses  the  subject  of 
Christ's  birth,  which  he  considers  at  once  solar  and  anthropomor- 
phic, ranging  it  thus  under  the  last  two  of  his  recognized  classes. 

Frederick  Starr 


Les  rites  de  passage.    By  Arnold  Van  Gennep.    Paris :  Emile 
Nourry,  1909.    8vo.,  pp.  ii+288. 

The  author  of  this  important  and  original  work  begins  by  pre- 
senting a  classification  of  rites  in  general.  He  recognizes  four 
coupled  groups;  thus  a  right  may  be  animistic  (personal)  or 
dynamistic  (impersonal),  sympathetic  or  contagious,  positive  or 
negative,  direct  or  indirect.  These  characteristic  and  fundamental 
forms  may  be  variously  combined  so  that  a  rite  may  be  dynamistic- 
contagious,  direct-negative,  animistic-sympathetic,  indirect-posi- 
tive, etc.,  etc.  Each  case  presented  needs  individual  analysis  and 
study.  Van  Gennep  then  calls  attention  to  ceremonial  sequences, 
which  he  believes  have  been  sadly  neglected:  too  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  one  or  another  detail,  little  or  none  at  all  to 
sequences.  While  in  actual  study,  in  any  g^ven  ensemble  of  cere- 
monies the  greater  part  of  the  rites  belong  to  one  category,  we 
find  other  elements  entering.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  clearly  ani- 
mistic-positive ritual,  one  encounters  a  group  of  dynamistic-positive 
elements.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  present  what  he  calls 
"rites  of  passage" — i.  e.,  those  rites  which  accompany  the  passage 
of  the  individual  from  one  situation  to  another,  from  one  world 
(cosmic  or  social)  to  another.  These  rites  have  been  often  pre- 
sented in  detail,  from  one  or  another  point  of  view ;  they  have  not, 
heretofore  been  recognized  as  identical,  nor  grouped  into  one  class. 
Rites  of  passage  include  the  rites  of  the  doorway  and  threshold, 
of  hospitality,  of  adoption,  of  conception  and  childbed,  of  birth,  of 
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infancy,  of  puberty,  of  initiation,  of  ordination,  of  coronation,  of 
betrothal,  of  marriage,  of  burial,  of  the  seasons,  etc.  To  bring  all 
of  these  into  one  group  and  to  demonstrate  their  identity  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  extraordinary  boldness.  In  every  rite  of  passage  Van 
Gennep  recognizes  three  secondary  categories  to  which  he  applies 
the  names  rites  of  separation,  of  marge,  and  of  aggregation. 
These  are  not  necessarily  equally  developed  in  each  and  every 
passage  rite ;  one  may  be  reduced  almost  to  the  point  of  disappear- 
ance. In  closing  his  preliminary  treatment  the  author  distinguishes 
between  theory  (religion)  and  practice  (magic)  and  for  him  all 
ritual  falls  under  magic. 

The  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
rites  of  passage.  One  after  another.  Van  Gennep  aims  to  demon- 
strate that  they  are  rites  of  this  class,  to  analyze  them  into  their 
elements,  and  to  distinguish  the  three  subordinate  categories  of 
separation,  marge,  and  aggregation.  In  his  discussion  he  constantly 
comes  into  contact  with  well-known  theories  and  writers  upon 
special  topics.  Thus  in  initiation  rites  he  must  consider  the  views 
of  Schurtz  and  Webster,  in  marriage  the  theories  of  Crawley  and 
Grosse,  etc.  When  he  finds  himself  in  conflict  with  them, 
which  he  often  does,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  confined 
their  attention  to  detail  elements,  neglecting  the  to  him  so  im- 
portant sequences.  To  enter  into  detailed  consideration  of  Van 
Gennep's  discussion  is  impossible  within  our  limits  of  space.  We 
will  only  say  that  it  gives  room  for  many  a  lively  tilt. 

An  abstract  from  his  closing  chapter  will  adequately  show  the 
author's  own  view  of  the  purpose  and  significance  of  his  work. 
He  says: 

It  is  not  the  rites  in  their  detail  which  have  interested  us,  but  their 
essential  significance  and  their  relative  situation  in  ceremonial  ensembles, 
their  sequence.  Hence  we  have  given  certain  rather  lengthy  descriptions  to 
show  how  separation,  marge,  and  aggregation  rites,  as  well  preliminary  as 
definitive,  are  situated  with  reference  to  one  another  in  view  of  a  determined 
end.  Their  place  varies  according  to  whether  the  ritual  has  to  do  with  birth 
or  death,  initiation  or  marriage,  etc.,  but  only  in  detail.  Their  tendency  dis- 
position is  ever  the  same  and  under  the  multiplicity  of  forms  there  is  ever 
found,  consciously  expressed  or  potential,  one  sequence  type ;  the  scheme  of 
the  rite  of  passage. 

The  second  fact  to  mention  and  of  which  no  one  seems  to  have  seen 
the  generality  is  the  existence  of  "marges,"  which  sometimes  almost  acquire 
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a  certain  autonomy — as  noviciate,  betrothal.  This  interpretation  permits  one 
to  easily  orientate  himself,  for  example,  in  the  complication  of  the  rites 
pr€liminary  to  marriage  and  to  comprehend  the  raison  d'etre  of  their  se- 
quences. 

A  third  point,  finally,  which  appears  to  me  important  is  the  identification 
of  passage  through  different  social  situations  with  material  passage  such  as 
at  the  entrance  into  a  village  or  a  house,  from  one  room  to  another,  across 
the  street  or  from  place  to  place.  This  is  why,  so  often,  to  pass  from  one 
age,  from  one  class,  etc.,  is  ritually  expressed  by  passage  under  a  portal,  or 
by  "an  opening  of  doors."  This  is  but  rarely  a  simple  "symbol;"  for  the 
half-civilized  the  ideal  passage  is  properly  a  material  passage.  In  fact, 
among  the  half-civilized,  according  to  the  usual  social  organization,  there 
is  a  material  separation  of  the  special  groupings.  The  children,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  live  with  the  women;  boys  and  girls  live  apart  from  married 
persons,  at  times  in  a  special  house  or  quarter,  or  a  special  kraal;  after  the 
marriage,  one  or  other  of  the  couple,  if  not  both,  change  dwelling;  .... 
In  brief,  the  change  in  social  category  implies  a  change  of  domicile,  a  fact 
which  is  expressed  by  the  passage  rites  under  their  various  forms. 

Frederick  Starr 


Cyrus  Hall  McCormick:  His  Life  and  Work.    By  Herbert  N. 
Casson.    Chicago :  A.  C.  McClurg-,  1909.    Pp.  264. 

This  volume  offers  an  important  contribution  to  sociology  and 
economics;  also  to  social  psychology.  It  illustrates  the  depend- 
ence of  civilization  on  the  food  supply,  and  at  the  same  time  brings 
out  the  importance  of  inventive  genius  in  raising  the  food  situa- 
tion and  general  culture  to  a  higher  level.  When  we  consider  that 
the  swiftest  mill  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles  produced  no 
more  than  two  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  while  one  American  mill  fills 
17,000  barrels  daily,  and  further  that  Mr.  McCormick's  reaper  is 
responsible  for  the  increased  supply  of  wheat,  we  can  agfree  that 
the  reaper  has  a  significance  in  industry  comparable  to  a  mutation 
in  species. 

The  volume  is  not  only  charmingly  written,  but  contains  de- 
tails not  otherwise  available  on  the  relation  of  the  development 
of  an  idea  to  the  growth  of  a  nation.  It  is  also  a  desirable  and 
suitable  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  boy — infinitely  more  suit- 
able than  the  detective  stories  of  Conan  Doyle. 

W.  I.  T. 
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Notes  sur  Auguste  Comte  par  un  de  ses  disciples.  By  Deroisin. 
Paris:  Georges  Cres  et  Cie,  1909.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  iii+186. 
This  is  a  book  of  memories  of  a  master  by  a  faithful  disciple. 
But  despite  the  strong  devotion  of  the  writer,  apparent  on  almost 
every  page,  the  point  of  view  is  almost  unimpeachably  frank  and 
impartial.  His  literary  analysis  reminds  one  of  the  traditional  cool- 
ness of  the  surgeon.  For  he  by  no  means  finds  all  in  Auguste 
Comte  good.  The  book  is  filled  with  details  and  first  hand  im- 
pressions of  the  great  Postivist  which  are  of  great  value  to  the 
historian  of  philosophy  and  of  sociology.  However,  little  has  been 
added  to  previous  expositions  beyond  the  more  definite  massing  of 
facts  and  details.  As  to  the  character  of  Comte  himself,  he  has 
not  given  us  a  more  favorable  impression.  One  cannot  read  the 
book  without  getting  a  pretty  definite  conviction  that  Comte  was 
mildly  insane  practically  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  His  domes- 
tic and  personal  relations  were  certainly  not  those  of  a  man  we 
would  have  style  himself  the  priest  of  humanity.  Perhaps  no- 
where else  in  the  western  world  than  in  France  could  a  man  be 
taken  seriously  in  such  a  profession  after  having  married  a 
licensed  prostitute  (pp.  22,  180)  with  whom  he  had  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  (p.  181),  and  after  having  later  cast  her  off  with  an 
open  avowal  of  attachment  to  another  woman.  In  his  personal 
relations  he  is  shown  to  have  been  petty  and  vain  and  unscrupulous 
to  an  extreme  degree.  Yet  the  loyalty  of  his  disciples  was  re- 
markable. Even  his  wife  seems  to  have  been  more  sinned  against 
than  blamable  in  her  relations  with  him.  She  did  much  to  keep  him 
balanced  and  within  bounds.  The  Notes  bring  out  pretty  clearly 
that  he  wished  to  become  moral  and  intellectual  dictator  of  France 
and  worked  to  this  end  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  Comte  was  a 
defective,  but  possessed  of  great  mental  vigor.  He  suffered  from 
extreme  myopia  and  from  tics,  with  perhaps  chronic  melancholia. 
It  would  seem  that  the  chief  value  of  the  book  for  the  sociologist 
as  well  as  for  the  general  reader  is  to  be  found  in  a  possible  lesson 
in  avoiding  hero-worship,  especially  in  connection  with  thinkers 
on  social  questions.  For  it  is  not  true  that  we  can  or  do  consider 
a  man's  work  apart  from  the  man. 

L.  L.  Bernard 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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How  History  Can  be  Taught  from  a  Sociological  Point  of  View. — At 
present  sociology  can  best  be  taught  in  the  high  school  through  the  medium 
of  history,  if  the  latter  is  taught,  from  the  social  viewpoint  and  so  as  to  show 
the  laws  of  social  growth,  organization,  and  functioning.  This  necessitates  a 
satisfactory  training  in  sociology  in  addition  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  training 
in  history.  This  should  include  the  history  of  social  theory  as  well  as  the  study 
of  present  theories  of  society.  In  the  teaching  of  history,  no  one  particular 
theory  of  social  development  should  be  given  undue  prominence,  as  the  eco- 
nomic (Marx),  geographical  (Buckle),  ideological  (Hegel),  great-man  theory 
(Carlyle),  or  other,  but  all  views  should  be  given  due  prominence,  as  all 
these  factors  have  played  a  part.  The  object  of  teaching  history  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view  should  be  to  give  better  training  for  citizenship. — 
Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Education,  January,   1910.  L.    L.    B. 

Social  Self-Control. — Sociology  is  the  study  of  the  nature,  scope,  and 
consequences  of  the  reaction  of  a  community  upon  itself.  Society  controls  the 
variations  from  itself ;  it  has  always  been  standardizing  conduct  and  character 
by  means  of  discipline.  This  disciplinary  activity  of  society  is  recorded  and 
described  in  official  reports  and  documents,  largely  statistical.  This  large  set 
of  numerical  data  may  be  used  for  a  scientific  analysis  of  social  pressure  and 
to  answer  the  question :  How  much  liberty  and  how  much  restraint  are  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  society?  If  in  a  given  situation  the  degree  of  social 
restraint  was  normal,  fluctuation  would  make  known  the  action  of  the  disturbing 
forces. — F.  H.  Giddings,  Polti.  Sci.  Quarterly,  December,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Labor  Supply  and  Labor  Problems. — The  chief  handicap  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  South  is  a  dearth  of  population.  Why  has  Rhode 
Island  407  inhabitants  per  square  mile  and  South  Carolina  but  44?  Why 
Massachusetts  348  and  North  Carolina  only  39?  Inefficiency  characterizes  the 
mass  of  laborers,  and  this  phenomenon  does  not  follow  racial  lines.  The  funda- 
mental economic  problem  is  physiological.  It  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  diseases 
including  those  due  to  the  mosquito  and  the  hookworm,  and  to  give  artificial 
stimulation  to  the  powers  that  latently  exist.  Booker  Washington  is  right  in 
advocating  immediate  and  far-reaching  educational  work  along  the  lines  of 
economic  training. — Enoch   M.   Banks,  Annals  Amer.  Acad.,   January,    1910. 

E.  S.  B. 

Want  of  Work  and  Poverty. — Work  would  increase  and  be  of  a  constant 
and  steady  character  unless  artificially  interfered  with.  Temporary  interferences 
with  trade  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  credit  system  which  causes  waves  of 
much  and  little  work.  Permanent  interferences  such  as  monopoly  of  land  and 
railway  preferences  cause  constant  diminution  of  work.  The  immediate  duty 
is  to  increase  the  war  against  internal  malpractice ;  the  ultimate  and  efficient 
remedy  is  nationalization  of  industry. — N.  M.  Taylor,  Westminster  Rev.,  Jan- 
uary, 1910.  E.  S.  B. 

The  Negro's  Part  in  Southern  Development. — Negro  labor  dug  the  ditches, 
cut  down  the  forests,  and  helped  to  build  the  railroads  of  the  South.  Even 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  productive  labor  of  the  negro  contributed  annually 
to  the  wealth  of  the  southern  states  about  $30,000,000.  Today,  they  own 
19.057,377  acres — an  area  equal  to  that  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  combined.  They  own  or  are  paying  for  375,000  homes. 
In    1866,    they   owned    about    twenty    million    dollars   worth    of    property;    today 
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close  to  $550,000,000.  At  least  15,000  negroes  in  the  South  are  operating  dry- 
goods  and  grocery  stores.  And  the  South  is  learning  to  what  extent  it  is 
dependent  upon  its  hiunblest  citizen. — Booker  Washington,  Annals  Amer.  Acad., 
January,  1910.  E.  S.  B, 

The  Problems  of  Town  Development.' — Town-planning  is  a  problem  of  the 
creation  of  value.  Traffic  streets  should  be  developed  far  out  into  the  country 
prior  to  demand ;  thus  promoting  construction  of  residential  streets.  The  high 
price  of  land  is  the  cause  of  the  five-story  tenement.  Land  price  might  be 
stopped  at  a  certain  height  by  a  tax  on  unbuilt-on  land,  beginning  with  low 
rates,  5  per  cent,  on  sites  sold  up  to  500  pounds  per  acre,  and  advancing 
gradually,  i  per  cent,  per  every  hundred  pounds,  then  increasing  by  iHper  cent, 
or  2  per  cent.  The  production  of  houses  is  an  affair  almost  exclusively  between 
landowner  and  builder;  the  mass  of  the  people  have  no  direct  share  therein. — 
Rudolph  Eberstadt,  Contemp.  Rev.,  December,   1909.  E.  S.  B. 

The  Transmission  of  Disease  by  Money. — The  average  number  of  bacteria 
in  each  of  twenty-one  bills  examined  was  142,000.  It  is  scientifically  estab- 
lished beyond  question  that  "money  is  a  medium  of  bacterial  communication 
from  one  individual  to  another." — A.  C.  Morrison,  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  January, 
1910.  E.  S.  B. 

Criminal  Procedure  in  the  United  States. — The  faults  are  (i)  cumbersome- 
ness,  (2)  slowness  with  which  criminal  trials  are  expedited,  (3)  importance 
given  to  technicalities,  (4)  too  much  latitude  of  appeal.  It  took  thirteen  weeks 
and  the  summoning  of  10,000  veniremen  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  or  $50,000  to 
secure  a  jury  in  the  Cornelius  Shea  case ;  in  England,  scarcely  more  than  an 
hour  is  ever  taken  to  secure  a  jury.  In  the  Iroquois  fire  case,  it  took  three 
years  and  four  months  to  bring  the  accused  to  trial ;  and  even  then  he  was 
freed  on  a  technicality.  From  40  per  cent,  to  46  per  cent,  of  appealed  cases 
are  granted  re-trials;  in  England  (1904),  only  nine  out  of  555  cases  were 
reversed — new  trials  rarely  being  allowed  on  merely  technical  errors.  The 
primary  purpose  of  criminal  procedure  is  to  protect  the  innocent  members  of 
society,  not  to  protect  the  guilty. — ij.  W.  Gamer,  No.  Amer.  Rev.,  January,  1910. 

E.  S.  B. 

Effects  of  Industrialism  upon  Political  and  Social  Ideas. — In  the  South, 
rural  population  is  gradually  transferring  itself  to  the  villages.  Nearly  every 
village  in  some  parts  has  manufacturing  enterprises  which  seek  more  than  a 
local  market.  College  graduates  are  turning  to  business.  Political  solidarity 
is  being  broken ;  manufacturing  classes  can  no  longer  be  counted  on  to  vote 
regularly.  "Commercialism  is  doing  what  bayonets  could  not  do."  The  negroes 
are  failing  to  meet  the  test  of  industrial  efficiency ;  the  new  generation  is  less 
tolerant  of  them  than  the  old  was  of  the  slaves. — Harold  Thompson,  Annals 
Amer,  Acad.,  January,   1910. 

The  Evolution  of  Man  and  its  Control. — Eugenics  opposes  war ;  the  south- 
em  states  are  just  awakening  from  the  stagnation  caused  by  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  superior  men  in  the  Civil  War.  Although  college-bred  men  and 
women  are  apparently  failing  to  replace  themselves,  eugenics  expects  much 
from  coeducation ;  it  warns  against  "flashiness"  as  over  against  honest  worth ; 
it  hopes  that  some  pope  will  recognize  celibacy  as  a  suicidal  institution  and 
abolish  it ;  it  raises  the  cry  of  race  progress  as  distinguished  from  race  sui- 
cide. By  eugenics,  the  function  of  philanthropy  is  extended  to  include  future 
generations. — Roswell   H.   Johnson,   Pop.  Sci,  Month,,  January,    19 10. 

E.  S.  B. 

A  Healthy  Race:  A  Woman's  Vocation. — The  chief  causes  of  rejection  of 
large  numbers  of  men  for  public  services  are  defective  development  and 
physical   unfitness.     The   high   death-rate   for   children   under   five   years    comes 
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chiefly  from  causes  for  which  the  parents  are  responsible;  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels  are  due  to  racial  deterioration,  the  remedy  for  which 
is  preeminently  a  woman's  question.  "A  healthy  race  is  a  woman's  vocation." 
The  tendency  of  women  to  center  attention  on  "outside"  activities  reduces 
woman  to  a  machine,  saps  her  noblest  feelings,  "blasts  home  life." — Wm. 
Hill-Climo,   Westminster  Rev.,  January,   1910.  E.  S.  B. 

Christian  Morals  and  the  Competitive  System. — Both  are  habits  of  thought, 
and  develop  out  of  different  cultural  situations.  Underlying  the  competitive 
system  are  the  principles  of  natural  rights,  where  individual  deals  with  indi- 
vidual on  a  footing  of  pecuniary  efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian 
principle  of  non-resistance  arose  out  of  the  servile  relations  under  Roman 
authority  in  the  early  times,  and  has  virtually  been  eliminated  from  Christian 
morals  today.  The  other  leading  Christian  principle,  brotherly  love,  developed 
out  of  lower  cultures  and  appears  so  often  as  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  species.  "The  ancient  racial  bias  embodied  in  the  Christian 
principle  of  brotherhood  should  logically  continue  to  gain  ground  at  the  expense 
of  the  pecuniary  morals  of  competitive  business." — ^Thorstein  Veblen,  Inter. 
Jour,  of  Ethics,  December,  1909.  E.  S.  B. 

Immigration  and  the  Future  American  Race. — City  populations  die  out 
rapidly,  but  are  replaced  by  immigrants  and  by  people  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  presence  of  illiterate  immigrants  is  an  impediment  to  municipal 
reform.  The  United  States  for  economic  reasons  will  soon  be  compelled  to 
close  the  gates  to  the  great  mass  of  poor  immigrants.  Then  the  stream  of 
people  from  the  country  will  reconquer  the  cities.  As  the  great  struggle  for 
existence  grows  in  intensitj',  the  negro  will  melt  away  from  before  the  white 
man ;  but  no  general  intermixtiire  between  the  two  will  ever  take  place. — Albert 
Alleman,  Pop.  Set.  Month.,  December,  1909,  E.  S.  B. 

La  situation  des  veuves  et  des  orphelins. — The  charities  of  France  are  well 
organized  for  relief  of  the  aged,  enfeebled,  and  infirm,  but  widows  and  orphans 
do  not  receive  proper  attention.  Many  young  widows  with  children  require 
immediate  and  careful  assistance  after  that  great  blow  which  has  taken  from 
them  the  family  support.  The  solution  of  the  problem  demands  the  combined 
action  of  the  societies  for  aid  and  prevention :  the  former  for  carrying  immedi- 
ate relief  to  the  actual  widows,  and  so  assisting  them  as  to  maintain  the 
cohesion  of  the  family ;  the  latter  for  so  organizing  its  work  as  to  prevent 
future  widows  from  falling  to  the  charge  of  the  aid  society  by  distinguishing 
clearly  the  benefits  coming  to  premature  and  late  widowhood. — Emile  Cheysson, 
Rev.  Philanthropique,  December,   1909.  R.  B.   McC. 

La  criminalite  juvenile. — ^The  increase  of  juvenile  criminality  is  unques- 
unquestionable,  as  all  who  frequent  the  courts  of  France  will  agree.  One  is 
struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  that  most  of  the  accused  are  very  young,  almost 
children.  On  investigation  we  find  that  evil  example  of  family,  of  street  com- 
panion, of  comrade,  is  the  principal  cause  of  this  criminality.  Alcoholism  is  a 
chief  factor.  Each  year  67  per  cent,  of  the  military  contingent  is  discovered 
to  be  unfit  for  the  service,  and  in  view  of  the  facts  we  may  say  alcoholism 
costs  France  a  corps  of  armed  men  every  year.  The  children  of  alcoholics 
are  very  often  predestined  to  criminality.  The  instruction  of  the  schools  is 
defective.  Men  like  Herve  inculcate  in  children  abominable  ideas  of  anti- 
patriotism,  and  also  destroy  in  them  all  noble  impulses.  As  to  the  remedy, 
private  initiative  is  preferable  to  official  action. — M.  Henri  Robert,  La.  Re- 
forme  Sociale,  January,   1910.  R.   B.  McC. 

Le  Travail  des  femmes  k  la  campagne. — One  can  readily  attribute  to 
the  machine  the  disappearance  of  those  industries  which  in  our  towns  and 
villages  once  gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of  women  as  well  as  to  men. 
The  machine  uses  cotton  instead  of  hemp  and  flax;  ships  use  steam  instead  of 
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sails,  the  production  of  which  gave  employment  to  many.  Many  of  these 
workers  have  followed  the  factory  to  the  cities.  The  principal  industries  re- 
maining in  the  country  are  the  making  of  linen,  lace,  embroidery,  hosiery,  and 
brushes.  Others  which  may  be  mentioned  are  the  making  of  gloves  and  straw 
hats  by  hand.  The  production  of  pasteboard  and  of  religious  jewelry,  afford  some 
employment  but  these  industries  are  not  destined  to  increase. — Ardouin  Dumazet, 
Re  forme  sociale,  December,    1909.  R.  B.  McC. 

Les  faits  pathologiques  et  I'erreur  en  sociologie. — Association  between  all  men 

is  the  healthy,  normal,  rational  state  of  things  and  that  most  advantageous  for 
each  man ;  conflict  between  them  is  a  pathological  state  of  things  and  arises 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  one  will  grow  rich  faster  by  despoiling  one's 
neighbor  than  by  producing  riches  oneself.  Wealth  is  the  adaptation  of  physi- 
cal environment  to  man's  uses.  Robbery  is  merely  transfer  from  one  individual 
to  another  of  a  utility  already  produced  therefore  spoliation  is  pathological  and 
the  Darwinians  who  consider  war  the  social  form  of  the  struggle  for  existence  are 
in  error.  The  principal  source  of  the  evils  of  human  kind  is  the  fatal  aberra- 
tion that  spoilation  is  advantageous.  Two  streams  run  through  history,  one 
organization  or  production,  the  other,  disorganization  or  spoilation.  Society 
must  advance  by  the  former  gaining  on  the  latter. — T.  Novicow,  Rev.  Internal,  d. 
Sociologie,  October,   1909.  F.  F. 

Le  bien  de  faniille  insaisissable. — The  object  of  the  law  in  France  making 
family  property  unseizable  was  to  secure  the  conservation  of  the  small  farm 
in  order  to  arrest  the  growing  exodus  from  rural  population.  But  such  a 
measure,  experience  shows,  by  opposing  the  operation  of  economic  laws  will 
only  make  the  problem  more  acute.  Nor  can  legislation  do  anything  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation  of  the  proprietors  who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  on 
their  properties,  since  law  cannot  make  individuals  prosperous  in  spite  of  their 
faults  and  incapacities.  Such  a  law  has  not  been  based  on  exact  observation 
of  facts. — G.  Olphe-Galliard,  Science  Sociale,  October,   1909.  F.  F. 

Contributions  a  I'fitude  du  type  professionnel  et  social  de  I'artiste. — The  artist 
who  from  century  to  century  is  forced  into  dependence  upon  a  patron  for 
his  living,  has  developed  the  mind  of  a  spoiled  child ;  the  laziness,  whimsicality, 
generosity,  turbulence,  and  above  all,  want  of  foresight  so  characteristic  of 
him  proceed  from  the  fact  that  he  is  on  the  margin  of  society  and  that  his 
work  has  no  logical  remuneration.  At  once  the  most  dependent  of  men  because 
he  was  the  creature  of  one  patron,  he  became  the  most  independent,  since  he 
could  escape,  under  this  cover,  conventional  obligations  exacted  by  all  social 
groupings.  This  explains  anomalies  in  the  artists'  manner  of  life,  things 
which  seem  to  disappear  as  economic  conditions  do  away  with  the  system  of 
patronage  and  place  the  artists'  work  under  the  same  selling  conditions  as 
other   commodities. — Alf.    Agache,   Science   Sociale,    October,    1909.  F.  F. 

Die  Negerseele. — Diverse  premises  as  to  man's  relation  to  nature  and  organic 
life  in  general  give  rise  to  hetorogeneous  deductions  and  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
harmonious  solution  of  the  race  question.  The  negro  is  deficient  in  feeling,  in 
constructive  imagination,  though  capable  of  mechanical  memorizing  and  of  a  de- 
gree of  imagination.  Race  variations  become  fixed  race  characteristics,  psychic 
as  well  as  physical,  and  are  increasingly  transmitted.  The  negro  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  Orientals  in  the  matter  of  assimilation  of  western 
technique  and  culture.  His  long  racial  heredity  is  against  him.  To  attempt 
to  elevate  the  race  suddenly  to  our  level  would  be  impossible  and  disastrous 
in  effect.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  change  negro  customs,  to  try  to  edu- 
cate him,  except  so  far  as  is  in  the  interest  of  colonizing  Europeans.  Social 
equality  is  impossible  since  the  negro  lacks  the  judgment  and  will  requisite  to 
our  social  and  ethical  activities. — Dr.  K.  Oetker,  Archiv.  f.  Rassen-  und  Gesell- 
schaftsbiologie,  July,  1909.  P.  W. 
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In  their  quantitative  aspect  many  data  of  sociology  are  posi- 
tions in  a  scheme,  rather  than  distances  from  zero.  Tables  of 
births,  deaths,  and  migrations,  like  tables  of  height  and  of  weight, 
give  us  measures  from  zero.  Degrees  of  difference  or  of 
resemblance  which  we  observe  among  our  acquaintances  and 
others,  the  affiliations  of  nationalities  and  of  races,  of  religious 
beliefs,  and  of  political  interests,  the  values  that  we  assign  to 
ability  and  to  conduct,  and  the  social  ranks  that  make  up  differ- 
entiated communities,  are  merely  positions  in  a  scheme. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  long  ago  showed  that  when  positions  in 
a  scheme  are  successive,  and  may  be  successively  numbered,  and 
when  the  instances  in  which  given  phenomena  fall  into  suc- 
cessively numbered  positions,  can  be  counted,  and  their  frequen- 
cies set  down,  we  can  legitimately  subject  the  numerical  data  so 
assembled  to  familiar  methods  of  statistical  analysis.  We  can 
plot  their  rough  curves  of  magnitude  and  of  frequency;  we  can 
ascertain  their  medians,  quartiles,  and  probable  errors;  we  can 
determine  their  modes.  Whether  we  can  also  make  significant 
use  of  their  standard  deviations  and  coefficients  of  variation,  is  a 
question  that  need  not  now  be  considered. 

In  order  to  assemble  and  to  sort  such  data,  however,  we  must 
have  a  marking-scale.  Also  we  must  have  a  concrete  knowledge 
of  the  facts  to  be  sorted,  like  that  on  which  we  rely  when  we 
assign  numerical  grades  to  examination  papers,  or  to  tests  of 
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conduct.  The  marking-scale  must  not  be  arbitrary,  a  mere  in- 
genious invention.  It  must  be  a  simple  and  natural  expression 
of  observed  relations.  If  possible,  its  elements  should  be  derived 
from  those  common-sense  gradings  which  the  world  uses  in 
rough  and  ready  fashion  for  the  purposes  of  everyday  life,  and 
which  therefore  have  the  warrant  of  experience. 

A  familiar  example  of  empirical  gradings  is  the  scale  of  con- 
sanguinity. The  children  of  brothers  or  sisters  we  call  first 
cousins,  and  describe  them  as  one  degree  less  nearly  related  than 
brothers  or  sisters.  Children  of  first  cousins  we  call  second 
cousins,  and  describe  them  as  two  degrees  less  nearly  related  than 
brothers  or  sisters,  and  so  on.  These  degrees,  as  everybody 
recognizes,  are  nothing  more  than  successive  positions  in  a 
scheme.  No  absolute  numerical  value,  or  distance  from  zero, 
attaches  to  any  one  of  them.  A'  kindred  but  less  familiar  ex- 
ample is  offered  in  Lewis  H.  Morgan's  ordinal  arrangement  of 
the  successively  wider  and  wider  groupings  composing  tribal 
society.  The  arrangement  is,  namely :  first  grouping,  the  family ; 
second  grouping,  the  totem  kin  or  clan;  third  grouping,  the 
phratry  or  brotherhood  of  clans ;  fourth  grouping,  the  tribe ;  fifth 
grouping,  the  federation  of  tribes. 

One  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  other  rough 
marking-scales  which  we  daily  make  use  of  in  describing  social 
phenomena,  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  extended  and  made 
sufficiently  precise  for  scientific  purposes.  A  second  intent  is 
to  indicate  how,  by  distributing  a  considerable  mass  of  existing 
numerical  data  in  accordance  with  the  marking-scales  to  be 
described,  we  may,  through  the  usual  methods  of  statistical 
analysis,  arrive  at  sociological  conclusions  that  are  interesting 
and  possibly  important. 

To  a  great  extent  the  phenomena  of  population  are  described 
by  statistical  measures  from  zero.  Density,  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  emigration  and  immigration,  are  expressed  in  absolute 
numbers,  of  approximate  accuracy.  But  such  measures  are  not 
forthcoming  when  we  ask  a  question  like  the  following,  namely. 
Is  a  population  made  up  of  native  white  Americans,  foreign-born 
Irishmen  and  Germans,  foreign-born  Italians,  Hungarians  and 
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Poles,  and  both  native  and  foreign  negroes,  more  mixed,  com- 
posite, or  heterogeneous  than  one  made  up  of  native  white 
Americans,  Spanish-Americans,  Chinamen,  Hawaiian  Islanders, 
and  Indians  not  taxed,  and,  if  so,  how  much  more?  To  answer 
a  question  of  this  kind  we  must  first  assign  each  nationality  or 
race  to  a  position  on  a  predetermined  marking-scale  of  resem- 
blance or  affiliation.  We  must  be  able  to  say:  Nationality  E 
is  so  many  points  more  unlike  the  native-born  whites  than  Na- 
tionality B  is,  or  to  say :  Race  K  is  psychologically  and  culturally 
so  many  positions  more  distant  from  Race  A  than  Race  D  is. 

By  general  consent  we  have  employed  a  scale  of  this  kind  for 
twenty  years  or  more  in  our  discussion  of  the  immigration  prob- 
lem. No  one  ever  questions  the  propriety  of  assigning  the 
native-born  of  white  parents  to  the  initial  position,  which  we  will 
call  "zero,"  nor  of  assigning  the  native-bom  of  foreign-bom 
whites  to  the  second  position  which  we  will  call  "one."  In  like 
manner,  without  dispute  the  uncivilized  races  are  assigned  to  the 
final  position,  whatever  its  number  may  happen  to  be.  Assign- 
ments to  intermediate  positions  are  made  by  concurring  judg- 
ments upon  the  varying  degrees  of  resemblance  which  immigrant 
nationalities  bear  to  the  native-born  whites  of  native  parentage. 
Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  and  English  provinces  of 
Canada,  who  have  spoken  the  English  language  from  birth,  are 
held  to  be  more  like  the  native  stock  than  are  the  immigrants 
from  continental  Europe.  Of  the  latter,  we  regard  the  people 
of  northwestern  Europe  as  psychologically,  culturally,  and  his- 
torically more  nearly  related  to  us  than  are  the  peoples  of 
southern  or  of  eastern  Europe. 

But  little  interpolation  and  re-arrangement  are  needed  to  con- 
vert this  rough  marking-scale  of  nationalities  and  races  into  a 
scientific  scale  of  ten  positions,  as  follows:  o,  Native  bom  of 
native  white  parents;  i.  Native-bom  of  foreign-born  white  par- 
ents; 2,  Foreign-born,  English-speaking;  3,  Northwestern 
Europeans ;  4.  Southern  Europeans  and  Latin-American  whites ; 
5,  Eastern  Europeans;  6,  All  other  whites;  7,  Civilized  yellow; 
8,  Civilized  dark;  9,  Uncivilized. 

The  principle  on  which  this  marking-scale  is  constructed  for 
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the  population  of  the  United  States  may  be  applied  to  the  popula- 
tion of  any  country  by  observing  a  general  rule :  Assign  to  the 
third  position  (numbered  2),  all  foreign-born  elements  speaking 
the  language  of  the  country  to  which  they  have  come.  Assign 
to  the  fourth  position  (numbered  3)  the  foreign-bom  that  are 
psychologically,  culturally,  and  historically  more  nearly  related 
to  the  nationalities  of  position  three  than  any  remaining  element 
is.  Assign  to  position  five  (numbered  4)  the  foreign-born  that 
are  psychologically,  culturally,  and  historically  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  nationalities  of  position  four  than  any  remaining 
element  is,  and  so  proceed. 

In  deciding  what  nationalities  are  "more  nearly  related"  in 
the  ways  specified,  we  must  not  substitute  the  judgment  of  an 
individual  observer  for  the  concensus  of  popular  opinion.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  the  "probable  error"  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual judgments  or  markings  making  up  the  common  opinion 
is  extremely  small. 

There  is,  however,  a  scientific  way  of  checking  or  testing  the 
popular  marking.  It  consists  in  breaking  up  each  mark  into  a 
number  of  units,  each  of  which  stands  for  some  specific  and  un- 
disputed objective  fact. 

We  may  apply  this  test  to  the  foregoing  scale  of  ethnic  posi- 
tions, as  follows : 

Build  up  a  composite  statistical  mark  for  "Americanism"  by 
assigning  one  unit  to  each  of  the  following  facts,  namely: 
(i)  Parents  native-born;  (2)  Self  native-born;  (3)  Native 
language,  that  of  the  United  States  (English)  ;  (4)  Reared  under 
Celto-Teutonic  traditions  and  cultural  influences;  (5)  Reared 
under  constitutional  government;  (6)  Of  European  stock  and 
reared  imder  European  civilization ;  (7)  Belongs  to  race  that  has 
created  an  independent  political  state  with  a  history;  (8)  Be- 
longs to  race  that  has  created  an  ethical  religion;  (9)  Belongs  to 
race  that  has  created  a  literature;  (10)  Belongs  to  race  that  has 
independently  risen  above  barbarism;  (11)  Color  lighter  than 
yellow;  (12)  Color  lighter  than  red;  (13)  Color  lighter  than 
brown;  (14)  Color  lighter  than  black. 

Assigning  these  units  of  marking  to  the  respective  elements 
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composing  the  population  of  the  United  States,  we  get  the 
subjoined  "Marking  Scheme."  . 

Passing  from  phenomena  of  population  to  phenomena  of  the 
social  mind,  we  observe  that  simple  marking-scales  are  daily 
used  in  connection  with  religion,  conduct,  ability,  and  education. 
The  empirical  gradings  applied  to  these  phenomena  appear  on 
examination  to  be  not  less  natural  or  matter-of-course  than  the 
popular  gradings  of  nationalities  in  respect  of  their  resemblances. 

If  a  nation  has  an  established  religion,  it  is  assigned  to  the 
initial  position.  All  other  religions  are  looked  upon  as  variate, 
kindred,  or  alien  cults.  In  the  United  States  we  have  no  estab- 
lished religion,  and  we  therefore  assign  to  the  initial  position  the 
denominations  that  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history  were 
proclaimed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  to  be  orthodox,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were  Protestant  bodies,  holding 
radical  ideas  on  questions  of  church  government.  These  de- 
nominations, after  a  time,  divided  on  questions  of  doctrine,  some 
of  them  becoming  radical  in  belief,  as  well  as  in  organization. 
Protestant  bodies  conservative  in  both  belief  and  organization 
were  formed  at  an  early  period,  but  for  a  time  they  were  com- 
monly regarded  with  disfavor.  It  was  much  later  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  gained  a  foothold  outside  of  Maryland,  and 
only  recently  have  come  the  eastern  Catholics  and  the  non-Chris- 
tian persuasions. 

The  essential  relationships  of  these  varying  cults  present  a 
scheme  or  order  closely  correlated  with  the  historical  succession. 
The  conservative  Protestants,  for  example,  are  in  matters  of  faith 
and  worship  more  nearly  related  to  the  radical  Protestants  than 
the  Roman  Catholics  are.  The  Roman  Catholics,  in  turn,  are 
more  nearly  related  to  the  conservative  Protestants  than  the 
Eastern  Catholics  or  the  non-Christian  bodies  are. 

Accepting  then  the  popular  judgment  upon  these  points  of 
relationship,  our  marking-scale  is  as  follows :  Initial  position  or 
o,  Protestant  radical  A,  including  all  religious  bodies  that  are 
radical  in  both  doctrine  and  organization;  i,  Protestant  radical 
B,  including  all  Protestant  bodies  that  are  radical  in  organization 
only;  2,  Protestant  conservative;  3,  Catholic  A,  including  all 
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Roman  Cathplics ;  4,  Catholic  B,  including  all  Eastern  Catholics ; 
5,  Nominally  Christian,  but  in  many  particulars  reverting  to  the 
patriarchal  Jewish  type,  namely,  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  or  Mor- 
mons; 6,  Non-Christian  monotheistic,  principally  Jews;  7,  All 
others. 

This  scale,  expressive  of  popular  judgment,  may  be  tested, 
as  we  tested  the  scale  for  nationalities,  by  assigning  unit  marks 
to  objective  facts,  one  at  least  of  which  can  be  affirmed  of  all 
the  religious  groups,  and  all  of  which  can  be  affirmed  of  at  least 
one  group.  It  will  be  found  that  the  following  facts  meet  these 
conditions,  and  we  therefore  assign  a  unit  mark  to  each  one: 
(i)  Radical  in  doctrine;  (2)  Radical  in  government;  (3)  Prot- 
estant; (4)  Holding  to  Western  European  Christian  tradition; 
(5)  Holding  to  general  European  Christian  tradition;  (6)  Hold- 
ing to  generic  Christian  tradition;  (7)  Monotheistic;  (8)  The- 
istic. 

Assigning  these  units  of  marking  to  the  various  groups  of 
religious  bodies  found  in  the  United  States,  we  get  the  following 
ratings : 

MARKING-SCHEME  FOR  RELIGIONS 
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The  marking-scale  applied  to  conduct  is  an  inheritance  from 
the  earliest  days  of  civilization,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Its  gradations  designate  ob- 
jectionable, rather  than  commendable,  qualities  of  behavior.    To 
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the  initial  position  o,  we  assign  the  inoffensive  and  law-abiding; 
to  I,  we  assign  the  minor  misdemeanants;  to  2,  the  major  mis- 
demeanants; to  3,  the  felons  whose  offenses  are  not  capital;  to 
4,  the  felons  whose  offenses  are  capital. 

On  the  marking-scale  for  ability,  we  assign  to  the  initial 
position  those  who  are  competent  to  work  under  direction;  to 
I,  we  assign  those  who  are  capable  of  self-direction  in  a  small 
way;  to  2,  those  who  can  supervise  in  accordance  with  general 
instructions  provided  for  them;  to  3,  those  competent  to  exer- 
cise responsible  direction,  a  group  which  includes  the  great 
majority  of  land-owning  farmers,  business  men,  and  profes- 
sional men ;  and  to  4,  we  assign  the  directors  of  directors,  namely, 
the  greater  organizers,  statesmen  and  financiers,  the  greater  dis- 
coverers and  inventors,  and  the  greater  professional  men  and 
philosophers. 

The  marking-scale  for  education,  in  like  manner,  is  simple, 
and  is  the  same  for  all  occidental  countries. 

The  groups  or  classes  assigned  to  its  successive  positions  are : 
o,  the  illiterate;  i,  those  educated  not  beyond  the  grammar- 
school  grades;  2,  those  educated  not  beyond  the  high-school 
grades ;  3,  those  educated  not  beyond  the  college  grades ;  4,  those 
educated  in  university  grades. 

Assignments  to  positions  on  the  conduct-scale  and  education- 
scale  are  matters  of  record,  and  usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
behind  the  returns.  Each  grade,  however,  and  each  grade  of 
ability  admits  of  indefinite  subdivision,  and  assignments  to  the 
intermediate  positions  must  be  made  by  experts.  The  probable 
error  of  their  gradings  is  the  measure  of  the  scientific  value  of 
the  marks.  The  most  admirable  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  gradings  that  we  have  is  found  in  Professor  Cattell's 
Directory  of  American  Men  of  Science. 

We  may  pass  now  to  the  inquiry :  What  sociological  problems 
may  be  stated  and  solved  in  statistical  terms  with  the  aid  of  these 
social  marking-scales? 

The  answer  turns  upon  a  technical  point,  which  may  be  stated 
in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  question,  namely,  Are  the  "dis- 
tances" or  "steps"  between  successive  positions  on  any  given 
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marking-scale  always  equal,  or  may  they  be  regarded  as  equal 
for  the  purposes  of  sociological  induction?  May  we  assume,  for 
example,  that  the  step  from  "native-born  of  native  parents"  to 
"native-born  of  foreign  parents"  is  neither  longer  nor  shorter 
than  the  step  from  "native-bom  of  foreign  parents"  to  "foreign- 
born,  English-speaking"  ?  Or  may  we  assume  that  the  step  from 
"Protestant  radical  B"  to  "Protestant  conservative"  is  equal  to 
the  step  from  "Protestant  conservative"  to  "Catholic  A"?  If 
these  steps  or  any  others  on  the  same  scale  are  unequal,  we  may 
still  find  the  scale  worth  while,  and  from  the  data  to  which  it  is 
applied  we  may  draw  conclusions  within  those  limits  that  have 
been  indicated  by  Galton,  Bowley,  and  Thorndike.  If,  however, 
the  steps  are  equal,  or  may  legitimately  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
equal,  the  use  of  the  scale  is  greatly  extended. 

What  then  are  the  facts  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  individual  or 
group  of  experts  to  prove,  or  for  the  general  public  to  "feel 
sure,"  that  the  "steps"  in  these  various  marking-scales  are  dis- 
tinguishable in  magnitude?  If  it  is  alleged  that  they  are  distin- 
guishable, and  if  the  differences  can  be  specified,  we  can  overcome 
the  difficulty,  at  least  in  part,  by  weighting  our  marks.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  no  one  can  say  whether  the  "steps" 
are  equal,  or  not,  a  fact  of  great  consequence  to  scientific  sociol- 
ogy is  thereby  established. 

The  significance  of  differences  and  inequalities  among  factors 
of  a  social  population*  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  reflected  in 
social  feeling  and  impair  the  sense  of  social  solidarity,  thereby 
affecting  co-operative  efficiency.  Race  conflicts,  religious  wars, 
and  persecutions,  and  class  conflicts,  are  expressions  of  a 
conscious  antagonism  which  depends  for  its  existence  upon  a 
consciousness  of  difference.  If  there  is  no  feeling  of  difference, 
there  is  no  prejudice;  and  if  differences  are  too  slight  or  too 
vague  to  be  detected,  the  feeling  of  difference  cannot  arise. 

Therefore,  differences  among  social  factors  which  are  not 
perceived  or  felt  by  the  social  units  themselves  are  without  effect 
upon  the  important  phenomena  of  prejudice,  the  consciousness 
of  kind  in  general,  and  the  sense  of  social  solidarity.  For  the 
purposes  of  sociological  theory  they  may  be  neglected. 
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Similar  reasoning  applies  to  inequalities  between  any  two 
differences  and  any  other  two.  The  difference  between  one 
nationality  and  another  may  be  obvious,  but  it  may  be  impossible 
to  perceive  or  even  to  feel  that  the  difference  between  nationalities 
C  and  D  is  greater  than  the  difference  between  nationalities  A 
and  B,  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  difference  that  we  contem- 
plate when  we  ask  whether  the  "steps"  in  any  given  social 
marking-scale  are  equal. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  when  a  social  marking-scale  has  been 
so  constructed  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  expert  or  the  public 
to  say  whether  the  successive  "steps"  of  the  scale  are  equal,  or 
not,  any  absolute  difference  which  may  undetected  exist  is 
negligible  for  the  purposes  of  sociological  theory.  The  "steps" 
may  be  assumed  to  be  equal. 

Adopting  this  conclusion,  we  proceed  to  show  how  the  social 
marking-scales  may  be  used  in  the  statistical  analysis  of  socio- 
logical problems. 

The  following  table  presents  the  census  data  on  population 
for  the  years  1890  and  1900,  grouped  according  to  the  marking- 
scale  for  nationalities  and  races  (Table  I).^ 

Plotting  the  data  of  this  table  as  a  surface  of  magnitude, 
according  to  Galton's  method,^  we  get  the  rough  curves  of  dimin- 
ishing magnitude,  or  sub-homogeneity,  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2. 
Plotting  as  a  surface  of  frequency,  we  get  the  rough  curves  of 
frequency  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

These  curves  show  in  a  rather  striking  way  the  more  signifi- 
cant relations  of  our  numerous  ethnic  elements  to  one  another 
and  to  the  total  population,  and  in  particular  the  extent  of  de- 
parture from  an  ideal  homogeneity.    The  true  measures  of  this 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin  for  the  computations  involved  in 
preparing  the  tables  for  this  paper. 

'Natural  Inheritance,  pp.  37,  38.  Galton  uses  the  terms  "polygon  of  dis- 
tribution" and  "curve  of  distribution"  to  distinguish  from  "polygon  of  fre- 
quency" and  "curve  of  frequency,"  the  forms  obtained  by  plotting  magnitudes 
on  the  vertical  y,  instead  of  on  the  horizontal  x.  Inasmuch  as  the  "curve  of 
frequency"  is  also  a  "curve  of  distribution,"  it  is  more  exact  to  use  the  term 
"surface  or  curve  of  magnitude"  when  we  plot  magnitudes  on  the  vertical  and 
frequencies  on  the  horizontal,  and  the  term  "surface  or  curve  of  frequency" 
when  we  plot  magnitudes  on  the  horizontal  and  frequencies  on  the  vertical. 
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TABLE  I 

Resemblance  Positions  op  Nationalities  and  Races:  Continental 
United  States 


Nationautixs  and  Races 


Native-born  of  native  white 
parents 

Native-born  of  foreign- 
born  white  parents 

Foreign-born,  English 

speaking 

English 

English  Canadian 

Scotch 

Welsh 

Irish 

Australian 

Not  Specified 

Foreign-born,  North- 
western Europe 

French 

French  Canadians 

Belgians 

Germans 

From  Luxemburg 

German  Poles 

Hollanders 

Danes 

Swedes 

Norwegians 

Swiss 

Austrians 

Southern  Europeans  and 

Latin  Americans 

Spaniards 

Portuguese 

Italians 

Greeks 

Mexicans 

Central  Americans 

South  Americans 

Cubans 

West  Indians 

Eastern  Europeans 

Russians 

Finns 

Russian  Poles 

Austrian  Poles 

Poles 

Unknown  Poles 


IPosi- 

TIOKS 


iSgo 


Number 


34,468,602 
".503.675 

3.807.337 

908,141 

678,442 

242,231 

100,079 

1,871,509 

5.984 

951 

4,468,502 

"3.174 

302,496 

22,639 

2,784,894 

2,882 


81,828 

132,543 
478,041 
322,665 
104,069 
123,271 


313.955 
6,185 

15.996 

182,580 

1,887 

77.853 
1,192 
5.006 


23.256 

510,623 
182,644 


147,440 


PercniUge 


•547 
.182 
.060 


.071 


•005 


.008 


Number 


41,356,097 
15,687,322 

3.581,113 
842,078 

785.958 

233.977 

93,682 

1,618,567 

6,851 


4,911,163 
104,341 

395,297 

29,804 

2,668,990 

3,041 
150,232 
105,049 
154,284 
573.040 
336,985 
"5.851 
276,249 

668,119 

7.072 

30,618 

484,207 
8,564 

103,410 
3.901 
4,761 

".153 
14.433 

1,038,019 
424,096 

62,811 
154,424 

58.503 


20,351 


Percentage 


•541 
.205 

•047 


.064 


.009 


.014 
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TABLE  I— Continued 


Nationalities  and  Races 


Posi- 
tions 


1890 


Number         Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Hungarians.. 
Bohemians. . 
Roumanians. 


All  other  whites* 

Turks 

Europeans  not  specified. 

Born  at  sea 

Other  countries 

Atlantic  Islands 

Africa 


Civilized  Yellow 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Asian  (not  specified) . 


Civilized  Dark 

Civilized  Negroes. . . 
Civilized  Indians. . . 

Hindoos 

Sandwich  Islanders. 
Pacific  Islanders 


Uncivilized  and  otherwise 

not  specified 

Uncivilized  Indians 


62,433 
118,106 


32,376 
1,839 

12,579 

5,533 

479 

9.539 

2,207 

111,240 

106,688 

2,292 

2,260 

7,553,794 

7,488,676 

58,806 

2,143 

1,304 

2,065 


189,447 
189,447 


.0005 


145,802 

156,991 

15,041 

35,319 
9,933 
2,263 
8,229 
2,558 
9,784 
2,552 

118,812 
81,827 

25,077 
11,908 

^,869,342 

^,749,735 

107,706 

2,050 


.0004 


,ri6 


.003 


2,049 


129,518 
129,518 


Totals. 


Sub-homogeneity 

Sub-homogeneity  from 
percentages 


62,959,551 
1-579 
•01579 


76,394,824 
1-552 
•01552 


*  The  group  "All  Other  Whites"  as  here  made  up  should  in  strict  accuracy  be  dbtributed.  It  should 
include  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  African  whites,  not  descended  from  European  stock,  etc.,  while 
"Europeans  not  Specified,"  "Bom  at  Sea,"  and  irom  "Atlantic  Islands,"  should  be  assigned  to  preced- 
ing groups.  The  labor  of  ascertaining  what  those  assig^nments  should  be  was  not  worth  while,  the 
entire  group  constituting  only  .0004  per  cent,  of  our  total  population. 

departure  are  the  positions  of  the  medians  and  the  quartiles. 
Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  immigration  which  we 
have  received  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  continental  United  States  is 
native-born,  and  more  than  one-half  is  native-born  of  native 
parents.  Nearly  80  per  cent,  has  been  English-speaking  from 
birth.  These  facts  of  course  are  disclosed  by  the  census  data 
independently  of  the  marking-scale  here  used.  But  the  scale  and 
the  plotted  curves  reveal  one  tendency  that,  without  their  aid, 
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Fig.    I. — Nationalities:   Magnitude   Curve  of   Resemblance  Positions,   1890 


Fig.  2. — Nationalities:   Magnitude  Curve  of  Resemblance  Positions,   1900. 
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would  not  easily  be  discovered,  namely,  the  curve  of  1900  is 
slightly  less  irregular  than  the  curve  of  1890.  Very  slightly,  but 
perceptibly,  it  is  nearer  the  straight  line  which  would  express  the 
divergence  of  nationalities  from  the  native-born  of  native  par- 


J-  4    V  >   r 


•jr  ^ 

Fig.  3. — Nationalities:   Frequency  Curve  of  Resemblance  Positions,   1890. 


ents,  if  each  successive  step  of  divergence  were  equal  to  the  step 
preceding,  and  if  each  nationality  were  represented  in  our  popu- 
lation by  the  same  number  of  individuals.  This  circumstance 
suggests  a  question:  Is  our  population  becoming  slightly  less 


Fig.  4. — Nationalities:   Frequency  Curve  of  Resemblance   Positions,   1900. 


heterogeneous,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  belief?    We  shall  pres- 
ently see  that  it  is. 

The  curves  of  frequency  show  the  positions  of  the  modes.  A 
multi-modal  curve,  as  all  statisticians  understand,  indicates  a 
compound  group,  or  one  made  up  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  units. 
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The  American  population  is  racially  compqund,  and  the  actual 
gulf  between  the  native-born  whites  and  the  negro  element  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  primary  mode  at  o  (Figs   3  and  4),  and 


TABLE  II 
Resemblance  PosmoNs  of  Religious  Bodies: 


Continental  United  States 


Reugious  Bodies 


Protestant  radical  A 

Adventist 

Chrbtians 

Christian  Science 

Unitarians 

Universalist 

Protestant  radical  B 

Baptist 

Congregationalist 

Disciples 

Dunkers 

Evangelical  bodies 

Friends 

German  Evangelical 

Independent 

Mennonites 

Methodist 

Reformed 

United  Brethren 

Other  Protestant 

Protestant  Conservative 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Protestant  Episcopalian 

Catholic  A 

Roman  Catholic 

Catholic  B 

Eastern  Orthodox 

Mormon  Christian 

Latter-Day  Saints 

Non-Christian  A 

Jewish , 

Non-Christian  B 

All  non-Christian  religious  bod 
ies  not  included  under  non 
Christian  A 

Sub-homogeneity   from    per- 
centages   


Posi- 
tion 


1890 


0-3 

0.0 

03 
0.2 


18.0 

2-5 

3-1 
0.4 
0.6 

0-5 
0.9 
0.1 
0.2 
22.3 

i-S 
I.I 
0.6 


6.0 
6.2 
2.6 


30-3 
0.0 
0.8 
0.6 

0-3 


1-3 


51.8 


14.8 

30-3 
0.0 
0.8 
0.6 
0-3 


1906 


0-3 
0.6 

0-3 
0.2 
0.2 


17.0 
2.1 
3-5 
0-3 
0-5 
0-3 
0.9 
0.2 
0.2 

17s 
1.4 
0.9 
0.7 


6.4 

5-6 
2.7 


36-7 


0.4 


0.8 


0-3 


I -953 


1-3 


45-7 


14  7 

367 
0.4 
0.8 

0-3 
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the  secondary  mode  at  8.  Moreover,  a  tendency  toward  the 
formation  of  lesser  modes  among  the  foreign-born,  slightly  mani- 
fest in  1890,  is  distinctly  more  marked  in  1900. 


i 
7 

e Jg  '  ]ll    hi — 72 — W — li   '> — W — W 

Fig.   5. — Religions:  Magnitude   Curve  of   Resemblance   Positions,   1890. 


At  Oj. 

Fig.   6. — Religions:   Magnitude   Curve   of   Resemblance   Positions,    1906. 

Table  II  presents  the  census  data  on  religious  bodies  for  the 
years  1890  and  1906,  grouped  according  to  the  marking-scale 
for  religion. 

Plotting  the  data  of  this  table  as  surfaces  of  magnitude,  we 
get  the  rough  curves  of  sub-homogeneity  shown  in  Figs.  5  and 
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6.     Plotting  as  surfaces  of  frequency  we  get  the  rough  curves 
of  frequency  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 

If  marking-scales  of  social  phenomena,  and  the  curves  of 
magnitude  and  of  frequency  which  we  are  able  to  plot  by  means 


Fig.   7. — Religions :   Frequency   Curve  of  Resemblance   Positions,   1890. 

of  them,  had  no  other  use  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  form 
approximately  correct  notions  about  the  composition  of  a  popula- 
tion, and  the  make-up  of  its  social  mind,  they  would  be  service- 
able enough  to  repay  the  labor  involved  in  applying  them.    They 
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Fig.   8. — Religions:    Frequency   Curve   of   Resemblance   Positions,    1906. 


have,  however,  a  further  and  more  important  use,  which  must 
now  be  indicated. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  American  popula- 
tion is  becoming  more  or  less  heterogeneous  in  ethnic  composi- 
tion. Not  less  interesting  are  the  questions:  Are  we  becoming 
more  heterogeneous  or  less  heterogeneous  in  religious  belief? 
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Are  we  becoming  more  unlike  or  less  unlike  in  conduct  ?  Are  we 
becoming  more  unequal  or  less  unequal  in  educational  attain- 
ments ? 

But  to  ask  these  questions  is  to  raise  yet  another  which  is 
preliminary  to  them  all,  namely:  Is  it  in  any  case  possible  to 
measure  relative  heterogeneity?  Given  two  compounds,  is  it 
possible  to  determine  how  much  more  compounded  one  is  than 
the  other? 

I  do  not  know  what  attempts  may  have  been  made  to  answer 
this  question  in  its  generalized  form,  but  I  believe  that  no  method 
has  hitherto  been  suggested,  or  at  any  rate  used,  for  measuring 
the  sub-homogeneity  of  mixed  populations,  or  of  the  social  mind. 
I  venture  therefore  to  suggest  that  the  problem  admits  of  solu- 
tion and  to  offer  a  formula  for  finding  a  numerical  measure  or 
coefficient  of  heterogeneity,  or,  as  I  think  we  may  more  accu- 
rately say,  of  sub-homogeneity. 

When  we  plot  the  surface  of  magnitude  (the  polygon  of  dis- 
tribution as  defined  by  Galton),  we  measure  magnitudes,  or  we 
determine  successive  positions,  by  vertical  distances  from  a  base- 
line. Since  equal  magnitudes  must  be  measured,  and  positions 
that  indicate  equal  degrees  of  relationship  must  be  determined, 
by  equal  vertical  distances,  the  plotted  points  indicating  such 
equal  measures  must  lie  in  a  horizontal  straight  line.  Therefore, 
the  horizontal  straight  line  is  the  graphic  expression  of  equality 
or  of  homogeneity.  Departures  from  equality,  or  degrees  of 
sub-homogeneity,  are  best  plotted  as  minus  or  negative  magni- 
tudes, graphically  expressed  by  points  placed  at  proper  distances 
below  a  horizontal  line,  which  itself  expresses  the  ideal  homo- 
geneity from  which  departures  are  supposed  to  be  made. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  we  have  to  describe  a  group  of 
human  beings,  twelve  in  number,  of  whom  three  are  unobjection- 
able in  conduct;  three  are  vicious  persons,  or  minor  misdemean- 
ants ;  two  are  petty  criminals  or  major  misdemeanants ;  two  are 
felons,  not  capital;  and  two  are  felons,  capital.  The  group  as 
a  whole  is  sub-homogeneous.  Plotting  the  data,  we  get  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig  9. 

Imagine  now,  that  by  expending  one  unit  of  some  kind  of 
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effort,  we  could  lift  any  one  vicious  person  up  to  the  level  of  the 
men  whose  conduct  is  unobjectionable;  that  by  expending  two 
units  of  the  same  kind  of  effort  we  could  lift  any  one  major 
misdemeanant  to  the  same  standard  level;  that  by  expending 
three  units  of  the  same  kind  of  effort,  we  could  lift  any  one  of 
the  minor  felons,  and  by  expending  four  units  of  the  same  kind 
of  effort  we  could  lift  any  one  of  the  major  felons,  to  our 
standard  level.  Then,  by  expending  i  unitX34-2  unitsX2+3 
units X2+4  unitsX2,  or  21  units  in  all,  or  1.75  units  per  capita, 
for  the  whole  group  of  twelve  persons,  we  should  convert  the 
entire  sub-homogeneous  group  of  twelve  persons  into  a  group 


Fig.  9. — Measurement  of  Sub-Homogeneity. 

perfectly  homogeneous  in  respect  of  a  standardized  conduct. 

Students  of  the  physical  sciences  who  are  accustomed  to 
measure  physical  phenomena  of  every  description  by  the  number 
of  units  of  effort,  or  of  energy,  necessary  to  transform  them 
from  one  state  into  another,  will  assent  to  the  proposition  that 
if  we  could  thus  actually  transform  any  heterogeneous  group  of 
human  beings  into  a  homogeneous  group,  the  number  of  units 
of  effort  necessarily  expended  in  the  process  could  be  taken  as 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  total  sub-homogeneity  of  the  original 
group,  and  that  the  total  number  of  units  of  effort  so  expended, 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  the  transformed 
group,  could  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  per-capita  degree  of 
sub-homogeneity  of  the  original  group. 

Is  it  legitimate  to  conceive  of  any  heterogeneous  group  as 
ideally  transformable  by  such  a  procedure,  and  then  to  assume 
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that  we  may  measure  its  sub-homogeneity  by  (i)  multiplying 
each  successive  numerical  mark  on  a  marking-scale  of  resem- 
blance positions  by  the  "frequency"  or  number  of  individuals 
assigned  to  that  position,  (2)  obtaining  the  sum  of  the  products, 
and  (3)  dividing  it  by  the  whole  number  of  individuals  in  the 
group  or  population  ? 

It  is,  I  think,  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
question  to  observe  that  the  conception  and  the  assumption  are 
legitimate,  if  mankind  is  waranted  in  believing  that  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  educational  and  reformatory  effort,  it  can  stand- 
ardize knowledge  and  conduct,  and  can  assimilate  alien  habits 
and  ideals  to  prevailing  or  national  types.  If  the  validity  of  this 
pragmatic  belief  be  conceded,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  con- 
ceiving of  an  average  and  abstract  unit  of  standardizing  effort, 
practically  unchanging  throughout  the  same  group  or  population, 
living  under  practically  constant  conditions. 

If  so  much  be  granted,  we  may  write  the  formula  for 
measuring  sub-homogeneity  as  follows : 

Designate  positions  on  the  marking-scale  by  the  numerals,  o,  i,  2,  3,  4, 
.  .  .  .  n. 

Designate   frequencies  by  Ko,  Ki,  K2,  Kz,  Ki,  ....  Kn 
Designate  total  individuals,  or  population  by  P. 
Designate  per-capita  degree  of  sub-homogeneity  by  5". 
Then : 

„    Ki  +  2K^  +  T,Ki+  .  .  .  +NKn 
b . 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  data  presented  in  the  tables  of 
ethnic  distribution  by  resemblance  positions,  we  obtain  for  1890 
the  coefficient  .01579  ^s  our  expression  for  the  per-capita  degree 
of  sub-homogeneity,  and  for  1900  the  coefficient  .01552.  Apply- 
ing the  formula  to  the  data  presented  in  the  tables  of  religious 
distribution  by  resemblance  positions,  we  obtain  for  1890  the 
coefficient  1.833,  ^^^  ^^^  igo6  the  coefficient  1.953.  These  co- 
efficients indicate  that  in  ethnic  composition  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  now  becoming,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  im- 
pression, slightly  more  homogeneous,  but  that  in  religious  per- 
suasion they  are  still  becoming  slightly  more  heterogeneous. 


OUTLINE  OF  A  THEORY  OF  SOCIAL  MOTIVES 


JAMES  M.  WILLIAMS 
Hobart  College 


A  comparison  of  the  works  on  political  science  of  a  hundred 
or  more  years  ago  with  the  works  of  today  reveals  an  important 
difference  in  method.  The  earlier  works  based  their  deductions 
on  a  theory  of  human  motives  consciously  taken  as  a  starting- 
point.  Behtham  entitled  his  book,  Introduction  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation.  Present-day  writers,  however, 
generally  restrict  their  treatment  to  a  study  of  political  relations 
and  governmental  agencies.  This  is  wise  because  the  methods 
used  in  a  study  of  documentary  sources  on  which  political  scien- 
tists mainly  rely  differ  from  those  used  in  a  study  of  motives. 
However,  political  scientists  need  a  working  knowledge  of 
motives,  and  especially  at  three  points:  First,  in  discussing  the 
function  of  the  state  and  the  extent  to  which  the  state  should  take 
up  the  ventures  of  private  philanthropy.  Second,  in  the  study  of 
political  parties.  Little  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be 
gleaned  from  documentary  sources  because  the  activity  of 
political  parties  centers  in  the  activity  of  individuals  which  is 
largely  unregulated  by  the  state.  Third,  such  knowledge  is 
necessary  when  the  political  scientist  becomes  a  critic  of  political 
institutions.  As  a  critic  he  relates  those  institutions  to  something 
more  fundamental;  and  without  a  theory  of  the  motive  forces 
out  of  which  laws  and  institutions  have  developed,  interpretations 
are  apt  to  show  a  personal  bias. 

If  scientists  are  influenced  in  their  work  by  dispositional  emo- 
tions, what  may  be  expected  of  the  ordinary  man  in  his  economic 
or  political  activity?  For  instance,  I  am  now  engaged  in  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  agents  of  a  certain 
enterprise  work  up,  in  a  rural  community,  the  speculative  fever 
and  the  impulse  to  invest  in  their  securities.  These  agents  stir 
the  imagination  by  picturing  the  wonderful  things  which  may 
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be  accomplished  by  their  automatic  device.  They  suggest  the 
enormous  price  which  the  stock  will  presently  bring  and  that 
the  shares  are  limited  in  number  and  almost  all  taken.  They 
suggest  that  large  numbers  of  people  are  everywhere  invest- 
ing in  the  enterprise,  but  give  few  names.  They  emphasize  the 
business  experience  and  shrewdness  of  the  officers  of  the 
company — the  treasurer  has  taken  the  thirty-third  degree  in 
a  secret  order.  All  these  statements  are  general  and  no 
verifiable  evidence  is  offered  except  the  occasional  name  of 
a  stockholder.  A  little  healthy  skepticism  prompting  a  few  direct 
questions  like,  "Has  your  company  made  any  contracts  to  furnish 
their  goods  to  the  government?"  (the  government  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  mighty  prospective  purchaser)  or,  "Have  your  cars 
been  put  to  practical  use  where  they  have  stood  the  test  of  actual 
service?"  puts  the  voluble  agent  to  silence.  But  such  questions 
are  seldom  asked.  The  agent  makes  a  special  effort  to  sell  stock 
to  leading  members  of  the  community.  He  develops  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  family  of  the  man  whose  emotions  he  is  working 
upon.  He  offers  him  a  free  trip  to  the  factory  and  while  there, 
instead  of  explaining  the  business,  gives  him  a  good  time,  so 
that  he  comes  back  and  declares  it  is  a  "big  thing."  Now  the 
anticipation  of  future  gains,  which,  unrealized,  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  commercial  crisis,  is  itself  caused  by  the  clever 
way  in  which  these  agents  play  upon  the  dispositional  emotions 
of  the  people.  After  disillusioning  several  speculators  simply  by 
explaining  how  their  emotions  had  been  worked  upon  by  agents, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  study  of  human  motives  should  be 
included  in  our  high-school  education. 

Politicians  play  upon  the  impulses  of  voters,  as  agents  play 
upon  the  impulses  of  investors.  They  stimulate  the  same  im- 
pulses, by  the  same  methods.  For  instance,  they  cite  this  and 
that  influential  voter  who  is  going  to  vote  for  their  candidate; 
everybody  is  going  to  vote  for  him  and  he  will  win  by  a  large 
majority;  the  election  of  the  candidate  will  bring  prosperity. 
Politicians  work  up  an  intimacy  with  the  members  of  the  family ; 
they  give  the  voters  a  good  time  before  election  so  that  the  latter 
come  to  believe  the  candidate  is  the  man  for  them.    I  have  found 
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that,  by  explaining  to  voters  how  their  impulses  are  worked  upon 
by  politicians,  the  voters,  in  a  measure,  are  freed  from  the 
influence  of  the  politician ;  and  I  conclude  that,  here  also,  a  science 
of  human  motives  would  be  useful. 

In  working  out  a  science  of  motives  the  elementary  process 
in  method  is  the  observation  and  classification  of  facts.  This 
is  possible  only  through  intimate  association  with  the  members  of 
typical  groups  of  a  population.  I  have  found  such  association 
indispensable  and  owe  much  of  what  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far  to  what  I  have  learned  through  association  with  the  following 
groups  and  individuals :  A  family  living  on  an  island  in  a  large 
body  of  water,  isolated  from  other  families  by  their  remote  situa- 
tion and  the  peculiarity  of  their  religious  beliefs ;  a  family  living 
in  a  city;  the  superintendent  of  a  large  factory;  a  local  federa- 
tion of  labor ;  several  teachers  in  a  public  school ;  a  city  church ; 
a  county  direct  nominations  league,  as  a  member  of  which  I  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  legislative  hearings  and  in  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  methods  used  in  this  sociological  analysis  differ  from 
the  set  experiments  of  a  psychological  laboratory.  Mechanical 
tests  are  impossible  and  direct  questions  often  are  fruitless,  for  an 
individual  with  difficulty  recalls  a  past,  and  often  cannot  discern 
his  present,  mood  or  emotional  state.  The  questionnaire  method  is 
too  crude*  for  the  study  of  emotional  states  because  one  is  not 
ready  to  describe  to  a  stranger  what  one  hesitates  to  reveal  to  an 
intimate  friend.  Motives  can  be  analyzed  only  through  group- 
study.  One  must  live  in  the  group  as  a  member  and  morally 
experience  the  daily  life  of  the  members.  Then  this  accumula- 
tion of  experience  must  be  analyzed  in  psychological  terms.  To 
be  sure,  people  must  often  be  studied  directly — their  emotional 
expression,  words,  and  reactions — but  also  indirectly  as  these 
suggest  trains  of  recollection. 

These  first  stages  of  investigation  have  yielded  two  closely 
related  theories,  a  theory  of  the  motives  of  personality  and  a 
theory  of  social  forces.  My  paper  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  motives. 

*  Students  of  primitive  peoples,  also,  find  direct  questioning  of  doubtful  value. 
An.  Rep.  Bureau  of  Ethnology  (1889-90),  365. 
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I  have  found  it  convenient  to  use  the  current  division  of 
mental  process  into  the  three  aspects:  affective,  cognitive,  and 
conative.  The  affective  states  of  the  members  of  my  groups  are 
discerned  through  their  conversation  when  the  feelings  are  con- 
scious and  through  their  emotional  expression  and  reactions  when 
the  feelings  are  subconscious.  The  feelings  most  often  observed, 
conscious  and  subconscious,  fall  into  three  classes.  They  are 
feelings  of  vigor,  strength,  resolution,  conviction,  which  I  gen- 
eralize as  forceful;  or  they  are  feelings  of  contentment,  restful- 
ness,  cheerfulness,  good-will,  which  I  generalize  as  expansive ;  or 
they  are  feelings  of  weariness,  despondency,  anxiety,  commisera- 
tion, which  I  generalize  as  agitative. 

The  traditional  pleasure-pain  classification^  I  have  been  un- 
able to  use  because  the  two  kinds  of  pleasurable  feelings,  the 
forceful  and  the  expansive,  are  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
both  are  distinct  from  pain.  The  word  pain  I  do  not  use  because 
I  want  a  word  of  wider  connotation,  one  which  will  include  such 
widely  different  feeling-states  as  the  feeling  of  weariness,  of 
anxiety,  which  we  discern  in  the  anxious  look  of  the  overworked, 
of  confused  ideas  and  perplexity,  which  sometimes  cause  contor- 
tions of  the  face  while  speaking,  and  that  chronic  hypersensitive- 
ness,  resulting  from  constant  attention  to  intricate  problems, 
which  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  Darwin  who  is  said  to  have  been 
so  disturbed  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger  as  to  lose  his  night's  rest.^ 

Having  classified  the  feelings  which  with  the  instincts  are  the 
elements^  out  of  which  the  motives  of  personality  are  built  up, 
we  have  next  to  note  the  succession  of  feelings,  in  individuals, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  any  invariable  succession. 
After  long  and  intimate  association  with  certain  individuals  of 
my  groups  I  have  observed  a  feeling-movement  which  seems 
fundamental.  It  is  an  oscillation  from  forceful  to  expansive 
feeling  with  a  possible  sinking  into  agitative  feeling  during  the 
transition  if  either  forceful  or  expansive  feeling  is  too  prolonged, 

*  "Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two  sovereign 
masters,  pain  and  pleasure." — Bentham,  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals 
and  Legislation,  p.  i. 

'  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.   177. 

•Wundt,  Logik,  pp.  268,  269. 
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This  feeling-oscillation,  in  adults,  assumes  a  habitual  form,  in 
adaptation  to  the  physical  environment  where  it  coincides  with 
the  diurnal  rhythm  from  light  to  darkness.  Thus  daybreak  is 
the  symbol  which  suggests  to  the  farmer,  in  our  isolated  family, 
his  habitual  work  activities.  The  nervous  basis  of  these  activities 
and  the  feelings  concomitant  therewith,  I  call  the  forceful  mood. 
The  expansive  mood  has  its  basis  largely  in  the  sympathetic 
division  of  the  nervous  system,*  out  of  which  spring  those  hab- 
itual reactions  through  which  the  population  finds  recreation  at 
the  close  of  day.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  day  our  isolated 
farmer  gathers  his  children  about  him,  reads  his  Bible,  and  makes 
use  of  other  stimuli  and  symbols  which  induce  expansive  feeling. 
If  he  is  asked  to  entertain  a  friend  in  the  morning  when  in  the 
forceful  mood  he  is  thrown  into  agitation.  If  he  is  obliged  to 
work  in  the  evening  when  accustomed  to  rest  he  is  thrown  into 
agitation.  The  agitative  mood  has  its  basis  in  the  depletion  of 
the  nervous  system  out  of  which  spring  those  habitual  reactions 
with  which  the  individual  endeavors  to  regain  or  to  intensify  the 
waning  feeling  or  to  accomplish  the  transition  to  the  waxing 
feeling.'^ 

This  oscillation  of  moods  is  a  result  of  the  discipline  of  the 
environment.  Children  show  an  oscillation  of  the  feelings  but  it 
does  not  occur  with  the  regularity  displayed  by  the  oscillation  of 
moods  in  adults.  Thus  children  as  well  as  adults  show  a  greater 
tendency  to  forceful  activity  in  the  morning  after  rest  than  later 
in  the  day.  This  feeling  finds  vent  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  which  children  soon  tire  and  relax  into  instinctive  and  im- 
pulsive acts  of  sympathy.  Thus  children,  left  to  their  own 
devices,  pass  from  one  kind  of  feeling  and  activity  to  the  other 
with  little  regularity.  In  the  household  of  the  workingman, 
however,  children  are  disciplined  by  the  parents  who  seek  to 
bring  the  activity  of  the  children  into  harmony  with  their  own 
oscillation  of  moods.  Thus,  in  our  isolated  family,  the  girl  of 
thirteen  is,  in  disposition,  a  hard  worker,  while  the  boy  of  nine 

*  Sutherland,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral  Instinct,  Vol.  II,  pp,  215-26. 
Giddings,  "Darwinism  in  the  Theory  of  Social  Evolution,"  Pop.  Sc.  Mon.,  July, 
1909. 

•Cuhel,  Zur  Lehre  von  den  BedUrfnissen,  pp.   142,   143. 
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is  not.  One  morning  when  the  father  was  at  work  in  the  field 
and  the  mother  in  the  kitchen,  I  heard  the  mother  say  to  the 

boy  who  was  loitering  around,  "C ,  do  something,  don't 

stand  there  idle.  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  but  do  something." 
In  the  evening  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  girl  was  still  working 
and  the  parents  had  sat  down  to  rest  and  enjoy  their  children,  I 

have  heard  them  say,  "M ,  sit  down  and  be  quiet."     In 

the  morning  the  forceful  child  or,  more  strictly,  forcefulness  was 
selected  because  in  harmony  with  their  working  mood;  in  the 
evening  the  sympathetic  child  was  selected  because  in  harmony 
with  their  recreative  mood.  In  the  same  way  a  rural  population 
disapproves  of  men  who  are  not  working  during  the  day  (regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  need  to  work)  because  these  men  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  population.  But 
these  same  men  are  often  favorites  at  the  social  gatherings  in 
the  evening.® 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  essential  feeling-process  I 
pass  on  to  the  cognitive  processes.  Each  cognitive  process  as 
such  has  been  analyzed  by  psychologists.  They  have  described 
attention  which  is  the  cognitive  process  of  the  forceful  mood  and 
reproductive,  analogical,  and  suggestive  cognition  which  are  the 
cognitive  processes  of  the  expansive  mood ;  but  it  is  through  the 
study  of  social  groups  that  we  observe  most  advantageously  the 
relation  of  these  processes  to  one  another.  First,  let  me  note 
briefly  those  aspects  of  each  process  which  are  important  for  us. 
In  reproductive  and  analogical  cognition  states  occur  because 
they  happen  to  have  occurred  in  the  same  space  or  time  with  the 
state  before  the  mind  or  because  of  a  superficial  resemblance 
between  states.  Thus  when  men  relate  in  saloon  or  club  the 
experiences  of  the  day,  these  experiences  are  uttered  as  recalled 
juxtaposed  in  space  or  time  and  the  narrators  have  the  same 
emotional  expression  and  feeling  when  recalling  an  experience 
as  when  they  actually  experienced  it.  And  those  who  listen  share 
their  expression  and  feeling.  Thus  cognition,  which  in  the 
narrator  is  reproductive,  in  the  listener  is  suggestive. 

The  more  rapidly  states  follow  one  another  the  less  intense  is 

•  Williams,  An  American  Town,  p.  244. 
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their  feeling  concomitant.  From  this  we  infer — and  observation 
bears  out  the  inference — that  intimacy  of  association,  because  it 
multiplies  perceptions,  stimulates  the  cognitive  processes  of  a 
population  at  the  expense  of  the  feeling-process.  Thus  city  life  is 
said  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  family,  political,  and  religious  feel- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  among  the  rural  population,  the  move- 
ment of  states  is  slower,  the  feeling-element  is  more  intense  as 
compared  with  the  cognitive  element,  and  these  feelings  suggest 
images  and  ideas.  Thus  the  Semitic  peoples,  largely  rural,  were 
more  intensely  religious  than  the  Athenians.  The  rural  popula- 
tion of  today  is  more  intensely  religious  than  the  urban. 

Turning  to  the  process  of  forceful  cognition,  we  note  that 
here  the  succession  of  states  is  not  determined  by  the  fact  that 
they  occur  together  in  space  or  in  time  or  that  they  are  analogous 
one  to  another.  Their  succession  is  determined  by  their  intrinsic 
relation  to  a  leading  idea.  Feeling  often  plays  an  essential  part 
in  establishing  a  leading  idea.  For  instance,  our  perception  of 
an  acquaintance  is  not  merely  of  an  individual  of  a  certain  height, 
and  shape  of  nose  and  forehead.  These  characteristics  do  not 
all  make  the  same  impression  upon  us.  The  strongest  impression 
is  made  by  the  eyes  and  the  shape  of  the  mouth  because  these  stir 
the  strongest  instinctive  feeling.  This  principle  holds  in  more 
intricate  cognitive  processes.  Thus,  if,  in  discussing  the  trust 
problem,  the  teacher  sets  consumers  against  the  trust,  or  if  in 
discussing  the  labor  problem,  he  sets  capital  against  labor,  he 
establishes  a  leading  idea  which  holds  the  attention  of  students 
because  it  appeals  to  the  feelings ;  with  the  attention  centered  on 
this  leading  idea,  students  will  follow  a  teacher  through  a  train 
of  reasoning  as  they  would  not  otherwise.  Again,  when  our 
isolated  farmer  awakens  in  the  morning  his  leading  idea  is  of 
his  day's  work  and  he  attempts  to  intensify  this  idea  by  taking  a 
stint  and  declaring  he  will  finish  that  stint  before  the  day  is  done 
or  become  a  quitter.  Having  thus  established  a  leading  idea  by 
associating  it  with  strong  forceful  feeling,  he  begins,  at  breakfast, 
to  plan  the  day's  work,  during  which  he  is  restless,  the  images 
suggesting  instinctive  movements.  Then  follows  the  active  work 
of  the  day  in  which  each  plan  is  realized  or  modified  and  the  total 
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leading  idea  is  thus  worked  out  in  detail.  This  is  followed  by  a 
thrill  of  forceful  feeling  when  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  says  to 
himself,  "I  have  finished  it."  Just  so  the  thinker,  when  he 
reaches  the  solution  of  a  problem,  exclaims  with  a  thrill  of  force- 
ful feeling,  "I've  got  it." 

The  scholar,  also,  sometimes  owes  his  leading  idea  to  the 
intense  feeling  it  arouses.  For  instance,  why  is  it  that  so  many 
writers  derive  their  leading  ideas,  not  from  an  original  observa- 
tion and  classification  of  facts,  but  from  a  modification  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  other  writers  ?  They  say  they  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  do  over  again  the  work  already  done.  But  the 
reason  why  they  regard  the  leading  idea  of  a  rival  as  representing 
work  permanently  done  is,  often,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a  rival  and 
as  such  holds  the  attention.  Instead  of  making  an  original  study 
of  the  facts  on  which  the  so-called  "law"  rests,  they  make  a 
simple  modification  of  it  for  controversial  purposes  and  devote 
themselves  to  proving  the  truth  of  their  modification.  This 
entire  process  may  be  largely  subconscious. 

The  experiences  of  the  day's  work,  whether  manual  or  scien- 
tific work,  are  related  by  the  farmer  or  writer  when  he  meets 
his  fellows  in  the  evening.  He  seems  to  seek  his  fellows  as  if 
they  were  the  stimulus  needed  to  set  going  this  expansive  cogni- 
tion. During  the  day,  however,  offers  of  companionship  are 
resisted  as  interfering  with  attention  to  work.  Expansive  cogni- 
tion differs  from  forceful  cognition  in  that  the  imagination 
covers  the  main  experiences  of  the  day  with  an  impatience  of  the 
details  which  the  attention  emphasized  during  the  day.  This 
principle  of  the  identity  of  expansive  and  forceful  states,  the 
difference  between  them  being  in  the  nature  of  the  process  in 
which  they  occur,  is  verified  by  investigations  in  other  fields. 
Hirn  notes  that  the  serious  work  of  peoples  becomes  the  patterns 
from  which  they  copy  their  art.  He  points  out  that  the  amuse- 
ments of  warlike  nations  consist  mainly  of  exercises  which  are 
preliminary  to,  or  reminiscent  of,  battle.  "Where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  a  contest  with  nature  and  not  with  fellow-men,  a 
hunting  or  fishing  pantomime  usually  takes  the  place  of  these 
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military  performances."'^  The  brutality  of  the  amusements  of 
the  Romans  was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  chief  occupation  was 
war.  A  favorite  enjoyment  of  the  rural  population  is  the  fair  at 
which  are  exhibited  the  methods  and  fruits  of  their  toil.  The 
art  patronized  by  the  state  today  consists  of  portraits  and  statues 
of  men  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the  building  of  the  nation. 
Of  poetry,  Gummere  writes: 

Described  in  its  simplified  form,  the  quality  of  modern  poetic  imagina- 
tion seems  to  be  a  power,  by  suggestive  use  of  musical  and  figurative 
human  speech,  to  put  the  solitary  reader  into  the  mood  which  would  arise 
naturally  in  him  under  the  pressure  of  certain  actual  events  or  of  a  certain 
actual  scene  ....  even  primitive  poetry  was  an  idealization,  an  abstraction, 
a  narcotic,  a  kind  of  waking  dream ;  modern  poetry  is  also  a  dream,  but 
with  deeper  and  wider  issues,  and  with  a  purpose  far  more  clearly  defined.' 

The  same  author  points  out  that  this  poetic  imagination  is  in 
origin  and  development  a  product  of  social  life : 

Now  the  great  passages  of  poetry,  such  as  those  which  Matthew  Arnold 
used  as  tests  of  excellence,  easily  fall  into  one  of  two  categories ;  they  revive, 
even  create,  the  mood  felt  either  in  the  pressure  of  actual  events  or  in  the 
presence  of  an  actual  scene.  That  beautiful  line  which  Arnold  quotes  from 
Dante  is  simply  the  imaginative  and  conventionalized  sense  of  beatific  worship 
such  as  all  men  have  felt  in  varying  degree;  while  for  the  thousand  cases 
where  nature  is  treated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  tie  which 
binds  even  the  most  imaginative  and  solitary  poet  to  the  old  singing 
throng.* 

Music  also  is  an  expression  of  the  expansive  movement  of 
life  experiences.  Thus  Ribot  quotes  Schumann:  "Je  me  sens 
affecte  par  tout  ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  monde :  hommes,  politique, 
litterature,  et  cela  trouve  un  issue  au  dehors  sous  forme  de 
musique ;  tout  ce  que  I'epoque  me  fournit  de  remarquable,  il  faut 
que  je  I'exprime  musicalement."^"  It  is  more  difficult  to  show 
the  relation  of  music  than  of  poetry  to  life  experiences  because 
"tout  sentiment  precis  depend  d'idees  concretes  qui  restent  in- 

'' Origin  of  Art,  p.  251. 

*  Beginnings  of  Poetry,  pp.  468-69.  See  also  Raymond,  Art  in  Theory,  pp. 
37-42. 

» Ibid. 

^°  La  logique  des  sentiments,  p.  142.  See  also,  The  Creative  Imagination,  pp. 
214-17. 
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accessibles  a  I'art  musical.  Celui-ci  ne  peut  exprimer  le  contenu 
des  sentiments  mais  seulement  leur  cote  dynamique,  c'est-a-dire, 
des  variations  de  force  et  de  mouvement."^^  In  origin^  ^  and  in 
its  grandest  modern  compositions  music  is  a  social  product,  not 
in  the  sense  that  the  musician  consciously  composes  for  society 
and  what  society  will  approve,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  is  thrown 
into  the  creative  state  through  direct  or  indirect  social  influence. 
If  direct,  it  may  be  the  influence  of  a  friend  or  some  other  ex- 
ternal influence  of  which  he  is  less  conscious;  or  it  may  be 
indirect  in  the  sense  of  a  purely  subjective  influence.  Thus  a 
friend  of  mine  is  fond  of  the  quotation:  "Life  is  all  song  when 
one  lives  in  harmony  with  the  Infinite."  Our  isolated  farmer, 
while  working,  talks  with  the  Lord  and  sings  hymns.  A  com- 
poser once  told  me  that  when  she  sat  down  at  the  organ  to  play 
she  sometimes  thought  for  a  moment  of  "the  Ideal"  and  then 
went  ahead.  She  was  apt  to  have  this  thought  at  a  concert  when 
it  helped  her  to  forget  the  audience  and  the  occasion  and  to  lose 
herself  in  her  playing. 

The  "wider  contacts  and  fresh  experiences"^^  acquired 
through  social  intercourse,  general  reading,  and  music  broaden 
the  leading  ideas  and  stimulate  the  fertility  of  the  attentive 
process.^*  The  degree  of  this  development  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  capacity  of  the  individual. ^^  It  depends  also  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  and  on  the  disposition  which  is  built 

"  Ribot,  La  Idgique  des  sentiments,  p.  157. 

^  Ibid.,  153;  Wallaschek,  Primitive  Music. 

"  Ross,  Social  Psychology,  p.  270. 

^*"The  farmer  philosophizes  in  terms  of  crops,  soils,  markets,  and  imple- 
ments, the  mechanic  generalizes  his  experience  of  wood  and  iron,  the  seaman 
reaches  similar  conclusions  by  his  own  special  road.  "Only  in  so  far  as  a 
man  understands  other  people  and  thus  enters  into  the  life  around  him  has  he 
any  effective  existence.  There  is  nothing  more  practical  than  social  imagina- 
tion; to  lack  it  is  to  lack  everything." — Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Order,  pp.  107-17. 

"An  imaginative  student  of  a  few  people  and  of  books  often  has  many 
times  the  range  of  comprehension  that  the  most  varied  career  can  give  to  a 
duller  mind;  and  a  man  of  genius,  like  Shakespeare,  may  cover  almost  the 
whole  range  of  human  sentiment  in  his  time,  not  by  miracle  but  by  a  mar- 
velous vigor  and  refinement  of  imagination." — Cooley,   op.  cit.,  p.   106. 
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up  through  experience.  The  coarseness  of  the  jests  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  long  hours  and  intensity 
of  their  work  which  renders  impossible  that  movement  of  the 
imagination  through  which  one  sympathetically  understands  one's 
associates.*® 

Where  work  becomes  mechanical,  the  expansive  mood  is  not 
separate  from,  but  moves  alongside,  the  forceful  mood.  Agri- 
cultural laborers  talk  with  each  other  or  sing  at  their  work. 
Biicker*^  suggests  that  rhythm  originated  in  the  accompanying 
of  primitive  labor  with  chanting.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
young  people  reared  in  rural  districts  migrate  to  the  city  is  that 
there,  during  the  monotony  of  work,  they  enjoy  the  expansive 
cognition  and  feeling  which  comes  from  association  with  other 
workers.  On  the  other  hand,  where  work  by  reason  of  its  intri- 
cacy or  intensity  does  not  become  mechanical,  the  oscillatory 
movement  is  more  pronounced.  A  person  tending  a  fast-running 
machine  or  using  a  typewriter  has  no  time  for  conversation.  The 
work  of  lawyers  and  other  professional  men  requires  strict  atten- 
tion. Furthermore  the  work  of  professional  men  is  often  too 
technical  to  repeat  in  conversation  with  friends  at  the  close  of 
the  day  and  that  of  stenographers  and  machine-tenders  is  of  too 
little  interest  to  be  talked  about.  For  this  reason  one  phase  of 
the  first  level  of  expansive  cognition,  that  is.  the  reminiscent 
movement  of  work-experiences,  is  becoming  less  and  less  im- 
portant among  present-day  workmen. 

Turning  now  to  an  analysis  of  the  second  level  of  expansive 
cognition  we  note,  first,  that  individuals  remember  states  with 

**"The  close  geological  observer  tends  to  lose  the  general  massive  impres- 
sions of  nature ;  and  Darwin  records  in  his  own  person  the  resulting  weakness 
of  the  literary  and  emotional  susceptibilities  as  a  consequence  of  a  too  deeply 
ingrained  and  absorbing  analytical  habit  of  mind  ....  the  contrast  of  tempera- 
ment that  inclines  one  to  this  and  the  other  to  that  form  of  pursuit  and  mode 
of  its  cultivation,  lies  largely  along  the  same  lines  of  division.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  impressionists ;  we  are  all  more  or  less  scientific ;  for,  in  all,  the 
apportionment  of  dependence  upon  subconscious  to  that  upon  conscious  pro- 
cesses acquires,  as  the  character  is  molded  and  our  habits  become  set,  a  definite 
value,  which  is  our  personal  equation  in  this  relation." — ^Jastrow,  The  Sub- 
conscious, pp.   Ill,   112. 

"Arbeit  und  Rhythmus. 
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which  a  feeling  of  agitation  is  associated  but  do  not  Hke  to  think 
about  them.  When  such  a  memory-image  strays  into  conscious- 
ness it  is  slurred  over  and  the  imagination  seeks  some  image 
which  gives  forceful  or  expansive  feeling.  When  our  isolated 
farmer  begins  to  weary  of  the  day's  work,  his  attention  wobbles 
from  it  and  his  imagination  wanders  to  memory-images  of  the 
remarkable  day's  work  he  has  done  in  the  past  or  to  his  wife  and 
children.  That  is,  he  becomes  boastful  and  so  raises  himself 
above  agitation  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  forceful  images  or 
he  becomes  "sentimental,"  as  we  say,  and  raises  himself  above 
agitation  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  expansive  images.  I 
have  worked  with  laborers  in  several  occupations,  in  a  factory, 
at  carpenter  work,  with  quarrymen,  and  on  the  farm,  and  every- 
where I  find  this  fundamental  process.  When  the  agitation  point 
begins  to  be  reached,  the  imagination  begins  to  wander  in  search 
of  forceful  or  expansive  images.  I  find  the  same  process  in  the 
female  members  of  my  groups.  The  mother  in  our  isolated 
family  escaped  anxiety  for  her  children  who  were  away  at  school 
by  thinking  she  was  preparing  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  Free 
Methodism,  another  by  thinking  that  Jesus  would  take  care  of 
her  children.  Thus,  in  agitation,  the  imagination  seizes  upon 
forceful  or  expansive  images.  This  process  has  worked  itself 
out  in  manifold  refinements  of  the  imagination  as  seen  in  artistic 
products,^  ^  in  literary  products,  and  in  religious  systems.  Thus 
we  have  the  writings  of  Emerson  and  Kipling  the  ethical  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  produce  forceful  feeling,^ ^  and  the  writings 
of  Eugene  Field  and  Tennyson  the  ethical  function  of  which  is 
to  produce  expansive  feeling.  We  have  the  "Mighty  God"  of 
the  Puritans  and  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  By 
conversion  is  meant  the  process  by  which  individuals  learn  to 
substitute  for  stimuli  of  instincts,  religious  symbols;  and  by 
culture  is  meant  the  process  by  which  individuals  learn  to  substi- 

"Hirn,  Origin  of  Art,  p.   113. 

^A  cultivated  woman  recently  read  aloud  a  passage  from  Emerson's  essay 
on  the  "Intellect"  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  it  was  "grand."  I  replied 
that  I  might  think  so  if  I  understood  it.  She  said  "No,  you  wouldn't.  I  don't 
understand  it.     It  wasn't  written  for  you  to  understand,  but  to   feel." 
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tute  for  stimuli  of  instincts  or  for  the  symbols  of  impulses,  move- 
ments of  the  imagination. 

Each  of  these  two  great  classes  of  sentiment,  the  forceful 
and  the  expansive,  has  different  varieties.  Thus  Lincoln,  one  of 
whose  strong  points  was  his  wealth  of  sentiment,  made  use  of 
images  suggestive  of  resistful^^  emotion  and  of  images  suggestive 
of  contemptuous  emotion.^^  His  sentiment  also  included  images 
suggestive  of  expansive  emotions  and  impulsives.'^^  We  see  in 
Lincoln  also  a  third  fundamental  kind  of  sentiment,  namely,  a 
movement  of  the  imagination  and  images  of  a  quality  which 
stirred  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  resignation.  These,  in  turn, 
are  of  two  classes,  those  suggestive  of  the  emotion  of  shame^^ 
and  those  suggestive  of  the  emotion  of  submission  to  overpower- 
ing doom.^*  We  find  the  germs  of  these  two  kinds  of  agitative 
sentiment  in  those  usages  of  primitive  religions  the  function  of 
which  is  to  produce  the  emotions  of  shame  and  fearful  submission 
in  worshipers. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  sentiment  is  that  it  is  a  sus- 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Washbume,  i860:  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Gettysburg  Edition,  Vol.  VI,  p.  79. 

^  John  W.  Forney  writes  of  Lincoln :  "One  evening  I  found  him  in  such 
a  mood  [of  profound  agitation].  He  was  ghastly  pale.  The  dark  rings  were 
around  his  caverned  eyes.  His  black  hair  was  brushed  back  from  his  temples 
and  he  was  reading  Shakespeare,  as  I  came  in.  "Let  me  read  you  this  passage 
from  Macbeth,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  read  it  like  Forrest  but  it  comes  to  me 
tonight  like  a  consolation : 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  record  time, 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out  brief  candle; 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot  full  of  sound  of  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." — Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,  Vol.  III. 
This  is  an  example  of  mixed  sentiment,  involving  both  contempt  and  resignation. 
"  Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  pp.  282,  283. 

"Lincoln  was  fond  of  quoting  from  Richard  III,  Act  1,  scene  i  : 
"I  that  am  rudely  stamped  and  want  love's  majesty,"  etc 

*  See  Lincoln's  favorite  poem,  "Oh  1  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?"  This  poem  "he  recited  for  some  thirty  years  at  every  opportunity." — 
Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  49. 
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taining  movement  of  the  imagination  by  which  we  mean  that  it 
inhibits  impulsive  and  instinctive  activity.  Gummere  has  shown 
that  the  development  of  poetic  sentiment  is  a  result  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  individual  from  the  old  singing  throng. ^^  The  throng 
suggests  activity,  instinctive  and  impulsive.  Only  as  the  indi- 
vidual separates  from  it  can  he  sustain  a  prolonged  imaginative 
movement.^^  Paradise  Lost  is  an  imaginative  and  convention- 
alized form  of  Milton's  experiences  in  the  Puritan  War.  But 
it  was  not  until  defeat  and  blindness  and  persecution  and  isolation 
had  thrown  him  back  upon  himself  that  his  imagination,  in  its 
struggle  to  raise  him  above  agitation,  produced  Paradise  Lost}"^ 
This  was  followed  by  Paradise  Regained,  an  imaginative  and 
conventionalized  form  of  the  thrill  of  triumph  and  the  rest  which 
follows  strife.^^  This  sustained  movement  of  the  imagination 
with  its  two  divisions  and  the  varieties  of  sentiment  of  each, 
constitutes  the  important  phase  of  the  first  level  of  expansive 
cognition. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  the  first  and  second  levels,  I 
turn  to  the  third  level  of  expansive  cognition.     As  I  have  said, 

'^  Beginnings  of  Poetry,   chap.  iv. 

*  "We  must  get  alone.  ....  But  the  isolation  must  not  be  mechanical, 
but  spiritual,   that  is,  must  be  elevation." — Emerson,   Essay  on  "Self-Reliance." 

"  "To  regret  that  Milton  should,  at  this  crisis  of  the  state,  have  turned 
aside  from  poetry  to  controversy  is  to  regret  that  Paradise  Lost  should  exist. 
....  He  tells  us  that  controversy  is  highly  repugnant  to  him :  'I  trust  to 
make  it  manifest  with  small  willingness  I  .  .  .  .  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing 
solitariness  ....  to  embark  in  a  sea  of  noises ' 

"But  he  felt  that  if  he  allowed  such  motives  to  prevail  with  him,  it  would 
be  said  of  him :  'Thou  hast  the  ....  parts,  the  language  of  a  man,  if  a  vain 
object  were  to  be  adorned  and  beautified ;  but  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
church  was  to  be  pleaded  ....  thou  wert  dumb  as  a  beast.'  A  man  with 
Paradise  Lost  in  him  must  needs  so  think  and  act,  and,  much  as  it  would  hav2 
been  to  have  had  another  Comus  or  Lycidas,  were  not  even  such  well  exchanged 
for  a  hymn  like  this  ....   ?" — Gamett,  Milton,  pp.  68,  69. 

Of  Milton's  condition  when  he  began  Paradise  Lost,  Trent  writes :  "Blind, 
reviled,  despised  by  his  own  children,  his  ideals  shattered,  his  health  impaired, 
he  had  but  one  ....  hope — the  completion  of  the  great  poem  he  has  already 
begun." — John  Milton,  p.  47.     See  also  p.  195. 

""He  resolved  that,  in  Christ's  triumph,  he  would  shadow  forth  Satan's 
ultimate  defeat  and  the  final  acquisition  of  Paradise  by  Adam's  race." — Trent, 
John  Milton,  p.  237. 
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whenever  our  isolated  farmer  returns  home  in  the  evening,  ex- 
hausted, there  is  little  mention  of  the  experience  of  the  day. 
He  shuns  the  thought  of  the  day's  work.  Or,  if  he  speaks  of  it, 
it  is  a  brief  word  to  his  wife  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  her 
sympathy.  That  is,  as  the  workman  becomes  weary,  the  wife 
and  home,  or  the  companions  and  the  saloon,  or  other  symbols  of 
the  second  level  become  more  intensely  suggestive.  From  this 
second  level  the  individual  may,  under  certain  conditions,  drop 
to  the  third  level.  Thus,  while  at  work,  workmen  often  begin 
talking  of  their  saloon  companions,  then,  as  their  weariness  in- 
creases, they  become  more  absorbed  in  these  images  until  these 
are  no  longer  images  but  instinct  and  what  the  man  wants  is  no 
longer  his  companions  but  his  spree.  Again,  I  have  seen  working- 
girls  buoyed  up  in  their  weariness  by  the  thought  of  a  summer 
vacation  in  the  country.  The  more  weary  they  became  the  more 
intense  became  their  anticipation  of  the  vacation.  Finally  some- 
thing prevented  their  going  and  in  the  abandon  of  their  intense 
disappointment  they  resorted  to  amusements  which  sink  one 
deep  in  the  instinctive  life. 

In  expansive  cognition  we  note  that  states  cognitively  unlike 
are  associated  because  their  feeling-tones  are  alike.  A  beautiful 
sunset  or  the  new  scenery  witnessed  during  a  trip  reminds  one 
of  one's  friends  and  makes  one  wish  they  were  present  to  enjoy 
it.  It  also  reminds  one  of  one's  religion ;  members  of  my  groups 
tell  me  they  cannot  enjoy  nature  without  feeling  the  power  behind 
it.  That  is,  the  expansive  stimulus  of  beautiful  scenery  sets  up 
an  associative  process  which  runs  through  the  entire  range  of 
expansive  symbols,  social  and  religious,  so  that  states  cognitively 
unlike  are  associated  because  they  have  the  same  feeling-tone. 
Ribot  defines  "raisonnement  emotionnel"  as 

"un  processus  dont  la  trame  tout  entiere  est  affective,  c'est-a-dire,  con- 
siste  en  un  etat  de  sentiment  qui,  en  restant  identique  ou  en  se  transformant, 
determine  le  choix  et  renchainem«nt  des  etats  intellectuels :  ceux-ci  ne 
sont  qu'un  revetement,  un  moyen  necessaire  pour  donner  du  corps  a  cette 
forme  de  logique.  L'association  a  base  affective  est  tres  differente ;  elle  se 
developpe  au  hasard,  sans  etre  dirigee  vers  un  but   prefixe."* 

"La  logique  des  sentiments,  pp.  2,  3. 
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So  long  as  this  feeling-association  is  not  thought  of  as  also 
cognitive  no  error  is  involved.  But  when  it  is  so  thought  of  we 
have  error  and  social  friction  of  all  degrees  from  a  warfare 
between  religion  and  science  which  stirs  a  sect  or  nation  to  the 
thousand  and  one  little  misunderstandings  which  distract  the 
daily  life  of  the  members  of  my  groups.  Thus,  in  some  com- 
munities the  man  who  works  on  Sunday  is  put  in  the  same 
class  with  the  occasional  drinker  and  the  latter  often  in  the  same 
class  with  the  habitual  drinker  because  all  stir  the  same  feeling- 
tone.  Again,  the  mother  in  our  isolated  family  became  attached 
to  a  summer  boarder,  and  attributed  to  this  woman  her  own 
religious  beliefs,  in  fact,  ran  through  the  whole  category  of  her 
expansive  symbols,  attributing  them  all  to  this  woman  who  had 
become  to  her  a  symbol  of  expansive  feeling.  One  of  her  reli- 
gious beliefs  was  that  dancing  was  wicked  and  when  I  told  her 
that  the  object  of  her  devotion  danced,  in  fact  was  a  beautiful 
dancer,  she  would  not  believe  it.  I  have  many  examples  which 
prove  that,  as  Professor  Ross  puts  it,  "Beliefs  can  be  controverted 
but  not  feelings."  As  he  says,  "Only  by  vivid  images  and  im- 
pressions that  excite  counter- feelings  is  it  possible. to  extirpate  a 
superannuated  sectarian  feud,  class  antipathy,  or  race  preju- 
dice."3o 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  training  people 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  associative  processes  is  that  the 
feeling-tone  of  states  feelingly  and  not  cognitively  associated  is 
often  subconscious.^^  Often  one  does  not  realize  that  the  reason 
he  believes  evil  things  about  another  is  that  he  does  not  like  him 
or  that  the  reason  he  believes  good  things  about  another  is  that 
he  does  like  him.  Consequently,  action  prompted  by  feeling- 
association  is  explained  in  other  ways  than  by  citing  the  feeling 
which  is  the  cause  of  it.  Thus  we  find  clergymen  who  theologize 
about  their  religious  beliefs,  while  others,  with  finer  discernment, 
declare  that  religion  is  a  life  and  not  a  theology. 

"  Social  Psychology,  pp.  266-70. 

"  "The  general  contrast  between  the  apperception  by  quick,  total,  merged, 
affective  impressions,  and  the  successive  and  separate  attention  to  logically 
selected  detail,  falls  in  large  measure  within  the  contrast  of  the  subconscious 
to  the  conscious." — ^Jastrow,  The  Subconscious,  p.  112. 
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The  development  of  intimacy  of  association  and  the  increase 
in  the  variety  of  goods  are  both  in  line  with  finer  discernment 
of  the  feelings.  One  reason  that,  when  in  an  expansive  mood, 
one  seeks  above  all  else  a  companion  is  that  a  companion  oflfers 
a  greater  variety  of  expansive  stimuli  than  do  things.  Intimacy 
of  association  increases  the  variety  of  these  stimuli.  The  multi- 
plication of  goods  likewise  increases  the  variety  of  stimuli  and 
the  importance  of  this  increase  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  individual 
must  choose  between  many  kinds  of  goods  and,  in  so  doing, 
develops  a  power  of  feeling-discrimination.  This  is  less  true  of 
the  effect  of  intimacy  of  association  because  so  many  of  the 
stimuli  from  this  source  cause  instinctive  reactions  which  do  not 
permit  of  introspective  analysis. 

Having  indicated  some  essential  feeling  and  cognitive  pro- 
cesses of  personality,  we  have  next  to  point  out  that  while  the 
individual  is  trying  to  realize  a  feeling  oscillation  farther  and 
farther  above  the  agitation  point,  he  is  at  the  same  time  develop- 
ing habits  which  make  such  self-realization  less  and  less  possible. 
Thus  the  young  steelworkers,  forceful  in  temperament,  gradually 
develop  an  agitative  disposition  as  the  habitual  overwork  required 
by  the  employers  creates  a  habitual  impulse  of  submission.  This 
habitual  attitude  develops  into  the  belief^^  that  their  position  of 
submission  is  hopeless.  As  they  say,  "What  can  labor  do  against 
capital?"  The  employers,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  a  forceful 
disposition  owing  to  their  successful  domination  and  their 
habitual  impulse  of  domination  becomes  the  belief  that  they 
dominate  by  right.^^ 

When  a  complex  of  habitualized  impulses  and  beliefs  has 
stamped  in  a  certain  disposition,  this  becomes  the  more  or  less 
conscious  end  of  activity.  Toward  this  end  the  individual  not 
only  consciously  directs  his  way  but  subconsciously  feels  his 

*^  Professor  Giddings  has  emphasized  this  process  {Elements  of  Sociology, 
p.  141). 

■"  Sec  testimony  of  Samuel  Gompers  before  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Senate  Documents,  VoL  16,  s/th  Congress,  ist 
Session. 
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way.^^  In  order  to  understand  this  process  by  which  disposition 
is  built  up,  consider,  for  instance,  the  habitualized  emotions 
implied  in  one's  attitude  to  one's  home.  Why  does  the  word 
"home"  stir  the  emotion  it  does?  Because  of  the  many  experi- 
ences of  the  comforts  of  home.  These  experiences  were  not  all 
conscious,  originally,  and  many  originally  conscious  are  not 
recalled  when  one  thinks  of  one's  home.  Some  may  be  clearly 
recalled,  some  faintly,  and  some  not  recalled  at  all,  but  many  not 
recalled  may  lie  in  the  subconsciousness  and  contribute  their  part 
to  the  total  emotion  stirred  by  the  word  "home."  By  habit  as  I 
use  the  term  I  mean  a  response  in  which  the  different  steps 
through  which  it  was  built  up  are  not  consciously  recalled,  but, 
nevertheless,  may  lie  in  the  subconsciousness  and  contribute  some 
vibrations  to  the  general  feeling-tone  of  the  response.^^  Now, 
suppose  a  person  accumulate  a  number  of  these  habit-capacities 
of  expansive  feeling  with  reference  to  certain  symbols,  as 
"home,"  "mother,"  "college,"  "club."  His  temperamental  or 
inherited  capacity  for  expansive  feeling,  originally  slight,  per- 
haps, is  accentuated  by  the  stamping-in  of  these  habit-capacities 
of  feeling.  That  is,  his  disposition  becomes  more  expansive  than 
was  his  temperament.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  experiences  which 
enter  into  a  habit-capacity  of  feeling  may  be  recalled,  one's 
disposition  has  a  cognitive  side.     A  mother's  affection  for  her 

**  "Feeling  came  into  existence  as  a  means  to  the  performance  of  function. 
....  But  it  ...  .  must  also  be  considered  as  an  end." — Ward,  Pure  Sociology, 
p.  126;  Jastrow,  The  Subconscious,  p.  11. 

**  "The  evidence  is  thus  varied  and  convincing  that  the  processes  of  per- 
ception of  the  external  world  ....  are  in  the  ordinary  use  of  our  faculties 
as  typically  subconscious  as  conscious  in  their  mode  of  functioning;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  relation  does  it  ensue  that  we  hear  and  see  and  feel  things,  that 
guide  our  inferences,  that  enter  into  our  associations,  ....  and  yet  all  these 
factors  enter  but  feebly  into  the  realm  of  conscious  knowledge. 

The  extension  of  this  principle  to  more  general  acquisitions  and  to  the 
practical  life  lies  close  at  hand.  It  is  apparent  in  all  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  influence  of  the  milieu  in  the  home  and  in  the  school.  It  is  the  trend  of 
such  subconscious  impressions  that  eventually  leads  to  the  toleration  of,  or  in- 
sensitiveness  to,  all  that  is  ugly  or  vulgar  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  to 
a  refining  discrimination  and  fastidiousness,  and  to  the  establishment  of  good 
taste  and  good  morals." — Jastrow,  The  Subconscious,  p.  no. 
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son  is  not  mere  instinct.^*  In  her  love  for  him,  she  recalls  many 
occasions  of  her  care  for  him  and  some  instances,  perhaps,  of 
his  gratitude  to  her.  But  these  memory-images  are  not  the  sole 
basis  of  her  love  for  him.  There  are  also,  we  must  believe,  many 
subconscious  remnants  of  similar  experiences  which,  like  hidden 
springs,  contribute  their  mite  of  feeling  to  the  reservoir  we  call 
affection.  That  is,  subconsciously  the  son  is  interwoven  with  her 
whole  mature  life  and  this  subconscious  basis  registers  itself 
in  consciousness  as  an  agglomeration  of  feeling-states,  intro- 
spectively  unanalyzable. 

As  a  mother's  relation  to  her  son,  to  her  introspection, 
appears  both  as  reminiscence  and  as  a  volimie  of  unexplainable 
affection,  so  one's  total  disposition  appears  to  introspection  as  an 
all-inclusive  cognition  and  feeling  which  we  term  the  self.  When 
the  conative  phase  of  the  self  is  thought  of  it  is  termed  character. 
The  self  has  an  agitative,  forceful,  or  expansive  feeling-tone 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  individual  and  the  conditions 
of  the  physical  and  social  environments,  in  reaction  to  which  the 
disposition  has  been  built  up.  Thus  a  hard-working  population, 
used  to  weariness,  have  an  agitative  disposition  because  they 
habitually  work  until  weary.  Their  essential  impulse  which  is 
to  prevail  over  this  weariness  I  call  the  impulse  of  self-assertion. 
Habitualized  and  idealized  it  becomes  the  idea  of  endurance. 
This  and  other  ideas  of  like  feeling-tone  associate  effectively  to 
form  the  ideal  of  austerity  or  stoicism.  The  population  of  Sparta 
and  the  first  generations  of  the  population  of  New  England  were 
austere.  A  population  more  easily  circumstanced  and  hence  not 
driven  to  overwork  do  not  work  to  the  agitation  point  and  do  not 
indulge  themselves  to  the  agitation  point  but  strive  to  remain 
at  their  full  force  and  their  full  capacity  for  enjoyment.  This 
ideal  of  the  mean  was  the  ideal  of  the  Athenians  and  is  the  ideal 
of  a  considerable  part  of  our  population  of  today.    It  is  reached, 

"  If  instinct  is  the  chief  element  in  parental  care,  among  primitive  peoples, 
why  is  it  the  rule  that  infants  are  not  killed  after  they  have  been  allowed  to 
live  a  few  days  after  birth  ?  Instinct  acts  as  powerfully  on  the  first  day  after 
binh  as  on  the  sixth  or  twelfth  day.  Therefore  some  other  motive  must  arise 
to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  infant.  This  motive  is  parental  emotion, 
which,  habitually  stirred,  becomes  the  attitude  of  affection. 
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however,  only  after  a  transition  period  in  which  the  population, 
when  first  released  from  the  discipline  of  a  rigorous  environment, 
seem  to  have  carried  their  self-indulgence  to  as  much  of  an 
extreme  as  they  had  previously  carried  their  work.  They  boasted 
how  they  could  stand  the  paralyzing  effects  of  self-indulgence  as 
they  had  boasted  how  they  could  stand  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
hard  labor.  To  assert  themselves  over  some  form  of  agitation 
was  still  their  essential  impulse  and  idea,  surviving  from  the 
time  when  conditions  made  agitation  inevitable.  When  these 
conditions  pass,  the  ideal  of  the  mean  gradually  asserts  itself. 

Turning  now  to  the  way  in  which  conditions  in  the  social 
environment  determine  impulses  and  ideas  we  note,  as  one  factor 
of  great  importance,  the  degree  of  inequality.  Where  the  eco- 
nomic classes  are  very  unequal,  as  are  the  classes  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  disputes  take  the  form  of  arrogant  state- 
ments by  employers  and  fearful  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen. ^'^  As  the  economic  classes  approach  equality,  attentive 
cognition  becomes  more  important.  In  the  anthracite-coal  strike 
of  1902  the  miners,  powerless  and  submissive  while  disorganized, 
became  strong  and  shrewd  when  united.  The  condition  most 
favorable  to  attentive  cognition  is  a  position  of  slight,  but  not 
hopeless,  inferiority.  Compare  the  arrogance  of  the  anthracite 
operators  as  seen  in  the  conference  at  the  White  House,^®  with 
the  shrewdness  and  self-control  of  the  miners'  leaders  at  the 
conference  and  throughout  the  strike.  History  affords  striking 
instances  of  superior  attentive  power  in  a  lower  class.  The  f reed- 
men  of  Rome  were  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  the  nobility 
and  they  gradually  displaced  the  nobility  and  became  masters 
of  the  world.^*  The  Jews,  long  on  the  defensive  against  the 
domination  of  gentile  nations,  have  developed  remarkable  shrewd- 
ness. 

Business  shrewdness  always  keeps  within  the  limits  of  certain 
rules  of  the  game.  When  an  antagonist  is  greatly  inferior  to  his 
opponent  he  may  forget  the  rules  of  the  game  and  drop  to  the 

"Pittsburg  Survey.  Vol.  III. 
""Mitchell,  Organised  Labor,  p.  387. 
*  Sumner,  Folkways,  p.  286. 
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level  of  an  instinctive  shrewdness  which  we  call  deceit.  This 
principle  has  a  wide  range.  Thus  children  at  a  certain  age,  realiz- 
ing their  powerlessness  before  adults,  often  become  deceitful. 
Westerniarck  points  out  that  members  of  the  primitive  tribe, 
truthful  to  each  other,  are  deceitful  in  their  relations  with  other 
tribes.^*^  Huntington  says  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  develop 
deceitfulness  in  their  relations  with  foreigners.^^  I  have  seen 
servant  girls  become  tricky  before  tyrannical  mistresses.  Sumner 
points  out  that  the  fear  of  their  masters  felt  by  Roman  slaves 
made  them  "malignant,  cunning  and  hypocritical."  The  trickery 
and  intrigue  resorted  to  in  Russia,  both  by  the  revolutionists  and 
by  the  secret  police,  is  "almost  incomprehensible  to  the  American 
mind."^2  A  probable  explanation  of  the  deceitfulness  of 
negroes*^  is  that  it  is  due  partly  to  their  proximity  to  the  primi- 
tive state  in  which  successful  deceitfulness  toward  hostile  tribes 
was  praised  and  partly  to  their  inferior  position  as  slaves  recently 
and  servants  today.  Thomas  says  that  if  woman  is  more  deceit- 
ful than  man  it  is  because,  not  being  able  to  cope  with  him  in 
physical  contests,  she  has  had  to  rely  on  her  cunning.**  Thus  in 
the  cognition  of  the  forceful  mood,  we  meet  again  the  three 
levels.  First,  there  is  the  attention  to  data  out  of  which  leading 
ideas  are  developed.  The  farmer  generalizes  from  data  what 
will  be  his  day's  work,  the  scientist  what  will  be  the  proposition 
with  which  he  will  start.  Then  the  associative  process  in  connec- 
tion with  this  leading  idea  is  stimulated  by  giving  it  an  emotional 
setting.  Thus,  some  writers  say  they  write  better  under  pressure. 
Farmers  work  better  if  they  take  a  "stint."  Then  comes  the 
third  level  in  which,  if  hard  pressed,  individuals  tend  to  resort  to 
deceit.  This  theory  of  the  relation  of  cognitive  processes  to 
degrees  of  inequality  has  been  included  in  this  paper  on  method 
in  order  to  point  out  that  the  sociological  question  as  to  whether 
equality  or  inequality  is  desirable  depends  on  which  kind  of 

**  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  II,  p.  87. 

''■Pulse  of  Asia,  p.  31. 

**"The  Story  of  Eugene  Azeflf,"  McC lure's  Magazine,  January,   1910. 

*•  Hatcher,  John  Jasper,  p.  97. 

**Sex  and  Society,  p.  232. 
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cognition  among  the  population  is  desirable  which,  in  turn, 
depends  on  our  theory  of  personality.  In  order  to  perfect  the 
oscillatory  movement  which  is  central  in  our  theory  of  person- 
ality, the  movement  of  consciousness  should  be  upward  and  not 
downward ;  therefore,  the  attentive  process  should  be  developed. 
Hence  a  high  degree  of  equality  is  desirable. 

Professor  Thomas,  in  his  Source  Book  for  Social  Origins, 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion  as  to  the  importance  of  attention  but 
by  a  different  method.  He  brings  forward  a  fundamental  con- 
cept under  the  term  "control"  which  he  defines  as  follows : 

Control  is  not  a  social  force  but  is  the  object  realized  or  unrealized  of 
all  purposive  activity.  Food  and  reprduction  are  the  two  primal  neces- 
sities, if  the  race  is  to  exist.  The  whole  design  qf  nature  with  reference 
to  organic  life  is  to  nourish  the  individual  and  to  provide  a  new  generation 
before  the  death  of  the  old,  and  the  most  elementary  statement,  as  I  take 
it,  which  can  be  made  of  individual  and  social  activity  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  secure  that  control  of  the  environment  which  will  assure  these  two 
results." 

He  then  selects  as  the  important  cognitive  process,  "attention," 
because  "control  is  the  end  to  be  secured  and  attention  is  the 
means  of  securing  it."^®  The  word  "control"  involves,  then,  the 
presupposition  of  race  continuity.  It  is  purposive  activity 
directed  to  the  securing  of  the  two  things  necessary  for  race  con- 
tinuity. Motive  processes  including  attentive  cognition  are 
valued  deductively  according  to  their  relation  to  control.  Of 
this  deductive  treatment  of  motive  processes  the  criticism 
may  be  made  that  those  processes  are  more  fundamental  than 
the  concept  from  which  their  value  is  deduced.  Though 
the  race  will  be  perpetuated  through  the  action  of  the  two 
appetites  mentioned  so  that  all  individuals  must  inherit  those 
appetites,  yet,  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  survive,  those 
appetites  may  be  inhibited  by  stimuli  of  other  kinds  and  by  social 
beliefs.  Though  these  inhibiting  forces  are  comparatively  recent, 
the  literature  of  social  origins  being  largely  a  description  of 
practices  which  have  grown  up  around  the  appetites  for  food  and 

**  P.   14.     See  also,  "The  Province  of  Social  Psychology,"  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Vol.  V. 
"P.   16. 
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reproduction,  yet,  as  seen  in  certain  populations,  these  inhibiting 
forces  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  idea  of  race  continuity  is  not 
quite  axiomatic.  We  note  that  individuals  who  excuse  their 
appetites  on  the  ground  of  their  necessity  for  race  continuity 
lose  their  solicitude  for  the  race  as  soon  as  new  stimuli  stir 
different  desires.  If  ever  we  face  the  possibility  of  race  annihila- 
tion and  the  state  discusses  the  policy  of  the  regulation  of  breed- 
ing in  order  to  insure  race  continuity,  the  idea  of  race  continuity 
may  become  a  factor  in  social  development.  But,  even  then,  on 
what  would  the  idea  rest  ?  It  would  rest  on  the  conviction  that  it 
is  worth  while  for  the  race  to  continue  to  exist.  But  whether 
we  ever  arrive  at  this  conviction  will  depend  on  the  answer  to 
those  very  problems  which  we  take  up  in  our  studies  of  per- 
sonality. I  start  therefore  with  no  presupposition  as  to  race 
continuity.  I  assume  simply  that  we're  here — "we're  here 
because  we're  here" — and  estimate  processes  according  to  their 
relation  to  the  total  motive  process  rather  than  with  the  view 
to  their  relation  to  particular  conserving  appetites. 

We  pass  now  to  the  conative  phase  of  mental  process.  In  all 
forms  of  activity,  political,  economic,  and  religious,  I  discern 
instinctive  frameworks  of  motive  which  seem  to  survive  from 
conditions  of  the  past.  These  instinctive  frameworks  the  indi- 
vidual fills  in  with  perceptions  and  images  derived  from  present 
conditions  so  that  they  work  out  in  specialized  impulses  and 
sentiments.  Here  is  an  instance  of  this  instinctive  framework  of 
motive  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions.  It  is  a  maxim  of 
politicians  never  to  respond  to  an  attack  of  an  opponent  except 
by  counter-attack,  because  explanation  will  fall  flat,  no  matter 
how  unwarranted  the  attack  or  how  convincing  the  explanation. 
Why  is  this  true?  Because,  in  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign, 
the  populace  lapses  more  or  less  to  the  third  level  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  it  is  actuated  by  the  primitive  combative  instinct. 
The  mildest  of  citizens  who  was  never  in  his  life  in  a  fight  shows 
this  reversion  to  primitive  instinct  as  plainly  as  the  citizen  of 
belligerent  experiences.  For  this  reason  political  speakers,  when 
attacked,  cannot  effectively  expostulate  or  explain  but  must  return 
blow  with  blow.     It  is  as  if  there  accompanied  this  surviving 
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combative  instinct-process  a  glimmer  of  the  battle-scene  of  the 
dim  past  with  a  demand  that  opponents  under  the  different  condi- 
tions of  today  should  act  the  parts  of  those  fighting  that  "dim 
battle  in  the  mist."  This  combative  instinct  process  is  found  in 
all  forms  of  activity,  political,  economic,  and  religious,  and  its 
demand  for  satisfaction  determines  in  part  the  form  of  these 
different  activities.  The  clergy^man  most  popular  with  the  masses 
is  one  who  denounces  the  enemy:  either  the  devil  in  theological 
terminology,  or  unrighteousness  in  ethical  terms,  or  the  saloon- 
keeper in  plain  terms.  The  belief  of  the  masses  in  the  beneficence 
of  competition — our  great  economic  superstition — and  their 
demand  that  it  be  everywhere  enforced  seems  to  me  to  be  another 
)hase  of  this  combative  instinct-process.'*'^ 

The  investigation  of  the  conative  phase  of  mental  process 
should  begin  with  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  instincts  to  the 
feelings.  Here  are  some  illustrations  from  my  groups  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  true  relation.  Our  isolated  family  keeps  chick- 
ens, which  frequently  wander  into  the  kitchen.  One  of  these 
chickens  was  lame  and  otherwise  repulsive.  A  little  girl  of  ten 
would  sometimes  drive  out  the  deformed  chicken  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "You  miserable  little  thing"  ;  at  other  times  she  would 
take  it  up  with  the  exclamation,  "You  poor  little  thing." 
Whether  her  instinctive  act  was  one  of  contempt  or  of  compassion 
depended  not  on  the  external  stimulus,  which  was  the  same  in 
both  cases,  but  on  her  mood  or  her  emotional  state  when  the 
stimulus  offered  itself.  As  an  example  of  mood  determining  her 
instinctive  reaction  I  observed  that  when  she  was  hard  at  work 
her  treatment  of  the  chick  was  apt  to  be  contemptuous,  when 
she  was  loitering  about  or  singing  it  was  apt  to  be  compassionate. 
As  an  example  of  emotional  state  determining  her  instinctive 
reaction  I  observed  that  if  a  certain  person  was  in  the  room  with 
whom  she  felt  sympathetic  emotion  her  instinctive  response  to 
the  chick  tended  to  be  compassionate;  if  a  person  was  in  the 
room  toward  whom  she  felt  forceful  emotion  her  reaction  tended 
to  be  contemptuous.    Thus  her  feeling-states  seemed  to  determine 

*'  Johnson,  American  Railway   Transportation,  pp.  239,  258. 
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the  nature  of  the  instinctive  reaction.'**  I  have  numerous  other 
facts  on  this  point.  For  instance,  this  same  little  girl  said  to  a 
certain  person:  "It's  easy  to  be  good  when  you  are  around  but 

when  F is  around  he  sets  me  on  edge."    By  being  good 

she  meant  speaking  gently  instead  of  crossly,  doing  things  will- 
ingly instead  of  sullenly,  in  fact  a  thousand  and  one  instinctive 
acts  involved  in  activity  of  limbs,  expression  of  face,  tone  of 
voice,  carriage  of  head,  and  general  posture.  That  is,  her  emo- 
tional state  determined  what  would  be  the  nature  of  her  in- 
stinctive response  to  stimulus.     Another  girl,  somewhat  older, 

said  of  her  piano-playing :  "When  G is  in  the  room  I  can't 

play  at  all — it  is  the  atmosphere  he  brings,  he  is  so  critical;  but 

when  B is  in  the  room,  I  am  at  my  best."    Here,  of  course. 

a  large  range  of  emotion  was  involved  but  also  many  acts  as  in- 
stinctive as  in  the  simpler  activity  of  the  little  girl.  Marriage 
frequently  makes  a  permanent  change  in  men.  Their  predomi- 
nant instinctive  reactions  cease  to  be  those  of  a  man  on  edge 
before  the  competition  of  the  business  world  and  become  sympa- 
thetic. 

Failure  to  understand  the  fundamental  relation  of  moods  and 
emotional  states  to  instinctive  reactions  frequently  causes  great 
perplexity  in  my  groups.  Thus  a  mother  was  perplexed  because 
her  daughter  resented  the  slightest  shade  of  inadvertent  un- 
pleasantness in  her  manner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  submitted 
generally  to  the  coarser  domination  of  her    (the  daughter's) 

*•  How  are  we  to  explain  the  difference  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  dispositional  emotion  of  the  former  with  refer- 
ence to  the  slave  was  compassion,  that  of  the  latter  contempt,  and  that  the 
reactions  of  these  two  different  dispositions  to  the  same  external  situation  gradu- 
ally developed  the  theory  of  squatter  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
theory  of  constitutional  limitation  on  the  other.  The  emotional  attitude  of 
people  generally  toward  the  struggles  of  the  working-classes  is,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  one  of  compassion  or  contempt.  It  is  commonly  thought  that 
emotion  should  be  excluded  in  forming  judgments,  but  this  is  impossible.  The 
truth  is  that  sympathy  should  replace  contempt.  "The  theory  that  the  best 
juryman  is  one  who  has  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  capacity  for  sympathy 
is  pretty  thoroughly  discredited  even  in  the  court  room,  and  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  human  affairs  in  general.  The  truth  is  that  sympathy  alone  dissolves 
the  hard  cruel  facts  of  life  so  that  our  understanding  may  take  hold  of  them." — 
Devine,  "The   Shirt-Waist  Makers'   Strike,"  Survey,  January   15,    1910. 
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husband.  The  mother  vaguely  realized  the  true  situation,  namely, 
that  the  difference  in  the  instinctive  reactions  of  the  daughter  to 
her  mother  and  to  her  husband  was  due  to  the  difference  in  her 
emotional  relation  to  each.  In  the  first  case  the  reaction  of  the 
girl  was  to  her  expansive,  in  the  second  to  her  forceful  emotional 
state.  The  stimulus  in  both  cases  was  merely  the  occasion  of  the 
reactions  and  did  not  determine  their  nature.  That  is,  the  effect 
of  the  stimulus,  which  the  husband  or  the  mother  might  apply  at 
any  time,  was  due  not  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  stimulus  but 
to  the  association  of  the  latter  with  the  symbol,  husband  or 
mother,  of  a  permanent  emotional  attitude. 

Genetic  studies  emphasize  the  instincts  because,  in  animals 
and  infants,  only  reactions  can  readily  be  observed.  However, 
I  have  numerous  facts  showing  the  fundamental  importance  of 
physiological  and  feeling-states  even  in  animals.  For  instance,  a 
cat  whose  kittens  had  been  killed  brought  in  three  small  squirrels 
one  after  another  and  nursed  them  until  they  grew  old  enough  to 
shift  for  themselves.  I  have  a  photograph  of  the  cat  nursing  the 
squirrels.  A  friend  of  mine  replaced  the  eggs  in  a  hawk's  nest 
with  hen's  eggs  and  the  hawk  incubated  the  eggs  and  fed  the 
chicks  until  they  were  taken  from  the  nest  to  prevent  their  falling. 
Human  parents  sometimes  adopt  children  when  they  have  lost 
their  own.  The  more  perfectly  the  adopted  thing  is  adapted  to  the 
variety  of  instinctive  acts  prompted  by  the  parental  mood,  the 
stronger  is  the  expansive  feeling  of  which  the  thing  becomes  the 
symbol.  Animals  which  have  lost  their  young  and  lick  many 
things  they  come  into  contact  with  adopt  only  those  things  which 
can  be  carried,  played  with,  and  fed,  as  well  as  licked.  In  the 
competition  of  various  stimuli  for  the  instinctive  responses  of  ex- 
pansive feeling  the  offspring  when  at  hand  is  not  always  selected. 
I  have  watched  a  cat  hesitate  between  lying  with  its  kittens  in  a 
dark  corner  and  lying  by  the  window  in  the  sun  and  finally  choose 
the  sunny  spot.  Human  parents  sometimes  choose  travel  or 
artistic  work  and  leave  the  children  to  nurses.  The  so-called  "pa- 
rental instinct"  may  therefore  be  reduced  to  lower  terms.  As 
such  it  is  a  physiological  and  an  expansive  feeling-state  which 
gives  rise  to  many  instinctive  acts,  which  fix  upon  the  offspring  as 
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the  thing  which  lends  itself  to  the  widest  range  of  instinctive 
acts.  That  is,  the  parental  instinct  is,  more  accurately,  an  in- 
stinct-center. When  several  instinctive  acts  converge  toward  a 
symbol  they  may  be  said  to  form  an  instinct-center.  Formative 
of  the  parental  instinct-center  is  the  expansive  instinct-process. 

This  expansive  instinct-process  becomes  with  the  accretion 
of  memory-images  the  impulse  of  generosity  which  adapts  the 
individual  to  the  conditions  of  a  larger  world.  This  impulse 
forms  impulse-centers.  Compassion  differs  from  generosity  in 
that  it  is  an  impulsive  reaction  to  a  feeling-state  which  is  agitative 
as  well  as  expansive.  Compassion  may  occur  in  instinctive  form 
in  the  parental  relation  as  a  reaction  to  the  babe  as  puny  and 
helpless.*® 

The  filial  as  well  as  the  parental  instinct  proves  when  analyzed 
to  be  an  instinct-center  developed  by  the  expansive  instinct- 
process.  The  new-born  babe  smiles  when  "comfortable"'^'^  and 
cries  when  in  pain.  Cooley  writes.  "I  have  watched  the  face  of  an 
infant  a  week  old  while  a  variety  of  expressions,  smiles,  frowns, 
and  so  on,  passed  over  it  in  rapid  succession ;  it  was  as  if  the  child 
were  rehearsing  a  repertory  of  emotional  expression  belonging  to 
it  by  instinct.  "^^  Agitative  feelings  predominate  in  very  young 
infants  and  the  period  of  infancy  is  a  period  marked  by  a 
gradual  change  in  instinctive  reactions  as  agitative  reactions  are 
modified  through  the  action  of  expansive  stimuli.  Expansive 
feelings  "soon  begin  to  connect  themselves  with  sensible  objects 
such  as  bright  color,  voices,  movements,  fondlings,"^^  and  chil- 
dren learn  to  smile  at  these  objects  as  well  as  when  simply 
"comfortable."  The  objects  become  symbols  of  comfortable 
feeling.  Personal  symbols  do  not  for  some  time  arouse  feeling 
distinct  from  that  associated  with  impersonal  symbols.'^  When 
personal  feeling  becomes  distinct  it  is  not  because  it  is  different 
in  kind  from  other  feeling  but  because  personal  stimuli  are 
stronger  and  more  varied  than  impersonal.     Thus  the  mother 

•  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  Vol.  II,  p.  188. 
'"  Moore,  The  Mental  Development  of  a  Child,  p.  46. 
"  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  p.  48. 
"''Ibid.,  p.  46.  «/6»d.,  p.  47. 
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feeds  and  fondles,  and  becomes  the  center  of  so  many  strong 
stimuli  that  the  agitation  of  the  babe  finds  relief  through  her 
more  than  through  any  other  symbol.  Thus  develops  the  filial 
instinct-center.  The  instinct-process  back  of  it  is  a  physiological 
state  and  an  agitative  feeling-state  which  gives  rise  to  instinctive 
acts  which  fix  upon,  as  a  symbol,  the  thing  which  kindles  the 
widest  range  of  expansive  feeling.  With  the  development  of 
memory  and  imagination  the  filial  relation  becomes  impulsive. 
The  image  of  the  parent  seems  to  be  continually  present  in  the 
minds  of  some  children  and  to  suggest  impulsive  acts.  Cooley 
says  of  his  child  that  he  "wishes  me  to  share  his  every  thought 
and  sensation  ....  I  must  look  at  the  butterfly,  feel  of  the  fuzz 
on  the  clover  stems  ....  meanwhile  he  is  reminded  of  what 
happened  some  other  time  and  gives  me  various  anecdotes."''^ 

This  filial  impulse,  with  wider  experience,  develops  into  the 
impulses  of  gratitude  and  devotion  which  adapt  the  individual 
to  the  conditions  of  a  larger  world.  Devotion  is  a  response  to 
generosity,  gratitude  to  compassion.  Thus  we  have  two  pairs 
of  impulsive,  expansive  relations  between  unequals,  generosity- 
devotion  and  compassion-gratitude.  Gregariousness  is  an  in- 
stinctive relation  between  equals  and  develops  into  the  impulsive 
relation  of  friendliness  which  is  a  relation  of  mutual  generosity 
and  devotion. 

The  cohesion  of  instinct-  and  impulse-centers  is  brought  about 
through  their  association  on  the  basis  of  like  feeling.  Thus 
parents  love  offspring  as  their  offspring,  that  is,  as  closely  asso- 
ciated with  experiences  of  sexual  intimacy.  This  associative 
process  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  symbols  of  expansive  instinct, 
impulse,  and  sentiment.  Thus  children  are  named  for  friends  or 
they  are  given  names  of  sentimental  significance;  and  through 
christening  they  are  associated  with  religious  symbols. 

The  more  points  of  instinctive  and  impulsive  contact  feeling 
has  with  an  object,  the  more  suggestible  the  individual  becomes 
with  reference  to  that  object.  If  the  object  is  inanimate  we 
term  this  suggestibility  appreciation  and  the  concomitant  feeling 
aesthetic  feeling.     If  the  object  is  animate,  we  retain  the  word 

^  Human  Nature  and  the  Socia!  Order,  p.  49. 
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"suggestibility,"  and  term  the  concomitant  feeling  sympathy. 
Thus  one's  suggestibility  shades  off  from  the  fine  suggestibility 
with  which  one  feels  the  slightest  look  or  tone  of  one's  mother, 
wife,  or  child  to  the  obtuseness  with  which  one  regards  one's 
neighbors. 

The  relation  of  instinct  to  feeling  is  now  clear.'^'^  We  have 
physiological  states  registered  in  consciousness  as  feeling.  We 
cannot  analyze  the  physiological  states  and  processes  associated 
with  motives  so  that  we  must  rely  on  introspection  which  gives 
the  antecedents  in  terms  of  feeling.  One  reason  why  no  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  feelings  the  attention  their 
fundamental  nature  deserves  is  found  in  their  vagueness,  and  in 
the  difficulties  of  classification.  If  objective  proof,  as  distin- 
guished from  introspective  facts,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  various  feelings  may  be  included  in  one  of  the  three 
fundamental  classes,  note  how  various  feelings  and  emotions 
classified  as  expansive  give  rise  to  the  same  kind  of  cognition 
and  the  same  instinctive  acts.  The  same  is  true  of  agitative  feel- 
ings. Thus  sense  of  inferiority,  hunger,'^®  and  other  feelings  as 
apparently  different  as  these,  are  accompanied  by  alert  attention. 
Again,  the  feeling  of  repulsion  at  a  loathsome  sight,  the  disagree- 
able feeling  which  comes  from  digestive  disorders,  and  the  feeling 
of  contempt  at  a  complaining  or  cowardly  man  all  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  same  instinctive  acts  and  bodily  expressions.  Is  this 
to  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  that  these  different  feelings 
and  emotions  are  merely  different  shades  of  a  more  fundamental 
feeling  concomitant  with  one  and  the  same  physiological  state? 

"  McDougal  (Social  Psychology),  approaching  the  subject  from  the  stand- 
point of  genetic  psychology,  says :  "Directly  or  indirectly  the  instincts  are  the 
prime  movers  of  all  human  action"  (p.  44).  ".  .  .  .  pleasure  and  pain  are  not 
in  themselves  springs  of  action,  but,  at  the  most,  of  indirected  movements ;  they 
serve  rather  to  modify  instinctive  processes,  pleasure  tending  to  sustain  and 
prolong  any  mode  of  action,  pain  to  cut  it  short"  (p.  43).  If  this  is  true  still 
the  important  problem  is.  How  do  the  feelings  perform  their  function  of  modify- 
ing the  instinctive  processes? 

'*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  p.  19.  Savages 
usually  do  not  hunt  until  impelled  by  hunger  and  then  they  show  marvelous 
skill  in  tracking  game  and  in  handling  weapons  and  great  ingenuity  in  disguise 
and  mimicry. 
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In  the  forceful  as  well  as  in  the  expansive  divisions  of  the 
feeling-life  I  find  instinct-processes  working  out  in  several  in- 
strict-centers  and  these,  with  the  accretion  of  memory-images, 
developing  into  impulses  and  impulse-centers  and  these,  with  the 
refinement  of  the  imagination,  into  sentiments.  Without  taking 
the  time  to  work  out  the  instinct  processes  I  may  simply  name 
three  pairs  of  impulsive  relations,  namely,  domination-submission 
which  is  a  relation  between  unequals,  contempt-shame  which  is  a 
relation  between  unequals,  and  rivalry  which  is  a  relation  between 
equals,  and  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  social  classes.  Class  rela- 
tions can  be  understood  only  by  analyzing  them  into  individual 
impulsive  relations,  for  classes  are  made  up  of  individuals. 
Now,  people  live  within  a  social  circle  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
social  territory  outside  their  circle,  and  social  classes  run  right 
through  the  social  circle  and  the  territory  outside.  But  relations 
between  classes  and  between  members  of  the  same  class  within  the 
circle  are  different  from  relations  between  classes  and  between 
members  of  the  same  class,  outside  the  circle.  Within  the  circle, 
whether  it  be  a  family  circle,  as  our  isolated  family,  or  a  church 
circle,  of  which  our  city  family  is  a  part,  the  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  same  class  are  those  of  friendliness;  the 
relations  between  persons  of  the  upper  and  lower  are  those  of 
generosity  or  compassion  on  the  one  hand,  of  devotion  or  grati- 
tude on  the  other  hand.  Outside  the  circle,  the  relations  between 
the  members  of  the  same  class  are  those  of  rivalry ;  between  mem- 
bers of  an  upper  class  and  a  lower  class,  of  domination  or 
contempt  on  the  one  hand  and  of  submission  or  shame  on  the 
other  hand.  By  rivalry  I  mean  domination  or  contempt  which 
is  met  by  counter-domination  or  counter-contempt,  just  as  by 
friendliness  I  mean  generosity  or  compassion  which  is  recipro- 
cated. 

Within  the  social  circle  the  sympathetic  relations  mentioned 
above  rest  on  what  might  be  called  habitualized  forceful  impulse. 
Thus  the  father,  however  generous  he  may  be  to  his  children, 
believes  in  parental  authority.  This  means  that  he  habitually 
makes  his  children  "mind"  and  that  this  habit  becomes  the  belief 
that  he  ought  to  make  them  mind.     The  children  habitually 
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submit  and  this  becomes  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  obey.  That 
is,  the  impulse  of  each  class  in  the  family  becomes  a  belief,  and 
these  beliefs  unite  in  the  judgment  that  it  is  right  for  parents  to 
command  and  for  children  to  obey.  Class  relations  develop  in 
the  same  way.  Immigrants  tell  how,  when  children  in  their 
native  land,  they  refused  to  bow  to  the  upper  classes,  who  never 
bowed  in  return  and  that  they  despised  their  parents  for  bowing, 
but  that  later  they  came  to  bow  habitually  and  to  believe  they 
ought  to  do  so.  Over  this  nucleus  of  forceful  relations  play  the 
expansive  emotions  and  impulses,  biit  the  nucleus  often  shows 
through.  Fathers  and  mothers  object  to  their  children  becoming 
too  companionable.  They  give  as  a  reason  that  it  will  spoil  their 
discipline,  but  this  is  more  a  recognition  and  statement  of  the 
fundamental  forceful  relation  than  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  their  objection.  Employers  dislike  to  have  their  workmen  too 
familiar  with  them.  I  have  sometimes  detected  in  distinguished 
and  cultured  men  traces  of  resentment  of  naive  friendliness  on 
the  part  of  young  people  with  whom  they  were  conversing,  in  a 
college-alumni  gathering,  where  all  were  for  a  moment  on  equal 
footing. 

Each  instinctive  or  impulsive  act  in  an  instinct-  or  impulse- 
center  is  a  reaction  to  one  or  more  stimuli  or  symbols.  That  is, 
we  have  a  "subjective-objective"*^^  phenomenon.  The  method 
of  treating  the  objective  side  of  such  phenomena  depends  on 
whether  we  approach  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  science 
of  wealth  or  the  science  of  motives.  If  from  the  latter,  goods 
are  treated  as  stimuli  and  symbols  of  instincts  and  impulses  and 
as  objects  of  rational  desire.  For  instance,  under  the  impulse  of 
domination,  men  seek  bodily  strength,  wealth,  political  office; 
women  seek  beauty,  wealth,  social  position.  The  observation  and 
classification  of  symbols  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intricate  and 
fascinating  chapters  in  the  study  of  motives  and  proves  that  imi- 
tation cannot  be  understood  apart  from  its  springs  in  the  feeling 
and  cognitive  processes. 

Habitualized  impulses  are  ideaized  and  these  beliefs  overhang 

"  Parris,  Total  Utility  and  the  Economic  Judgment,  p.  74. 
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the  group  as  norms  of  conduct.'^®  The  universaHty  of  funda- 
mental beliefs  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they  are  ideaizations 
of  impulses  which  actuate  all  individuals  because  developed  out 
of  universal  instinct-processes.  The  universality  of  certain 
forms  of  social  organization  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  they 
rest  on  these  universal  beliefs.  As  an  example  of  the  fact  that 
beliefs  and  types  of  organization  are  derived  phenomena  and 
change  when  their  instinctive  and  impulsive  bases  change,  note 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  idea  of  kinship  and  in 
the  organization  based  thereon.    Westermarck  writes : 

Kinship  ....  unsupported  by  local  proximity  ....  loses  much  of  its 
social  force  ....  If,  in  modem  society,  much  less  importance  is  attached 
to  kinship  than  at  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  relatives,  except  the  nearest,  have  little  communication  with  each 
other.  And  if,  as  Aristotle  observes,  friendship  between  kinsfolk  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  relationship,  it  does  so  in  the  first  instance 
on  account  of  the  varying  intimacy  of  their  mutual  intercourse." 

That  is,  the  idea  of  kinship  and  the  outgrowing  forms  of 
social  organization,  the  latter  so  universally  similar  as  to  excite 
the  comment  of  Morgan,^*'  rest  on  the  instinctive  feelings  and 
reactions  made  possible  through  proximity  and  the  emotional 
and  impulsive  interchange  made  possible  through  communica- 
tion.   Remove  these  conditions  and  the  superstructure  falls. 

The  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  rested  upon 
the  belief  that  slavery  was  right  which  was  an  ideaization  of 
certain  habitual  emotions  and  impulses  centering  on  the  negro, 
among  which  were  the  emotion  of  contempt  for  him,  the  impulse 
to  use  him  in  the  service  of  the  acquisitive  impulse,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  hatred  toward  those  who  would  interfere.  When  the 
contrary  emotions  of  compassion  for  the  slave  and  indignation 
against  his  owner  and  the  impulse  of  resistance  against  the  slave- 
holder had  become  widespread  and  habitual  and  were  ideaized, 
the  belief  that  slavery  was  wrong  arose  and  this  belief,  opposed 
to  the  other,  precipitated  social  conflict.    The  institution  resting 

"Giddings,  "Social  Self-Control,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIV, 
No.  4. 

••Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  Vol.  II,  pp.  202-4. 
'^Ancient  Society,  pp.  296,  321. 
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upon  the  one  belief  conflicted,  at  every  point,  with  the  institu- 
tional changes  suggested  by  the  other.  The  essential  cause  of 
the  conflict  was  the  opposition  of  the  two  beliefs  from  which, 
as  sources,  institutions  were  developed,  and,  as  premises,  argu- 
ments were  deduced.    As  Lincoln  said : 

Holding  as  they  do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating, 
they  cannot  cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it  as  a  legal 
right  and  a  social  blessing  nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any 
ground  save  our  conviction  that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all 
words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and 
should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality,  its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist 
upon  its  extension.  All  they  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and  our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise 
fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right  as  they 
do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  being  right; 
but  thinking  it  wrong  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them?  If  our  sense  of 
duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively.* 

Passages  in  Lincoln's  speeches  show  that  he  recognized  the 
selective  effect  of  dispositional  emotions  in  deciding  which  of  the 
two  contradictory  beliefs  an  individual  should  hold.  Thus  he  said 
of  Douglas:  "I  suppose  the  institution  of  slavery  really  looks 
small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up  by  nature  that  a  lash  upon  his  back 
would  hurt  him  but  a  lash  upon  anybody  else's  back  does  not 
hurt  him."*2  Douglas'  crocodile  argument®*  shows  his  disposi- 
tional emotion  with  reference  to  the  negro  to  have  been  one  of 
contempt  rather  than  compassion,  while  Lincoln's  compassion 
for  the  negro  dates  from  his  visit  to  New  Orleans  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.®*  Westermarck  emphasizes  the  influence  of  emo- 
tion and  impulse  on  the  institution  of  slavery,  pointing  out  that, 

"  Nicolay  and  Hay,  "Cooper  Union  Address,"  Complete  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Edition,  Vol.  V,  pp.  326,  327. 

"Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  148. 

*"  Paraphrased  by  Lincoln,  it  was  as  follows :  "As  the  negro  is  to  the 
white  man,  so  is  the  crocodile  to  the  negro ;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully 
treat  the  crocodile  as  a  beast  or  a  reptile,  so  the  white  man  may  rightfvdly 
treat  the  negro  as  a  beast  or  a  reptile." — Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works, 
Vol.  V,  p.  205. 

"  Hapgood,  Abraham  Lincoln,  p.  25. 
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where  slavery  has  existed  only  those  who  were  contemned  or 
hated,  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  enslaved ;  objects  of  sympathetic 
emotion  and  impulse,  as  members  of  the  community,  were  not 
enslaved.®^  The  more  complete  the  absence  of  sympathetic  and 
the  more  intense  the  hostile  emotion  or  impulse  toward  the 
person  enslaved,  the  more  brutal  the  form  which  the  institution 
assumed.®* 

The  three-level  oscillation  theory  puts  our  knowledge  of 
motives  into  a  compact  form  which  enables  us  to  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  the  hypotheses  at  the  basis  of  the  special  social  sciences. 
It  suggests  a  criticism  of  the  economic  theory  of  consumption. 
Expositions  of  the  law  of  diminishing  utility  generally  make 
two  assumptions.  First,  they  assume  that  the  individual  balances 
the  satisfactions  to  be  derived  from  the  consumption  of  various 
goods  and  chooses  what  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Some 
individuals  do  balance  satisfactions — some  few,  but  the  majority 
do  not,  as  a  rule.  They  consume  the  things  suggested  to  their 
instincts  and  impulses,  either  the  things  suggested  by  their  class, 
or,  in  case  of  ambitious  individuals,  the  things  suggested  by  an 
upper  class,  avoiding  what  is  consumed  by  a  lower  class.®'' 
Second,  it  is  assumed  that  man  balances  the  satisfactions  derived 
from  successive  increments  of  the  same  good  and  diminishes  his 
consumption  accordingly.  Satisfaction  may  diminish  with  every 
increment  consumed  and  at  the  same  time,  from  other  motives, 
the  consumption  of  the  good  may  increase.  The  choice  of  a 
good  is  a  reaction  to  so  many  different  motives  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  develop  together  the  science  of  motives  and  the  science 
of  goods.*®  The  failure  to  differentiate  these  two  fields  confuses 
our  economic  concepts.     For  instance,  economically,  goods  are 

"  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  Moral  Ideas,  Vol.  I,  p.  674. 

"•  Ibid.,  pp.  704,  705.  Westermarck  concludes  that,  in  explaining  the  causes 
of  the  institution  of  slavery,  "the  influence  of  economic  conditions  ....  has 
perhaps  been  emphasized  too  much"  (p.  674).  That  is,  other  impulses  as  well 
as  the  impulse  to  use  the  negro  in  acquiring  wealth  must  be  considered,  for 
this  impulse  would  be  served  equally  well  by  enslaving  members  of  the  same 
community  as  by  enslaving  members  of  another  community. 

"Williams,  An  American  Town,  chaps,  vi-ix. 

*•  Fox  an  able  presentation  of  the  opposite  view  see  Parris,  Total  Utility 
and  the  Economic  Judgment,  especially  pp.  8,  74-100. 
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bundles  of  utilities,  but,  psychologically,  they  are  such  only  to 
those  who  discern  and  estimate  the  different  utilities.*® 

The  theory  of  motives  suggests  also  a  criticism  of  the  pro- 
ductivity theory  of  wages.  This  theory  implicitly  if  not  explicitly 
assumes  first,  that,  under  perfect  competition,  a  workman  will 
work  himself  into  that  occupation  in  which  he  is  at  his  highest 
productive  power ;  second,  that,  in  this  occupation,  he  will  receive 
as  wages  the  total  product  of  his  labor  and  that,  therefore,  his 
wages  are  a  measure  of  his  efficiency.  My  criticism  of  this 
theory  relates  to  the  concepts  of  productivity  and  efficiency. 
First,  as  to  productivity.  Let  us  suppose  that,  when  driving  over 
a  prairie  road  with  stretches  of  waving  com  on  either  side,  one 
comes  occasionally  to  unimproved  land  grown  to  prairie  grass. 
Of  such  land  one  would  say  that,  though  its  product  represented 
its  productivity  as  a  hayfield  under  pioneer  conditions,  this  figure 
fell  short  of  its  highest  productivity.  Just  so,  by  the  highest 
productivity  of  a  laborer,  we  mean  that  productivity  which 
results  from  such  investment  in  him  of  capital  in  industrial  train- 
ing and  other  conditions  of  productive  power  that  the  last  in- 
crement of  capital  just  pays  the  market  rate  of  interest.  But  the 
productivity  of  the  laborer  never  reaches  this  point  because  the 
entrepreneur  is  not  sure  that  the  laborer  in  whom  he  invests 
capital,  in  the  form  of  industrial  training,  for  instance,  will  stay 
with  him  so  that  he  will  receive  the  interest  on  his  investment.'^® 
The  result  is  that  the  capital  which  is  actually  invested  in  indus- 
trial training  is  capital  on  which  he  expects  a  speculative  rate  of 
interest  so  that  the  investment  of  increments  of  capital  in  indus- 
trial training  is  not  carried  so  far  as  the  investment  of  capital  in 

*•  In  passing  through  a  store  the  members  of  my  groups  very  often  "take 
a  fancy"  to  this  and  that  article;  then  this  instinctive  or  impulsive  fancy  may 
or  may  not  be  inhibited  by  an  estimation  of  the  utilities  of  the  article.  In  the 
same  way,  falling  in  love  often  means  taking  a  fancy  to  this  or  that  boy  or  girl, 
which  instinctive  or  impulsive  fancy  may  or  may  not  be  inhibited  by  an  esti- 
mation of  the  qualities  of  the  object  of  regard.  Thus,  the  motives  displayed  in 
the  choice  of  a  good  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  displayed  in  the  choice 
of  a  mate  so  that  the  theory  of  the  consiunption  of  wealth  seems  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  science  of  motives. 

"  117th  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor,  p.  385. 
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improving  land.  Therefore,  under  the  competitive  system,  the 
productivity  of  labor  can  never  reach  the  point  of  greatest 
productivity. 

The  second  criticism  is  of  the  concept,  efficiency.  Though 
wages  include  the  whole  product  of  labor,  yet  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily measure  efficiency  because  product  is  not  a  measure  of 
efficiency.  The  product  is  simply  what  is  produced  and  we  can- 
not determine  its  relation  to  efficiency  or  even  to  highest 
productivity  until  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  degree  to 
which  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  laborer.  How  far,  by 
investment  of  capital  in  wise  feeding  and  lodging,  has  the  laborer 
been  raised  toward  the  point  of  maximum  energy  and  power  of 
attention  ?  How  far,  by  investment  of  capital  in  industrial  train- 
ing, has  he  been  raised  toward  the  point  of  maximum  skill  ?"^ 
Even  if  an  industry  were  monopolized  so  that  workmen  could 
find  only  one  employer  for  their  skill  and  the  employer  were, 
therefore,  reasonably  sure  of  their  remaining  with  him,  still  he 
would  always  be  choosing  the  alternative  of  employing  more 
laborers  or  investing  capital  in  those  already  employed.  That  is, 
even  if  laborers  were  at  their  highest  productivity,  they  would 
not  necessarily  have  reached  their  highest  efficiency.^  ^     This 

"  Of  the  relative  importance  of  energy,  power  of  attention,  or  sagacity 
and  skill.  Professor  Marshall  says :  "What  makes  the  workers  of  one  town  or 
country  more  efficient  than  those  of  another  is  chiefly  a  superiority  in  general 
sagacity  and  energy  which  is  not  specialized  to  any  one  trade." — Principles  of 
Economics,  p.  286. 

"  Professor  Henry  L.  Moore,  starting  with  Marshall's  vague  idea  of  effi- 
ciency {Principles  of  Economics,  pp.  121,  272,  286,  630,  631),  brilliantly  works 
out  a  statistical  demonstration  of  the  differential  law  of  wages  which  involves 
the  distinction  here  made  between  efficiency  and  productivity  ("The  Efficiency 
Theory  of  Wages,"  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  XV,  p.  $71 ;  "The  Differential  Law 
of  Wages,"  Journal  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  December,  1907).  Pro- 
fessor Moore  deals  not  with  mental  elements  but  with  wage-rates.  He  starts, 
however,  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  "general  sagacity  and  energy  among 
laborers,  which  is  itself  a  balance  of  efficiency  determined  by  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  qualities,  follows  the  Gaussian  Law."  This  hypothesis  rests  on  the 
results  of  a  study  made  by  Pearson,  based  on  measurements  and  observations  of 
upward  of  1,000  Cambridge  graduates  and  over  5,000  school  children,  prov- 
ing that  the  distribution  of  mental  qualities  follows  the  Gaussian  Cur\'e  (Karl 
Pearson,  Biometrika,  Vol.  V,  p.  105).  The  point  is  that  Professor  Moore,  in 
his  correlation,  treats  productivity  and  efficiency  as  distinct  concepts,  the  former 
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concept  of  highest  efficiency  seems  to  me  to  lie  outside  the  field 
of  an  economics  which  makes  the  entrepreneur  function  central 
in  theory.  What  answer  can  economics  give  to  the  question,  At 
what  point  should  the  state  step  in  and  provide  the  laborer  with 
those  means  of  increasing  his  energy,  power  of  attention,  and 
skill  which  are  denied  him  by  economic  limitations?  Or  to  the 
question,  On  what  principle  may  a  wise  balance  be  maintained 
between  training  in  economic  efficiency  and  training  in  citizenship 
and  culture  ?  For  an  answer  to  such  problems  must  we  not  look 
to  a  theory  of  social  motives? 


Alvan  a.  Tenny,  Columbia  University 
As  those  of  you  who  have  read  Professor  Williams'  book  An  Ameri- 
can Town  already  known,  he  made  in  that  work  no  mean  contribution  to 
sociology  by  intensive  field-work.  The  psychological  analyses  in  that  mono- 
graph were  very  favorably  received  by  reviewers.  Moreover,  in  that  work 
the  facts  behind  the  analyses  were  given  in  full.  A  careful  statistical  basis 
made  the  theories  more  than  mere  hypotheses.  Theory  thus  rested  upon 
such  a  substantial  basis  of  fact  in  the  monograph  that  it  was  natural  to 
expect  an  equally  convincing  piece  of  work  in  the  present  paper.  As  it 
stands  now,  however,  the  theory  of  social  motive  outlined  by  Professor 
Williams  this  afternoon  must  be  regarded  as  containing  suggestive  hypothe- 
ses and  ideas  rather  than  established  fact. 

Attempts  to  verify  hypotheses  by  the  method  which  Professor  Williams 
uses,  moreover,  are  subject  to  the  possibility  of  serious  error.  For  the 
method  of  studying  motive  by  observation  of  conduct  has  difficulties  quite 
as  hard  to  overcome  as  has  the  legal  method  of  taking  testimony  or  the 
laboratory  method  of  discovering  physiological  reactions  that  various  stimuli 
produce.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  attribute  a  given  action  to  a  wrong 
motive.  For  example :  when  a  child  I  was  doubtless  thought  instinctively 
cruel  because  I  pulled  off  the  wings  of  flies.  In  reality  I  hated  to  see  the 
maid  kill  them  and  so  caught  as  many  as  I  could,  took  them  out  of  the 
house  and  pulled  their  wings  off  in  order  that  they  might  not  fly  back  and 
be  killed  by  the  maid.     Not  knowing  that  pulling  off  their  wings  meant  a 

resting  on  statistics  of  wages,  the  latter  on  statistics  of  mental  and  moral 
qualities.  He  makes  use  of  Pearson's  study  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
of  children  and  students,  there  being  no  such  study  of  the  distribution  of 
efficiency-qualities  among  the  laborers  in  any  industry.  But  Professor  Pearson's 
investigation  proves  that  such  a  study  could  be  made  and  that  these  studies 
must  be  kept  distinct  from  studies  of  wages,  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  more 
important  conclusion  than  that  "the  laborer  gets  what  he  gets." 
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miserable  death,  could  I  have  acted  in  a  manner  more  truly  altruistic  in 
motive  or  better  calculated  to  accomplish  my  good  purposes?  When  I 
realized  that  the  flies  became  helpless  I  ceased  to  pull  their  wings  oflf  and 
liberated  them  without  mutilation.  The  original  mutilation  itself  was  in 
reality  sympathetic  and  on  the  basis  of  my  knowledge  at  that  time,  rational; 
it  appeared  cruel  and  instincive. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  Professor  Williams  has  not  indicated 
more  specifically  in  this  paper  the  methods  he  has  employed  to  avoid  mis- 
interpretation of  motive. 

That  Professor  Williams  is  right  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  dis- 
covering the  exact  part  played  by  feeling  in  social  activity,  no  one  will  deny. 
His  interesting  suggestion  moreover  that  there  are  three  fundamental  moods 
— the  forceful,  the  expansive,  and  the  agitative — that  there  is  regularity  in 
the  occurrence  of  these  moods  and  that  this  regularity  or  oscillation,  as  he 
terms  it,  is  correlated  with  oscillation  in  the  environment  is  an  hypothesis 
that  certainly  cannot  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  careful  testing. 

This  hypothesis,  however,  together  with  the  theory  that  these  three 
moods  modify  cognition  and  therefore  vitally  affect  the  impulsive  or  the 
rational  character  of  social  action  can  be  tested,  it  seems  to  me,  by  the 
purely  observational  method.  If  the  environment  really  does  modify  moods 
with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  if  it  does  affect  the  impulsive  or 
rational  character  of  social  action  with  regularity  then  tabulation  of  the 
reactions  to  the  regularly  recurring  stimuli  of  the  environment  and  the 
application  of  the  usual  statistical  methods  will  bring  out  correlation.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  irregularities  in  mood  pro- 
duced by  such  complex  stimuli  as  even  relatively  simple  weather  conditions 
is  not  inconsiderable.  When  one  reflects  that  effects  of  occupations,  length 
of  the  working-day,  type  of  amusements,  and  a  hundred  other  social 
stimuli  all  complicate  the  question  the  difficulty  of  Professor  Williams' 
task  may  to  some  extent  be  realized.  It  is  evidently  wise  to  begin  the 
verification  of  his  hypotheses  by  study  of  relatively  simple  social  conditions 
and  not  as  yet  to  employ  them  in  the  explanation  of  complex  social 
relations. 

Whether  at  the  present  time  it  is  advisable  for  the  sociologist  to  do 
more  than  apply  the  purely  observational  method  to  social  facts,  whether 
he  should  now  undertake  to  separate  the  exact  roles  of  instinct  and  feeling 
in  both  individual  and  social  action — as  Professor  Williams  seems  to  have 
attempted,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  questionable.  The  genetic  psychologists  have 
recently  undertaken  the  task  of  studying  instincts  by  the  experimental 
method  and  we  may  expect,  very  soon,  from  such  men  as  Thorndike, 
Yerkes,  Hobhouse,  and  their  school,  a  much  more  careful  analysis  of  in- 
stinct than  has  yet  been  made.  Until  the  analysis  is  made,  however,  this 
sociologist  might  perhaps  profit  by  the  proverbial  advice  given  to  the  shoe- 
maker. 
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It  is  quite  possible,  hovrever,  that  when  Professor  Williams  turns  from 
his  theory  of  personality,  which  he  regards  merely  as  introductory,  and 
when  he  presents  the  theory  of  social  forces  which  he  has  promised,  the 
importance  of  that  portion  of  his  paper  which  deals  with  the  relation  of 
the  emotions  to  instinct  will  appear  more  definitely.  In  conclusion  I  may 
add  that  if  Professor  Williams  had  defined  his  terms  clearly  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  avoided  whatever  misinterpretation  of  his  theory  he  may  detect 
in  my  criticism. 


Henky  Raymond  Mussey,  Columbia  University 
I  shall  speak  only  of  Professor  Williams'  two  criticisms  of  the  econo- 
mists. He  objects  to  the  marginal-utility  theorist's  alleged  assumption  that 
men  act  from  a  nice  balancing  of  utilities  in  consumption,  rather  than 
from  impulse,  imitation,  anything  except  rational  calculation.  I  should  be 
willing  to  accept  this  criticism  as  a  protest  against  a  highly  deductive 
method  of  economic  study,  based  on  an  incomplete  psychology.  No  econo- 
mist in  his  senses  imagines  that  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  for  example, 
represent  truly  rational  choice  on  the  part  of  its  devotees.  But  from  the 
days  of  Ricardo  down,  economists  have  found  a  convenient  starting-point 
in  the  assumption  contrary  to  fact  of  a  man  engaged  simply  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  utilities,  and  then  have  gone  serenely  ahead  forgetting  the  correc- 
tions required  by  their  original  incomplete  assumption,  though  they  have 
usually  been  ready  enough  to  admit  them  when  reminded  of  it.  This 
besetting  sin  of  the  economist  theorist  justifies  Professor  Williams'  protest. 
The  second  criticism  is  directed  against  the  productivity  theorists  for  a 
shifting  and  unscientific  use  of  the  term  "efficiency."  I  should  not  care  to 
be  set  to  defend  the  productivity  theory,  but  I  confess  I  cannot  see  wherein 
Professor  Williams'  theory  of  motives  impeaches  the  current  use  of  this 
word.  So  far  as  mere  terminology  goes,  "efficiency  of  labor"  appears  to 
me  to  have  in  the  mouths  of  the  productivity  theorists  a  definite,  if  imfor- 
tunate,  meaning,  namely,  the  power  of  labor  to  produce  wealth  under  any 
given  set  of  conditions.  Change  either  the  quality  of  labor  or  the  external 
conditions,  and  you  change  the  efficiency  of  labor.  More  skilful  labor, 
better  land,  improved  machinery,  all  alike  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor  in 
this  sense.  It  would  be  desirable  in  my  opinion,  to  limit  the  term  "efficiency" 
to  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  laborer,  whether  natural  or  acquired 
and  to  use  some  other  term,  such  as  "productivity,"  to  cover  the  whole 
complex  of  circumstances,  both  internal  and  external,  which  determine  his 
output.  Thus  we  should  say  that  the  productivity  of  a  day's  labor  is  greater 
on  a  prairie  farm  than  on  a  New  England  hill  farm,  because  it  is  expended 
on  better  land,  though  the  efficiency  of  labor  be  the  same.  We  should  say 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  intelligent  and  trained  worker  is  greater  than  that 
of   the   stupid   and   untrained,   irrespective  of   the   conditions   under   which 
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they  work.  "Efficiency"  has  doubtlesss  been  used  to  cover  both  these  mean- 
ings, but  the  confusion  is  not  peculiar  to  adherents  of  the  productivity 
theory,  and  it  will  certainly  not  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  distinguished 
protagonist  of  that  theory. 

Professor  Williams  maintains  that  under  our  system  of  privately  owned 
capital,  the  laborer  almost  never  reaches  his  highest  efficiency — using  that 
term  apparently  in  the  internal  sense  above  suggested — because  the  capitalist 
cannot  be  sure  of  realizing  on  an  investment  of  capital  put  into  educating  a 
free  labor  as  he  can  on  that  spent  on  a  slave  or  a  machine.  In  other 
words,  an  insufficient  proportion  of  the  social  income  is  invested  in  the 
training  of  ordinary  workers  to  raise  them  to  their  highest  potential 
eflSciency.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  To  bring  in  an  endless  stream  of  for- 
eign cheap  laborers,  and  to  invest  surplus  income,  not  in  their  education,  but 
in  machinery  and  natural  resources,  would  appear  to  be  the  most  rapid  way 
of  increasing  the  income  of  the  capitalist,  whatever  be  its  eflFect  on  social 
income  and  well-being.  The  practical  conclusion,  laying  aside  all  questions 
of  more  fundamental  changes  in  distribution,  is  that  a  democratic  society 
must  in  self-defense  take  more  and  more  of  the  social  income  in  taxes  for 
the  support  of  free  public  education,  and  that  it  must  set  such  minimum 
educational  standards  and  must  develop  such  a  system  of  public-school 
training  as  will  give  to  each  child  a  reasonable  chance  of  attaining  his 
maximum  possible  efficiency,  both  economic  and  civic. 
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Recent  discoveries  indicate  the  existence  of  man,  at  least  of 
some  animal  given  to  chipping  stones,  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  upon  this  earth.  This  almost  infinite  extension  of  the 
course  of  human  events  into  the  so-called  prehistoric  ages  makes 
the  recorded  past  so  insignificant  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  that  it 
must  not  be  wondered  at  if  now  and  again  a  historian  slips  his 
leash  and  wanders  out  into  the  open  fields  of  anthropological 
sociology,  where  time  and  space  are  at  his  free  disposal,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  from  anthropoidal  apes  to  the  latest 
prodigy  in  one  of  our  colleges  find  a  den  or  a  home.  Such  ex- 
cursions are  not  without  a  certain  danger  for  the  mere  student 
of  history,  but  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  not  entirely  dead,  even 
among  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  ascetic  disciplines  of 
that  monkish  subject. 

It  is  frankly  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  I  make  bold 
tonight  to  take  up  before  you  what  I  suppose  is  the  largest  sub- 
ject in  human  history — magic.  It  was  the  science  and  religion 
combined,  much  of  the  art,  and  most  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of 
our  race  for  those  vast  stretches  of  centuries  that  we  so  lightly 
term  the  prehistoric.  It  is  still  the  most  important  basis  of  action 
and  of  belief  for  millions  of  human  beings,  and  has,  as  I  hope  to 
show,  penetrated  European  history  in  such  vital  ways  as  to 
modify  the  structure  of  both  church  and  state,  dominate  a  large 
part  of  the  philosophy,  and  affect  the  progress  of  science.  Clothed 
in  other  forms  it  has  enshrined  itself  in  the  most  sacred  associa- 
tion of  many  a  person  here  present. 

It  is  incredible  that  so  vital  a  subject  should  have  so  long 
escaped  satisfactory  treatment.  But  the  incredible  is  true.  For 
there  is  not  an  exhaustive  description  or  analysis  of  magic — 
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simply  as  magic — in  existence.  It  fills  many  treatises  on  other 
things;  its  dark  seams  run  across  the  pages  of  practically  every 
work  on  comparative  religion ;  investigations  on  early  law  touch 
on  its  domain ;  primitive  institutions  are  seen  to  have  in  it  many 
of  their  roots;  and  it  is  from  these  outside  angles  that  we  get 
our  impressions  of  its  mysterious  role.  But  apart  from  a  single 
essay,  which  claims  to  be  only  a  sketch,  and  to  which  we  refer 
below,  there  is  no  satisfactory  treatment  of  magic  as  magic  and 
not  as  an  adjunct  to  something  else.  There  are  no  encyclopedias 
of  magic  science.  It  is  as  if  it  had  effectively  protected  itself 
from  the  modern  investigator  by  the  power  of  its  own  taboos. 
I  believe  that  in  Paris,  where  such  taboos  are  most  likely  first 
to  meet  their  revolutionary  tribunal,  such  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment has  been  projected ;  but  until  it  appears  we  are  without  any 
satisfactory  analysis,  and  therefore  all  the  more  without  any 
satisfactory  synthesis  which  will  explain  the  phenomena  and  the 
role  of  magic.  Meanwhile,  however,  we  are  supplied  with  some 
provisional  treatments,  which  we  may  regard  as  working  hy- 
potheses, and  it  is  to  these,  not  as  final  results,  but  as  possible 
interpretations,  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  tonight. 

Let  us  take  first  that  great  compilation  from  which  most 
English  readers  derive  their  ideas  of  comparative  religion.  The 
Golden  Bough  by  J.  G.  Frazer.  According  to  Frazer,*  magic  is 
the  opposite  of  religion.  It  is  a  rude  and  mistaken  science,  in 
which  man  began  his  struggle  with  the  mysterious  forces  of  the 
world.  By  spell  and  by  charm  he  met  those  dangerous  powers 
whose  presence  he  saw  revealed  in  the  multifold  crises  of  his 
life:  in  sickness  and  death,  in  the  chances  of  the  hunt  or  the 
perils  of  war,  in  birth,  in  sexual  relations,  in  the  terror  of  spilt 
blood,  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  in  the  march  of  the  storm,  in 
all  the  terrible  and  the  wonderful  in  his  miracle-wrought  uni- 
verse. Such  as  he  was,  Frazer  thinks,  this  brute  man  of  the 
eoliths,  whether  of  the  prehistoric  past  or  of  Australia  today, 
turned  his  dawning  consciousness  upon  the  problem  of  a  direct 
struggle  with  the  elements.    No  god  was  invoked  in  that  chatter- 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Golden  Bough,  accepting  the  distinction  drawn 
by  F,  B.  Jevons  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. 
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ing  tongue  which  conjured  up  the  storm  in  the  dry  season  or 
health  in  sickness.  It  was  man  against  nature,  says  Frazer,  and 
religion  has  no  part  in  such  a  duel.  In  the  tragedy  of  his  failure, 
religion  was  bom.  He  turned  from  his  futile  arts  to  supplicate 
the  powers  he  could  not  master.  Religion,  according  to  Frazer, 
comes  in  a  second  stage  of  human  evolution.  In  eloquent  words 
he  sums  up  his  view  of  such  a  process. 

We  may  illustrate  the  course  which  thought  has  hitherto  run  by  liken- 
ing it   to  a  web   woven   of   three  different   threads — the  black   thread   of 

magic,  the  red  thread  of  religfion,  and  the  white  thread  of  science 

Could  we  then  survey  the  web  of  thought  from  the  beginning,  we  should 
probably  perceive  it  to  be  at  first  a  chequer  of  black  and  white,  a  patch- 
work of  true  and  false  notions,  hardly  tinged  as  yet  by  the  red  thread  of 
religion.  But  carry  your  eye  farther  along  the  fabric  and  you  will  remark 
that,  while  the  black-and-white  chequer  still  runs  through  it,  there  rests 
on  the  middle  portion  of  the  web,  where  religion  has  entered  most  deeply 
into  its  texture,  a  dark  crimson  stain,  which  shades  off  insensibly  into  a 
lighter  tint  as  the  white  thread  of  science  is  woven  more  and  more  into 
the  tissue.^ 

Frazer  thus  claims  that  there  is  a  "fundamental  distinction 
and  even  opposition  of  principle  between  magic  and  religion."^ 
The  one  is  a  primitive  "science,"  by  which  the  powers  of  nature 
are  compelled  to  work  at  the  behest  of  man;  the  other  is  the 
attempt  to  placate  and  win  over  powers  that  may  listen — or  may 
not.  It  is  defined  as  the  "propitiation  or  conciliation  of  powers 
superior  to  man  which  are  believed  to  direct  and  control  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  human  life."* 

Unfortunately  when  we  test  this  scheme  and  the  definitions 
which  it  involves,  the  data  do  not  support  the  hypothesis,  or  at 
least  lead  us  into  serious  difficulties  in  their  adjustment.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  there  is  or  ever  was  a  tribe  of  savages 
absolutely  given  up  to  the  black  arts,  and  never  quailing  before 
the  unpropitious  into  acts  or  at  least  emotions  of  "religion." 
Indeed  the  first  motive  for  magic  acts  seems  to  have  been  a  psy- 

^The  Golden  Bough.  Ill,  461. 

*  Ibid.,  I.,  xvi. 

*  Ibid.,  I,  63.  In  the  pages  which  follow,  Frazer  makes  the  best  of  a  bad 
case  by  treating  much  of  religious  practice  as  survivals  of  magic. 
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chological  reaction  which  is  the  parent  of  the  whole  group  of 
emotions  which  we  vaguely  class  as  religious.  There  is  little 
warrant,  as  Frazer's  critics  have  pointed  out,  for  assuming  that 
the  blank  awe  or  cringing  fear  of  that  stone-chipping  animal  who 
was  destined  to  be  a  man  was  bravely  mastered  by  any  thought- 
ful and  judicious  use  of  a  primitive  science.  The  conjurer's 
arts  did  not  come  from  any  involved  processes  of  thought,  any 
insistent  reasoning  of  cause  and  effect,  even  of  the  mistaken  lines 
which  Frazer  analyzes.  They  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the  con- 
vulsive response  to  nervous  stimuli,  and  their  efficacy  generally 
has  some  relation  to  the  fearful  or  disgusting  character  of  the 
rites.  The  basal  emotions  of  religion,  even  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  Frazer's  definition,  are  already  there.  As  for  the  invoking  of 
spirits,  turning  to  higher  powers  for  aid,  it  is  clear  that  this 
affords  no  sure  dividing-line  between  magic  and  another  thing 
called  religion;  for  magic  may  use  spirits  or  may  not,  without 
being  any  the  more  or  less  magic. 

The  attempt  to  exclude  magic  from  religion  also  leads  one 
into  strange  straits  at  the  other  end  of  our  evolution.  For  Frazer 
actually  defines  religion  so  narrowly  as  to  exclude  that  highest 
religious  thought,  that  mysticism  where  belief  has  grown  into 
confidence,  and  that  theism  which  reverently  but  calmly  faces 
omnipotence.  The  conciliation  of  higher  powers  by  sacrifice  and 
prayer  represents  only  a  part  of  religion. 

One  cannot  separate  religion  from  magic  by  a  mere  definition. 
The  further  we  examine  the  phenomena  of  religions  the  more 
we  find  them  interpenetrated  with  strains  of  magic  forces,  and 
where  our  comparatively  keen  analysis  fails  to  detect  those  elu- 
sive penetrations  of  varying  grades  of  intensity  and  power,  the 
primitive  mind  certainly  never  was  able  to  distinguish  them. 
The  Romans  had  their  college  of  augurers  as  well  as  their  sacri- 
ficing priests;^  the  augurers  by  their  arts  of  divination  made 
sure  what  sacrifice  would  be  acceptable  or  adequate,  and  then  the 
sacrificing  priests  fulfilled  their  demands.     The  joint  operation, 

*  In  fact  three  of  the  priestly  colleges  were  concerned  with  divination. 
The  XVviri  sacris  faciundis,  the  Augures,  the  Haruspices ;  while  the  magistrates 
took  part  in  those  that  concerned  the  state. 
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although  it  involved  "religious"  action  in  the  sacrifice,  was  an 
improved  form  of  that  compelling  of  "the  gods"  which  in 
primitive  culture  we  term  magic'  In  savage  life,  the  medicine 
man  would  himself  have  performed  the  ceremonies  he  judged  to 
be  necessary.  But  the  Roman  believed  with  the  Australian  bush- 
man  that  a  way  existed  by  which  the  unseen  powers  could  be 
made  to  be  propitious.  If  they  were  not  propitious  the  fault  was 
because  the  ceremonies  had  been  wrong  or  incomplete.  Some 
ceremony  existed  which  would  bring  the  desired  effect.  The 
oracles  of  Greece  disclosed  this  proper  way  to  approach  the  gods, 
the  prophets  of  Israel  marked  out  as  well  the  method  by  which 
Jahwe  could  be  placated  and  victory  be  assured  over  the  gentiles 
who  "knew  not  Jahwe."  Even  to  propitiate  a  god  by  upright 
conduct  is  but  the  socialized  counterpart  of  the  muttering  of 
charms ;  for  in  the  last  analysis  the  muttering  of  charms  lies  also 
within  the  sphere  of  conduct.  The  spell- worker  sets  about  the 
accomplishment  of  his  task  with  hardly  more  direct  purpose  than 
those  Christians  who  keep  the  commandments  or  attend  church 
on  Sunday  in  order  to  obtain  divine  favor.  Their  theology  itself 
exhorts  them  not  to  doubt  in  the  efficacy  of  such  good  works.  It 
is  claiming  little  for  religion  to  exclude  from  it  those  actions 
which  are  based  upon  the  certainty  that  its  promises  will  be 
fulfilled.  Religious  action  is  intelligible  only  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  it  will  accomplish  something.  Whether  it  will  accomp- 
lish all  that  is  desired  or  not  the  basis  for  the  action  remains 
substantially  the  same.  It  is  only  when  religion,  fertilized  by 
thought,  brings  forth  theologies  that  Frazer's  contrast  has  a 
meaning.  But  then  magic  is  to  be  contrasted  with  theology,  the 
questioner,  the  hypothesis-builder,  rather  than  with  religion,  the 
mysterious  seat  of  emotional  responses.  The  black  and  red 
threads  in  the  fabric  of  thought  are  of  the  same  wool;  the  color 
changes  in  the  growing  light  of  thought. 

Unless  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  Christianity  lies  outside 
the  realm  of  religion,  we  must  seek  for  a  wider  definition.    And 

'The  Latin  word  religio  perfectly  expresses  these  ideas.  The  naive 
afTrontery  of  the  Roman  attitude  toward  their  gods  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
very  direct  indication  of  the  pure  magic  underlying  their  cult. 
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it  must  face  two  ways — inward  to  the  springs  of  the  emotions, 
outward  to  the  means  by  which  it  shows  itself  before  the  world. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  the  state  of  feeling  awakened 
in  a  man  by  the  consciousness  in  and  around  him  of  mysterious 
powers,  and  on  the  other,  those  manifestations  in  words,  deeds, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  testify  to  his  belief  in  these 
powers,  and  serve  to  bring  him  into  relation  to  them.®  Under 
the  wide  arch  of  this  definition,  all  the  phenomena  of  religion 
find  a  place,  and  we  shall  not  have  to  cross  and  recross  a  sacred 
threshold  as  we  turn  from  sacrifice  to  purification,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  we  attempted  to  frame  our  definition  so  as  to  shut 
out  magic  from  religion. 

We  therefore  place  magic  within  the  sphere  of  religion — by 
means  of  a  definition!  But  a  definition  never  solves  our  diffi- 
culties ;  it  is  at  best  but  our  working  hypothesis ;  and  the  question 
now  is :  Does  it  work  ?  So  with  our  tables  cleared  we  return  to 
our  magic.    But  we  return  to  it,  not  as  a  thing  by  itself,  a  science 

"  This  definition  is  based  upon  two,  neither  of  which  seems  to  rae  wholly 
satisfactory :  that  of  L.  Marillier  in  his  admirable  article  on  "Religion"  in  La 
Grande  Encyclopedic,  and  that  of  C.  P.  Tiele  in  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Re- 
ligion (I,  4).  Marillier  says:  "Religion  is  the  sum  of  three  things:  (i)  the  state 
of  feeling  awakened  in  a  man  by  the  obscure  consciousness  in  and  around  him  of 
powers,  superior  and  analogous  to  himself,  with  whom  he  can  enter  into  relation ; 
(2)  the  representations  engendered  by  these  sentiments  and  which  furnish 
them  definite  objects;  and  (3)  the  ritual  acts  called  forth  by  the  combined 
action  of  these  emotions  and  beliefs."  "Tide's  definition  is  as  follows :  "By 
religion  I  mean  those  manifestations  of  the  human  mind  in  words,  deeds, 
customs,  and  institutions  which  testify  to  man's  belief  in  the  superhuman,  and 
serve  to  bring  him  into  relation  with  it"  The  difference  between  either  of 
these  and  the  composite  definition  above  is  obvious.  The  one  point  at  which 
immediate  exception  may  be  taken  in  Tide's  definition  is  its  attitude  toward 
religious  beliefs,  whether  myths  or  theologies.  These  do,  as  Marillier  insists,  play 
a  great  and  essential  role  in  religion  and  should  receive  clear  recognition.  But 
"the  consciousness  of  mysterious  powers"  however  acutely  it  may  be  developed, 
is  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  religious  stimulus  than  as  religion  itself.  The  con- 
templation of  the  beatitudes  of  heaven  or  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  lifts  or 
stirs  the  emotions  like  those  desert  silences  that  find  a  lyric  voice  in  St.  Jerome 
or  the  sound  of  music  or  any  other  powerful  impulse.  Nor  are  the  powers 
"analogous  to  himself"  as  Marillier  states,  until  animism  is  reached,  when  the 
growing  consciousness  of  individuality  throws  its  changing  reflex  upon  the  screen 
of  environing  reality. 
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of  compelling  the  powers  of  nature,  but  as  a  part  of  that  complex 
process  we  call  "religion." 

What  is  magic?  Most  of  us  have  no  very  keen  appreciation 
of  the  occult  arts  of  our  ancestors ;  and  even  where  we  can  recall 
the  figures  of  those  simple  beings  who  still  feel  the  terror  of  the 
evil  eye,  our  impressions  are  dim  and  confused.  Such  confused 
impressions,  in  fact,  correspond  with  the  phenomena;  for  that 
black  web  of  Frazer's  rhetoric  was  woven  by  no  logically  con- 
structed mechanism,  ruled  by  intelligence  and  controlled  by  will ; 
it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  stray  strands  knotted  by  convulsive 
movements — stray  strands  that  oftenest  break  in  the  dawp  of 
reason  and  are  lost,  but  here  and  there  pass  on  into  our  moral 
restraints  and  political  institutions,  sexual  or  religious  or  social 
taboos.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Frazer's  classification  of  these 
phenomena.  He  has  summed  it  up  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Kingship  as  follows : 

The  principles  of  thought  upon  which  magic  is  based  appear  to  resolve 
themselves  into  two:  first  that  like  produces  like,  or  that  an  effect  resembles 
its  cause;  and,  second,  that  things  which  have  once  been  in  contact  continue 
to  act  on  each  other  even  after  the  contact  has  been  severed.  The  former 
principle  may  be  called  the  Law  of  Similarity,  the  latter  the  Law  of 
Contact  or  Contagion.  From  the  first  of  these  principles — namely,  the 
Law  of  Similarity — ^the  magician  infers  that  he  can  produce  any  effect  he 
desires  merely  by  imitating  it:  from  the  second — namely,  the  Law  of 
Contact  or  Contagion — he  concludes  that  whatever  he  does  to  a  material 
object  will  affect  equally  the  person  with  whom  the  object  was  once  in 
contact,  whether  it  formed  part  of  his  body  or  not.  Charms  based  on  the 
Law  of  Similarity  may  be  called  Homeopathic  or  Imitative  Magic,  Charms 
based  on  the  Law  of  Contact  or  Contagion  may  be  called  Contagious 
Magic.'' 

A  common  example  of  homeopathic  magic  is  the  burning  or 
spearing  of  the  effigy  or  likeness  of  an  enemy;  a  simpler  one 
would  be  the  use  of  yellow  turnips  to  cure  jaundice.  The  pages 
of  anthropological  reports  are  crowded  with  this  sort  of  mis- 
application of  analogy.  Contagious  magic  is  more  subtle.  The 
lover  who  fastens  a  lock  of  his  hair  to  the  object  of  his  affections, 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  37. 
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or  the  prophet  whose  miraculous  power  was  transferred  in  his 
mantle  were  both  dealing  in  contagious  magic.  Further  examples 
would  be  out  of  place  here. 

This  simple  scheme  of  Frazer  serves  fairly  well  as  a  pro- 
visional basis  of  classification  of  the  phenomena  of  magic.  A 
vast  mass  of  magic  processes  is  covered  by  it,  and  the  rest  can  be 
adjusted  to  it.  But  it  is  obviously  not  an  explanation  of  magic 
at  all,  but  merely  a  description  of  how  magic  works.  It  is  almost 
as  far  from  being  an  explanation  of  magic  as  a  history  of  lit- 
urgies would  be  from  a  description  of  Christianity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  these  lines  of  action,  the  one  Frazer  has  most  in 
mind  when  he  defines  magic  as  a  science — that  homeopathic 
doctrine  that  like  cures  like — leads  nowhere,  while  the  other — 
the  idea  of  contagion — opens  up  the  whole  field  for  further 
analysis.  Contagion  implies  that  there  is  something  to  be  trans- 
mitted. In  that  something,  (which  Frazer  still  ignores),  we  may 
find,  as  Sidney  Hartland  puts  it,  the  idee  mere  not  only  of  magic 
but  of  religion  as  well.* 

The  study  of  this  contagion  has  been  most  thoroughly  taken 
up  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  sexual  taboos.  One 
of  the  first  general  surveys  of  such  phenomena  was  Ernest 
Crawley's  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
for  1895  on  "Sexual  Relations."  Later  Crawley  elaborated  his 
theories  in  a  curious  and  somewhat  uncritical  medley,  which 
nevertheless  still  remains  the  best  single  guide  to  the  sources  for 
the  phenomena  of  contagion.  The  Mystic  Rose.  Other  studies, 
including  Floss's  Das  Weih  in  der  Natur  und  Volkerkunde  sup- 
plied numerous  instances  of  the  danger  with  which  primitive  man 
invested  women,  particularly  in  the  crises  of  life.  In  1896  a  sug- 
gestive contribution  was  made  by  E.  Durkheim  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Annee  sociologique,  where  he  carried  back  the  idea  of 
contagion  underlying  sexual  taboos  to  a  principle  of  primitive 
repulsion  such  as  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  men  toward  spilt  blood. 
A  preoccupation  about  totems  prevented  him  seeing  where  he 
had  got.     (There  was  a  time  when  one  could  not  see  the  woods 

•Cf.  Folklore,  1904,  p.  359. 
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for  the  totem  poles.)  That  primitive  repulsion  at  the  sight  of 
blood,  or  of  a  corpse,  is  a  thing  so  primitive  that  we  share  it 
with  certain  of  the  lower  animals.  Such  things,  somehow,  cause 
a  recoil  which  is  as  near  instinct  as  we  can  come.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  savage  should  feel  this  most  intensely,  with  his 
perceptions  sharpened  and  his  reasoning  still  undeveloped.  So 
he  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  countless  such  dangers.  Cer- 
tain things  are  electric  with  mysterious  power.  They  cause  fear, 
awe,  or  wonder.  There  is  both  danger  and  blessing  in  the  blood 
that  is  the  symbol  of  life  as  well  as  the  sign  of  death.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  "sacred"  things;  they  may  curse  or  bless.  They 
merely  discharge  some  power,  some  radiation  in  the  psychic 
universe,  and  the  man  who  comes  in  contact,  whose  nerves  receive 
its  shock,  is  its  victim  or  beneficiary.  Such  motor  forces  are  the 
basis  of  "contagious  magic."  The  horrible  and  the  wonderful, 
whatever  shocks  the  primitive  nerves,  will  set  such  forces  going. 
How  many  of  us  inquire  what  is  meant  by  "impurity"  in  a 
corpse?  Or  what  is  "virtue"  in  a  saint?  What  emanations  from 
a  rock-crystal  makes  it  efficacious  in  the  hands  of  an  Arunta 
medicine  man?  Most  of  all,  in  what  does  the  "divinity"  of 
Frazer's  divine  man  consist?  It  is  remarkable  that  although 
most  of  the  phenomena  cited  in  The  Golden  Bough  are  saturated 
with  this  uncanny  essence,  this  mysterious,  dangerous  something 
which  marks  them  off  from  the  plain  things  of  life,  the  author 
never  felt  its  spell.  For  twenty  years  he  has  turned  aside  and 
left  these  questions  unanswered,  concentrating  his  attention  upon 
the  homeopathic  processes  by  which  the  forces  are  handled.  It 
is  to  be  admitted  that  a  study  of  the  processes  is  worth  while. 
For  those  occult  forces  have  infinite  possibilities  for  weal  as  well 
as  for  woe;  like  electricity  they  can  not  only  be  insulated,  but 
be  set  to  work  for  one's  advantage.  Already  we  see  ahead  of  us 
the  demand  for  medicine  men — and  theological  seminaries — to 
direct  its  course. 

It  now  transpires  that  savages  the  world  over  have  gone 
farther  in  their  analysis  of  their  own  actions  than  the  Cambridge 
anthropologist.  For  even  in  about  as  primitive  a  state  of  culture 
as  has  yet  been  found,  there  is  not  only  distinct  recognition  of 
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this  mysterious  power  behind  contagion,  but  the  savages  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  name.  It  is  orenda  among  the  Hurons. 
Spirits,  men,  and  beasts  may  have  or  be  orenda — for  it  is  both 
adjective  and  noun.  The  successful  hunter  owes  to  it  his  game ; 
the  storms  have  it ;  it  is  in  the  voice  of  the  enchanter,  incantations 
are  filled  with  it;  it  is  the  power  of  the  medicine  man.  Its  very 
vagueness  aids  in  its  definition,  for  it  is  not  spirit,  it  is  merely 
power — mysterious,  wonderful,  uncanny  potency.  The  Algon- 
quin manitou  is  the  same  thing;  and  both  the  idea  and  the  name 
are  found  generally  among  our  Indians.  The  work  of  Miss 
Fletcher,  Messrs.  McGee,  Hewitt,  and  Jones,  as  well  as  that  of 
Powell,  Brinton,  and  others  has  at  last  brought  this  home  to 
us.  The  Aruntas  of  Australia  call  it  arungquiltha,  the  Malgaches 
of  Madagascar  call  it  hasina^  the  Maoris  atua,  the  Melanesians 
mana,  and,  I  venture  to  add,  the  Latins,  that  one  people  of 
antiquity  whose  state  religion  remained  even  in  the  time  of  its 
highest  culture  a  clear  perpetuation  of  magic,  called  it  sacer,  or 
the  sacred — the  thing  with  power  to  bless  or  curse,  the  nameless, 
formless  force  which  even  in  historic  times  took  to  itself  form 
and  shape  as  god  or  goddess.  Bona  Dea  or  Optimus  Maximus. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  in  detail  the  succession  of 
modem  investigators  which  has  brought  this  principle  of  religious 
evolution  to  our  attention.  Although  early  dictionaries,  espec- 
ially of  Indian  languages,  contained  some  hint  of  the  idea,  and 
investigators  here  or  there  brought  in  scattered  evidences  from 
time  to  time,  it  was  not  until  about  1895,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  mass  of  evidence  became  general,  and,  mainly  through  our 
own  American  workers,  drew  attention  to  the  implications.  Yet 
the  significance  was  not  really  seen  until  about  1900,  when  Mr. 
Marett  brought  out  in  Folk  Lore  his  theory  of  a  "preanimistic 
religion,"  to  be  followed  the  next  year  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland.® 
The  first  clear  statement,  however,  of  the  role  of  orenda,  or 
mana,  in  magic  was  the  article  "Esquisse  d'une  theorie  generale 
de  la  magie,"  by  Messrs.  Hubert  and  Mauss  in  the  Annie  soci- 
ologie  for  1902-3.    This  masterful  essay  remains  today  the  best 

•Folklore,  XII,  20. 
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analysis  of  magic  we  have.  Meanwhile  over  here  an  article  by 
Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the 
Monist  presented  the  theory  in  concise  and  clear  terms,  while  in 
Germany  Professor  D.  N.  Soderblom,  K.  T.  Preuss  and  others 
worked  on  the  problem  of  this  Lebenselektrizitdt. 

We  have  no  time  here  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  whether 
this  mana  is  behind  all  magic  practices,  or  merely  underlies  those 
of  contagion.  This  seems  to  me  the  most  important  point  of 
attack  for  analytic  criticism.  But  whether  there  are  homeopathic 
processes  in  which  mana  is  not  in  evidence  or  not,  one  thing  is 
sure,  this  is  the  path  which  leads  us  onward  in  the  evolution  of 
religion.  For  mana  does  not  die  out  when  animism  appears,  nor 
when  animism  grows  into  anthropomorphism,  nor  even  when 
polytheism  passes  away  before  monotheism.  Its  maleficent  ele- 
ments grows  less  and  less  apparent,  and  its  beneficence  more, 
until,  as  divine  grace,  it  nourishes  the  faith  and  strengthens  the 
moral  purpose  of  the  Christian  world.  In  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  it  still  works  by  the  old  laws  of  sympathetic  magic.  In 
the  realm  of  faith  it  has  at  last  left  the  material  media  of  its  long 
prehistoric  phase. 

It  is  now  evident  why  we  must  readjust  our  definitions  of 
religion.  Evolution  from  simple  beginnings  holds  in  this  realm 
as  elsewhere.  Religion  was  no  special  creation  midway  along 
the  centuries  of  human  groping;  it  was  but  the  intenser  action 
of  that  mystic  power  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  magic.  The  action 
changes  with  changing  society.  At  first  the  brute  recoil  from 
things  of  terror,  the  sense  of  wonder  at  their  awful  power,  the 
thrill  that  came  to  the  confused  senses  from  any  imagined  cause, 
this  psychic  reaction  adjusts  itself,  reaches  out  to  further  and 
undreamed  of  possibilities  as  the  reflex  of  the  widening  experi- 
ence of  man,  until  at  last  it  compasses  the  whole  range  of 
religious  emotion.  Made  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  by  those 
first  specialists  in  psychology,  the  medicine  men,  and  surround- 
ing society  with  taboos  which  are  the  basis  of  most  early  juris- 
prudence, the  results  of  our  ancestors'  fears  and  awe-struck 
wonderings,  are  to  be  seen  on  every  side  in  our  institutions  and 
civilization  today. 
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In  closing  let  me  revert  to  the  one  example  to  which  I  have 
devoted  myself  especially,  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  church. 
Tertullian's  explanation  of  baptism  would  have  been  understood 
by  an  Australian  bushman :  "Water,  when  God  wills,  attains  the 
sacramental  power  of  sanctification."  That  is,  water  can  acquire 
mana  and  is  capable  of  conveying  it  to  the  one  who  is  touched 
by  it.  Its  holiness  is  contagious.  The  old  Greek  phrase  used  by 
Ignatius  concerning  the  Eucharist,  "the  medicine  of  immortality," 
would  have  been  partly  understood  at  least  by  the  Huron  or 
Malay.  Without  some  such  medicine  there  would  have  been  no 
medicine  men.  Obviously  one  needs  the  historical  point  of  view 
and  the  scientific  outlook  to  see  these  things.  Therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  early  Christians,  those  most  unhistor- 
ical  and  unscientific  people,  were  long  unable  to  define  their  own 
sacraments  adequately.  Augustine  gets  nearest  a  definition  when 
he  calls  them  the  "outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  in- 
visible grace"  but  the  world  had  to  wait  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  of  Christianity  before  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  added  the  clause 
which  really  described  the  operation  "and  are  capable  of  convey- 
ing the  grace  of  which  they  are  the  sign,"  In  short,  Augustine 
points  out  the  importance  of  the  mana  and  Hugh  the  law  of 
homeopathy  by  which  it  works.  So  the  electric  forces  still  fol- 
low their  earliest  laws.  Sacramental  Christianity  still  invests 
the  material  world  with  mysterious  forces.  But  while  the  con- 
ception of  sacramental  grace  in  the  mind  of  Augustine  or  the 
analysis  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  of  a  kind  with  those  of  medicine 
men  the  world  over,  it  is  no  longer  repellent  but  august ;  for  the 
mana  becomes  nothing  less  than  divinity  itself;  the  barriers  of 
this  material  world,  which,  according  to  Christian  faith,  shut  in 
the  free  life  of  the  soul,  become  by  a  beneficent  paradox  the 
very  avenues  by  which  it  reaches  the  divine. 

One  can  see  dimly  now  how  much  of  the  history  of  mankind 
in  general  and  of  Europe  in  particular,  of  social  taboos  and  state 
jurisprudence,  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  of  power  of  priests 
and  kings,  rests  directly  for  an  explanation  upon  magic.  The 
sacred  and  the  holy  are  merely  our  equivalents  for  mana  and 
arungqtiiltha.   Moreover  if  our  surmises  are  correct,  we  have  at 
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last  a  consistent  theory  for  the  main  line  of  religious  evolution ; 
and  we  reach  the  strange  conclusion  that  the  sacraments,  as  insti- 
tutions which  still  definitely  embody  the  earliest  impulses  toward 
religion,  are  older  than  God  himself — older,  at  least  in  that 
comparatively  modern  thing  in  this  old  universe,  that  reflex  of 
actuality  which  we  call  the  human  consciousness. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SUPERSTITION  ON  THE 
EVOLUTION  OF  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 
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The  student  of  primitive  religion  must  needs  be  a  sociologist. 
Modern  research  into  the  culture  of  the  lower  races  has  shown 
us  how  close  is  the  connection  between  the  faith  of  the  savage 
and  his  general  social  environment.  It  is  an  idle  task  to  investi- 
gate the  beginnings  of  law  and  morality,  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, without  due  reference  to  the  beliefs,  call  them  superstitions, 
if  you  will,  of  primitive  man.  Little  has  been  done,  on  the 
other  hand,  toward  setting  forth  those  no  less  intimate  relations 
between  early  economics  and  early  religion. 

Let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  very  extensive  group 
of  superstitions  included  under  the  term  "taboo."  A  taboo  is 
a  prohibition  or  interdiction,  to  which  a  supernatural  sanction  is 
attached.  The  word  comes  to  us  from  the  South  Seas  where  the 
taboo  system  appears  to  have  reached  its  most  elaborate  and 
grotesque  development.  Contemporary  researches,  however,  are 
steadily  disclosing  the  existence  of  very  similar  conceptions  in 
many  other  regions  of  the  savage  world.  And  while  the  range 
of  taboo  is  relatively  restricted  in  the  higher  levels  of  culture, 
numerous  "survivals"  there  attest  its  former  sway  and  im- 
portance. Indeed  an  eminent  French  savant  has  recently  defined 
religion  itself  as  essentially  a  collection  of  taboos — as  a  set  of 
divine  ordinances  without  any  very  obvious  meaning,  which, 
from  the  beginning  have  fettered  man  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
faculties.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  follow  M.  Reinach  to  quite 
this  extreme  in  order  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  taboo  ideas 
and  taboo  regulations  on  human  conduct. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  inquire  what  in  legal  language  is  the  "sanction"  of  these 
taboos.  What  is  their  compelling  power?  How  do  they  oper- 
ate?    In  somewhat  advanced  stages  of  culture  the  penalty  for 
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the  breaking  of  a  taboo  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  vengeance 
of  an  outraged  spirit  or  deity,  who  visits  with  sickness,  disease, 
or  death  the  guiUy  individual.  Here  the  idea  is  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  the  animistic  sort.  But  at  an  earlier  period  the  notion  has  a 
magical  content;  the  tabooed  individual  or  object  is  possessed 
of  a  certain  mystic  awfulness  or  sanctity,  is  pervaded  with  a 
dangerous  contaminating  influence,  is  charged  with  a  deadly 
electricity  which  may  be  automatically  set  free  by  physical  con- 
tact. Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  removing  such  dangerous 
persons  or  things  to  a  safe  distance  or  of  subjecting  them  to  a 
rigid  quarantine.  The  entire  community  is  interested  in  such 
proceedings;  if  the  mystic  contagion  spreads  all  are  liable  to 
"catch  it"  and  to  suffer  accordingly. 

Ideas  of  this  nature,  either  magical  or  animistic  underlie  the 
numerous  taboos  which  pervade  savage  society.  Here  we  are 
concerned  only  with  those  the  effect  of  which  is  to  strengthen  the 
ties  of  property  in  a  primitive  community.  I  discuss  the  subject 
under  its  two  natural  divisions — the  taboos  that  guard  communal 
property,  and  those  that  confirm  the  rising  conceptions  of  indi- 
vidual ownership. 

It  is  commonplace  to  remark  that  among  the  lowest  races 
most  economic  goods  belong  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
individual  has  only  a  right  of  user  which  has  not  as  yet  passed 
into  a  recognized  right  of  ownership.  Thus  hunting  grounds 
and  fishing  streams  are  communally  possessed.  The  same  is 
often  true  of  habitations,  domestic  utensils,  and  weapons.  Fre- 
quently objects  much  employed  for  religious  or  magical  purposes 
such  as  sacred  stones,  feathers,  and  beads,  are  looked  upon  as 
communal  property.  Conceptions  such  as  these  appear  to  have 
been  reinforced  by  the  existence  of  various  taboos  relating  to 
the  food-quest,  the  most  important  single  subject  in  the  primitive 
economy.  The  majority  of  them  affect  individuals  alone,  or 
the  members  of  a  totem  group  who  may  be  restricted  from  killing 
and  eating  the  tutelary  animal  of  their  clan.^     But  in  addition 

*  For  an  examination  of  the  economic  aspect  of  some  of  these  totemic 
food  taboos  see  a  suggestive  article  by  A.  E.  Jenks,  "Faith  as  a  Factor  in  the 
Economic  Life  of  the  Amerind,"  Amer.  Anthropologist,  n.  s.  (1900),  II,  676-89. 
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there  are  taboos  resting  on  all  the  members  of  a  savage  com- 
munity, the  effect  of  which  is  to  provide  a  closed  season  for  the 
animals  and  plants  thus  banned.  Such  communal  prohibitions 
are  usually  removed  by  solemn  ceremonies  of  first-fruits.  The 
ethnographical  evidence  for  these  taboos  is  extensive  and  some 
of  it  may  be  set  forth  in  detail. 

Among  the  Central  Australians  studied  by  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Gillen  the  Intichiuma  ceremonies  hold  a  most  important 
place.  These  are  performances  by  men  of  the  different  totemic 
clans  for  the  purpose  of  magically  increasing  the  food  supply. 
Each  totemic  unit,  a  kangaroo  group  or  a  witchetty  grub  group, 
is  believed  to  have  immediate  control  over  the  numbers  of  the 
animal  or  plant  the  name  of  which  it  bears.  Each  group,  there- 
fore, as  established  by  this  primitive  division  of  labor,  is  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of  food  by  working  magic  for 
the  propagation  of  its  totem.  After  the  magical  performances 
called  Intichiuma  are  over  the  witchetty  grub  or  the  kangaroo 
is  tabooed  to  the  members  of  the  totem  concerned.  On  no 
account  may  it  be  eaten  until  it  is  abundant  and  fully  grown. 
Any  infringement  of  this  rule  is  thought  to  nullify  the  result  of 
the  magic  and  so  to  reduce  the  available  supply  of  food.  When 
the  plant  or  animal  becomes  plentiful  the  taboo  is  lifted  by  the 
local  headman:  the  members  of  the  totem  group  may  now  eat 
sparingly  of  their  totem,  while  the  members  of  other  totems  may 
eat  it  without  restriction,^ 

Outside  of  Australia  we  meet  similar  taboos  which  secure  a 
much-needed  closed  season  for  plant  and  animal  life.  In  the 
Mekeo  District  of  British  New  Guinea  there  is  a  special  officer 
whose  function  it  is  to  place  an  afu  or  taboo  on  areca  nuts  and 
cocoanuts  when  the  supply  on  the  trees  is  running  short.  The 
prohibition  has  been  known  to  endure  as  long  as  thirty-two 
weeks.^  Throughout  the  New  Hebrides  group  "the  cocoanuts 
are  laid  under  a  tapu  till  all  the  other  crops  are  planted,  or  till 
some  feast  is  celebrated;  and  death  is  the  penalty  of  eating  the 

*  Spencer  and  Gillen,  The  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (London, 
1897),  pp.  202  flf. 

•A.  C.  Haddon,  Head-Hunters  (London,   1901),  pp.  270  ff. 
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forbidden  fruit. "^  In  the  Marquesas  Islands  when  devil  fish 
were  getting  scarce  on  the  reef  or  when  the  cocoa-palms  were 
being  impoverished  by  the  plucking  of  the  green  nuts,  it  was  the 
chief's  business  to  set  a  tapu  on  these  articles  of  food  until  ex- 
hausted nature  had  been  given  a  chance  to  revive  and  once  more 
replenish  the  earth.** 

Among  the  tribes  of  Assam,  on  the  northeastern  border  of 
India,  an  elaborate  genna  or  taboo  system  has  been  recently 
described.  Here  we  find  a  series  of  communal  ordinances  ob- 
served by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village.  Those  which  are  of 
regular  occurrence  for  the  most  part  are  connected  with  the  crops. 
Before  the  seed  is  sown,  the  entire  village  is  tabooed.  The 
gates  are  closed ;  no  one  may  come  in  or  go  out  during  a  period 
which  may  last  as  long  as  ten  days.  From  the  conclusion  of  this 
initial  genna  to  the  commencement  of  the  genna  which  ushers  in 
the  harvest  time,  all  trade,  all  fishing  and  hunting,  all  cutting 
grass  and  felling  trees  is  forbidden.  "These  taboos,"  writes 
Mr.  Hodson,  "are  not  intended,  perhaps,  to  afford  of  set  purpose 
a  much-needed  close  time  to  the  game,  but  they  have  that 
effect."« 

Africa,  likewise  yields  confirmatory  evidence.  Thus  the 
Ashanti  first-fruits  festival  which  continues  a  fortnight,  comes 
in  September  when  the  new  yams  are  ripe.  People  must  not  eat 
them  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  taboo 
is  raised.  It  has  been  observed  that  those  "yam  customs"  have 
a  double  significance:  they  are  a  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for 
having  protected  the  crops  and  they  are  also  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing any  interference  with  the  yams  until  the  latter  are  quite  ripe."^ 

From  the  New  World  many  examples  might  be  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  communal  prohibitions  to  preserve  communal 
property.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona,  who  greatly  prize  eagle- feathers 
as  decorations  in  their  religious  rites,  regard  these  birds  together 
with  their  nests  as  the  common  property  of  the  clans.     They 

*Ingli3,    in  Journ.   Ethnol.   Soc.    (1854),    HI,    62. 

•  R.  L.  Stevenson,  In  the  South  Seas,  Part  I,  chap.  vi. 

*  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  (1906),  XXXVI,  94. 

^  Mary  H.  Kingsley,   West  African  Studies^,  pp.   147,   148. 
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think  it  wrong  to  take  all  the  young  from  the  nest  at  any  one 
time.  It  is  "evidently  due  to  this  taboo,"  says  Dr.  Fewkes,  "that 
the  perpetuation  of  the  species  in  Tusayan  is  effected."®  Among 
the  Seri  Indians  the  pelican  is  the  bird  held  most  in  consequence, 
for  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  native  dietary.  The 
principal  haunt  and  only  known  breeding-place  is  an  island  in 
t^e  Gulf  of  California.  Now  the  pelican,  a  fleshy,  sluggish 
creature  is  almost  defenseless  when  attacked  on  its  sleeping- 
grounds.  If  hunted  indiscriminately  the  bird  would  be  the 
easiest  source  of  a  food  supply.  "Yet  it  survives  in  literal  thou- 
sands to  patrol  the  waters  of  all  Seriland  in  far-stretching  files 
and  veers  seldom  out  of  sight  in  suitable  weather."  Dr.  McGee 
explains  the  phenomenon  by  referring  to  religious  ceremonies 
and  taboos  among  the  Seri,  the  result  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
fowl  during  the  breeding  season.® 

For  our  present  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions. These  communal  taboos,  whatever  their  origin,  do  have 
the  practical  result  of  preserving  the  animals  and  plants  most 
important  in  the  tribal  economy.  Through  their  operation,  crops, 
are  allowed  to  mature,  fruits  to  ripen,  beasts  of  the  forest  and 
fish  in  the  sea  to  increase  and  multiply.  Prohibitions  so  emi- 
nently useful  must  have  arisen  very  early  in  the  social  life  of  man. 
As  such  they  place  a  restraint  on  individual  selfishness  for  the 
benefit  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  They  have  played  a  part,  per- 
haps a  noteworthy  part,  in  deepening  the  sense  of  community 
obligation  and  in  strengthening  the  concept  of  community  prop- 
erty. Truly  harvest-home  and  Thanksgiving  have  a  remote  but 
by  no  means  dishonorable  ancestry. 

To  turn  now  to  the  influence  of  superstition  on  private  prop- 
erty. It  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  be  able  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  scientific  imagination  completely  to  retrace  those 
early  steps  by  which  there  arose  the  social  recognition  of  an 
individual's  right  to  own  that  which  he  had  in  actual  possession. 

*  Fewkes,  "Property-Right  in  Eagles  among  the  Hopi,"  Atner.  Anthropolo- 
gist, n.  8.  (1900),  II,  702. 

'Seventeenth  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  Atner.  Ethnol.  (Washington,  1898),  Part  I, 
191.* 
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The  origins  of  property  reach  indeed  back  to  prehuman  times.^** 
We  may  point  out,  first  of  all,  that  those  objects  which  earliest 
became  subject  to  private  ownership  such  as  weapons,  tools, 
articles  of  ornament,  and  clothing,  are  commonly  regarded  by 
early  man  as  integral  parts  of  the  owner's  personality.  They  are 
hhn  almost  as  much  as  his  bodily  members,  his  hair,  his  saliva, 
his  footprints,  all  of  which  things  the  savage  identifies  with  the 
individual  and  as  such  employs  in  many  practices  of  sympathetic 
magic.^  ^ 

Further  proof  of  the  more  or  less  complete  identification  of 
personal  property  with  the  proprietor  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  very 
frequently  his  right  of  ownership  does  not  cease  with  death. 
His  chattels  are  buried  with  him,  or  burned  over  his  grave,  or  it 
may  be  simply  abandoned  and  allowed  to  decay.  Such  customs 
often  keep  a  primitive  community  sunk  in  constant  poverty. 
Their  commonest  origin  no  doubt  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  dead 
man  in  his  other  life  has  need  of  his  earthly  goods.  Hence 
springs  the  funeral  sacrifice,  perhaps  the  most  widespread  reli- 
gious rite  that  man  has  ever  practiced.  But  taboo  ideas,  also, 
have  helped  to  establish  the  habit.  To  many  a  savage  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  the  contagion  of  death.  He  will  take  the 
most  elaborate  precautions  to  protect  himself  from  it.  Thus 
arise  the  widespread  rules  which  prohibit  the  living  from  making 
use  of  any  objects  which  once  belonged  to  the  dead.  As  has  been 
lately  remarked  of  the  Kafirs,  "in  their  belief  a  man's  personalit)' 
haunts  his  possessions."^^  The  Amazulu  are  afraid  to  wear  the 
clothing  of  a  dead  man.^*  Some  South  African  tribes  after  a 
fimeral  bum  the  house  occupied  by  the  deceased,  with  its  entire 
contents.  Grain,  utensils,  arms,  ornaments,  charms,  furniture, 
beds,  and  bedding  are  polluted,  the  stain  cannot  be  cleansed ;  they 
must  all  be  cast  into  the  fire.^*     Similar  notions  of  uncleanness 

"  Cf.  R.  Petrucci,  Les  origines  naturelles  de  la  propriitS  (Bruxelles,  1905). 
"  Cf.    Professor   Veblen's   suggestive   article :      "The    Beginnings   of  Owner- 
ship," Amer.  Journ.  Sociology   (1898),  IV,   352-65. 

"Dudley  Kidd,  The  Essential  Kafir  (London,   1904),  p.  83. 
"Callaway,  Religious  System  of  the  Amazulu,  p.   13. 
"Macdonald,  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  (1890),   XIX,  276. 
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find  constant  expression  among  some  North  American  tribes. 
Quinault  Indians  of  Washington  believe  that  the  use  of  any 
clothing  which  once  belonged  to  a  living  man  "would  be  speedy 
death.  "^'  No  Thompson  Indian  would  with  impunity  take  pos- 
session of  the  bow  and  arrows,  the  long  leggings  and  moccasins 
of  a  departed  tribesman,  for  death  or  sickness  would  certainly 
come  upon  him.*^  By  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo  "all  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  become  unclean  and  must 
be  exposed  with  him."^'^  Such  beliefs  as  these,  which  modern 
ethnography  has  been  making  more  and  more  manifest  as  a  rul- 
ing conception  in  the  lower  culture,  must  have  a  not  inconsider- 
able influence  in  developing  the  notion  of  the  sacredness  of 
private  property. 

But  the  range  of  taboo  ideas  and  practices  is  far  wider  than 
has  yet  been  indicated.  Throughout  the  lower  culture  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  private  property  of  the  living  is  fre- 
quently protected  by  the  imposition  of  taboos. ^^ 

The  prohibitions  include  taboos  of  passage  intended  to  pre- 
serve a  tract  of  territory  from  intrusion,  taboos  of  landed  prop- 
erty together  with  the  crops  and  fruits  upon  it,  and  even  taboos 
of  personal  chattels  and  animals.  They  may  be  imposed  directly 
by  the  immediate  owner  or  else  the  chief  or  tribal  medicine-man 
is  called  in  to  establish  them.  They  are  usually  indicated  by 
some  simple  charm  which  is  readily  understood  by  the  passer-by. 
They  operate  commonly  by  magical  processes;  sooner  or  later 
the  threatened  evil  descends,  the  curse  falls  on  the  head  of  the 
hapless  offender;  he  and  his  suffer  sharp  and  well-merited  pun- 
ishment. 

Among  the  Australian  aborigines  magical  devices  for  the 

"Willoughby  in  Ann,  Rep.  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1886,  Part  I,  p.  277. 

"Teit  in  Memoirs  Amer.  Museum  Natural  History,  II,  331. 

"  Murdoch  in  Ninth  Ann.  Rep.  Bur.  EthnoL,  p.  425. 

*•  Some  of  this  evidence  has  lately  been  summarized  by  Professor  Wester- 
marck  in  his  monumental  treatise  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
Ideas  (London,  1908),  II,  55^9.  And  Dr.  Frazer  has  recently  made  an  inter- 
esting contribution  to  the  subject  (Psyche's  Task  [London,  1909]  pp.  17-30). 
The  reader  is  referred  to  these  works  for  many  additional  illustrations  of  this 
general  theme. 
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protection  of  property  have  not  been  as  yet  reported.  We  find 
them,  however,  in  adjoining  regions.  Among  the  Eastern 
Islanders  of  Torres  Straits  a  reddish  powder  called  kamer,  found 
in  rotten  driftwood,  had  great  potency  in  magic.  It  was  espe- 
cially effective  in  deterring  people  from  robbing  gardens.  Little 
theft  occurred  on  the  lands  of  those  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
kamer.  "When  bananas  or  other  food-stuffs  were  ripe,  the  man 
was  supposed  to  secretly  prepare  kamer  and  to  doctor  the  food. 
As  the  thief  was  not  certain  which  tree  had  been  poisoned  he  was 
afraid  to  risk  it  and  so  left  the  food  alone."^® 

Among  many  of  the  Melanesian  Islands  these  taboos  flourish 
exceedingly  and  the  rights  of  private  property  appear  accordingly 
to  be  well  fortified.  Thus  in  the  Solomon  group  an  observer 
tells  us  that  every  one  of  the  myriad  islets  has  its  recognized 
owner.  Not  only  are  cocoanut  groves  and  taro  patches  protected 
by  taboos,  but  even  hunting  privileges  over  another  man's  land 
will  be  similarly  safeguarded.^^  At  New  Georgia  the  preventive 
against  all  trespass  and  robbing  is  the  erection  of  hopes.  These 
property  marks  are  fashioned  in  accordance  with  well-known 
principles  of  sympathetic  magic.  At  the  entrance  to  his  cocoanut 
plantation  the  owner  will  set  up  a  single  stick,  three  or  four  feet 
in  length,  with  its  top  cleft  for  a  short  distance.  In  the  opening 
are  placed  a  bunch  of  dead  leaves,  a  piece  of  fern  root,  and  a 
wisp  of  grass.  Sometimes  the  whole  will  be  crowned  with  a 
skull,  the  piece  of  an  ant's  nest,  or  a  large  shell.  The  intending 
thief,  gazing  on  this  complicated  structure  has  an  awesome 
picture  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him :  according  to  the  emblem  of 
sanctity  exhibited  will  he  wither  away  like  the  grass,  become  as 
hopelessly  moribund  as  the  original  owner  of  that  skull  or  perish 
like  the  ants  which  once  lived  in  the  nest  or  the  fish  which  once 
dwelt  in  the  shell.^^  At  Rubiana,  another  of  the  Solomon 
Islands,  a  practice  of  compounding  has  arisen  and  what  was  once 
a  blood-feud  has  passed  into  the  milder  form  of  the  blood-price. 

"  Haddon  in  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to 
Torres  Straits  (Cambridge,  1908),  VI,  226. 

*Somerville  in  Journ.  Anihrop.  Inst.  (1897),  XXVI,  404  f. 
*"  Somerville,  ibid.,  p.  387. 
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Thus,  while  any  owner  of  a  cocoanut  grove  can  raise  a  hope,  its 
effects  may  be  frustrated  by  paying  twenty  shell  rings,  no  more 
and  no  less,  to  the  proprietor.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  native 
with  decidedly  capitalistic  tendencies  who  once  took  advantage 
of  the  owner's  absence  to  enter  a  cocoanut  grove  and  with  the 
aid  of  his  numerous  wives  to  rob  it  of  several  thousand  nuts.  All 
he  paid  the  proprietor  was  the  twenty  rings  which  did  not  begin 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  depredation.^-  In  Florida,  in  the  old 
days  before  christianization,  chiefs  "used  to  hide  their  money 
and  valuable  property  and  tambu  the  place ;  now,  when  the  fear 
of  the  tambu  is  gone,  the  young  people  search  for  these  hoards 
and  take  what  they  find."^^  In  the  Banks'  Islands,  another 
division  of  Melanesia,  in  addition  to  the  solemn  tapu  there  is  a 
minor  prohibition  called  soloi  which  appears  to  contain  no  direct 
reference  to  a  supernatural  sanction.  A  person  of  importance 
who  had  power  through  association  with  the  spirits  would  "sepa- 
rate from  common  use,  a  path,  trees,  part  of  the  sea-beach,  a 
canoe,  a  fishing-net,  and  no  one  would  be  surprised  if  sickness 
fell  at  once  upon  anyone  who  should  break  the  tapu.  A  person 
of  no  particular  distinction  would  set  his  soloi  before  the  trees 
or  garden,  the  fruit  of  which  he  wished  to  preserve  for  some 
feast,  and  intruders  would  know  at  any  rate  that  he  carried  his 
bow  and  arrows."^* 

Throughout  the  Polynesian  area  where  aboriginal  society 
appears  to  have  been  involved  in  a  perfect  network  of  taboos,  the 
system  became  a  powerful  means  for  strengthening  the  ties  of 
private  property.  In  New  Zealand  the  kumara  or  sweet-potato 
patches  were  always  protected  by  the  signal  of  a  taboo.-'*  At 
Tahiti,  where  the  custom  was  noticed  seventy  years  ago,  such  a 
sign  "is  still  respected,  although  the  superstition  on  which  its 

"  Somerville,  op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

"R.  H.  Codrington,   The  Melanesians  (Oxford,   1891),  p.  63. 

**  Some  additional  illustrations  of  the  property  taboo  in  Melanesia  are  given 
by  Marillier,  "Sur  le  caractere  religieux  du  tabou  M^lanesien,"  Biblioth^que 
de  I' Scale  des  hautes  etudes,  sciences  religieuses  (Paris,  1896),  VII,  68  ff. 

"Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  (Phila- 
delphia,  1845),  II,  384. 
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sanctity  was  founded  has  ceased  to  prevail."^®  The  natives  of 
Rotuma,  an  island  adjacent  to  Fiji,  are,  we  are  told,  honest  to  a 
degree.  If  a  man  picks  a  cocoanut  off  another  man's  land,  he 
will  always  tell  the  owner  of  it.  For  there  is  a  superstition  that 
if  a  person  eats  or  touches  the  food  of  another,  the  latter  if  he 
knows  of  the  act,  can  by  magic  cause  the  food  to  kill  the 
offender.  ^^ 

The  tribes  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  present  us  with  analo- 
gous customs.  On  the  island  of  Timor,  according  to  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace,  pomali  is  very  general.  It  places  under  its 
mystical  protection  fruit-trees,  houses,  crops,  and  property  of  all 
kinds.  A  few  palm-leaves  "stuck  outside  a  garden  as  a  sign  of 
the  pomali  will  preserve  its  produce  from  thieves  as  effectually 
as  the  threatening  notice  of  man-traps,  spring-guns,  or  a  savage 
dog  would  do  with  us."^*  When  one  of  the  Kubus,  a  small  tribe 
of  central  Sumatra,  on  passing  through  the  forest,  is  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  bee-infested  tree,  he  clears  away  the  brush 
around  it,  makes  one  or  two  hacks  on  the  bark,  and  recites  a  spell. 
Henceforth  the  tree  is  his.  No  one  will  dispute  possession  with 
him.^* 

A  system  of  property  taboos  not  unlike  that  just  described  pre- 
vails in  Madagascar^^  and  in  various  parts  of  continental  Africa. 
Thus  the  Balonda  of  South  Africa  who  kept  their  beehives  on 
high  trees  in  the  forest,  protected  them  by  fastening  a  charm  or 
"piece  of  medicine"  round  the  tree-trunks.  "The  natives,"  says 
Livingstone,  "seldom  rob  each  other,  for  all  believe  that  certain 
medicines  can  inflict  disease  and  death ;  and  though  they  consider 
that  these  are  only  known  to  a  few,  they  act  on  the  principle 
that  it  is  best  to  let  them  all  alone.  The  gloom  of  these  forests 
strengthens  the  superstitious   feelings  of  the   people."^^      The 

'^Ibid.,  II,  33. 

'^  Gardiner  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.  (1898),  XXVII,  409. 

^The  Malay  Archipelago  (London,  1869),  I,  306.     Cf.  II,  450. 

•Forbes  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.   (1885),  XIV,   125. 

**  Van  Gennep,  "Tabou  et  totemisme  a  Madagascar,"  Bibliothkque  de  I'icole 
des  hautes  itudes,  sciences  religieuses  (Paris,   1904),  XVII,  183-93. 

'^Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa  (New  York,  1870), 
p.  307. 
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Barotse  depend  on  the  magical  efficacy  of  their  spittle  as  a  charm. 
Spittle,  as  comparative  folk-lore  has  abundantly  shown,  is  very 
generally  regarded  as  retaining  a  real  part  of  the  spitter's  per- 
sonality. What  more  natural  then,  that  when  the  natives  "do 
not  want  a  thing  touched  they  spit  on  straws  and  stick  them  all 
about  the  object."^^  Kavirondo  peoples  suspend  a  ball  of  clay 
by  a  string  which  is  fastened  to  a  stick,  and  set  up  one  of  these  in 
a  field  of  sweet  potatoes  to  prevent  thieving.^^  In  the  Gabun 
country  (Kongo-Frangaise)  a  fetish  is  hung  on  the  plantation 
fence  to  frighten  away  marauders.^^  As  Miss  Kingsley  in  her 
heightened  but  picturesque  way  remarks:  "Your  human  police- 
man can  be  evaded  or  outrun  if  you  steal  a  few  potatoes  from  a 
field,  but  the  spirit  policeman  cannot  be  so  circumvented  when  he 
hangs  done  up  in  a  bit  of  rag  or  put  inside  a  little  horn,  on  guard 
over  an  African  farm.  He  will  most  certainly  have  you,  and  you 
will  swell  up  and  'bust.'  "^^  The  efficacy  of  such  prohibitions  will 
be  better  understood  when  we  consider  that  the  plantations  of  a 
Ba-Akele  or  Fan  town  are  not  fenced-in  back-gardens,  but  open 
clearings  a  mile  or  more  from  any  settlement.  For  weeks  at  a 
time  no  one  of  their  owners  is  near  them  by  day ;  there  is  nothing 
to  guard  them  against  human  robbers  but  the  ban.^®  Similar 
superstitions  serve  to  foster  the  "silent  trade"  as  found  among 
these  West  African  peoples.  You  may  be  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  far  from  human  haunts ;  you  notice  by  the  pathside  a  little 
cleared  space  neatly  laid  with  plantain  leaves;  on  it  are  various 
objects  disposed  for  sale — ^leaf  tobacco,  a  few  yams,  and  so 
forth.  Beside  each  article  are  so  many  stones,  beans,  or  cowries, 
to  indicate  its  price.  Hanging  from  a  branch  above  is  an  image 
of  the  market  god  "who  will  visit  with  death  any  theft  from  that 
shop,  or  any  cheating  in  price  given,  or  any  taking  away  of  sums 
left  by  previous  customers."^' 

"Lionel  Decle,  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa   (London,   1900),  p.  77. 

"Hobley  in  Journ.  Anthrop.  Inst.   (1903)1  XXXIII,   343. 

•*R.   H.  tiassau,  Fetichistn  in  West  Africa  (London,  1904),  p.  85. 

*  West  African  Studies',  p.  397. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  408. 

"  Ibid. 
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Similar  evidence  for  this  widespread  superstition  is  found  in 
the  New  World.  Thus  an  old  writer  tells  us  that  the  Caribs 
inclosed  their  plots  of  land  "onely  with  a  little  cotton  line  and 
they  account  it  a  matter  of  sacriledge  if  any  passe  over  the  corde 
and  treade  on  the  possession  of  his  neighbour,  and  holde  it  for 
certayne  that  whoso  violateth  this  sacred  thing  shall  shortly 
perish."^^ 

From  this  rapid  survey  of  a  very  little  of  the  evidence  it 
appears  that  in  primitive  society  the  aid  of  religion  or  magic  is 
often  called  in  to  buttress  a  system,  previously  existing,  of  indi- 
vidual ownership.  To  the  operation  of  such  widespread  practices 
we  may  confidently  assign  some  influence  in  developing  a  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  private  property.  Superstition,  as  well  as 
reasoned  custom  and  organic  law,  has  helped  to  sustain  the  un- 
stable foundations  of  property-rights  among  mankind.  It  has 
done  this,  to  quote  the  eloquent  words  of  Professor  Frazer,  "by 
furnishing  the  ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  foolish  with  a  motive, 
bad  though  it  be,  for  good  conduct.  It  is  a  reed,  a  broken  reed, 
which  has  yet  supported  the  steps  of  many  a  poor  erring  brother, 
who  but  for  it  might  have  stumbled  and  fallen." 

^  Hakluyt,  Historie  of  the  West  Indies,  Decade  VIII,  chap,  vi;  cited  by 
Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion*,  p.  72. 
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BODIES 
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Census  Bulletin  loj  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  religious 
bodies  for  "continental  United  States"  at  the  end  of  1906. 
Changes  are  therefore  indicated,  not  for  the  usual  ten-year  period, 
but  for  the  16  years  from  1890.  Out  of  many  items  of  general 
sociological  interest  that  are  either  stated  in  or  deducible  from 
this  Bulletin,  I  select  a  few  for  brief  description. 

1.  Of  the  twelve  denominations  that  have  ceased  to  exist 
during  the  16  years,  one-half  were  communistic.  Only  22  local 
communistic  religious  groups  survive  out  of  32  reported  in  1890. 
Of  these  22  groups,  15  belong  to  the  denomination  of  Shakers, 
and  7  to  that  of  the  Amana  Society.  The  total  membership  of 
communistic  religious  organizations  has  declined  from  4,049  to 
2,272.  The  Shakers  have  decreased  from  1,728  to  516,  but  the 
Amana  Society  has  slightly  increased,  namely,  from  1,600  to 

1,756. 

2.  Group- forming  has  been  somewhat  active.  As  against  12 
denominations  that  have  become  extinct,  and  four  that  have 
disappeared  through  consolidation  with  other  denominations, 
division  of  denominations  has  added  13  to  the  total,  immigration 
has  added  11,  and  29  new  denominations  have  been  formed. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  independent  congregations. 
From  155  in  1890,  the  number  has  advanced  to  1,079,  ^"  increase 
of  596  per  cent,  as  against  a  general  increase  in  the  number  of 
local  organizations  of  only  28.5  per  cent. 

3.  The  membership  of  religious  bodies  has  increased  consid- 
erably faster  than  the  population.  The  increase  of  population  is, 
in  round  numbers,  34  per  cent.;  that  of  members  of  religious 
organizations,  60  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  property  of  local  re- 
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ligious  organizations,  85  per  cent.  The  increase  of  members  of  the 
Catholic  church,  which  has  been  influenced  largely  by  immigra- 
tion, is  93.5  per  cent.,  that  of  the  Protestant  bodies,  45  per  cent. 
In  1890,  32.7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  was  included  in 
religious  organizations;  in  1906,  the  proportion  had  reached  39.1 
per  cent.  That  is,  the  proportion  of  members  to  population  in- 
creased 6.4  per  cent.  The  Catholic  share  in  this  increase  is  4.4 
per  cent. ;  the  Protestant  share  is  1.8  per  cent. 

These  facts  hardly  bear  out  the  assumption  that  is  often  made 
that  the  churches  are  losing  their  hold  on  the  people.  Immigra- 
tion accounts  for  a  part  of  the  absolute  increase,  and  births  for 
another  part,  but  neither  of  these  accounts  for  the  relative  in- 
crease as  compared  with  the  population.  This  is  particularly 
clear  of  the  Protestant  increase.  Immigration  has  considerably 
reinforced  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Protestants,  but  after 
making  liberal  deduction  on  this  account,  one  finds  the  Protes- 
tants still  increasing  considerably  faster  than  the  population.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  low  birth-rate  among  large  sections  of 
them,  this  increase  must  be  interpreted  as  indicating  some- 
thing more  significant  than  mere  accretion  by  birth  or  by  immi- 
gration. 

That  this  growth  is  of  a  vital  sort  is  rendered  probable,  like- 
wise, by  the  remarkable  distribution  of  it.  The  percentage  of 
members  as  compared  with  the  population  has  increased  in  each 
of  the  five  geographical  divisions,  and  in  every  state  and  territory 
except  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  In  13 
states  the  proportion  of  members  to  population  has  increased 
10  per  cent,  or  more,  and  these  states  are  widely  distributed. 
They  are:  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Louisiana,  Washington, 
Nebraska,  California,  Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Rhode  Island, 
Michigan,  South  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont.  In  some  cases 
this  increase  can  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  foreign  immigration, 
or  by  the  movement  of  laborers  to  new  fields,  but  after  due  recog- 
nition is  given  to  this  factor,  the  figures  indicate  no  mere  redis- 
tribution of  population,  but  also  a  general  indigenous  growth. 

4.  The  Bulletin  makes  possible  some  important  deductions 
concerning  the  organization  and  working  of  the  social  unit  of  each 
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denomination,  namely,  the  local  society.  Considerable  complaint 
has  recently  been  made  of  a  supposed  shortage  of  Protestant 
ministers.  Yet  the  returns  show  that,  whereas  in  1890  there  was 
one  Protestant  minister  to  every  141  Protestant  members,  in  1906 
the  proportion  of  ministers  had  increased  to  one  for  every  139 
members.  In  the  seven  largest  Protestant  denominations  the 
number  of  members  per  minister  for  1890  and  1906  is  as  follows : 

iSpo  IC06 

Methodist   153  145 

Baptist  14s  129 

Lutheran 268  269 

Presbyterian    122  147 

Disciple    89  131 

Protestant  Episcopal  128  i6s 

Congregational    lOi  I2i 

Since  the  Bulletin  does  not  discriminate  betweeui  active  and 
retired  ministers,  of  between  pastors  and  others  who  have  been 
ministerially  ordained  (as  editors,  secretaries,  teachers,  etc),  we 
must  suppose  that  the  number  of  members  to  each  available  pas- 
tor is  considerably  larger  than  139.  But  any  reasonable  estimate 
will  still  leave  us  with  an  apparent  abundance  of  Protestant  min- 
isters. If  from  the  total  number  of  the  population  we  subtract 
Catholics,  Jews,  Mormons,  adherents  of  the  eastern  orthodox 
churches,  and  the  miscellaneous  bodies  that  cannot  be  reckoned 
as  Protestants,  and  then  consider  the  remainder  of  the  population 
as  the  sphere  of  Protestant  operation,  we  find  that  there  is  one 
Protestant  minister  for  every  473  i)ersons  who,  even  by  any 
stretch  of  zeal,  might  be  included  in  Protestant  parishes. 

We  discover  where  the  pinch  comes,  however,  when  we  com- 
pare the  number  of  ministers  with  the  number  of  churches  or  local 
groups  of  members.  In  1890,  for  every  100  Protestant  ministers 
there  were  154  churches;  in  1906,  for  every  100  such  ministers 
there  were  134  churches.  There  is  thus  an  actual  increase  in  the 
proportional  supply  of  Protestant  ministers.  Yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  each  church  with  a 
minister.  There  are  49,167  more  Protestant  churches  than  min- 
isters, and  the  excess  of  churches  over  available  pastors  must  be 
much  greater.    On  the  other  hand,  the  average  number  of  mem- 
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bers  of  these  churches  is  only  104.  In  1890  it  was  even  smaller, 
namely,  92.  If  the  average  membership  is  only  104,  how  great 
must  be  the  multitude  of  very  small  churches.  These  figures  raise 
the  question  whether  the  trouble  complained  of  is  a  shortage  of 
Protestant  ministers  or  an  undue  surplus  of  Protestant  churches. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  strain  could  be  relieved  by  increasing  the 
number  of  ministers.  Statistics  of  ministers'  salaries  are  not 
included  in  the  present  Bulletin;  we  must  wait  for  the  complete 
report.  But  we  shall  run  no  risk  of  error  if  we  assume  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Protestant  churches  must  be  far  below 
the  line  of  effective  self-support,  and  of  effective  group-activity. 
It  is  evident  that  denominational  zeal  has  produced  a  vast  amount 
of  unworkable  social  machinery,  and  that  the  only  possible  relief 
from  the  present  embarrassment  lies  in  the  direction  of  an  actual 
reduction  in  the  number  of  local  churches. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the 
meager  material  equipment  of  these  organizations.  To  house 
the  146,000  Protestant  ministers  there  are  only  48,000  parson- 
ages, one-third  as  many  parsonages  as  ministers.  After  making 
any  reasonable  deduction  for  ministers  who  are  not  available  as 
pastors,  the  disproportion  will  remain  very  great.  The  average 
value  of  Protestant  churches,  exclusive  of  parsonages,  is  $4,785. 
For  the  Methodists,  the  largest  denomination,  the  average  is 
$3,884,  for  the  Baptists,  the  next  largest,  $2,834.  The  average 
permanent  investment  in  both  church  and  parsonage  (after 
deduction  of  debts)  is  less  than  $49  a  member.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  churches  that  must  be  below  the  average 
membership  of  104  and  below  the  average  investment  of  less 
than  $49  per  member,  we  shall  not  escape  the  conviction  that, 
through  excessive  division  of  groups  and  of  financial  resources, 
the  Protestant  denominations  are  indulging  in  enormous  eco- 
nomic waste  and  corresponding  loss  of  possible  social  efficiency. 


Shridhar  V.  Ketkak,  Cornell  University 
I  enjoyed  all  the  papers  submitted  to  us  this  evening  but  I  felt  special 
interest  in  two  of  them,  namely,  Professor  Shotwell's  paper  on  "The  Role 
of  Magic,"  and  the  one  following,  that  of   Professor  Webster,  which  ex- 
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plained  to  us  the  relation  of  superstition  to  the  ideas  of  property.  My  re- 
marks on  these  papers  are  intended  to  be  supplementary,  and  not  prejudicial, 
to  the  propositions  expounded  by  them. 

Professor  Shotwell's  criticism  on  Frazer's  theory  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  magic  and  religion  induces  me  to  make  some  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  I  understand  Professor  Shotwell  correctly  he  disapproves  if  not 
disproves  Frazer's  theory,  which  claims  for  magic  precedence  in  time  over 
religion.  Frazer  has  held  that  man  with  his  brutal  tendencies  first  tried 
to  command  nature  by  his  magic,  and  when  he  found  nature  too  strong  for 
him  to  control,  he  began  to  feel  religious  emotions.  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  objections  which  Professor  Shotwell  has  to  make  to  that  theory. 
I  do  not  approve  of  making  any  general  speculative  statement  regarding 
the  precedence  of  either  of  them,  or  even  regarding  their  coexistence.  1 
hold  that  facts  regarding  the  question  would  differ  according  to  time  and 
place. 

I  have  at  least  one  source  at  my  command  which  would  show  that  the 
magical  element  in  a  religion  became  stronger  and  the  devotional  element 
became  weaker  in  the  course  of  time.  The  History  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Hindus  supplies  us  with  enough  evidence  to  controvert  the  theory  of  Frazer. 
This  evidence  is  of  special  value  because  we  have  here  the  definite  evidence 
of  records  to  rely  on,  and  it  leaves  us  little  liberty  to  indulge  in  imagination 
and  speculation. 

TJie  literature  which  is  considered  as  sacred  and  as  final  authority  by 
the  Hindus  is  called  the  Vedas.  These  Vedas  are  divided  into  two  portions, 
Samhitas  and  Brahmanani.  Of  these  two  the  former  are  the  older  and 
they  are  called  Vedas  in  popular  usage.  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number 
and  of  these  Regveda  is  the  oldest  and  the  Atharva  Veda  is  the  latest. 
One  would  find  a  strong  devotional  element  in  Regveda,  and  specially  in 
those  hymns  which  are  connected  with  the  god  Varuna,  which  are  considered 
to  be  the  oldest  hymns  in  that  collection.  Here  one  finds  prayers  to  the 
deity  to  give  the  devotee  health,  strength,  progeny,  cattle,  etc.,  earnest  sup- 
plications to  confer  on  the  devotee  a  victory  against  the  enemies,  con- 
fessions of  weakness,  and  supplications  for  forgiveness.  But  in  Atharva 
Veda  which  is  a  later  literature  the  devotional  element  is  less  marked  and 
has  a  large  portion  given  to  mJ^c. 

The  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  spirit  toward  religion 
and  god  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Mantras  sacrifices,  and 
priesthood.  Mantras  primarily  were  earnest  prayers  to  the  deity.  In  course 
of  time  they  became  prayers  of  intrinsic  efficacy  which  were  bound  to  be 
successful,  and  still  later  they  practically  became  commands  to  the  deity. 
The  deity  could  be  compelled  to  give  one  what  one  wanted  if  mantras  were 
properly  uttered.  Proper  utterance  was  of  course  necessary  to  insure  the 
success.  Even  one  faulty  accent  spoiled  the  whole  expectation.  As  mantras 
had  great  power  over  gods  their  power  was  still  greater  over  created  beings. 
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The  mantras  could  give  victory  to  the  army  of  kings.  They  could  give 
milk  to  the  cows.  They  could  charm  a  snake  or  a  woman.  They  could 
give  a  young  girl  a  good  husband  and  could  give  a  young  man  a  charming 
wife.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  which  the  mantras  could  not  do. 
Atharva  Veda  which  is  a  later  literature  is  full  of  such  charms  and  incan- 
tations, while  Regveda,  the  older  one,  has  very  little  of  it. 

Similar  was  the  case  of  the  sacrifices.  They  were  primarily  an  oflfer- 
ing  to  please  the  deity.  The  devout  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  invocation  and 
sacrificial  offering  pervades  in  the  regvedic  hymns,  but  later  on  the  mechani- 
cal details  of  sacrifices  and  proper  utterance  of  mantras  connected  with 
them  became  invested  with  peculiar  efficacy. 

A  change  in  the  function  of  hymns  and  sacrifices  was  correlated  with 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  Rishies  or  the 
Sacred  Seers,  who  treated  deity  with  highest  respect  and  commanded  respect 
for  themselves,  for  communion  with  the  deity,  and  for  the  favor  done  to 
them  by  the  deity,  disappeared  before  a  much  stronger  class,  i.  e.,  the  priest. 
The  seers  at  the  most  could  persuade  the  deity,  but  the  priests  could  com- 
mand it,  by  their  mantras  and  sacrifices.  This  class  has  to  a  certain  extent 
survived  until  today. 

I  have  given  here  an  example  where  a  magical  element  in  the  religion 
predominated  over  the  devotional  element,  but  in  the  history  of  the  same 
religion  one  would  find  a  reverse  process  later  on. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Shotw^ll  on  his  thesis  that  religion  and  magic 
are  inseparable.  I  am  inclined  to  go  still  farther  and  to  say  that  all  the 
sciences  are  inseparable  from  religion  and  folklore.  The  early  religion  was 
hardly  anything  different  from  the  primitive  knowledge  and  beliefs  which 
became  guidance  of  action.  Out  of  these  various  sciences  developed.  These 
sciences  met  with  different  fates  in  different  countries,  as  far  as  sacredness 
and  inclusion  in  the  religion  was  concerned.  In  India  the  sciences  and 
philosophies  became  part  of  the  religion.  Geometry  was  a  sacred  science, 
for  it  was  necessary  for  the  faultless  construction  of  altars.  Grammar  and 
etymology  became  necessary  for  proper  utterance  of  the  hymns.  The  sacred 
science  of  astronomy  was  necessary  to  mark  the  periods  of  sacrifice.  Unless 
a  person  conformed  all  his  actions  to  various  sciences  he  could  not  obtain 
eternal  bliss. 

In  the  western  world  the  primitive  beliefs,  parts  of  which  are  contained 
in  the  scriptural  text,  met  with  a  different  fate.  Present  theology,  as  I 
look  upon  it,  is  a  system  of  what  is  left  over — a  system  of  uninvestigated 
beliefs,  received  from  ancients  and  embodied  in  scripture. 

I  should  also  make  an  additional  remark  regarding  the  relation  of  super- 
stition to  the  acquisition  of  property.  Superstitions  are  closely  associated 
with  what  we  call  legal  fiction  in  modern  law.  One  lawyer  of  the  society 
may  regard  a  notion  as  a  legal  fiction  while  to  another  section  it  is  a 
reality ;  e.  g.,  in  Hindu  law  the  custom  of  making  wills  did  not  come  till 
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very  late.  I  think  not  until  the  seventh  century  a.  d.  So  adoption  was 
the  only  means  of  transmitting  the  property.  As  the  Romans  had  a  horror 
of  dying  intestate  so  the  Hindus  had  a  horror  of  dying  without  male  issue. 
A  male  descendant  was  necessary  to  offer  obligations  to  gods  in  behalf  of  the 
dead,  for  without  them  the  dead  could  not  reach  heaven.  An  adopted  son 
is  to  a  modern  person  merely  a  legal  fiction  but  to  an  orthodox  Hindu  he 
was  a  real  son,  capable  of  offering  such  oblations.  Again  Hindu  law  recog- 
nized a  wife's  right  to  adopt  children  for  her  dead  husband,  because  the  wife 
was  half  of  the  husband's  body  incarnate.  To  the  intellectual  classes  it  was 
merely  a  legal  fiction.  With  less  intellectual  classes  it  was  and  is  a  super- 
stition. 


J.  L.  GiLLEN^  University  of  Iowa 
Dr.  Shotwell  has  certainly  put  us  under  a  debt  of  obligation  by  his 
splendid  paper  on  "The  Role  of  Magic."  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
two  points  in  that  paper  by  way  of  expansion.  Not  only  in  the  Catholic 
church  has  magic  played  a  very  important  role  but  even  in  our  Protes- 
tant chuches  the  same  is  true.  Luther's  protest  was  a  breaking-away 
from  the  superstition  that  existed  in  connection  with  church  ceremonials  in 
his  day  but  how  short-lived  was  that  protest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his 
followers  and  the  Protestant  sects  in  general,  soon  reverted  to  the  magical 
interpretations  of  church  rites  and  church  doctrines  which  he  had  repudi- 
ated. Every  succeeding  edition  of  Melancthon's  Loci  Communes  becomes 
more  retrogressive  than  its  predecessor.  Soon  among  the  Protestants  grace 
was  conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the  waters  of  baptism  just  as  much  as  it  had 
been  in  the  Catholic  church.  The  communion  bread  and  wine  had  magical 
power  just  as  it  had  had  before  Luther  protested.  Even  pietism,  protest 
of  protests,  together  with  a  demand  for  return  to  the  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness of  primitive  Christian  life,  contained  also  a  reversion  to  the  magical 
ideas  of  Catholicism  concerning  ceremonials  and  rites.  Many  of  these 
beliefs  still  persist.  Almost  numberless  are  the  Protestants  even  to  this 
day  who  to  some  extent  believe  in  the  magfical  power  of  ecclesiastical  rite 
and  ceremony,  and  of  the  ministration  of  consecrated  hands. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  with  reference  to 
Professor  Coe's  report  on  the  Census  Bulletin  103.  The  fig^ures  of  that 
bulletin  seem  to  show  an  increasing  number  of  sects  in  the  United  States 
in  the  last  few  years.  A  part  of  that  is  real  and  part  merely  apparent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  immigration  of  alien  people  has  increased  the 
number  of  religious  bodies  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  doubtless  also  true 
that  there  have  been  formed  new  sects  by  division  of  bodies  already  exist- 
ing. For  example,  the  Christian  Science  sect,  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  doubt  the  last  fifty  years  has  seen  a  great  growth  of  like-minded- 
ness  among  the  various  sectarian  organizations.     Religion  which  was  long 
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divisive  has  become  a  unifying  force.  The  lines  of  cleavage  at  the  present 
time  are  not  primarily  religious  but  ethical  or  philosophical.  There  is  no 
doubt  then  that  religion  plays  a  part  in  promoting  social  unity  today  which 
it  has  never  been  able  to  play  before.  Communication  has  increased  mutual 
knowledge  of  those  belonging  to  different  bodies.  Knowledge  has  lessened 
antagonism  and  increased  toleration.  Social  unity  is  now  being  aided  rather 
than  hindered  by  religious  beliefs. 


Cecil  C.  North,  De  Pauw  University 
A  statistical  inquiry  is  always  open  to  the  danger  of  giving  impressions 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  subject  investigated.  This  seems 
to  me  particularly  possible  in  a  study  of  this  bulletin  on  religious  denomi- 
nations, and  I  think  that  one  of  Professor  Coe's  remarks  indicates  a  possi- 
bly erroneous  interpretation.  His  statement  was  that  the  figures  indicated 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  heterogeneity  of  our  religious  beliefs  in 
America,  basing  that  conclusion  on  the  increase  in  the  number  of  denomina- 
tions enumerated.  These  figures,  however,  express  only  the  formal  side 
of  the  matter,  and  do  not  at  all  touch  the  equally  important  fact  that  in  a 
large  number  of  respects  we  have  grown  more  homogeneous  in  our  beliefs. 
While,  of  course,  the  fact  is  not  amenable  to  a  statistical  inquiry,  we  are 
all  quite  conscious  that  the  people  of  all  denominations  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  a  considerable  number  of  common  elements  of  belief.  For 
example,  the  differences  between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians  are 
much  less  acute,  and  there  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  churches 
holding  these  different  theological  tenets  to  unite  on  certain  fundamentals 
and  neglect  or  minimize  their  differences.  In  fact  the  differences  between 
the  various  denominations  seem  to  be  resolving  themselves  into  a  difference 
between  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals,  just  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
realignment  in  the  membership  of  the  two  dominant  political  parties. 
Any  complete  account  of  the  religious  beliefs  of  a  community  must  consider 
these  harmonizing  processes  as  well  as  the  mere  increase  of  denomina- 
tions. This  same  fact  seems  to  have  been  neglected  in  Professor  Gidding's 
excellent  paper  yesterday  in  which  he  reached  the  conclusion  that  in  respect 
to  religion  we  were  becoming  more  heterogeneous  in  America. 

Another  of  Professor  Coe's  statements  seems  to  contain  a  possible 
error.  On  the  basis  of  an  increase  in  church  membership  relatively  greater 
than  the  increase  in  population  during  the  sixteen  years  under  consideration, 
he  concludes  that  religion  is  not  losing  its  hold  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Here  again  there  are  some  facts  which  the  figures  do  not  indicate, 
namely,  the  meaning  of  church  membership  to  the  individual.  A  rather 
definite  impression  prevails  that  joining  a  church  is  a  much  less  serious 
matter  for  us  than  it  was  for  our  fathers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  of 
course,  that  many  churches  have  considerably  changed  the  requirements  for 
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membership.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  what  part  of  this 
great  increase  in  church  membership  is  due  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
relig^ion,  and  what  part  is  due  to  a  desire  for  formal  connection  with  the 
respectable  element  of  the  community. 


Edwin  C.  Walker,  New  York  City 

T(he  increase  in  church  membership,  as  indicated  by  the  figures  quoted, 
in  all  likelihood  is  real  in  the  numerical  sense.  That  it  means  a  relatively 
widening  acceptance  of  the  ancient  creeds,  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  standards  of  membership  in  most  of,  if  not  all, 
the  Protestant  bodies  have  greatly  changed  in  recent  years.  The  alteration 
has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years;  it  has  been  proceeding  at  an  accelerated 
velocity  during  the  later  decades  of  the  half-century.  Formerly,  orthodoxy 
of  belief  was  the  final  test  of  fitness  for  membership,  rigidly  insisted  on, 
no  matter  how  exemplary  the  conduct  of  the  candidate.  But  theological 
doctrines  largely  have  lost  their  power  to  bar ;  the  general  good  character 
of  the  applicant  for  membership,  coupled  with  his  or  her  social  desirability 
and  willingness  to  help  in  practically  unsectarian  enterprises,  has  opened 
the  way  for  the  increase  found  by  Mr.  Coe.  Even  as  long  as  twenty-five 
or  more  years  ago,  I  know  of  instances  in  the  West  where  men  who  rejected 
every  fundamental  tenet  of  Christianity  were  occupying  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility  in  evangelical  churches. 

The  lowering  of  the  doctrinal  fences  has  operated  in  two  ways :  On 
the  one  hand,  the  inquiry  into  the  beliefs  of  otherwise  acceptable  candi- 
dates for  membership  has  grown  more  and  more  lax,  and,  on  the  other, 
men  who  could  not  have  affirmatively  answered  certain  questions  touching 
various  dogmas  of  the  creeds  as  formerly  interpreted,  and  who,  further- 
more, could  not  have  gained  their  own  consent  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
churches  standing  actually  on  the  narrow  doctrinal  platforms  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  now  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  working  within  one  or  another  of 
these  churches  for  what  they  regard  as  human  betterment  here  and  in  this 
day.  In  a  word,  the  Protestant  church  is  in  a  state  of  evolution  from 
other-worldliness  to  this-worldliness,  insisting  less  and  less  on  belief  and 
more  and  more  on  social  usefulness,  thus  making  it  easier  year  by  year  for 
the  non-orthodox  to  come  into  its  fold. 


T.  J.  Riley,  Washington  University 
Can  Professor  Coe  tell  whether  the  church  is  maintaining  itself  and 
gaining  in  both  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  and  if  not  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case?  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether  the  excess  of 
churches  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  country  districts,  including  the  vil- 
lages, or  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
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J.  E.  Cutler,  Western  Reserve  University 
I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Coe  a  question.  It  has  been  generally  under- 
stood, I  think,  that  the  census  of  churches  and  church  membership  taken 
in  1890  was  extremely  defective  and  on  the  whole  rather  unreliable.  Pre- 
sumably the  statistics  given  in  Census  Bulletin  103  are  more  complete  and 
much  more  reliable.  I  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Coe,  if,  in  using  these  two 
sources  as  a  basis  for  his  paper,  he  gave  any  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
one  was  possibly  more  complete  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  other. 


George  A.  Coe 

Jn  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  apparent  increase  in  church  mem- 
bers may  not  be  due  in  part  to  improved  methods  in  securing  census 
returns.  Professor  Coe  said  in  substance: 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  effect  upon  membership  statistics  these 
improved  methods  have  had.  Even  if  the  tendency  of  such  improvement 
in  the  methods  of  government  were  to  enumerate  members  heretofore  not 
enumerated,  corresponding  improvement  by  the  churches  in  their  own 
methods  of  keeping  membership  lists  would  tend  to  reduce  the  apparent 
membership  by  dropping  the  names  of  members  who  have  been  lost  track 
of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  churches,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  pruning 
their  membership  lists  during  these  sixteen  years.  One  of  the  large  denomi- 
nations dropped  from  its  rolls  in  a  single  year,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
something  like  50,000  names — the  number  was  certainly  very  large.  Such 
pruning  of  membership  lists  is  likely  to  offset  any  apparent  increase  that 
may  result  from  changes  in  the  methods  of  the  census. 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  improved  census  methods  tend  to  increase  the 
apparent  number  of  members.  On  the  contrary,  the  universal  desire  of  the 
denominations  to  make  a  large  showing  might  be  favored  by  the  looser 
rhethods  and  checked  by  the  more  cautious  ones.  Whether  the  improve- 
ment in  census  methods  has,  in  fact,  had  any  influence,  I  cannot  say  from 
any  data  in  my  possession.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  known 
pruning  of  membership  lists  within  denominations,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  apparent  membership  increase  shown  by  the  new  census  is  a  real 
one." 

In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  increase  in  membership  appears  in 
the  cities  as  well  as  the  country  at  large.  Professor  Coe  said  in  substance : 

"Separate  statistics  for  cities  are  not  given  in  Bulletin  103.  But  we 
can  secure  an  approximate  answer  to  the  question  by  considering  the 
distribution  by  states.  Thus,  the  increase  of  membership  in  proportion 
to  population  is  high  in  the  North  Atlantic  states,  with  their  great  aggrega- 
tions of  laborers  in  manufacturing  centers,  but  low  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  in  which  the  population  is  more  scattered.  But  there  is  increase  in 
both.     In  general,  the  Catholic  membership  has  increased  with  the  greatest 
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rapidity  in  predominantly  manufacturing  states,  while  the  relative  losses  of 
the  Catholics  have  been  greatest  in  New  Mexico,  District  of  Columbia, 
Oregon,  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  Florida.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rela- 
tive gains  of  the  Protestants  have  been  in  Nebraska,  Washington,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  District  of  Columbia,  Iowa,  Oregon,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  their  relative  losses  have  been  altogether  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  States,  and  North  Carolina  (specifically,  in  order,  North  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont).  I  am  not  able,  with  the  data  at  hand,  to  say  how  much  of  the 
membership  gain  in  the  eastern  manufacturing  states  is  due  to  foreign 
immigration." 


THE  BASIS  OF  SOCIAL  SOLIDARITY^ 


PROFESSOR  J.  MARK  BALDWIN 


The  difficulty  of  discussing  such  a  topic  as  social  solidarity 
arises  from  the  generality  of  the  term.  As  a  sociological  concept, 
solidarity  is  an  affair  of  the  mutual  relations  of  a  g^oup  of  indi- 
viduals to  one  another;  as  a  psychological  concept,  the  term  con- 
notes the  meaning  of  these  relations  as  reflected  in  the  mind  of 
the  individual.  The  latter,  the  psychological,  considered  as  giving 
a  basis  for  the  solidarity  of  the  group,  together  with  its  genetic 
relationships,  it  is  that  I  wish  to  discuss. 


The  present  condition  of  sociology  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
Sociology  has  not  yet  come  into  its  full  scientific  heritage — and 
that  for  two  principal  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  called  sociology  is  often  merely  a 
mass  of  formal  and  verbal  distinctions,  dealing  with  theoretical 
conceptions,  which  do  not  admit  of  proof  other  than  that  of 
logical  deduction.  Definitions  of  "society,"  "association,"  "soli- 
darity," "progress,"  etc.,  are  constructed  from  purely  personal 
points  of  view,  from  which  there  is  no  control  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  social  facts.  The  need  therefore,  is  for  extended  and 
patient  observation  of  actual  social  changes,  happenings,  phenom- 
ena of  every  kind,  as  they  show  themsleves — observation  of 
these  both  in  their  own  right,  and  also  in  the  conditions  of  the 
environment,  physical  and  biological,  in  which  they  occur. 

In  the  second  place,  we  observe  that  sociology  has  been  the 
dupe  of  those  who  bring  to  her  the  catch-words  of  other  sciences. 
As  we  shall  see  below,  social  changes  are  conditioned  upon 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  facts;  this  may  be  admitted 
without  discussion.    But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  say  that  the 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Berne  meeting  of  the  Institut  Inter,  de  Sociologie  (July, 
1909)  ;  to  appear  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Annates  of  that  body. 
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scientific  formulas  which  are  found  fruitful  in  those  sciences  are 
adequate  instruments  of  interpretation  of  the  social  as  such ;  for 
on  such  a  view  the  social  life  loses  its  intimate  and  first-hand 
character  as  personal  experience.  Biological  analogies  have  been 
urged,  physical  "energetics"  has  been  invoked,  even  geographical 
changes  have  been  cited,  as  determining  causes  of  social  events. 
But  to  whichever  of  these  sciences  we  may  resort,  we  find  this 
limitation,  namely,  that  the  given  social  situation — both  as  re- 
spects content  and  as  respects  form  of  organization — is  stripped 
of  whatever  characters  the  rule  of  interpretation  adopted,  whether 
biological,  or  physical,  does  not  justify  and  explain. 

For  example,  the  moral  life  is  a  series  of  social  situations 
implicating  personalities  as  such,  wills  acting  and  reacting  upon 
one  another.  To  explain  such  situations  by  the  laws  of  physical 
or  physiological  change  is  to  reduce  personality  to  an  atomistic 
and  mechanical  complex  and  to  close  the  door  in  advance  to  the 
investigation  of  the  psychological  and  purely  social  aspects  of 
moral  experience.^  Whatever  philosophical  interpretation  we 
may  finally  adopt  of  the  social  mode  of  reality — taken  in  its 
natural  context  with  the  physical  and  biological — we  must  still 
not  allow  this  interpretation,  whether  it  be  physical  or  spiritual, 
to  hinder,  embarrass,  or  prejudice  social  science.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  positive  science  of  society  must  be  built  upon  the  facts 
of  social  observation  and  experience ;  and  such  a  science  must  be 
given  the  same  right  to  establish  the  criteria  of  its  proper  facts 
that  we  allow  the  other  sciences.  Biologists  will  not  vacate  right 
in  favor  of  physics,  nor  should  sociology  in  favor  of  either.  Psy- 
chology has  in  fact  been  through  the  same  period,  having  to 
assert  its  right  to  existence  as  against  the  presumptions  of  physi- 
ology. 

With  these  cautions  in  mind,  I  wish  to  inquire  what  current 
biological  and  psychological  science  teach  us  respecting  the  condi- 
tions of  nature  and  development  of  social  solidarity. 

*  The  reader  may  compare  the  remarks  on  Professor  Ostwald's  paper  oo 
"Energetics,"  in  Vol.  XII  of  the  Annales  de  I'Inst.  Inter,  de  Sociologie,  for  a  more 
positive  criticism  of  one  of  these  cases  of  scientific  presumption  coming  from 
physics.  Criticism  of  the  "biological  analogy"  is  to  be  found  in  my  Social  and 
Ethical  Interpretations,  chap,  xiv,  on  "Social   Progress,"   especially    §   4. 
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II 

I  use  the  term  "development,"  in  the  last  sentence  above, 
advisedly;  for  the  study  of  the  development  must  go  along  with 
that  of  the  nature  of  society.  In  this  subject,  as  in  all  those 
which  can  be  considered  as,  in  any  sense,  "genetic"  the  studies 
of  development  must  be  largely  relied  upon  to  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  social  matter.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  analytic  and  formal 
methods  have  proved  inadequate.  In  biology  and  psychology  a 
revolution  has  been  effected  by  this  consideration.  The  study  of 
tissues  and  organs  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  functions  and 
adaptations.  The  simple  cross-section  of  a  nerve  or  muscle  has 
behind  it  a  vast  morphological  and  developmental  history.  The 
biological  sciences,  since  they  have  recognized  that  they  deal  with 
a  developing  organism,  have  been  completely  reconstructed  in 
consequence  of  researches  inspired  by  the  evolution  theory.  Com- 
parative morphology  is  the  fertile  daughter  of  evolutionary  re- 
search, as  is  also  comparative  and  genetic  psychology. 

In  psychology,  the  structural  and  analytic  methods,  which  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  and  French  empiricists  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  association  of  ideas,  has  been  found  to 
have  its  limitations.  It  analyses  the  mind  in  "cross-sections," 
and  seeks  to  discover  "atoms"  or  "elements"  of  psychic  content — 
primitive  sensations  out  of  which  the  complex  states  of  mind  are 
composed.  This,  Mr.  Spencer's  great  undertaking,  is  now  obso- 
lete; it  does  not  allow  for  growth,  development,  evolution.  Psy- 
chology, like  biology,  has  become  a  genetic  science,  tracing  out 
the  movements  and  stages  of  mental  progression  "longitudinally," 
from  lower  and  more  simple,  to  higher  and  more  complex,  states 
and  functions.  It  recognizes  that  each  successive  stage  is  really  a 
new  mode,  something  stii  generis,  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  mere  composition  of  simpler  elements,  but  showing  the  essen- 
tial organization  of  these  elements  in  new  functions. 

The  same,  again,  is  true  of  society  and  of  societies.  They  are 
developing  organizations.  They  cannot  be  decomposed  into 
elements,  atoms,  or  "units,"  which  through  combination,  by  some 
theoretical  formula,  will  again  produce  the  more  complex  form. 
Such  a  method  is  too  easy.     It  does  no  sort  of  justice  to  these 
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complex  developing  series  of  phenomena.  The  genetic  method 
and  point  of  view  must  be  adopted  in  the  social  sciences;  the 
actual  series  of  progressive  stages  observed  in  this  case  or  that ; 
the  psychology  and  biological  fact  carefully  distinguished;  and  a 
comparative  morphology  of  social  groups  gradually  worked  out. 
Each  stage  of  social  organization  must  be  treated  as  what  it  is 
found  to  be,  not  what  we  expect  it  to  be  on  our  theories ;  and  only 
in  the  result  will  a  general  interpretation  of  social  life  be  reached 
which  will  stand  beside  the  corresponding  interpretations  of  the 
biologist  and  the  psychologist.' 

Ill 

Perhaps  so  much  preliminary  discussion  of  method  may  be 
found  excessive,  but  it  enables  me  at  this  point  to  proceed  at  once 
to  a  positive  affirmation :  to  wit,  that  recent  researches  of  the  sort 
I  have  mentioned  have  shown  that  there  has  actually  been  a 
progressive  evolution  in  social  organization,  a  historical  and  racial 
movement.  This  has  not  been  confined  to  human  history,  but  has 
proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  evolution  of  mind  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  We  may  recognize,  indeed,  in  a  preliminary  way  for 
our  discussion,  three  modes  of  association  or  social  grouping 
related,  indeed,  genetically  to  one  another,  but  yet  so  different 
from  one  another,  that  we  may  consider  them  as  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable in  type.  I  shall  treat  them  under  the  following  head- 
ings, first  naming  them,  and  then  characterizing  each  with 
reference  to  the  sort  of  solidarity  which  it  shows. 

These  modes  of  "social"  or  collective  life  are:  (i)  the  in- 
stinctive or  gregarious;  (2)  the  spontaneous  or  plastic;  and  (3) 
the  reflective  or  social  proper. 

I.  The  Instinctive  or  Gregarious  Group.  The  characters  of 
this  sort  of  group  life  are  quite  clearly  expressed  by  the  terms 
"instinctive"  and  "gregarious."  The  former  term  suggests  their 
biological  character,  the  latter  their  social  character.  In  saying 
there  is  a  form  of  association  that  is  instinctive,  we  mean  to  sug- 

•  In  a  little  book  entitled  Darwin  and  the  Humanities  (Review  Pub.  Co., 
Baltimore),  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  precise  influence  of  Darwinism  in 
the  mental  and  social  sciences. 
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gest  what  is  characteristic  of  instinct  as  such;  this  may  be 
explained  under  certain  headings  as  follows. 

a)  In  the  first  place,  the  endowment  involved  in  this  sort  of 
association  is  instinctive:  it  is  physically  inherited  by  individual 
animals.  The  tendency  to  live  together  and  to  pursue  certain 
habits  of  life  in  common  is  in  fact  native.  The  instincts  of  the 
individuals  are  so  correlated  with  each  other  that  each  without 
the  other  or  others  is  incomplete  and  ineffective.  The  family 
instincts  of  animals  are  examples  of  this;  and  the  maternal, 
sexual,  racial,  instinctive  tendencies  in  man. 

An  important  corollary  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  such  habits  of 
life  do  not  have  to  he  learned.  For  such  activities,  no  training  is 
necessary,  no  learning  from  experience.  This  means  that  in  such 
apparently  co-operative  actions,  psychological  factors  are  not 
primarily  or  largely  involved. 

h)  Again,  we  find  that,  being  thus  stereotyped  by  heredity, 
such  modes  of  action  are  fixed  and  unprogressive;  they  admit  of 
very  little  modification  and  development.  When  the  requisite 
environmental  conditions  are  present,  their  working  is  effective 
and  sufficient;  but  when  the  conditions  change,  and  any  degree 
of  accommodation  or  readjustment  is  called  for,  the  animals  so 
endowed  are  more  or  less  helpless.  They  are  not  able  to  substitute 
intelligent  action  for  instinctive  reaction. 

c)  Such  modes  of  action,  being  in  the  main  physically  in- 
herited, are  in  their  origin  the  product  of  biological  laws.  They 
have  been  reduced  in  the  process  of  evolution  to  the  condition  of 
nervous  functions ;  they  have  become  part  of  the  creature's  physio- 
logical endowment.  They  illustrate  racial  habit  and  selection.'* 
We  may  say,  then,  that  such  instinctive  actions,  however  psycho- 
logical their  results  may  appear  to  be,  are  in  their  modus  operandi 
biological  reactions.     They  can  be  explained  only  on  the  bio- 

*That  is  they  have  arisen  as  other  instincts  have,  by  natural  selection 
working  upon  advantageous  variations,  both  physical  and  mental.  For  detailed 
discussions  of  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  instinct  the  reader  may  consult  my 
work  Development  and  Evolution,  and  also  the  little  book  already  referred  to 
called  Darwinism  and  the  Humanities.  Important  works  on  the  subject  which 
have  some  reference  to  the  social  instincts  are  Lloyd  Morgan's  Habit  and 
Instinct,  and  K.  Groos's  The  Play  of  Animals  and  The  Play  of  Man, 
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logical  principles  of  selection  and  inheritance.  They  are  more  or 
less  automatic  in  their  performances  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  physical  heredity.  And  it  is  evident  that  such  modes  of 
action,  while  gregarious  in  external  appearance  and  result,  as 
involving  two  or  more  individuals  in  a  joint  action,  are  not  in 
any  true  sense  social. 

I  may  cite  an  instance  that  falls  under  my  notice  as  I  write. 
A  family  of  swans  on  Lake  Geneva  swim  across  the  lake  always 
in  a  certain  order:  one  of  the  parents  goes  first,  the  little  ones 
follow  next,  and  the  other  old  one  brings  up  the  rear.  This  is 
evidently  instinctive.  The  order  in  which  they  go  is  useful  for 
the  protection  of  the  young,  which  are  defended  by  the  parents 
both  before  and  behind.  The  whole  family  is  involved ;  the  action 
is  not  learned  from  experience;  it  is  probably  not  capable  of  much 
change  or  improvement.  So  considered,^  it  is  an  affair  of  selected 
adaptation,  knit  into  the  nervous  structure,  and  lacking  in  special 
psychological  features.  Nature  shows  a  wide  range  of  instances 
similar  to  this. 

If  we  apply  the  term  solidarity  to  this  mode  of  association,  we 
should  characterize  it  as  "biological"  in  distinction  from  other 
forms.  It  is  innate,  unintelligent,  unpro gressive ;  but  deep-seated 
and  very  powerful. 

2.  The  Spontaneous  or  Plastic  Group.  Comparative  psy- 
chologists find  among  the  animals  another  form  of  association 
also;  a  group  which  does  not  present  the  features  just  pointed  out 
as  characteristic  of  that  which  is  purely  or  largely  biological. 
Animal  life  is  full  of  collective  actions  which  are  due  to  experi- 
ence, habits  of  common  or  joint  action  which  are  not  inherited, 
hut  learned.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  such  actions 
that  the  extreme  value,  in  the  economy  of  the  animals'  conduct,  of 
the  impulses  of  play,  imitation,  rivalry,  etc.,  is  to  be  recognized. 
By  the  exercise  of  such  gregarious  or  quasi-social  impulses  as 
these,  the  young  are  trained  in  the  habits  of  life  of  their  kind. 

But  the  operation  of  learning,  or  profiting  by  experience,  by 
means  of  such  impulses,  involves  processes  of  psychology;  they 

•  That  is  considered  as  instinctive.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  so  considering 
this  particular  case. 
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proceed  by  trial  and  error,  persistent  imitation,  gradual  selection 
of  happy  hits  in  the  direction  of  better  accommodation  and  ad- 
justment. In  this  they  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  in- 
stinctive acts  already  described.  Their  points  of  distinction  are 
in  the  main  the  following. 

a)  These  acquired  modes  of  collective  action  illustrate  social 
transmission  rather  than  physical  heredity.  The  great  body  of 
the  animals'  collective  activities  are  re-established  in  each  genera- 
tion, being  transmitted  from  old  to  young  by  processes  of  imita- 
tive absorption.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the  actions  handed  down  in 
this  way,  a  real  continuity  from  generation  to  generation ;  a 
"social  heredity,"  as  it  has  been  called,  as  effective  and  compell- 
ing as  physical  heredity.  But  it  is  maintained  by  actual  learning, 
on  the  part  of  countless  individuals,  who  are  in  this  sense — and 
must  be — sufficiently  "plastic"  to  absorb  the  lessons  of  the 
family  and  group  tradition.  Each  must  be  plastic  in  the  presence 
of  the  group  life  and  its  agencies. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  such  learning,  with  the  resulting  form- 
ing or  molding  effect  upon  individuals,  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
sort  of  activity  described  above  as  instinctive  and  biological.  In 
order  to  be  plastic,  the  individual  must  be  relatively  free  from 
the  compulsion  of  inherited  instinct.  The  modification  of  func- 
tion and  structure  involved  in  effective  learning  requires  the 
relative  decay  of  fixed  reactions;  greater  relative  plasticity  of 
nerve  and  muscle  takes  its  place. 

h)  So  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  this  sort  of  plastic 
activity,  with  the  resulting  association  of  individuals  together, 
allows  essential  growth  and  progress  and  in  fact  issues  in  it.  The 
individual  grows  into  the  tradition  of  the  group,  just  as,  in  other 
cases,  by  instinctive  acts,  the  individual  shows  himself  already 
possessed  of  the  hereditary  traits  of  the  race.  But  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  group,  this  plastic  learning  is  an  agency  of  con- 
formity, conservation,  stability,  and  solidarity.  The  individual 
does  not  go  beyond  what  the  group  life  has  already  acquired :  his 
learning  is  limited  to  tradition.  All  the  individuals  of  the  group 
learn  the  same  things;  and  what  they  learn  is  the  body  of  useful 
actions  already  established  in  the  collective  life  of  the  group. 
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c)  The  laws  of  this  mode  of  collective  action  are,  accordingly, 
psychological,  not  merely  biological.  There  is  a  give-and-take 
directly  from  mind  to  mind;  the  copying  of  a  model;  the  con- 
tagion of  feeling;  the  joint  satisfaction  arising  from  united 
activity.  Other  individuals  enter  directly  into  the  psychological 
and  social  situation,  in  the  mind  of  each ;  and  these  others  furnish 
the  essential  stimulation.  Each  responds  to  each  through  their 
mental  part. 

We  have  here  then  a  mode  of  psychological  solidarity,  differ- 
ent in  its  origin  and  nature  from  the  biological  solidarity  of 
instinct.  Its  processes  are  psychological — those  of  imitation, 
suggestion,  contagion,  spontaneous  union  in  common  experience 
and  action.  It  is  only  by  the  recognition  of  these  psychological 
processes  that  this  mode  of  solidarity  can  be  properly  understood. 

3.  The  Reflective  or  Social  Group  Proper.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  higher  forms  of  social  life,  armed  with  this 
account  of  the  instinctive  and  spontaneous  forms,  we  become 
aware  that  still  other  genetic  motives  and  factors  come  into  play. 
It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  various  writers  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  cases,  on  the  one  hand,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  simply  carried  away  by  a  social  current — in  which,  that 
is,  he  is  plastic  in  the  hands  of  the  group  as  just  described — and 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  he  intentionally  and  voluntarily 
co-operates  with  others  in  the  pursuit  of  intelligent  ends.®  In  the 
former  there  is  an  emotional  response  to  a  social  suggestion;  in 
the  latter,  an  intelligent  judgment  made  with  a  view  to  conse- 
quences to  be  attained.  The  latter  mode  of  co-operation  consti- 
tutes a  group  that  may  properly  be  called  "social." 

In  it  we  detect,  in  turn,  certain  characters  which  are  absent 
from  both  the  fonns  of  solidarity  already  described.  These 
characters  we  may  now  point  out. 

a)  These  intelligent  acts  of  co-operation  cannot  be  considered 
as  due  to  either  physical  or  social  heredity ;  they  are  not  embodied 

•  This  distinction  is  recognized  by  many  writers ;  I  may  cite  the  following 
philosophical  and  psychological  works  as  representative:  Mackensis,  Social  Phi- 
losophy; Alexander,  Moral  Order  and  Progress;  Baldwin,  Social  and  Ethical 
Interpretations  (in  this  work  the  general  position  of  this  paper  is  worked  out  in 
detail,  but  not  with  reference  to  the  problem  of  solidarity). 
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already  in  physical  endowment  nor  included  in  social  tradition. 
They  are  social  novelties,  new  modes  of  thought  and  action,  in- 
volving a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  individual  deliberation  and 
choice.  As  such,  they  come  into  conflict,  in  many  instances,  with 
activities  of  the  hereditary  and  plastic  types.  All  social  reform, 
for  example,  is  accomplished  by  individuals  who  think  and  act 
outside  the  established  conventions  and  traditions;  it  embodies  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  individuals — from  the  point  of  view  of 
personal  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment — against  the  conven- 
tions which  have  been  established  by  earlier  social  intercourse, 
and  which  are  socially  transmitted.  The  reformer  must  convince 
others  in  order  to  convert  them;  he  must  criticize  the  old  as 
irrational  in  order  to  establish  the  more  rational,  the  new.  All 
this  depends  upon  the  successful  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and 
sentiment — moral,  aesthetic,  etc. — of  individuals,  and  leads  them 
to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  society  and  the  rule  of  plastic 
suggestion.  The  action  of  the  crowd  is  often  disorganizing,  and 
at  best  unproductive;  the  action  of  the  reflective  group,  such  as 
the  committee,  the  legislature,  the  administrative  bureau,  is 
progressive  and  organizing. 

h)  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  group,  therefore,  solidarity 
of  intelligence,  of  conviction,  of  higher  sentiment,  now  takes  the 
place  of  the  solidarity  of  mere  instinct  or  blind  feeling.  This  is 
the  form  of  organization  which  is  truly  to  be  called  "social."  It 
characterizes  the  human  society  in  opposition  to  the  animal  com- 
pany, and  the  human  crowd.  For  only  in  such  a  group,  a  society, 
is  there  an  internal  organization  as  such.  The  gregarious  in- 
stincts do  not  issue  in  social  organization ;  each  individual,  on  the 
contrary,  acts  as  his  nervous  structures  directly  compels  him  to 
act.  Further,  there  is  no  social  organization  in  the  plastic  crowd, 
hypnotized  by  a  demagogue  or  carried  away  by  the  suggestion  of 
a  social  fellow.  The  group  can  be  organized  only  through  pro- 
cesses of  a  psychological  sort,  through  which  each  individual 
becomes  aware  of  his  place  and  function  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
social  whole,  and  wills  to  maintain  it  by  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment. 
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c)  I  have  elsewhere  shown  in  detail "'  that  the  growth  of  the 
individual's  sense  of  personality — of  the  "self,"  that  is — proceeds 
by  the  organization  of  the  psychological  materials  of  social  life. 
As  individuals  grow  more  competent  personally,  they  also  become 
more  intimately  organized  socially.  The  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual "ego"  involves  the  recognition  of  the  social  "alter,"  and 
establishes  a  conscious  relation  between  them.  The  resulting 
solidarity  is  that  of  conscious  intention  and  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion. 

The  view  is  now  very  widely  accepted.^  It  unifies  the  indi- 
vidual and  society,  and  establishes  solidarity  on  the  higher  plane 
of  common  intelligence  and  joint  volition. 

d)  We  may  say,  therefore,  of  this  social  and  reflective  mode 
of  collective  life,  that  it  is  not  biologically  determined,  nor  is  it 
determined  by  the  general  psychological  movement  of  feeling  and 
impulse;  but  that  it  is  determined  by  the  specific  psychological 
processes  of  intelligence:  it  requires  the  conscious  and  voluntary 
co-operation  of  individuals  in  a  social  situation. 

IV 

Coming  now  to  consider  these  three  modes  of  collective  life 
comparatively,  we  find  it  possible  to  read  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  genetic  continuity  or  progression :  the  instinctive  passes 
into  the  plastic  and  that  in  turn  yields,  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
to  the  reflective,  or  social  proper.  In  so  far  as  all  of  these  forms 
of  life  and  conduct  depend  upon  chemical  and  physical  processes, 
these  should  be  recognized  as  conditions  essential  to  the  move- 
ment; but  such  conditions  do  not  of  themselves  yield  any  mode 
of  group  solidarity,  nor  do  they  of  themselves  explain  any  mode 
that  actually  exists.® 

''Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations. 

*  See,  for  example,  the  very  learned  and  authoritative  work  of  Posada, 
Introduction  to  Sociology  (Vol.  I  of  Principles  of  Sociology). 

*  If  one  cares  to  call  chemical  synthesis,  for  example,  a  case  of  solidarity, 
he  does  so  only  by  eviscerating  the  term  of  all  its  social  connotation.  In 
that  sense  the  planetary  system  is  a  "group,"  for  it  has  the  solidarity  of 
gravitation  I     But  what  light  do  such  statement's  shed  on  social  life  ? 
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This  genetic  movement  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram,  in  which  the  order  and  stages  of  actual  group  life  are 
exhibited  to  the  eye. 

The  expanding  cone  shows  the  widening  of  the  factors  con- 
cerned in  the  whole  movement  or  progression :  the  instinctive  or 
biological  mode  In  passes  into  the  plastic  or  psychological  PI 
and  this  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  reflective  or  social  proper  So. 


/«=Instinctive.  Pfc=Pla8tic.  5'o:=Social.  The  spaces  a,  a,  etc,  show  the 
increased  area  of  facts  and  principles  peculiar  to  each  mode  beyond  those  of 
the  preceding. 

In  human  society  all  these  motives  to  solidarity  exist  together. 
We  never  leave  our  bodies  behind,  with  their  instinctive  tend- 
encies, nor  do  we  ever  free  ourselves  from  the  compulsion  of 
direct  emotion  and  impulse,  which  tend  to  make  us  on  occasion 
the  plastic  instruments  of  social  suggestion.  But  still  that  which 
differentiates  human  society  is  the  presence  of  reflective  sociality. 

V 

In  view  of  these  facts,  fully  established,  as  I  believe,  in  biology 
and  psychology,  certain  more  general  points  of  interpretation 
may  be  suggested. 

I.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  no  strictly  biological  interpreta- 
tion can  exhaust  all  the  modes  of  collective  life,  with  their  ac- 
companying forms  of  solidarity.  The  biological  form  is  one  of 
physical  heredity,  it  shows  the  regularity  and  compulsion  of 
instinct.  How  can  we  account,  on  such  principles,  for  the  social 
transmission  and  the  personal  caprice  of  the  plastic  activities  of 
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a  group?  And  how  far  remote  from  such  explanation  do  the 
forms  appear  which  show  inteUigent  co-operation  and  refined 
sentiment !  If  one  use  the  biological  figure  at  all,  in  these  cases, 
one  should  restrict  its  application  to  those  facts  of  the  social  life 
in  which  instinct  operates  with  least  complication  from  psycho- 
logical interference  and  in  which  there  is  present  no  inhibition 
due  to  intelligent  restraint  and  choice.  Such,  for  example,  are 
the  quasi-social  exhibitions  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  the  rivalries 
of  family  and  clan  in  which  the  family  and  racial  impulses  of 
kinship  are  uncontrolled. 

But  even  in  these  cases  of  the  play  of  brute  biological  forces, 
the  influence  of  convention  and  social  habit,  as  well  as  that  of 
intelligent  self-control  is  seldom  quite  lacking.  When  such  modi- 
fying influences,  psychological  and  moral,  entirely  fail,  we  judge 
the  individual  a  victim  of  his  heredity;  and  instead  of  taking  the 
purity  of  his  biological  equipment  as  the  criterion  of  social  sanity, 
our  practical  judgment  is  the  reverse.  In  practice  we  scout  the 
biological  interpretation  hy  taking  its  best  exponent  for  a  danger- 
ous person,  we  isolate  him  in  an  institution  where  the  anti-social 
are  confined,  to  keep  them  from  doing  injury  to  society! 

2.  The  same  remark  may  be  made,  in  effect,  of  the  attempt 
to  interpret  the  social  group  entirely  in  terms  of  social  tradition, 
together  with  its  correlative  mode  of  spontaneous  and  plastic 
co-operation.  The  crowd,  following  a  leader,  whether  this  leader 
be  society  itself  or  a  temporary  chieftain — is  the  typical  situation 
for  such  theories :  it  illustrates  the  social  group  at  its  purest.  Imi- 
tation and  compulsory  suggestion — or  compulsion  per  se — are  its 
key-notes.  These  words  give  the  answer  to  the  question — Qu'est 
qu'une  societe? 

Of  course,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  in  actual  life  much 
solidarity  of  this  type — imitative,  suggestive,  in  actual  result 
compulsory.  As  soon  as  the  bonds  of  instinct  were  loosed  in 
racial  evolution,  co-operation  became  more  varied  in  its  modes, 
and  new  forms  of  group  life  arose.  Suggestion  now  takes  the 
place  of  instinct,  and  social  succeeds  physical  heredity.  But  here 
ag^in  we  must  accept  the  limitations  which  the  due  recognition 
of  the  facts  imposes.     The  reign  of  suggestion  and  contagion. 
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and  even  the  rule  of  tradition,  with  its  compulsion,  do  not  result 
in  those  forms  of  organization  which  show  progress.  Both  indi- 
viduals' advance  in  the  more  complicated  relations  of  life,  and 
also  the  formation  of  institutions  of  social  utility,  require  in- 
ventive thought  on  the  part  of  single  men,  and  the  adoption  of 
this  thought  on  the  part  of  society.  Jt  is  from  the  individual  that 
the  inventive  ideas  come;  and  these  ideas  cause  discussion  and 
opposition  as  well  as  imitative  absorption  and  plastic  propagation. 
It  is  only  after  society  has  generalized  the  individual's  thoughts 
in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  social  body,  that  these  can  be  embodied 
in  institutions  of  public  value.  Only  thus  is  matter  added  to  the 
social  store. 

This  process  requires,  it  is  evident,  competent  individual  re~ 
flection  and  discriminating  judgment;  it  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mere  emotional  reaction,  nor  to  the  constraint  of  enforced  tradi- 
tion. 

3.  The  treatment  of  this  highest  mode  of  solidarity  falls 
accordingly  to  sociology  and  social  psychology.  To  social  psy- 
chology, it  presents  the  experience  of  individual  reflection  and 
self-consciousness,  implicating  a  social  situation — a  set  of  social 
fellows  or  socii — in  relationships  of  actual  life.  From  this 
flow  the  common  processes  which  result  in  the  establishment  of 
institutions  having  the  support  of  the  fellow-members  of  the 
group.  For  sociology  this  g^ves  an  objective  social  situation :  the 
related  group  is  made  matter  of  scientific  investigation.  For 
both  these  sciences  the  subject-matter  is  siii  generis:  for  psychol- 
ogy, it  is  an  experience  sui  generis;  for  sociology,  it  is  a  mode  of 
organization  sui  generis.  Sociology  can  properly  investigate  it 
only  by  detailed  and  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  forms  it 
actually  shows. 

4.  In  all  the  discussions  of  solidarity,  therefore,  the  first  re- 
quirement is  that  of  determining,  in  the  particular  case,  which  of 
these  typical  modes  of  collective  life  we  have  before  us.  Religion, 
for  example,  goes  through  all  three  of  these  genetic  stages;  so 
also  does  government ;  so  also  does  morality.  It  is  vain  to  discuss 
any  one  of  these  great  topics  of  human  interest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  analysis  of  one  stage  only.     Our  investigation 
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must  be  longitudinal,  genetic.  Only  thus  can  we  arrive  at  a  real 
understanding  of  the  successive  manifestation  of  the  motive 
under  investigation,  and  see  the  racial  importance  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  embodied  itself. 

VI 

In  conclusion  I  may  cite  what  I  believe  to  be  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  my  main  position:  it  is  found  in  the  results  of  recent 
studies  in  criminology.  In  this  case  the  study  is  not  of  solidarity 
but  of  its  relative  absence — of  relative  anti-sociality.  Three 
great  classes  of  criminals  have  been  distinguished :  the  "born 
criminal;"  the  "occasional"  or  "emotional  criminal;"  and  the 
"professional,  habitual,  deliberate  criminal."  The  first  of  these 
is  a  criminal  by  heredity ;  his  acts  are  instinctive,  impulsive,  irre- 
sponsible. He  should  be  treated  as  one  having  a  chronic  and 
perhaps  incurable  disease;  and  he  should  be  placed  where  his 
tendencies  will  have  no  chance  to  manifest  themselves. 

The  second,  the  "occasional"  criminal,  is  the  creature  of  sug- 
gestion, imitation,  spontaneous  emotion.  It  is  the  "occasion,"  the 
opportunity,  that  excites  his  passion  and  leads  him  to  the  criminal 
act.  He  should  be  given  the  aid  of  sound  training  and  constant 
social  support;  for  he  is  the  "weak  brother."  For  him  the  social 
environment  is  the  important  thing.  His  treatment  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  given  the  criminal-born. 

Finally,  there  is  the  third  case,  the  professional,  deliberate 
criminal.  He  is  the  real  plotter  against  society,  the  real  criminal, 
the  "social"  criminal,  properly  speaking;  for  his  crime  is  reflective 
and  voluntary.  He  adopts  and  devises  means  to  accomplish  his 
destructive  ends.  He  knows  himself  and  his  resources,  and  can 
place  himself  and  his  fellows  in  the  relation  from  which  the 
profits  of  his  crime  are  secured.  He  controls  the  social  situation. 
The  enemy  of  society,  he  should  be  pursued  by  all  the  agents  of 
suppression  that  society  has  at  its  command. 

Here,  then,  are  our  three  types  of  solidarity  negatively  illus- 
trated. I  find  the  illustration  all  the  more  instructive  from  its 
negative  character.  Bad  heredity  instead  of  good — the  biological 
type;  indulgence  of  vicious  tendencies,  of  bad  emotions,  capricious 
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contagion  turned  astray — the  plastic  emotional  type ;  evil  disposi- 
tion, egoistic  volition,  destructive  intention — the  deliberate  type. 
All  show  the  character  we  have  come  to  expect ;  all  illustrate  the 
levels  of  determination  described  above:  biological,  psychological, 
social. 

How  inadequate  both  the  sociology  and  the  penology  which 
do  not  recognize  these  distinctions  in  theory  and  in  practice! 
How  inadequate  too  the  theory  of  solidarity  that  fails  to  see  them ! 
Crime  cannot  be  defined  in  a  single  abstract  formula.  In  a  given 
case  we  may  have  before  us  a  biological  reaction,  an  outburst  of 
passion,  a  deliberate  decision  of  will.  So  it  is  with  all  the  princi- 
pal concepts  of  social  science — conflict,  progress,  etc. 

Let  us  have  the  facts  in  each  case,  not  abstract  and  verbal 
definitions.  And  let  us  be  patient  and  tentative  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  facts  we  have. 


WILLIAM  GRAHAM  SUMNER 


A.  G.  KELLER 
Yale  University 


As  one  contemplates  the  close  of  a  long,  full,  and  many-sided 
life  of  usefulness,  like  that  of  William  Graham  Sumner,  he  feels 
powerless  to  reduce  his  crowding  impressions  to  order.  To 
attain  the  perspective  of  such  a  life  demands  much  reflection  and 
study;  for  no  living  man  has  accompanied  Sumner  through  the 
several  phases  of  his  intellectual  evolution,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
afford  an  intimate  survey  of  the  paths  he  traveled  and  the 
labors  he  wrought.  Hence  in  any  brief  preliminary  notice  of  his 
passing  one  can  scarcely  do  more  than  to  take  some  phase  of  his 
career  and  seek  to  give  an  idea  of  its  beginning  and  its  salient 
features.  In  a  sense  this  task  seems  easier  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sociologist  than  from  that  of  the  economist  or  political 
scientist,  for  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  sociologist 
needs  consider  only  the  last  period  of  Professor  Sumner's  life 
and  work.  But,  looked  at  more  understandingly,  the  career  of 
the  man  we  mourn  was  that  of  a  sociologist  throughout.  His 
was  not  the  type  of  mind  that  could  remain  contented  within  the 
bonds  of  any  special  subdivision  of  the  social  sciences.  He  felt 
too  keenly  the  complexity  of  societal  life,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  factors  entering  into  its  evolution  to  stop  in  his  studies  short 
of  the  effort  to  develop  a  "science  of  society."  And  so,  in  a 
sense,  the  endeavor  to  treat  of  Sumner  the  sociologist  is  the 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  general  case. 

This  cannot  be  done  in  this  time  and  place,  but  it  is  possible 
in  a  few  words  to  indicate  in  outline  some  of  the  aspects  of 
Sumner's  career  most  interesting  to  sociologists.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  captivated  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  felt  that  here  at 
last  was  an  intellectual  emancipation  and  a  satisfaction  not  before 
experienced.  Filled  with  the  zeal  of  the  truth-disseminator, 
he    prevailed    at    length    against    conservative    opposition    and 
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began  to  teach  social  science  or  sociology  of  the  Spencerian  type, 
becoming  the  pioneer  in  America  of  sociological  instruction. 
But  the  demands  upon  him  of  his  large  and  enthusiastic  classes 
in  political  economy,  and  the  exigencies  of  tariff-controversy, 
kept  Professor  Sumner  from  the  studies  he  was  coming  to  prefer, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  breakdown  in  the  early  nineties 
that  he  definitely  retired  from  the  teaching  of  political  economy 
and  gave  himself  over  entirely  to  the  science  of  society.  There 
ensued  those  years  of  quiet,  incessant  study,  part  of  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Folkways;  it  was  this  period  of 
retirement  from  the  eye  of  the  public  and  even  of  scholars  which 
caused  some  to  think  that  Sumner's  career  closed  in  the  middle 
nineties  and  others  to  regret  his  withdrawal  from  political  econ- 
omy. The  publication  of  the  Folkways  somewhat  startled  the  ad- 
herents of  these  views.  I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  this  volume  to 
sociologists,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  disposed  of  both  theories  con- 
cerning Sumner's  latter  years;  the  awe-inspiring  bibliography 
revealed  to  the  scholar  long  hours  of  herculean  toil,  and  the 
freshness  and  strength  and  originality  of  the  theoretic  part 
showed  the  old-time  vigorous  mind  in  characteristic  action.  And 
it  must  be  understood  that  during  these  latter  years  since  the 
breakdown  before  referred  to,  Sumner  had  never  been  a  thor- 
oughly well  man;  many  is  the  time  he  has  moaned  to  me  about 
having  to  "go  to  bed  with  the  chickens,"  and  the  like. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Folkways  a  certain  amount  of  bio- 
graphical matter  occurs — this  I  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  amplify. 
Sumner  wrote  along  on  his  projected  Science  of  Society  for 
several  years  till  he  came  to  the  topic  of  the  "Mores."  Here  he 
grounded  for  some  time,  finally  working  out  what  he  called  "a 
chapter  of  two  hundred  thousand  words."  But  by  this  time 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  idea  of  the  folkways  was 
entirely  fundamental  to  his  conception  of  any  science  of  society ; 
after  telling  me  from  time  to  time  of  his  perplexities,  he  said  one 
day:  "That  chapter  is  too  long  for  a  chapter;  guess  I'll  make  a 
book  of  it."    Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  Folkzvays. 

Professor  Sumner  felt  that  this  would  be  his  last  book ;  the 
labors  of  composition  expended  upon  it  tired  him  excessively. 
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Parts  of  it  were  written  over  seven  times,  or  even  more. 
Respecting  the  general  treatise  he  used  to  say  somewhat  de- 
spondingly  that  its  completion  meant  less  to  him  because  it  was 
only  one  of  five  or  six  books  which  he  was  ready  to  write  if  he 
had  the  strength.  But  the  sense  of  emancipation  which  he  felt 
when  the  Folkways  was  finally  completed  was  so  great,  and  the 
reaction  from  the  toil  spent  upon  it  was  so  strong  that  he 
scarcely  touched  the  partially  written  general  treatise  again. 
Several  topics  originally  designed  to  go  into  the  Folkways  were 
treated  in  the  Forum,  in  the  Yale  Review,  and  in  the  presidential 
address  recently  printed  in  this  Journal;  but  the  man  was  tired 
out  with  his  lifetime  of  incredible  mental  toil,  and  could  not 
arouse  himself  to  do  any  more.  So  he  "settled  down  to  loaf." 
His  last  months  before  his  collapse  in  New  York  were  spent 
in  a  very  restful  and  happy  way;  he  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
truly  magnificent  ovation  attending  his  induction  as  a  Yale 
doctor  of  laws  at  the  Commencement  of  June,  1909,  and  by  the 
stream  of  grateful  and  affectionate  letters  that  flowed  to  him  all 
the  following  summer.  He  joked  on  that  Commencement  occa- 
sion, to  the  delight  of  all  concerned,  about  his  "walking  the 
plank"  and  "joining  Carnegie's  kindergarten,"  and  after  his 
retirement  used  to  speak  in  most  enthusiastic  terms  about  the 
joys  of  the  emeritus,  instancing  late  breakfasts  as  one  of  the 
chief  of  these. 

I  have  wandered  from  the  subject  of  Sumner  as  a  sociologist ; 
but  most  of  us  know  of  his  views  along  that  line,  and  a  full 
treatment  of  his  place  in  the  science  cannot  now  be  written. 
Briefly,  he  was  of  the  school  of  Spencer;  his  great  initial  inspira- 
tion came  from  the  Study  of  Sociology.  With  Spencer  he 
reckoned  Lippert  as  an  influence  of  the  highest  significance  in 
his  sociological  thinking;  and  at  one  time  he  added  Ratzenhofer 
to  these  two,  but  later,  I  think,  was  inclined  to  rate  him  less 
highly,  and  to  believe  that  Spencer  and  Lippert  were  the  domi- 
nant influences  upon  his  own  work.  Sumner  hated  metaphysics 
and  everything  connected  with  it,  and  took  little  stock  in  psy- 
chology; he  always  stated,  rather  truculently  at  times,  that  his 
work  rested  upon  ethnography  and  history.     He  never  took  to 
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"practical  sociology"  at  all,  and  in  the  effort  to  distinguish  his 
conception  of  sociology  from  the  several  divagations  which  the 
term  has  come  to  cover  in  the  years  since  Spencer's  beginnings 
he  was  accustomed  for  some  time  to  use  the  term  "societology." 
It  was  his  idea  that  more  investigation  and  less  theorizing  should 
be  done  in  sociology;  this  view  comes  out  in  his  answer  to  the 
questionnaire  propounded  several  months  ago  by  this  Journal. 
In  that  same  connection  he  remarked,  in  his  usual  effort  to 
avoid  what  he  called  "tampering  with  other  people's  business," 
that  he  did  not  know  how  sociology  at  Yale  would  be  taught 
after  his  retirement.  He  really  knew  as  well  as  I  do  that  we 
shall  continue  to  teach  here  what  the  boys  call  "Sumnerology." 
For  to  us  who  have  worked  side  by  side  with  him,  there  is 
mingled  with  the  sorrow  for  the  warm-hearted  and  considerate 
mentor  and  friend  the  conviction  that  we  have  in  Sumner's 
system  of  the  science  of  society  the  work  of  a  master-mind  of 
the  first  order. 


REVIEWS 


The  Promise  of  ^American  Life.  By  Herbert  Croly.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1909.     Pp.  468. 

Conscious  national  purpose,  not  automatic  destiny;  self- 
discipline,  not  merely  economic  freedom ;  devotion  to  intellectual  and 
technical  efficiency  for  disinterested  ends,  not  merely  greed  of  wealth 
and  power;  the  specialized  few  loyal  to  the  mediocre  many  and 
trusted  by  them — these  are  the  underlying,  reiterated  themes  of  this 
important  volume.  The  author,  an  editor  of  The  Architectural 
Record,  a  Cornish  (N.  H.)  colonist,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  is  not  a  professed  historian,  publicist,  or  social  scientist. 
He  does  not  overvalue  endowed  research  and  teaching — the  "subsi- 
dized word"  (p.  402) — but  he  proves  himself  to  be  a  singularly 
intelligent  student  of  his  country's  history  and  problems.  His  keen 
insight,  firm  grasp,  and  sane  spirit  are  equally  fatal  to  blatant,  un- 
thinking optimism  and  to  cynical  despair. 

A  partial  summary  will  best  reveal  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  book.  Until  very  recently  America  has  fairly  well  fulfilled  its 
early  promises  of  economic  prosperity,  political  liberty,  and  a  natural 
equality.  But  a  new  situation  has  rapidly  developed,  conditions  are 
changing,  and  the  old  fatalistic  policy  of  drift,  the  blind  faith  in 
"manifest  destiny,"  must  be  replaced  by  a  constructive  national 
purpose.  Three  traditions  come  down  from  the  past,  and  blend  and 
conflict  in  curious  ways.  Hamilton  wrought  for  the  efficient  few, 
and  desired  a  federal  power  to  insure  economic  stability,  to  give 
scope  to  the  enterprising  and  to  undertake  national  tasks.  He  saw 
clearly  the  social  value  of  strong,  capable  men,  he  distrusted  the 
masses  and  unwittingly  he  caused  the  central  government  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ally  of  property  interests.  Jefferson,  confusing 
individualism  with  liberty  and  local  control  with  democracy,  started 
a  persistent  traditional  antagonism  to  the  federal  power,  while  Jack- 
son exalted  the  unspecialized,  average  citizen  of  the  frontier  into 
the  type  of  true  American  to  whom  the  highly  trained  man  seems 
at  once  a  personal  affront  and  a  public  menace.  The  rapid  indus- 
trial changes  have  forced  differentiation.  The  business  specialist, 
the  political  specialist,  the  labor  unionist  are  at  once  products  and 
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factors  in  a  new  situation  which  demands  a  new  national  ideal  to 
minimize  ruthless  exploitation  and  class  conflict.  Reformers  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  united  effort.  They  are  confused  by  incon- 
sistent traditional  theories,  and  lack  insight  into  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  rapidly  changing  order.  Reconstruction  based  upon  a  "popu- 
lar sovereignty"  which  no  written  constitution  can  permanently 
dominate,  must  create  a  national  power  equal  to  national  needs. 
This  power  must  discriminate  constructively  in  favor  of  the  capable 
and  useful  but  only  on  the  condition  that  these  are  loyal  to  the 
national  welfare.  Effective  nationality  involves  a  certain  infusion 
of  democracy.  England,  France,  and  Germany  afford  instructive 
examples  of  different  combinations  of  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
America  is  committed  to  the  largest  proportion  of  the  latter. 
Nationalization  is  something  more  than  centralization,  and  some- 
thing different.  Centralization  is  necessary  for  tasks  of  national 
scope  and  to  deal  with  activities  organized  on  a  national  basis. 
Governmental  centralization  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause.  The 
states  are  to  be  deprived  of  functions  not  because  they  perform 
them  badly  but  because  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  perform 
them  effectively.  Reconstruction  must  be  positive  not  negative. 
To  eliminate  corruption  is  not  necessarily  to  secure  efficiency.  The 
state  governments  should  be  so  modified  as  to  fix  responsibility  and 
offer  scope  to  able  men.  Control  of  corporations  and  of  labor 
unions,  taxation,  etc.,  must  all  be  guided  by  a  constructive  national 
purpose.  Education  is  highly  regarded  in  the  United  States  but 
the  educated  are  lightly  esteemed.  The  true  education  aims  at 
discipline,  the  wise  interpretation  of  experience  and  disinterested 
devotion  to  a  worthy  cause.  The  sense  of  efficiency  and  pleasure  in 
work  must  gradually  supplant  the  selfish  greed  for  wealth.  America 
needs  freedom  of  thought,  release  from  the  tyranny  of  mediocrity. 
Emancipation  of  the  individual  means  responsibility  for  leadership. 
Standards  must  be  raised;  technical  excellence  insisted  upon.  The 
leader  must  make  himself  interesting  and  convincing  to  the  masses, 
and  must  wage  ceaseless  warfare  against  privilege  and  intellectual 
insincerity.  Thus  the  many  and  the  few  must  work  together  united 
by  a  national  purpose.  "The  common  citizen  can  become  something 
of  a  saint  and  something  of  a  hero,  not  by  growing  to  heroic  propor- 
tions in  his  own  person,  but  by  the  sincere  and  enthusiastic  imitation 
of  heroes  and  saints,  and  whether  or  not  he  will  ever  come  to  such 
imitation  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  his  exceptional  fellow 
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countrymen  to  offer  him  acceptable  examples  of  heroism  and  saint- 
liness"  (p.  454)- 

This  summary  takes  no  account  of  many  digressions  and  collat- 
eral studies  in  themselves  extremely  able  and  illuminating.  A  brief 
but  significant  study  of  Lincoln,  "government  by  lawyers"  (p.  137), 
acute  characterizations  of  Bryan,  Jerome,  Hearst,  and  Roosevelt, 
rapid,  suggestive  surveys  of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  a  keen 
analysis  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  a  discussion  of  the  international 
peace  movement,  the  control  of  corporations,  regulation  by  com- 
missions, the  recognition  of  labor  unions,  the  weaknesses  of  civil- 
service  reform — all  fall  within  the  limits  of  the  book.  Several  of 
these  subjects  are  frankly  called  digressions;  all  of  them  are 
germane  to  the  chief  purpose.  In  one  sense  the  materials  of  this 
book  are  largely  familiar.  It  contains  nothing  startling — unless  an 
obvious  skepticism  as  to  the  sanctity  of  the  constitution  and  open- 
mindedness  about  federal  centralization  and  possible  government 
assumptions  of  monopolistic  functions  are  to  be  so  reckoned — and 
little  that  is  actually  new  and  original.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  and 
interpretations  of  the  facts  and  ideas  that  Mr.  Croly  makes  a  con- 
tribution of  undoubted  value.  In  a  style,  always  clear,  frequently 
picturesque,  and  occasionally  eloquent  he  sets  forth  convincingly  the 
task  which  the  past  imposes  on  the  present  to  plan  nationally  for 
the  future.  The  book  chimes  with  many  significant  notes  which 
are  being  sounded  in  these  days.  The  author  appeals  to  the  efficient 
few  through  whom  he  hopes  to  influence  the  many. 

Although  Mr.  Croly  uses  no  technical  terms,  makes  no  allusion 
to  social  theory  and  might  resent  any  suggestion  that  his  book  is 
tainted  with  social  psychology,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  con- 
stantly offers  comments  and  points  out  principles  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  those  who  are  studying  the  phenomena  of  social 
groups  and  their  forms  of  control.  The  book  will  take  its  place  in 
the  literature  of  group  psychology  as  well  as  among  the  best  studies 
of  society  in  the  United  States. 

George  E.  Vincent 

Les  Principes  de  ['evolution  sociale.     Deuxieme  edition  revue 
et    augmentee.      Par    Dicran    Aslanian.      Paris:    Felix 
Alcan,  1909.     Pp.  xxiv-}-296.    Paper,  6  francs. 
In  a  somewhat  personal  preface  the  author  describes  the  steps 

by  which  a  seminar  paper  on  "The  Role  of  Railways  in  the  Develop- 
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ment  of  Modern  Large-Scale  Industry,"  assigned  to  him  by  Pro- 
fessor Conrad  at  Halle  in  1886,  grew  into  a  comprehensive  law  of 
social  evolution.  One  is  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr.  Aslanian  that 
"la  lecture  en  est  difficile"  and  even  to  accept  the  reason,  "par  le 
fait  que  j 'envisage  le  progres  de  la  humanite  a  un  point  de  vue  tout 
nouveau,  sans  me  soucier  des  superstitions  qui  se  sont  enracinees" 
(p.  v).  The  essay  covers  a  bewildering  range  of  topics  among 
which  the  reader  is  constantly  in  danger  of  losing  himself.  The 
theories  of  many  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  are  discussed. 
Methodology  receives  a  large  amount  of  attention.  Animal  societies 
are  used  copiously  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Philosophical  and 
psychological  problems  crop  up  in  large  numbers.  Quotations  are 
frequent  and  generous  in  amount.  Statistics  of  births,  of  mortality, 
and  of  migration  appear  in  both  text  and  appendix. 

In  spite  of  certain  resumes  and  a  chapter  entitled  "Conclusion," 
it  is  hard  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  main  thesis.  The  leading 
assumptions,  principles,  and  inferences  run  somewhat  as  follows: 
man  being  assumed  as  a  physically  constant  factor,  the  variable 
elements  in  the  social  order  are  antagonism  and  affinity  on  the 
human  side  and  temperature  and  productivity  on  the  material  (p. 
xii).  The  intellectual  equality  of  all  peoples  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
the  acquisition  of  intelligence  as  a  function  of  a  more  complex 
social  life  are  insisted  upon.  Men  form  societies  within  which 
solidarity  is  achieved  and  social  bonds  created.  The  result  is  a 
"train  de  vie"  which  the  society  strives  to  maintain  against  attack, 
direct  or  indirect.  Differences  among  men  consist  wholly  in  degrees 
of  solidarity  and  of  the  harmony  of  collective  aspirations.  The 
direction  of  social  movement  from  warm  to  colder  regions  is  not 
the  result  of  intellectual  guidance,  of  conscious,  purposeful  effort, 
but  of  collective  instincts.  Invention  may  hasten  these  displace- 
ments of  civilization.  The  law  applies  only  to  the  more  important 
centers  of  culture.  Variations  are  dealt  with  in  a  convenient  chapter 
on  "Les  Aberrations."  Conflicts  of  groups  result  in  survivals  or 
consolidations.  Races  are  constantly  absorbing  elements  from  each 
other  through  "ondulations  concentriques"  of  imitation.  The 
measures  of  progress  is  found  in  the  degree  of  liberty,  security,  and 
regularity  of  life  which  a  society  attains.  Social  evolution  as  a 
whole  conforms  to  the  law  of  the  displacement  of  centers  of  culture 
from  warm  to  colder  regions.  In  proportion  as  this  movement 
proceeds   inventiveness   develops,   civilization   becomes   more   pro- 
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found  and  widespread,  liberty  increases,  democracy  fortifies  itself, 
the  prospects  of  peace  and  prosperity  gain  ground.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  behooves  nations  to  be  armed  for  war,  for  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  fight  for  their  independence.  The  practical  politics 
which  this  theory  of  social  evolution  enforces  are:  bodily  exercise 
and  the  accumulation  of  experiences  in  the  individual  life,  free 
trade,  and  decentralization  in  the  collective  existence. 

This  volume,  in  spite  of  interesting  suggestions  especially  as  to 
the  nature  and  conflicts  of  social  groups,  belongs  to  an  outgrown 
phase  of  social  theory.  It  recalls  the  days  when  sociology  was 
emerging  from  the  philosophy-of-history  stage.  For  anthropology, 
for  social  origins,  for  social  psychology,  even  for  general  theory  and 
methodology  to  which  it  professedly  belongs  this  essay  has  little 
or  no  value. 

G.E.V. 


Social  Psychology,  An  Analytical  Reference  Syllabus.  By 
George  Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Head  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Sociology  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  1910.  Pp.  88. 
This  admirable  guide  falls  into  twenty  sections  distributed  under 
three  chapters.  The  first,  "Characteristics  of  Social  Psychology," 
is  a  historical  survey  which  follows  in  general  Davis'  Psychological 
Interpretations  of  Society;  the  second  on  "Suggestibility  and  Imi- 
tation," and  all  but  the  last  section  of  the  third,  "Opposition  or 
Counter  Imitation,"  are  based  directly  on  Ross's  Social  Psychology. 
The  final  section,  "The  Role  of  Great  Men,"  falls  into  "The  'Great 
Man'  Interpretation  of  History"  and  "Potential  Genius  and  Democ- 
racy." The  chief  references  here  are  to  James,  Baldwin,  Carlyle, 
Galton,  Fiske,  Pearson,  Ward,  Thomas.  The  select  bibliography 
of  more  than  six  hundred  titles  includes  practically  all  the  important 
books  and  articles  in  this  field.  One  misses  Gumplowicz'  Der 
Rassenkampf  which  is  valuable  for  the  psychology  of  group  rivalry, 
and  Tarde's  L'opinion  et  la  foule,  in  which  the  evolution  and  role 
of  conversation  are  so  suggestively  treated.  Williams'  study  An 
American  Town  is  too  little  known.  It  deserves  a  place  in  any 
course  which  aims  to  cover  social  selection,  the  creation  of  types, 
and  the  influence  of  these  in  social  control. 

The  analysis  of  topics,  the  arrangement  of  references,  and  the 
suggestive  questions  raised  here  and  there  are  capitally  designed  for 
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their  purpose.  Professor  Howard  deserves  the  gratitude  of  his 
colleagues  in  sociology  for  this  excellent  piece  of  work.  He  has  set 
an  example  from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "waves  of  imitation" 
will  spread  into  other  institutions.  Instruction  in  social  psychology 
needs  just  such  attempts  at  organization. 

G.E.V. 


Psychological  Interpretations  of  Society.  By  Michael  M. 
Davis^  Jr.,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1909.    Pp.  260. 

This  essay  is  No.  2  of  Vol.  XXXIH  in  the  "Columbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law."  Chap,  i  to  x  in- 
clusive constitute  the  author's  doctor's  thesis  on  the  theories  of 
Tarde.  To  these  chapters  has  been  prefixed  a  section  on  "The 
Social  Mind."  Dr.  Davis  gives  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the 
psychological  interpretation  of  society,  discusses  the  different  mean- 
ings of  social  unity,  and  analyzes  the  various  ideas  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  term  "Social  Mind."  The  treatment  is  admir- 
ably clear  and  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  meth- 
odology. 

In  chap,  xi  on  "Social  Process"  and  in  a  third  section  on  "Appli- 
cations," Dr.  Davis  has  carried  out  logically  some  of  the  principles 
of  social  psychology  developed  in  his  discussions  of  Tarde.  The 
treatment  of  psychology  in  the  interpretation  of  history  is  thor- 
oughly sane.  It  illustrates  the  value  of  a  theory  of  process  which 
does  not  attempt  to  explain  a  highly  complex  situation  in  terms  of 
any  one  of  many  interdependent  factors.  The  chapter  on  "Public 
Opinion  and  Socialization"  is  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  Le  Bon's  identification  of  the  crowd  with  the 
public.  Many  will  regard  the  author's  assertion  that  the  phenomena 
of  public  opinion  are  becoming  more  and  more  rational  as  somewhat 
optimistic  but  on  the  whole  the  position  is  well  fortified.  The  final 
chapter  discusses  "Personality  and  its  Social  Significance."  This  is 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  "great-man"  theory  and  the  collectiv- 
istic  theory  into  a  working  hypothesis  that  will  include  the  truth 
of  both  these  extreme  views.  In  spite  of  its  somewhat  composite 
character,  the  essay  has  essential  unity  and  is  to  be  welcomed 
heartily  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  social  psy- 
chology, ^g^ 
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The  American  People:  A  Study  in  National  Psychology.  By 
A.  Maurice  Low,  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  446.    $2.25  net. 

To  dissent  from  the  publishers'  assertion  that  this  book  is  "a 
masterly  study  in  national  psychology  and  a  notable  contribution  to 
history"  is  not  to  deny  that  the  work  has  interest,  charm  of  style, 
and  value  for  the  general  reader.  To  the  social  psychologist  the 
volume  cannot  fail  to  be  a  disappointment.  The  author's  idea  of  the 
function  of  the  psychologist  of  history  is  "from  the  summit  of  the 
present  to  look  back  with  clear  vision  on  the  past,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  unobscured  view,  free  from  the  distraction  of  being 
an  actor  in  the  scene  of  life,  behold  the  causes  that  produced  results, 
observe  the  play  of  daedalian  forces  which  once  released  gain  from 
within  themselves  new  impulses  and  form  fresh  centers  of  energy, 
and  with  the  past  and  present  as  a  guide  develop  the  future"  (p.  8). 
Measured  by  this  ambitious  program,  the  results  of  Mr.  Low's  study 
are  meager  and  by  no  means  novel.  Only  the  beginnings — the 
colonial  period — of  the  national  life  are  considered.  "In  the  history 
of  early  struggles  is  found  the  cradle"  (p.  67).  That  a  new  society 
with  its  own  customs,  standards,  and  institutions  has  grown  up  in 
the  United  States,  that  the  natural  environment  has  profoundly 
influenced  the  people  as  a  whole  and  helped  to  differentiate  provin- 
cial types,  that  the  Puritan  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
national  life,  that  he  was  by  nature  a  rebel,  that  he  has  been  much 
misunderstood  and  maligned,  that  the  South  is  to  be  interpreted 
largely  in  terms  of  cotton  and  rice,  that  democracy  was  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  pioneer  conditions,  are  theses  that  few  students  of  the 
social  sciences  would  think  of  challenging. 

The  author  uses  the  word  "race"  as  though  it  were  synonymous 
with  nation  (p.  6).  Although  he  says,  "Climate,  environment, 
social  conditions,  and  a  system  of  political  philosophy  far-reaching 
in  its  moral  influence  have  produced  not  a  mongrel  race  but  mentally 
and  physically  a  new  race"  (p.  20),  in  his  discussion  he  lays  little 
stress  upon  biological  changes.  These  he  attributes  to  intermixture 
of  races  rather  than  to  modifications  due  to  physical  environment. 
The  use  of  the  word  "race"  is  unfortunate  because  that  term  has  a 
certain  technical  meaning  which  produces  a  confusion  of  ideas.  It 
suggests  the  startling  discovery,  periodically  exploited  in  the  press, 
that  Americans  are  being  molded  by  physical  conditions  to  an  ab- 
original Indian  type.    As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Low  is  concerned 
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with  what  Sumner  would  call  the  formation  of  American  folkways 
and  mores. 

In  describing  the  influence  on  American  colonial  life,  of  climate, 
soil,  contour,  waterways,  and  occupations,  the  author  is  much  more 
successful  in  his  detailed  treatment  of  New  England  and  the  South 
than  he  is  in  the  opening  chapters  on  the  general  effects  of  natural 
conditions  on  society.  Here  he  follows  Buckle,  Spencer,  Bagehot, 
and  Huxley,  while  in  the  former  studies  he  is  obviously  guided  by 
Shaler  and  Semple.  If  Mr.  Low  were  more  familiar  with  the  work 
of  Ratzel,  Ripley,  and  Demolins  he  would  probably  attribute  less 
influence  to  Buckle's  "aspect  of  nature"  and  more  to  the  indirect 
effects  of  nature  mediated  through  economic  activities  and  interests. 

Even  if  this  book  is  likely  to  prove  disappointing  to  the  social 
psychologist  and  to  the  historian,  it  deserves  a  hearty  welcome 
among  intelligent  lay  readers.  Mr.  Low's  style,  although  rather  too 
metaphorical  for  close  scientific  treatment,  has  a  true  literary  quality 
and  gives  vividness  and  force  to  his  presentation.  He  is  primarily 
a  literary,  historical  essayist  although  he  speaks  slightingly  of  what 
he  calls  the  "literary  entrepreneur"  (p.  5).  The  book  as  a  whole 
lacks  the  coherence  of  a  work  unified  by  comprehensive  and  illumi- 
nating principles  of  interpretation.  It  is  significant  of  the  isolation 
of  diflFerent  groups  of  workers  that  Mr.  Low  should  describe  as 
"a  Study  in  National  Psychology"  a  book  based  upon  biblio- 
graphy of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  titles  which  include  no 
single  work  by  any  contemporary  psychologist  or  psychological 
sociologist. 

G.  E.  V. 


Equal  Suffrage.     The  Results  of  an  Investigation  in  Colorado 
for  the  Collegiate  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  New  York 
State.      By    Helen    Sumner,    Ph.D.      New    York    and 
London:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1909,  Pp.  xxxvi+282. 
To  those  who  are  interested  in  woman's  suffrage  in  this  country, 
and  who  have  been  watching  with  some  misgivings  the  methods 
which  have  been  used  for  propagandist  purposes,  if  not  by  the 
majority,  at  least  by  the  conspicuous,  it  is  an  encouraging  sign,  first, 
that  a  non-partisan  and  scientific  investigation  of  suffrage  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  suffragists  themselves  and,  second,  that  so  prac- 
tical and  useful  an  undertaking  as  an  examination  of  the  fruits  of 
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suffrage  in  some  definite  locality,  should  be  considered  worth  while. 
For  what  people  really  interested  in  this  question  are  asking  for, 
is  practical  proofs  of  the  way  in  which  the  thing  has  operated  and 
is  operating  now. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  of  which  this  book  represents 
the  results,  was  to  make  an  impartial  and  scientific  study  of  the 
influence  of  equal  suffrage  upon  political,  economic,  and  social  life 
in  Colorado  in  1906.  Colorado,  where  women  first  voted  in  1894, 
was  chosen  as  a  good  field  of  study  because  it  was  considered  more 
typical  of  normal  industrial  and  social  conditions  than  either 
Wyoming,  Utah,  or  Idaho.  Miss  Sumner  considers  the  effect  of 
women's  votes  upon  the  following:  political  methods,  elections, 
public  office,  public  and  private  employment  of  women,  legislation, 
and  the  effect  of  the  possession  of  the  ballot  upon  woman  herself, 
her  intellectual  and  moral  character,  the  home  and  children.  The 
information  was  collected  in  four  ways:  (i)  by  the  circulation  of 
question  blanks,  (2)  by  the  study  of  newspaper  files  for  1894,  1900, 
and  1906,  (3)  by  the  examination  of  registration  books  to  obtain 
statistics  showing  proportions  of  and  classes  of  women  who  vote, 
(4)  by  a  study  of  state,  country,  and  city  reports  and  records  to 
determine  the  number  of  women  office-holders,  their  records,  sal- 
aries, etc.  Further  sources  were  the  census,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  reports,  and  political  conventions.  Five  thousand 
question  blanks  were  sent  out  to  women  and  men  delegates  to 
conventions,  to  members  of  political  committees,  to  state  legislators, 
county  and  city  officials,  and  other  prominent  persons;  1,200  of 
these  were  answered  wholly  or  in  part.  Replies  were  classified  on 
the  basis  (i)  of  belief  in  equal  suffrage  and  of  sex,  (2)  according 
to  political  experience,  residence  in  Colorado  or  some  other  state, 
general  prominence  and  intelligence.  The  material  gathered  in  this 
and  other  ways  is  presented  in  tables  as  well  as  by  discussion. 

Most  of  the  material  for  the  conclusions  as  to  party  machinery, 
some  of  that  for  the  economic  aspects  of  suffrage  and  its  effect  on 
legislation,  and  all  of  that  on  the  effect  of  equal  suffrage  on  the 
women  of  Colorado,  was  taken  from  answers  to  question  blanks,  and 
therefore  represents  the  opinions  only  of  less  than  1,200  persons  in 
Colorado.  The  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows:  as  to  the  part 
women  take  in  caucuses  and  primaries — "women  nowhere  take  quite 
their  full  share  of  responsibility — their  activity  depends  first  upon 
the  size  of  the  community  and   the   proportion   of   women   and 
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second  upon  the  issue  and  the  candidates"  (p.  29).  The  reasons 
alleged  are  that  primaries  are  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  and  that 
there  is  need  of  direct-primary  laws.  And  the  reader  may  conclude 
that  women  in  Colorado  have  not  yet  got  their  attention  on  changing 
the  existing  machinery  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  rendering 
the  best  service  to  their  state,  that  they  are,  in  a  measure,  taking  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  significant  also,  here,  that  women  are 
said  to  take  little  interest  in  the  character  of  candidates  outside  of 
the  question  of  personal  morality  and  the  liquor  business.  That  is, 
they  are  said  not  to  have  exhibited  as  yet,  either  interest  in,  or  good 
judgment  of  the  ability,  public  honor,  and  honesty  of,  candidates 
for  office.  As  to  the  economic  effect  of  equal  suffrage,  the  conclu- 
sion is,  that  it  has,  so  far,  been  slight.  A  few  new  employments 
have  opened  to  women  and  their  salaries  in  most  public  posi- 
tions been  made  equal  to  those  of  men  doing  the  same  work. 
But  men  still  have  the  best-paid  positions.  The  influence  of  suffrage 
on  legislation  is  its  most  conspicuous  effect  in  Colorado,  according 
to  Miss  Sumner,  although  this  effect  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
votes  of  women  as  a  matter  of  probability.  The  statement  is  made 
that  the  passage  of  laws  has  been  effected  by  the  votes  of  women 
with  less  effort  and  in  less  time  than  would  have  been  required  in 
non-suffrage  states.  It  remains  to  be  shown,  however,  that  the 
vote  is  a  more  direct  means  of  getting  laws  passed  than  lack  of  the 
vote,  in  the  matter  of  actual  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  The 
Colorado  laws  are  good,  especially  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children  but  the  defects  in  them  are  also  conspicuous ;  for  example, 
Colorado  has  no  state  provision  for  factory  inspection,  and  the  direct 
and  indirect  effect  of  this  on  men,  women,  and  children  can  be 
imagined.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  vote  on  women  themselves.  Miss 
Sumner  says,  "It  has  tended  to  cultivate  intelligent  public  spirit,  to 
enlarge  their  interests,  to  develop  their  ability,  etc." 

The  book  is  distinctly  a  non-partisan  study  in  the  methods  used 
and  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  evidence,  although  every 
now  and  then  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  writer  has  tried  to 
be  perfectly  fair  to  the  cause  of  woman's  suffrage  and  in  so  doing 
has  added  an  argument  or  explanation  which  often  does  not  hold. 
As,  for  example,  in  speaking  of  corruption  in  politics,  after  stating 
that  the  vicious  element  among  women  not  only  vote  generally  at  all 
elections  but  vote  more  than  once,  Miss  Sumner  adds,  "All  this, 
however,  is  far  more  a  criticism  of  'politics  as  it  is  run'  than  of 
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equal  suffrage,  for  if  the  votes  of  the  men  and  women  are  compared 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  larger  vote  is  cast  by  vicious  men 
than  by  vicious  women"  (p.  85).  One  of  the  grounds  on  which 
women  are  claiming  the  right  of  suffrage  is  that  it  will  purify  poli- 
tics, and  therefore,  to  say  that  where  equal  suffrage  exists  the  vote 
of  vicious  women  is  not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  vicious  men  is  not 
wholly  convincing.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  here  given  is  neutral 
rather  than  decisively  for  or  against  equal  suffrage.  The  person  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  suffrage  would  get  no  very  strong  reason 
from  this  experience  of  Colorado  for  granting  women  this  right, 
unless  he  considered  a  vague  broadening  of  their  interests  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  few  women  to  exercise  distinct  ability  in  public 
office  strong  reasons.  To  the  person  deeply  interested  in  the  suffrage 
as  a  question  of  some  social  importance,  the  most  significant  and 
striking  thing  about  this  Colorado  experience  is  how  much  more 
the  women  of  Colorado  might  have  accomplished  by  a  more  unified, 
organized,  and  consciously  worked-out  effort  to  use  their  possi- 
bilities. Much  has  been  done  there  and  a  few  have  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service,  but  a  detailed  program  for  steadily  improving 
things,  from  party  machinery  to  factory  inspection  and  who  shall 
vote,  has  been  wanting. 

The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  labored  Introduction  of  36  pages,  by 
another  writer,  in  which  Miss  Sumner's  facts  and  conclusions  are 
interpreted  beforehand  for  the  reader,  in  which  the  reader  is  told 
just  how  to  understand  the  book,  and  in  which  a  distinctly  partisan 
argument  in  favor  of  woman's  suffrage  is  advanced.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate reflection  upon  an  otherwise  impartial  and  valuable  study. 

Frances  Fenton 

The  University  of  Chicago 


La  defense  sociale  et  les  transformations  du  droit  penal.  Par  A. 
Pruis.  Bruxelles,  191  o.  Pp.  170. 
Professor  Pruis,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International  Crim- 
inalistic Association,  the  Belgian  delegate  to  the  International  Prison 
Congress  at  Washington  in  1910  has  shown  in  this  recent  volume  his 
appreciation  of  the  emotions  and  tendencies  of  the  American  move- 
ment for  prison  reform.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
abnormal  offender  is  especially  noteworthy.  In  his  earlier  great 
work  on  criminal  law  he  urged  the  same  thesis  of  "social  defense," 
and  he  returns  to  the  argument  with  fresh  illustrations.    The  author 
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is  more  sanguine  about  our  progress  than  we  are  who  know  how 
deep-rooted  antiquated  legal  prejudices  are  even  in  this  adventurous 
country,  but  his  optimism  is  encouraging. 

C.  R,  Henderson 


Punishment  and  Reformation.  By  F.  H.  Wines,  LL.D.  New, 
enlarged  edition.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1910. 
The  author  has  added  in  this  edition  two  important  essays.  The 
book  has  had  wide  sale  and  deep  influence,  and  it  easily  holds  the 
first  place  in  American  discussions  of  the  subject.  The  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  give  "a  clear  and  connected  view  of  the  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  law  toward  crime  and  criminals"  and  to  "show  the 
honorable  part  which  the  United  States  has  borne  in  the  movement 
for  a  better  recognition  of  the  rights  even  of  convicted  criminals. 
The  year  when  the  International  Prison  Congress,  founded  by 
Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  is  to  meet  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States, 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  call  attention  to  this  classic  discussion. 

C.  R.  H. 


Rural  Hygiene.  By  Isaac  Williams  Brewer,  M.D.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1909.  Pp.  227. 
The  topics  treated  by  Dr.  Brewer  are  work,  recreation,  dwellings, 
schools,  water,  disposal  of  excreta,  food,  alcohol,  milk,  ice,  country 
stores,  jails,  roads,  flies,  hogs,  parasites,  various  diseases.  The 
practical  directions  are  those  of  a  physician  who  is  familiar  with  all 
aspects  of  rural  life. 

C.  R.  H. 


A  Little  Land  and  a  Living.  By  Bolton  Hall.  New  York: 
Arcadia  Press,  1908. 
This  book  is  a  popular  picture  of  intensive  farming  and  garden- 
ing, an  argument  to  leave  the  congested  and  unwholesome  city  and 
live  rationally  on  a  small  plot  of  carefully  cultivated  ground  near 
to  market.    The  practical  directions  and  illustrations  are  useful  and 

the  form  of  telling  is  attractive. 

^  C.  R.  H. 
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The  Government  of  'American  Cities.  By  Horace  E,  Deming. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1909.    i  vol.  Pp.  x+323. 

Home  Rule  and  amenability  to  popular  control  are  here  offered 
as  the  panaceas  for  our  municipal  ills.  The  author,  whose  experi- 
ence as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  "Municipal 
Program"  should  entitle  his  opinions  to  more  than  ordinary  consid- 
eration, takes  the  position  that  American  Cities  are  suffering  from 
structural  evils,  the  abolition  of  which  is  necessary  for  municipal 
reform. 

The  underlying  thesis  of  the  volume  is  that  the  evils  of  our  city 
government  are  not  due  to  the  failure  of  democracy,  but  to  the  fail- 
ure to  secure  democracy.  Our  evils  have  not  resulted  from  a  corrupt 
or  indifferent  electorate  but  are  the  inevitable  products  of  a  system 
where  decentralized  responsibility,  legislative  interference,  and  party 
domination  have  rendered  efficiency  impossible  and  reduced  popular 
control  to  an  empty  form.  Simplify  the  government,  centralize 
authority,  shorten  the  ballot,  secure  home  rule,  and  free  the  city 
from  the  toils  of  party  politics,  in  short,  make  the  government  really 
amenable  to  the  public  will  and  an  efficient  administration  will  be 
demanded  and  secured. 

The  argument  for  home  rule  proceeds  upon  the  basis  that  the 
city  is  better  qualified  to  determine  its  local  policies,  organize  its 
administrative  details  and  administer  its  own  affairs.  The  state 
legislatures  are  too  overburdened  to  study  local  needs  and  are  not 
answerable  to  the  people  affected  by  their  hasty  or  ill-considered 
legislation.  The  author  finds  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
boundary  line  between  state  and  local  questions  which,  he  contends, 
should  be  carefully  observed.  If  the  form  of  government  is  simpli- 
fied in  the  interests  of  democracy,  the  author  argues,  if  the  people 
are  given  authority  to  determine  their  own  policies  and  organize 
their  own  government,  if  they  are  vested  with  the  sole  responsibility 
for  its  administration,  the  modern  city  will  become  a  school  of 
civics  and  patriotism,  the  people  will  prove  equal  to  their  task  and 
vindicate  the  theory  of  democracy. 

As  an  argument  for  structural  reform  in  favor  of  home  rule 
and  a  genuine  municipal  democracy  the  work  is  clear  and  persuasive 
and  should  wield  a  splendid  influence  wherever  it  is  read.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  author  is  justified  in  publishing  such 
an  excellent  discussion  without  introducing  more  concrete  evidence 
upon  which  to  base  his  theories  and  conclusions.     Even  though 
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merely  intended  for  the  general  reader,  it  would  be  more  effective 
for  the  cause  it  represents  if  a  more  generous  use  had  been  made  of 
the  municipal  experience  of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  work 
is  furthermore  open  to  criticism  in  that  there  is  no  bibliography, 
though  there  are  a  few  scattered  references  in  the  footnotes.  No 
w^ork  of  this  nature  should  be  deemed  complete  without  at  least 
a  select  bibliography  and  more  frequent  reference  to  source  material. 
The  value  of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  reprinting  the  "Munici- 
pal Program"  with  a  discussion  of  it  by  the  author.  This  is  care- 
fully indexed,  making  it  especially  available  for  ready  reference. 

A.  B.  Hall 

Northwestern  University 


Social  Development  and  Education.  By  M.  V.  O'Shea. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909.     Pp.  xiv-f-561. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  "Social  Development"  and 
"Social  Education."  "Social  Development,"  occupying  a  little  more 
than  the  first  half,  considers  the  genetic  psychology  of  certain  social 
instincts  or  attitudes.  It  reminds  one  of  the  treatment  of  social 
instincts  in  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child-Study  and  of  the 
Clarke  University  dissertations  on  various  phases  of  child- 
development.  The  attitudes  and  instincts  discussed  are  sociability, 
communication,  duty,  justice,  respect,  docility,  resentment,  aggres- 
sion. In  each  case  the  earliest  manifestation  of  the  tendency  in  the 
life  of  the  child  is  first  discussed  and  the  differentiation  and  changes 
down  through  the  period  of  adolescence  traced.  Thus  in  the  chapter 
on  justice  we  have  these  topics :  first  social  adjustments,  sense  of 
property  rights,  the  right  of  possession,  principles  of  ownership,  the 
sentiment  of  justice,  instinctive  elements,  the  child's  notion  of 
justice,  extenuating  circumstances,  appreciation  of  motives,  sense 
of  responsibility,  adolescent  changes. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  "Social  Education,"  is  a  discussion 
of  practical  methods  of  social  education  and  moral  training.  Some 
of  the  topics  discussed  are :  comparison  of  nations  in  their  problems 
of  developing  social  efficiency ;  the  need  of  educative  social  experi- 
ence in  the  Dewey  sense;  value  of  French  methods  of  moral  in- 
struction; necessity  of  establishing  authority  over  child  in  first 
years ;  co-operation  in  group  education ;  how  a  parent  may  maintain 
authority  and  companionship;  methods  of  correction,  including  a 
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long  discussion  of  corporal  punishment ;  suggestion ;  imitation, 

A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  115  pages  containing  over  600 
class  exercises  for  discussion.  These  are  arranged  according  to 
chapters  averaging  about  forty  to  each  chapter.  The  author  says 
"only  those  exercises  and  problems  have  been  chosen  which  upon 
trial  have  proven  to  incite  observation  and  effective  reflection  on 
the  part  of  students."  Marginal  analysis,  about  one  and  a  half 
pages  of  fine-print  resume  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  a  select 
classified  list  of  reference  readings  are  useful  phases  of  the  book. 

The  volume  is  adapted  to  the  ordinary  parent  or  non-technical 
student;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  G.  Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence 
and  Youth  and  one  feels  that  it  possesses  about  the  same  degree 
of  finality  or  reliability.  It  reads  like  the  common-sense  observation 
of  a  careful  observer  of  children.  One  finds  himself  saying  "Let 
me  see,  is  that  so?"  and  feels  that  his  own  reflection  on  his  limited 
experience  is  as  valid  as  the  author's  statement.  However,  the 
book  is  a  useful  non-technical  treatment  of  topics  on  which  little 
reliable  scientific  data  exists. 

S.  Chester  Parker 


di,  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society.  Edited 

by  John  R.  Commons,  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Eugene  A. 

GiLMORE,  Helen  L.  Sumner,  and  John  B.  Andrews. 

Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of 

Industrial  Research,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Carnegie 

Institution  of  Washington.     Preface  by  Richard  T.  Ely, 

and  Introduction  by  John  B.  Clark.     Cleveland:  A.  H. 

Clark  Co.,   1910.     Vols.  I  and  II,  "The  Plantation  and 

Frontier,  1649-1863,"  by  Ulrich  B.  Phillips. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  of  a 

people  of  a  past  era.    Indeed  it  is  difficult  for  students  and  publicists 

to  understand  the  life  around  them,  so  great  is  the  variety  of 

thought,  purpose,  action,  and  manner  of  those  who  enter  into  the 

make-up  of  a  nation.    We  are  in  the  midst  of  modern  and  mediaeval 

civilizations  all  the  while.     The  state  of  Illinois  furnishes  today 

illustrations  of  the  evolution  of  Anglo-Saxon  men  and  women  from 

the  conditions  of  Henry  II  to  those  of  Fifth  Avenue.     From  time 

immemorial  men  have  tried  to  describe  and  explain  "the  people," 
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but  only  in  our  day  has  this  become  the  primary  object  of  history. 

This  ambitious  undertaking,  aided  by  appropriations  from  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  is  one  of  those  later-day  efforts  to  show  just 
how  men  have  lived  in  this  country — all  classes  of  men.  And  the 
first  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  those  phases  of  American  life  which 
now  really  appeal  to  historians  more  keenly  than  any  other:  the 
ante-bellum  South.  Mr.  Phillips  was  undoubtedly  the  proper  man 
to  undertake  this  task  and  it  may  be  said  in  the  beginning  that  he 
has  done  his  work  well. 

The  Old  South,  the  Lower  South,  and  the  Old  Southwest  are 
the  sections  he  deals  with;  and  in  these  three  regions  there  lived 
to  1865  three  distinct  classes  of  people:  the  planters — tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  sugar  growers ;  the  farmers,  who  occupied  in  the  main 
the  less  fertile  strips  of  land  and  the  Piedmont  hills;  and  the 
pioneers,  who  broke  the  way  westward,  first  to  Kentucky,  then  to 
Mississippi,  and  finally  to  Texas.  About  one-tenth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation were  connected  with  the  planters,  while  the  other  nine-tenths 
were  farmers  and  pioneers — a  population  much  like  that  which  com- 
posed the  major  part  of  the  Middle  West  prior  to  i860. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages  devoted  to  the  documentary 
reproduction  of  the  ante-bellum  South,  more  than  four  hundred 
have  to  do  with  plantations,  slaves,  the  slave  trade,  indentured 
servants,  etc. ;  the  "poor  whites"  are  given  four  pages,  free  Negroes 
twenty-three,  immigrants  about  twenty,  and  migration  and  frontier 
life  something  over  a  hundred ;  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  South  prior  to  the  War. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  slavery  regime  occupies  the  "main  tent," 
and  that  is  proper  since  the  norm  of  the  ante-bellum  South  was  the 
plantation  and  since  the  commanding  influence  of  that  region  was 
centered  about  the  narrow  "black  belts"  of  the  different  states. 
The  plantations  were  the  "interests"  who  dominated  legislatures  and 
who  controlled  Congress  in  most  crises  between  1800  and  1861. 
Still  the  other  nine-tenths  interest  us  and  one  would  like  much  to 
know  more  than  these  volumes  offer  about  their  life,  their  markets, 
and  the  effect  of  invention  on  their  system  of  husbandry.  The  "poor 
whites,"  a  term  which  the  Negro  was  able  to  fix  upon  white  people 
who  did  not  own  slaves  but  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  planta- 
tions, merit  more  space  than  they  receive.  And  the  immigrant,  who 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  composed  14  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Virginia  and  almost  as  large  an  element  of  the  Caro- 
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linas,  also  deserves  much  space.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that 
the  South  was  once  the  "West"  of  the  new-comer  to  America,  that 
there  one  traveled  scores  of  miles  in  well-settled  regions  without 
hearing  a  word  of  English !  It  is  easy  to  understand  then  that  the 
new-comer,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Scotch-Irish,  was  once 
"a  problem"  in  that  region.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  so  little 
about  this  element. 

But  "short  and  simple  are  the  annals  of  the  poor,"  and  perhaps 
Professor  Phillips  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  in  greater  abundance 
material  illustrative  of  the  life  of  these  great  masses  of  the  southern 
people,  just  as  a  hundred  years  hence  the  investigator  will  easily 
find  the  records  of  our  capitalist  regime  but  will  with  difficulty  locate 
the  evidences  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  rest  of  us.  And  of 
course  it  must  be  said  that  the  story  of  the  common  people  of  the 
South  finds  some  place  in  the  accounts  of  the  plantation. 

The  treatment  of  the  plantation  is  thorough  and  the  documents 
are  unusually  well  selected.  One  now  sees  what  the  aristocratic 
South  was,  what  men  like  Washington  did  with  their  Negro  slaves ; 
how  slaves  regarded  themselves,  both  on  the  plantation  and  as  they 
were  driven  hundreds  of  miles  from  old  to  new  lands;  how  the 
overseer  did  his  work  and  what  he  thought  of  both  master  and  slave. 
And  what  makes  the  picture  the  more  complete  is  the  inclusion  of 
indentured  servants,  the  run-away  Negroes,  free  Negroes,  criminals 
— in  fact  the  "seamy  side"  is  given  with  reasonable  fulness  and 
accuracy.  Never  before  have  the  records  of  the  plantation  been  so 
clearly  and  historically  put  before  us. 

The  sources  of  this  vast  amount  of  material  are  the  contemporary 
newspapers,  the  various  southern  magazines  such  as  De  Bow's,  pub- 
lications of  local  historical  societies,  and  scores  of  private  collections 
to  which  historians  have  hitherto  not  had  access.  No  student  of 
American  history  has  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  materials  bear- 
ing upon  the  Old  South  than  Mr.  Phillips ;  certainly  none  has  made  a 
closer  search  for  such  data  and  none  has  been  so  well  rewarded.  If 
there  are  any  omissions  it  has  been  because  the  materials  eluded 
the  searcher  and  not  because  he  was  unwilling  that  they  should  come 
to  the  light.  There  are  some  surprises  in  the  book ;  and  many  who 
have  written  history  will  find  it  necessary  to  revise  certain  opinions. 

Some  will  say  that  the  institution  of  slavery  appears  in  too 
favorable  a  light,  that  there  are  no  brutal  overseers,  few  plantation 
tragedies,  and  little  of  the  wickedness  and  immorality  so  commonly 
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associated  with  the  old  regime.  And  there  is  room  for  skepticism 
on  this  score ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  records  of  such  were 
seldom  put  down  in  black  and  white,  and  that  most  documents  of 
this  sort  that  ever  had  existence  have  likely  been  destroyed.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  locate  papers  of  this  kind  in  the 
South  or  elsewhere  today.  Possibly  some  of  the  court  records  might 
offer  some  such. 

But  for  the  darker  picture  Olmstead,  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  still  remain,  and  they  must  be  used  by  the  student 
who  desires  a  complete  picture.  And  as  for  the  middle  classes  and 
pioneers,  the  records  of  the  early  Methodist  circuit  riders,  the 
Baptist  backwoods  preachers  too,  may  be  consulted.  Asbury's 
Journal,  in  three  volumes,  is  a  source  of  this  sort  of  inestimable 
value ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  any  collection  of  southern  source 
material  that  is  brought  together. 

Aside  from  these  natural  and  inevitable  limitations.  The  Docu- 
mentary History  of  American  Industrial  Society,  in  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  ante-bellum  South,  is  of  firstrate  importance.  It  is 
a  work  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  the  future  by  any  class  of 
investigators  and  it  ought  speedily  to  find  its  way  to  every  good 
library  in  the  country. 

William  E.  Dodd 

The  University  of  Chicago 


Religion  in  the  Making:   a  Study  in  Biblical  Sociology.     By   Samuel  G. 

Smith.     New  York:  Macmillan,  1910.     Pp.  253. 

This  book  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  the  sociological 
viewpoint.  The  author,  who  is  a  clergyman  with  a  Bible  class  as  well  as  a 
professor  of  sociology,  realized  after  a  number  of  years  of  alternate  separate 
occupation  with  each  line  of  his  activities,  that  the  sociology  could  be  used  to 
make  his  Bible-teaching  far  more  fruitful.  Hence  this  work  which  is  fitted  for 
the  novice  in  Bible-study  as  well  as  the  novice  in  sociology. 

Victor  E.  Helleberg 


The  Immigrant  Tide — Its  Ebb  and  Flow.     By  Edward  A.  Steiner.     New 
York:  Revell,  1909.     8vo.,  pp.  370.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  neither  a  statistical  nor  a  scientific  treatise.  It  is  frankly  in- 
terpretative. In  the  first  part,  the  influences  of  the  returned  immigrant  upon 
his  peasant  home  and  upon  his  social  and  national  life  are  described.  In  the 
second  part,  the  auhor  interprets  the  attitude  of  the  Slavs,  Poles,  Jews,  and 
other  races  toward  our  ways  and  institutions.  He  analyzes  the  interacting 
influences.      The    idea    is    to    "create    contacts    and    not    divisions ;    to    disarm 
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prejudice  and  not  give  it  new  weapons"  (p.  7).  Our  example  acts  contagiously 
upon  the  immigrant  (p.  207),  but  we  hinder  the  processes  of  assimilation  by 
our  injustices  and  prejudices.  The  immigrant  is  our  brother;  what  we  teach 
by  precept  or  by  example,  he  will  become   (p.  357).  E.S.B. 


Each  for  All  and  All  for  Each:  The  Individual  in  His  Relation  to  the 
Social  System.  By  John  Paksons.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton,  1909. 
Pp.  xiii+390.    $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  book  dealing  with  elementary  sociological  principles,  written  in  a 
clear,  simple  style.  It  uses  mainly  physical  analogies  in  describing  social  phe- 
nomena. The  author's  viewpoint  is  essentially  individualistic,  but  it  is  the  mild 
individualism  of  the  churchman.  There  is  much  valuable  illustration ;  but  the 
scope  of  the  work  is  limited,  and  accurate  information  is  sometimes  lacking. 

L.L.B. 


Americans — An  Impression.    By  Alexander  Francis.    New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  1909.    Pp.  xi+256. 

This  is  another  instance  in  which  a  foreigner  has  come  over  to  look  at  us — 
and  to  write  about  us.  The  analysis  has  most  of  the  faults  of  predecessors  of 
this  type,  but  has  the  unusual  merit  of  occasionally  doing  more  than  measure 
buildings  and  count  people.  There  is  a  fair  insight  into  the  unobvious,  some- 
times coupled  with  a  failure  to  see  the  obvious.  The  author  hails  our  tendency 
toward  administrative  centralization  as  "ominous"  for  democracy  (p.  19),  and 
credits  the  sociologists  and  theologians  with  having  introduced  Marxism  (p.  215). 

L.L.B. 


Le  chomage  ei  la  profession.  Contribution  a,  I'etude  statistique  du  chomage 
et  de  son  coefficient  professionnel.  Par  Max  Lazard,  M.A.,  Columbia 
University,  Docteur  en  Droit.  F£lix  Alcan,  editeur.  8vo,  avec  gra- 
phiques.     Fr.  7.50. 

This  book  is  a  study  of  the  fact  of  unemployment  itself  and  especially  its 
significance  in  the  professions.  The  French  and  German  censuses  of  the  pro- 
fessions are  the  chief  sources  used,  and  from  a  detailed  analysis  of  them  the 
author  concludes  that  the  relative  importance  of  unemployment  which  is 
different  in  each  professional  group,  is  a  constant  in  each  group  considered  by 
itself;  he  works  this  out  mathematically  and  studies  the  courses  of  the  differ- 
ences between  groups.  The  tables,  the  discussion  of  them,  and  the  conclusions 
are  interesting  and  important.  F.  F. 


Socialism  and  Society.    B.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald.    London:  Independent 

Labour  Party,  1905. 

This  is  a  rather  moderate  statement  of  the  claims  of  socialism  confronting 
the  old  pohtical  parties  of  England.  It  follows  the  conventional  lines  of  argu- 
ment of  the  school  to  which  the  author  belongs.  C.R.H. 
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NOTES  AND  ABSTRACTS 


F^minisme  et  science  positive. — New  conditions  of  modern  life,  with  in- 
creased opportunities  for  work,  have  detached  woman  more  and  more  from  her 
family  environment,  in  which  now  her  help  is  less  necessary  nd  less  efficacious, 
thanks  to  the  part  society  now  plays  in  education.  She  should,  along  with 
these  new  activities  in  all  other  realms,  be  conceded  full  legal  rights  as  well. — 
Francesco    Cosentini,   Rev.   Internat.   d.   Sociologie,    November,    1909.         F.  F. 

Corporal  Punishment  with  Especial. Reference  to  its  Sezoal  Aspect.— The 
objections  to  corporal  punishment  of  both  children  and  adults  are:  (i)  it  de- 
grades; (2)  it  is  cruel;  (3)  it  excites  sexually.  Most  children  are  not  ame- 
nable to  kindness  and  reason  alone.  They  usually  see  the  justice  of  corporal 
punishment  when  wisely  administered.  Among  adults  the  sense  of  shame  is 
often  largely  deadened,  and  especially  among  hoodlums  and  youthful  criminals 
bodily  pain  is  the  only  effective  corrective.  Cruelty  and  abuse  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  taking  corporal  punishment  out  of  the  hands  of  prison  subordinates. 
Such  punishment  is  much  less  severe  than  many  forms  of  punishment  in  use, 
as  fasting,  solitary  confinement,  etc.,  and  is  not  necessarily  demoralizing.  How- 
ever it  may  produce  sexual  perversion  in  the  subject,  operator,  or  spectators, 
such  as  flagellantism.  This  is  a  more  serious  objection.  Yet  only  a  vanishing 
proportion  of  the  more  susceptible  children  are  subject  to  this  danger,  which 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  the  abolition  of  the  practice. — Dr.  P.  Nacke, 
Archiv.  f.  Kriminal-Anthropologie  u.  Kriminalistic ,   October,    1909.  P.  W. 

New  Legal  Procedure  Against  Juvenile  Offenders  in  Germany. — Whenever 
the  offenses  of  juveniles  are  a  consequence  of  insufficient  training,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community  are  better  served  by  state  interference  in  their  education 
than  by  repression  of  the  individual.  Harmless  offenders  could  thus  be  suffi- 
ciently corrected  in  the  course  of  home  or  school  discipline.  The  following  are 
the  aims  of  the  legislature  in  this  matter;  to  restrict  the  punishment  of  juvenile 
offenders  to  those  cases  in  which  educational  influences  are  not  effective ;  to 
prevent  the  contact  of  youth  with  the  criminal  courts  as  far  as  possible,  by 
meeting  their  educational  and  protective  needs ;  and  by  reducing  the  harm  of 
an  inevitable  penal  procedure  by  modifying  its  form  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  juvenile  protection  and  the  welfare  of  the  delinquent. — Dr.  Felisch, 
Jugendwohlfahrt,  January,   1909.  P.  W. 

Jngendfiirsorge  und  Staatsinteresse. — The  movement  for  social  amelioration 
promises  to  yield  the  earliest  and  surest  success  in  the  domain  of  juvenile 
care.  Its  essential  advantage  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  material  is  the 
plastic  rather  than  the  fixed  and  finished  individual.  Any  expense  in  money  and 
energy  applied  to  this  problem  brings  by  far  the  most  fruitful  results.  All 
prevention  and  suppression  of  causes  of  disease  in  children  is  equivalent  to  an 
insurance  against  unemployment  and  invalidity  in  later  life.  Juvenile  care  and 
protection  by  the  state,  contributing  as  it  must  to  increase  the  defensive 
(military)  strength  of  the  nation,  to  combat  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  degeneracy,  but  especially  to  reinforce  the  sources  of  the  physical,  moral, 
and  economic  welfare  of  youth,  gradually  shows  its  effects  in  the  diminished 
expenditures  for  accident  and  sickness  insurance,  poor  relief,  insane  asylums, 
prisons,  reformatory  education,  penal  courts,  and  police.  Not  least  in  im- 
portance, the  co-operation  of  numerous  men  and  women  in  organized  and  effi- 
ciently administered  work  of  juvenile  care  trains  expert  and  increasingly  pro- 
ficient helpers  for  the  high  aims  of  the  state. — Staatsminister  z.  D.  Hentig, 
Jugendwohlfahrt,  January,  1909.  P.  W. 
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Moral  and  Social  Interests  Involved  in  Restricting  Oriental  Immigration. — 
— The  chief  charge  that  we  can  bring  against  the  oriental  is  that  class  by 
class,  he  is  cleaner,  thriftier,  more  industrious  and  better  trained  than  his 
white  neighbor  in  the  world  of  labor.  Shall  the  oriental  be  antagonized,  solidi- 
fied into  a  caste,  compelled  by  our  treatment  to  herd  vilely?  Shall  our  legisla- 
tion be  in  the  interest  of  race  conflict  or  of  race  progress?  The  problem  o\ 
immigration  should  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  an  expert  governmental  com- 
mission of  the  highest  class  which  without  prejudice  and  with  ample  powers 
would  assist  the  immigrant  to  become  more  American  instead  of  keeping  him 
unAmerican. — T.  L.  Eliot,  Annals  American  Academy,   September,   1909. 

E.S.B. 

Einfluss  der  Mikroben  auf  die  Entstehung  der  Menschenrassen. — (i)  The 
different  races  are  and  have  been  subject  to  different  microbe  diseases.  (2)  The 
continents  and  certain  tributary  districts  are  disseminating  places  for  specific 
microbe  diseases,  as  Asia  for  cholera.  (3)  A  striking  relationship  exists  be- 
tween pigmentation  and  microbe  affections.  (4)  The  different  cranial  types  may 
be  explained  by  reason  of  the  stage  of  culture  of  the  race,  and  by  the  influence 
of  endemic  diseases  upon  the  development  of  the  brain.  (5)  The  hair  in  its 
growth  is  strongly  influenced  by  microbes.  (6)  The  relation  which  the  activity 
of  the  microbes  may  sustain  to  the  building-up  of  the  protein  element,  sug- 
gests an  explanation  for  the  distinction  in  blood  reaction  between  races. — Otto 
Jackmann,  Archiv  filr  Rassen-  tind  Gesellschafts-Biologie,  November,   1909. 

E.W.B. 

The  Genealogical  Method  of  Anthropological  Inquiry. — Most  primitive  people 
preserve  orally  their  pedigrees  for  several  generations  in  all  the  collateral  hues. 
Upon  these  pedigrees  and  the  facts  of  social  significance  about  each  person 
concerned  which  are  gathered  and  tabulated,  the  genealogical  method  is  based. 
It  is  used  to  work  out  (i)  systems  of  relationship,  (2)  regulations  of  marriage, 
(3)  the  laws  regulating  descent  and  the  inheritance  of  property,  (4)  the  tend- 
ency of  migrations,  (5)  abstract  problems  on  a  concrete  basis.  It  has  two 
great  merits,  (i)  it  takes  us  back  to  a  time  before  European  influence  had 
affected  the  tribe  under  study,  and  (2)  demonstrates  the  effect  of  ^be  "^w 
influences  upon  the  tribe. — W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Sociological  Review,  January,  1910. 

E.S.B. 

Aus-  undlEinwanderung  und  die  Lehre  von  der  gesellschaftlichen  Auslese. 
— Social  selection  functions  through  the  competition  and  conflict  of  groups  to 
secure  group  ends.  Emigration  and  local  migration  play  an  important  role  in 
this  process.  The  movement  of  population  to  America  and  to  the  city  has 
depleted  many  rural  districts  in  England  and  Germany  of  skilled  agricultural 
laborers  not  readily  replaced.  The  nations  receiving  immigrants  increase  their 
energetic  population,  while  the  nations  losing  them  augment  their  proportion  of 
passive  population.  New  countries  in  the  intense  race  for  material  prosperity 
reproduce  at  a  slower  rate  than  old  countries.  Future  American  prosperity 
depends  upon  continued  immigration  from  Europe.  Investigators  generally  agree 
that  the  immigrants  to  North  America  are  taller  and  fairer  than  the  average 
in  the  homeland.  This  kind  of  selection  works  toward  an  increasing  per  cent 
of  the  short,  brunette  brachy-cephalic  type  in  north  and  west  European  countries. 
— August  Sartorius  von  Watershausen,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft,  No- 
vember, 1909.  E.W.B. 

Das  Wolf'sche  Bev51kerungsgesetz  und  das  Bevolkerungsproblem  der  Juden 
in  Deutschland. — Wolf  distinguishes  three  periods  in  the  relation  of  population 
to  subsistence:  (i)  the  extensive  stage  in  which  the  Malthusian  Law  holds 
unmodified;  (2)  the  intensive  stage  with  increase  of  population  enjoined  by  re- 
ligious sanction  1(3)  the  regulative  stage,  incipient  with  the  breakdown  of  religious 
conviction.  Statistics  exhibit  a  radical  change  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  number  of  births  per 
thousand  among  the  Christians  in  1885  was  37,  in  1907,  33;  among  the  Jews 
27  in  1885,  and  but   17  in   1907.     Bretanne  claims  that  with  increasing  wealth, 
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increase  of  sexual  diseases,  increase  of  mental  affections  and  decrease  of  desire 
for  procreation  cause  a  decrease  in  fecundity.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  command 
"Be  fruitful  and  multiply"  held  these  factors  in  check,  but  with  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  intense  religious  faith,  the  Jews  have  entered  the  third  period  of 
growth  in  population. — Wasserman,  Zeitschrift  fur  Socialwissenschaft,  Novem- 
ber, 1909.  E.W.B. 

Zur  Phychologie  das  engUschen  Gsistes. — The  Roman  tjrpe  of  mind  de- 
manded clearness,  logic,  and  unity  as  life  conditions ;  the  ground  concepts  of  Teu- 
tonic culture  were  the  manifoldness  and  individuality  of  the  works  of  nature.  In 
England  the  Germanic  characteristics  crystallized  in  pure  and  typical  forms.  The 
English  gather  up  vast  quantities  of  disorganized  knowledge,  which  must  await 
systematic  treatment  by  foreigners.  The  empirical  procedure  has  been  the  leading 
method  in  English  intellectual  history  from  Bacon  to  Mill.  The  great  English 
inventors  and  discoverers  of  scientific  laws  have  relied  more  upon  inspiration 
than  upon  systematic  inquiry.  Conservative  regard  for  ancient  customs  and  in- 
stitutions is  exhibited  by  a  modern  democracy  expressing  the  will  of  the  people 
through  mediaeval  forms  of  government.  The  success  of  England  in  social, 
political  and  colonial  affairs  is  largely  due  to  adapting  measures  to  needs  and 
circumstances  and  not  to  preconceived  dogmas  or  rigid  general  laws. — Ernst 
Bernhard,  Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetzgebting,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtschaft,  January, 
1910.  E.W.B. 

What  the  Poor  Want. — The  poor  do  not  want  to  be  treated  as  a  subject 
race,  but  as  equals.  They  want  to  be  hobnobbed  with,  their  wives  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  wives  of  wealthy  folks,  their  children  to  be  educated  for  the  kind 
of  life  in  which  they  will  have  to  make  a  living.  They  want  to  have  a  say  in 
social  legislation,  to  get  value  for  their  rent-money,  i.e.,  better  homes,  to  progress 
by  their  own  efforts,  to  be  treated  in  a  spirit  of  understanding,  of  patience,  of 
good-fellowship. — Stephen   Reynolds,   Quarterly  Review,  January,    1910. 

E.S.B. 

International  and  Inter-racial  Relations. — Nearly  the  whole  world  has  be- 
come an  area  of  connectedness.  Purposive  action  for  ideals  has  been  extending 
its  sway ;  the  means  has  been  increase  of  power.  Has  the  natural  obstructive- 
ness  of  racial  differences  been  mitigated  by  racial  intimacy?  Perhaps  not. 
But  there  is  a  greater  potency  for  good  in  the  co-operation  of  diverse  peoples 
discharging  varied  functions  than  in  a  world  simple  and  unified  in  structure. 
The  progress  of  nations  and  races,  if  not  toward  uniformity,  is  toward  unity  of 
thought,  of  sentiment  and  of  life. — A.  Caldecott,  Sociological  Review,  January, 
1910.  E.S.B. 

La  criminality  juvenile. — A  law  regarding  the  treatment  of  juvenile  crimi- 
nals seems  absolutely  necessary.  Private  initiative,  however,  may  go  ahead  and 
show  what  may  be  accomplished.  The  Eighth  Correctional  Chamber  is  now 
specialized  for  dealing  with  these  cases,  but  all  rests  with  the  men  on  the  bench 
as  to  how  long  this  will  be  kept  up ;  a  new  set  of  judges  may  change  things 
considerably.  Another  reform  should  be  a  better  regulation  of  the  audience 
in  the  court.  In  spite  of  the  care  taken  to  keep  out  the  public  often  sixty  or 
eighty  persons  who  have  no  part  in  the  cases  are  there.  The  law  ought  to  bar 
them  out  as  in  other  countries.  The  tolerance  of  the  officers  in  not  arresting 
the  child  for  the  first  offense  helps  to  make  the  latter  a  criminal.  The  judge 
may  put  the  child  in  prison  or  under  the  guardianship  of  an  individual  or  send 
it  to  the  country.  But  all  of  these  separate  the  child  from  the  parent.  It  may 
be  acquitted,  but  there  is  no  sanction  for  this  in  the  idea  of  justice.  The  best 
method  seems  to  be  that  of  American  probation,  which  has  now  been  practiced 
three  years  in  Paris. —  M.  Julhiet,  La  ref.  soc,  January,  1910. 

R.B.McC. 

Private  Conscience  and  Corporate  Right. — Private  conscience  is  regard- 
less of  corporate  right;  juries  will  permit  their  antipathies  for  the  genus  cor- 
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poration  to  outweigh  any  evidence  that  may  be  introduced  in  its  favor;  honest 
people  delight  in  stealing  transportation ;  others  make  exorbitant  demands  of 
insurance  companies  for  indemnities.  On  the  other  hand,  corporate  right  is 
magnified ;  officers  and  directors  are  not  made  to  suffer  by  personal  fines  and 
imprisonment  for  corporate  wrong ;  the  law  fosters  corporate  privilege  at  the 
expense  of  the  masses.  Corporate  right  accepts  the  role  of  freebooter,  forces 
honest  competitors  into  bankruptcy,  houses  its  employees  and  their  families  in 
squalor — all  this  and  more  in  order  to  make  money.  The  corporation  has  a 
right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  person,  but  is  under  a  profound 
obligation  to  promote  the  social  well-being. — ^J.  B.  Ross,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  March,  191  o.  E.S.B. 

Le  r61e  social  de  1'  6glise. — To  observers  religion  often  appears  to  be  a 
purely  individual  affair.  But  in  fact  the  Christian  church  has  always  stood  for 
social  salvation  also.  Monasteries  built  for  the  retreat  of  priests  were  open  to 
the  poor.  The  wealthy  knights  gave  freely  their  material  goods  to  save  their 
souls,  and  the  church  used  this  in  organized  beneficence.  The  church  has  stood 
strongly  for  Sunday  rest,  for  limited  hours  of  work,  for  the  protection  of  women 
and  children.  It  has  fought  the  practice  of  speculation  in  business  which  still 
ruins  families  and  nations.  The  church  is  built  upon  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
and  its  natural  function  is  to  increase  the  spirit  of  unity,  to  aid  the  poor,  aged, 
and  infirm.  Our  modern  conditions  especially  call  for  the  social  activity  of  the 
church.  Governments  are  absorbed  by  political  parties.  The  church  only  is 
independent  and  disinterested  enough  to  care  for  the  people  sincerely,  and  it 
must  continue. — A.  de  Mun,  Rev.  de  I'act.  pop.,  January,   1910.  R.B.McC. 

Evolution  of  Consciousness. — (1)  Consciousness  is  a  product  of  evolution 
which  continues  in  a  higher  form  the  movement  which  is  manifest  in  all  earlier 
adaptations.  (2)  As  soon  as  consciousness  was  fully  evolved  the  direction  of 
all  adaptation  was  radically  modified.  (3)  If  any  scientific  explanation  of 
human  life  is  to  be  attained  it  must  be  based  on  a  thoroughgoing  study  of 
consciousness.  The  social  sciences  have  sought  in  vain  to  base  themselves  on  a 
general  doctrine  of  organic  evolution.  Human  adaptation  is  determined  in 
character  by  consciousness,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  cause  of  physical  events, 
and  which  makes  a  desired  pattern  of  the  world  and  shapes  environment  to  fit. 
Therefore  McDougall's  demand  to  rewrite  psychology  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  instincts  is  unjustifiable. — Chas.  H.  Judd,  Psychological  Review,  March,  1910. 

L.L.B. 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small  is  giving  a  course  of  ten  open  lectures  before 
the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  Spring  quarter  on  "The  Relations  of  the 
Social  Sciences."  The  lectures  are  as  follows :  "The  Unity  of  Social  Science," 
"The  Disunity  of  the  Social  Sciences,"  "The  Sociological  Reassertion  of  the 
Unity  of  Social  Science,"  "The  Center  of  Orientation  in  Social  Science."  "The 
Social  Sciences  as  Terms  of  One  Formula,"  "The  Descriptive  Phase  of  Social 
Science,"  "The  Analytical  Phase  of  Social  Science,"  "The  Evaluative  Phase  of 
Social  Science,"  "The  Constructive  Phase  of  Social  Science,"  "The  Future  of 
Social  Science." 

Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminoloj^. — 
The  first  number  of  this  journal  appeared  May  i.  It  is  the  first  journal  of  this 
sort  to  be  published  in  English,  though  various  European  countries  have  a 
number  of  such  publications.  It  is  to  be  issued  bimonthly.  The  editor-in-chief 
is  James  W.  Garner,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  editorial  director  is 
Colonel  Harvey  C.  Carbaugh,  Chicago.  The  associate  editors  are  Charles  F. 
Amidon,  Frederic  B.  Crossley,  Charles  A.  DeCourcey,  Charles  A.  EUwood, 
Frederick  R.  Green,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Francis  J.  Heney,  Charles  H. 
Huberich,  John  D.  Lawson,  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  Edward  Lindsey,  Adolf  Meyer, 
Frank  H.  Norcross,  Roscoe  Pound,  Richard  A.  Sylvester,  Arthur  W.  Towne, 
John  H.  Wigmore,  and  Lightner  Witmer.  The  journal  is  published  at  87  Lake 
St.,  Chicago. 
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